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ASIATICK RESEARCHES. 


THE LUNAR YEAR OF THE HINDUS.—See the Works of Sir Willan 
Fones, Vol. I. p. 375. 


ON EGYPT, AND OTHER COUNTRIES ADJACENT TO THE CALI 
RIVER, OR NILE OF ETHIOPIA. 


From the ancient Booxs of the Hinpvus. 
By Lieut. Francis WILFORD. 


SECTION THE FIRST. e 


Mx original defign was to compofe a differtation entirely geographical on Egypt 
and other countries bordering upon the Nile; but as the Hindus have no regular 
work on the fubje& of geography, or none at leaft that ever came to my know- 
ledge, I was under a neceffity of extracting my materials from their hiftorical poems, 
or, as they may be called more properly, their legendary tales; and in them I could 
not expect to meet with requifite data for afcertaining the relative fituations of 
places: I was obliged, therefore, to ftudy fuch parts of their ancient books as con- 
tained geographical information; and to follow the track, real or imaginary, of 
their deities and heroes; comparing all their legends, with fuch accounts of holy 
placgs in the regions of the weft, as have been preferved by the Greek mythologitts, 
and esdeavouring to prove the identity of places by the fimilarity of names, and of 
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remarkable circumflances; a laborious, though neceffary operation, by which the 
progrefs of my work has been greatly retarded. 

The mythology of the Hindus is often inconfiftent and contradi&ory ; and the 
fame tale is related many different ways. "Their phyfiology, aftronomy, and hif- 
tory, are involved in allegories and enigmas, which cannot but feem extravagant 
and ridiculous; nor could any thing render them fupportable, but a belicf that moft 
of them have a recondite meaning ; though many of them had, perhaps, no firmer 
bafis than the heated imagination of deluded fanaticks, or of hypocrites interefted in 
the worfhip of fome particular deity. Should a key to their eighteen Purdnas exift, 
it is more than probable that the wards of it would be too intricate or too ftiff 
with the ruft of time for any ufeful purpofe; yet, as a near coincidence between 
proper names and circumflances, could {carce have been accidental, fome light might 
naturally be expected from the comparifon, which I refolved to make. It is true, 
that an accurate knowledge of the old northern and weftern mythology, of the 
Coptick and other dialects now ufed in countries adjacent to the Nile, of eaftern 
languages, and above all, of San/crit, may be thought effentially neceffary for a work 
of this nature; and unfortunately I poffefs few of thefe advantages ; yet, it will not, 
I hope, be confidered as prefumptuous, if I prefent the 4fatick Society with the 
refult of my inquiries, defiring them to believe that when I feem to make any po- 
fitive affertion, I only declare uy uwn huinble opinion, but never mean to write in. 
a dogmatical ftyle, or to intimate an idea, that my own conviction fhould preclude 
in any degree the full exercife of their judgment. | 

, So ftriking, in my apprehenfion, is the fimilarity between feveral Hindu legends 
and numerous paffages in Greek authors concerning the Nii, and the countries on 
its borders, that, in order to evince their identity, or at leaíft their affinity, little 
more is requifite than barely to exhibit a comparative view of them. The Hindus 
have no ancient civil hiftory, nor had the Egyptians any work purely hiftorical ; 
but there is abundant reafon to believe, that the Hindus have preferved the religious 
fables of Egyyt, though we cannot yet pofitively fay by what means the Brahmens 
acquired a knowledge of them. It appears, indeed, that a free communication for- 
merly fubfifted between Egypt and India, fince ProLemy acknowledges himfelf 
indebted for much information to many learned Indians, whom he had feen at Aex- 
andria; and Lucian informs us, that pilgrims from India reforted to Hierapolis in 
Syria; which place is called in the Purdnas, at leaft as it appears to me, Mahdbhaga, 
or the ftation of the Goddefs Dév?, with that epithet; even to this day the Bifydus 

occafionally 
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oceafionally vifit, as I am affured, the two, Fwdld-muc'bis, or Springs of Naphtha, 
in Cus ba-dwipa within, the firft of which, dedicated to the fame goddefs with the 
epithet adydsd, is not far from the Tigris; and STRABO mentions a temple on 
that very fpot, infcribed to the goddefs Anaias. 

. The fecond, or great, jwdld-muc’h}, or {pring with a faming mouth, is near Baku; 
from which place, I am told, fome Hindus have attempted to vifit the Sacred Iflands 
in the weft; an account of which, from the Purduas, will (if the publick approve 
this effay) be the fubje& of a future work. A Y%g?, now living, is faid to have ad- 
vanced with his train of pilgrims, as far as Mofcow ; but, though he was not ill ufed 
by the Ruffans, they flocked in fuch crowds to fee him, that he was often obliged 
to interrupt his devotions, in order to fatisfy their curiofity: he, therefore, chofe to 
return; and, indeed, he would probably have been expofed to fimilar inconvenience 
in the Sacred I/les, without excepting Breta-/7 bán, or the place of religious duty. 
This weftern pilgrimage may account for a fa& mentioned, I think, by CORNE- 
LIUS Neros (but, as printed books are fcarce in this country, I {peak only from 
recolle&ion), that certain Indi, or Hindus, were fhipwrecked on the fhores of the 
Baltick: many Brébmens, indeed, affert, that a great intercourfe anciently fubfifted 
between India and countries in the weft; and, as far as I have examined their fa- 
cred books, to which they appeal as their evidence, I ftrongly incline to believe their 
affertion. 

The Sanfcrit books are, both in fize and number, very confiderable; and, as the 
legends relating to Ezyf lie difperfed in them without order or connexion, I have 
{pared neither labour nor expence to colle& them; butgthough I have in that way 
done much, yet much remains to be done, and muft be left, I fear, to others, who 
can better afford to make a collection fo voluminous and expenfive: I had the hap- 
pinefs to be ftationed at Banares, the centre of Hindu learning; and, though my 
laborious duties left me very little time for literary purfuits, yet my appointment 
fupplied me with means to defray the neceffary charges, which I could not other- 
wife have afforded. To the friendthip of Mr. Duncan I am deeply indebted: his 
encouragement and fupport had a great effect on the Braémens; nor fhould I, with- 
out his affiftance, have met with that fuccefs which has rewarded my labour. It 
will appear in the courfe of my eífay, that I have derived infinite advantage from 
the Travels of Mr. BRucE, to which I fo frequently refer, that it was hardly pof- 
fible to cite them conftantly ; and I make this general acknowledgment of my obli- 


gation to him: even the outline of the map prefixed to this differtation, is borrowed 
from 
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from his elaborate Chart. Thofe, who may follow me in this path, will add confi- 
derably, no doubt, to the materials which I have amaffed, and may pofhbly correct 
fome errors, into which I may have fallen: happy thall I be to have led the way to 
difcoveries, from which very important conclufions may be deduced. 

The Hindus, I believe, have no work profeffedly written on popular geography, 
that is, on the face of this globe according to the fyftem of their aftronomers: they 
they have large charts of the univerfe according to the Pauránicas, with explanatory 
notes, and, perhaps, with treatifes to elucidate their fables; and fome of the Pu- 
ránas contain lifts of countries, rivers, and mountains, with a general divifion of 
the known world ; which are alfo to be found 1n a few of their aftronomical books. 
The Baudhas, or followers of Jin A, have a {mall tra& on geography, entitled Trica 
derpan, or The Mirror of three Worlds, which Mr. Burrow was fo kind as to lend 
me: it is a moft extravagant compofition ; and fuch is the antipathy of the DrZ2- 
mens to the Fainas, that no explanation of it can be expected from them; but, 
fhould I have leifure and opportunity to examine it, the tafk may be attended with 
fome advantage; though the proper names are in general changed and accommo- 
dated to the heterodox fyftem. 

According to the orthodox Hindus, the globe is divided into two hemifpheres, 
both called Mérz; but the fuperior hemifphere is diftinguifhed by the name of Su- 
méru, which implies beauty and excellence, in oppofition to the lower hemifphere, 
or Cuméru, which fignifies the reverfe: by Meru, without any adjunct, they gene- 
rally mean the higher, or xorthern hemifphere, which they defcribe with a profufion 
of poetical imagery, as the feat of delights; while they reprefent Cuméru as the 
dreary habitation of demons, in fome parts intenfely cold, and in others fo hot, that 
the waters are continually boiling. In ftri& propriety, Merz denotes the pole and 
the polar regions; but it is the celeftial north pole, round which they place the 
gardens and metropolis of INDRA, while Yama holds his court in the oppofite po- 
lar circle, or the flation of 4/uras, who warred with the Suras, or Gods of the fir- 
mament. There is great reafon to believe, that the old inhabitants of the fouthern 
hemifphere, among whom were the Etbisps and Egyptians, entertained a very dif- 
ferent opinion of their own climate, and of courfe reprefented the fummit of the 
northern hemifphere as a region of horrors and mifery ; we find accordingly, that 
the Greeks, who had imported moft of their notions from Egypt, placed their hell 
under the north pole, and confined CRoNos to a cavé in the frozen circle. In the 


Puranas we meet with ftrong indications of a terrefrial paradi/e, different from that 
of 
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of the general Hindu fyftem, in the fouthern parts of 7frice; and this may be con- 
nected with the opinion adopted by the Egyptians, who maintained it againft the 
Scythians, with great warmth (for the ancient inhabitants of the two hemifpheres 
were perpetually wrangling on their comparative antiquity), that the Ezbiopians were 
the oldeft nation on earth. 

Several divifions of the old continent were made bv different perfons at different 
times; and the modern BrZbmens have jumbled them all together: the moft ancient 
of them is mentioned in the Puránas, entitled Vayu, and Brabndnda; where that 
continent is divided into feven dwipas, or countrics with water on two fides, fo that, 
like jazirah in Arabick, they may fignify either /lands or peninfulas. They are 
faid to be wholly furrounded by a vaft ocean, beyond which lie the region and 
mountains of Artala; whence moft probably the Greeks derived their notion of the 
celebrated ¢/Jantis, which, as it could not be found after having once been difco- 
vered, they conceived to have been deftroyed by fome fhock of nature; an opinion 
formed in the true Hindu fpirit ; for the Brabmens would rather fuppofe the whole 
economy of the univerfe difturbed, than queftion a fingle fact related in their books 
of authority. The names of thofe iflande, or peninfulas, are Yambu, Anga, Yama, 
Yamala or Malaya, Sanc ba, Cus'ba, and Vardba. 

In the centre is JAMBU, or the inland part of A/a; to the eaft of it are danga, 
Yama, and Yamala, reckoned from north to fouth ; to the weft Sanc ha, Cufba, and 
Varába, reckoned from fouth to north: Yama and Cu/ba are faid to be due eaft and 
weft, in refpect of India; and this is indubitably proved by particular circum- 
lances. 

Sanc ba dwip is placed in the fouth-weft, fuppofed to be connected with Yamala, 
and with it to embrace an immenfe inland fea; between them the Hindus place 
Lanca, which they conceive extended to a confiderable diflance as far as the equa- 
tor; {6 that Sanc ba muft be part of Africa, and Yamala, or Malaya; the peninfula 
of Malacca, with the countries adjacent. This notion of a vaft inland fea PTOLEMY 
feems to have borrowed from the Hindus, whom he faw at Alexandria; for, before 
bis time, there was no fuch idea among the Greeks: he calls it Hippados; a word, 
which feems derived from 7/2457, a general name for the fea in the language of the 
Brábmen:. We may collect from a variety of circumftances, that Cufba dwip ex- 
tends from the fhores of the Mediterranean, and the mouths of the Nik, to Serbrnd, 
on the borders of India. | 

In a fubfequent divifion of the globe, intended to fpecify fome diftant countries 

| with 
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with more particular exa&nefs, fix dwipas are added; Placfha, Sdlmali, Crauncha, 
Séca, Pujicara, and a fecond Cujha, called Csifba dwipa without, in oppofition to 
the former, which is faid to be «5i ; a diftin&ion ufed by the Brébmens, and 
countenanced in the Purdnas, though not pofitively expreffed in them: the fix new 
dwipas are fuppofed to be contained within thofe before mentioned; and the Pu- 
ránas differ widely in their accounts of them, while the geography of the former 
divifion is uniform. 

Six of the ancient divifions are by fome called — becaufe they are joined 

to the large dwipa, named Yambu; and their names are ufually omitted in the new 
enumeration. Thus Ca/La-dwip within is included in Yamébu-dwip, and comprifes 
three out of feven c’handas, or fe&ions of Bhérataverfha. Another geographical 
arrangement is alluded to by the poet CALIDAS, who fays, that ** RAGuu erected 
« pillars of conguefl ia cach of the eighteen dwipas,” meaning, fay the Pandits, 
seven principal, and e/even fubordinate, ifles or peninfulas: wpa, the fame word ori- 
ginally with bypo and Jub, always implies mfertority; as upavéda, a work derived 
from the Véda iuclf; wpepátaca, a crime in a lower degree; upadberma, an in- 
ferior duty; but grcat confufion has arifen from an improper ufe of the words 
upadwipa and dwipa. 

Cufba-dwípa without is Abyfinia and Ethiopia; and the Brdabmens account 
plaufibly enough for its name, by aflerting, that the defcendants of Cusua, being 
obliged to leave thcir native country, from them called Cu/ha-dwipa within, migrated 
into Sanc’ha’dwip, and gave to their new fettlement the name of their anceftor; 
for, though it be commonly faid, that the dwipa was denominated from the grafs 
Cus'ba, of the genus named Poa, by LiNNEus, yet it is acknowledged, that the 
grafs itfelf derived both its appellation and fanctity from CusHA, the progenitor of 
a great Indian family. Some fay that it grew on the va/mica, or hill formed by 
Termites or white ants, round the body of CusnaA himfelf, or of CavusnicA his 
fon, who was performing his /apa/yd, or a& of auftere devotion; but the ftory of 
the ant-hill is by others told of the firt Hindu poet, thence named V A'L M1CA. 

The countries, which I am going to defcribe, lie in Sanc’ha-dwip, according to 
the ancient divifion ; but, according to the new, partly in Cu/ha-dwip without, and 
partly in Sanc’ha-dwip proper; and they are fometimes named Cá/itata, or banks 
of the C4/?, becaufe they are fituated on both fides of that river, or the Nile of Ethi- 
opia. By Cálítata we are to underftand Ethiopia, Nubia, and Egypt: it is even ta 


this day called by the Brdbmens the country of Dévatds; and the Greek Mytho- 
logift 
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logift afferted, that the Gods were born on the banks of the Nir. That celebrated 
and holy river takes its rife from the Lake of the Gods, thence named Amara, or 
Déva, Saróvera, in the region of SHARMA, or Sbcrma-ft'bán, between the moun- 
tains of Zjázara and Sítánta, which feem part of S9ma-giri, or the mountains of the 
Moon, the country round the lake being called Chandri-/!’-han, or Moonland : thence 
the C4// flows into the marfhes of the Padma-van, and through the Nz/badba moun- 
tains, into the land of Barbara, whence it paffes through the mountains of Héma- 
cát.1 in Sanc! ba-dwip proper, there entering the forefts of Tapas, or Thebais, it runs 
into Cantaca-défa or Mis bra-/f han, and through the woods, emphatically named 
Aranya and Atavi into Sanc'l'abdbi, or our AMedrterranean. From the country of 
Pujfbpaverfba it receives the Nanda or Nile of Abyfinia; the Aji bimati, or {maller 
Crifbná, which is the Zacazz? or little Abay; and the Sunc’ha-nagd, or Mare. 
The principal tribes or nations who lived on its banks, were, befides the favage Pu- 
lindas; Y. The'Shdrmicas, or Sbáuicas ; 2. The Shepherds, called Palli; 3. The 
Sanc'hdyanas or Troglodytes, named alfo Snc hdyant; 4. The Cutila-céfas, or Cut'/é- 
lacas; 5. The 'Syáma-muc'bas ; 6. The Dénavas; and, 7. The Yavanas: we find 
in the fame region a country denominated Stri-rdjya, becaufe it was governed by 
none but Queens. | 

The river C.i/i took its name from the goddefs MAHA-cALI, fuppofed to have 
made her firft appcarance on its banks, in the chara&er of Rájarájéfwarà, called alfo 
IsA/N1 and Isr; and, in the character of Sarı, fhe was transformed into the river 
itfelf: the word Cúla fignifies black, and, from the root ca/, it means alfo devouring, 
whence it is applied to 77ze; and, from both fenfes in the feminine, to the Goddefs 
in her deffrucirve capacity; an interpretation adopted, as we fhall fee hereafter, in 
the Purdnas. In her chara&er of MAHAcA‘LI fhe has many other epithets, all 
implying different fhades of d/ack or dark azure; and, in the Cá/tcápurán, they are 
all afcribed to the river; they are Cl or Cala, Nilá, Afita, Sbyámá, or 'Sbyámal2, 
Méchaca, Anjanabha, Crina. The fame river is alfo called Náhuf/bh}, from the ce- 
lebrated warrior and conqueror, ufually entitled Deva-NAtlusua, and in the 
fpoken diale&s, DEo-NAusH: he is the Dionysius, I believe, of the ancient 
Europeans. 

By the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews, the Nile (which is clearly a San/crit word) 
was known alfo by the following names: Melas, Melo, Æ yptos, Sikbor, or Sthor, 
Nous, or Nús, Aétos, Siris, Oceanus, Triton, Potamos. The word Nous * is ma- 

* Hor. APOLLO ma Nús eyaGacw;. B. 1. 


nifeftly 
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nifeftly corrupted from Nabufb, or Nausu ; Aètos from king I'T or Ait, an avdn- 
fara, or inferior incarnation, of Mana'DzvA ; ZEgyptos from gupta, or on all 
fides guarded; and Triton, probably, from Trituni, as the Etbzops, having no fuch 
letter as f, and generally fubftituting ¢ in its room, would have pronounced Tripunt, 
which is a common Jadian corruption of Trivéni. 

The Sanferit word Trtvénit properly means with three plaited locks; but it is al- 
ways applied to the confluence of three facred rivers, or to the branching of a river 
into three fireams: AiTuicus, in his Cofmography, inftead of faying, that the Hy- 
dafpes flows from a place named Trévem, ufes the phrafe three hairs, or three locks 
of air, which is a literal verfion of the Senferit, Now the Ca/? confifts of tree 
Jacred fireams ; the Nila or Nile of Ethiopia, the Nanda, or Nile of Abyffinia, and 
the little CórZ/2ná or Af’ bimati. The jun&ion of the great Córz/bná with the Nandu 
was held peculiarly facred, as it appears from the following couplets in the 42 bar- 
vavéda, which are cited in the original as a proof of their authenticity : 


Bhadra bhagavati Chrithna grabenacfDatra málini, 
Samvésani fanyamant, vis wafya jagaté nisd; 
Agnichaura nipátefbu ferva graba nivaraneé, 

Dacha bhagavati dévi Nandaya yatra fangatd: 
Serva papa prasamani bbadré páramasí mahi, 

Sita fitafamayogat param yá na nivertaté. 


That is, word for word: 

** CrisHNA the profperous, the imperial, the giver of delight, the reftrainer of 
** evil, decked, /ke the night of the whole world, with a chaplet of planets and ftars; 
* the fovereign goddefs tranfcendently beneficial in calamities from fire and robbers, 
* in checking że bad influence of all planets, where fhe is united with the Nanpa': 
* fhe it is, who expiates all fin. O propitious river, thou ar? the mighty godde/s, 
* who caufes us to attain the end of mortal births, who, by the conjunction of black 
* with white waters, never ceafes to produce the higheft good.” 

Potamos, or the r/ver in THEOPHRASTUS, is commonly fuppofed to be only an 
emphatical appellative denoting fuperiority ; but I cannot help thinking it derived 
from the San/crit word Padma, which I have heard pronounced Padam, and even 

"tam, in the vulgar dialeCts: it is the Nymphaea of LINNZUS, and, moft cer- 
tainly, the Zot» of the Ni/e, on the pericarp of which a Frog is reprefented fitting 
In 
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in am Egyptian emblem engraved by MontTraucon *, That river and the 
marfhes near it abound with that lovely and ufeful plant; and we fhall fee prefent- 
ly, that Ca/z herfelf is believed to have made its beautiful flower her favourite place 
of refidence, in the character of Padma-dévi, or the Godd+/s in the Lotos. Moft of 
the great rivers on which the Nymphea floats in abundance, have the epithet of 
Padmavati or Padmemati; and the very word Pozamos, ufed as an appellative for a 
large river, may be thence derived; at leaft the common etymology of that word is 


far lefs probable. 

We before obferved, that the fource of the Nr'rLA' is in the extenfive region of 
SiARMA, near the mountains of Soma, in the mafculine, or De: Lun? ; and that it 
iffues from the lake of the Gods, in the country of Chandr?, in the feminine, or 
Dce- Lune : to the word /arévare, or coufiderable lake, is prefixed in compohtion 
either mara, Sura, or Déva; and the compound Déva-faróvara is generally pro- 
nounced, in common fpecch, Des-feraur. 1t lies betwecn two ranges of hills ; one 
to the caft; called Jjegara, or not wakeful; and the other to the welt, named Si- 
tinta, or end of cold, which implies that it may have {now on its fummit, but in a 
very {mall quantity. | 

Sharma-St han, called alfo the mountainous region of jdgara, is faid in the 
Brahmanda-puran to be 300 Yojans, or 1476 3 Britifh milcs, in length, and 100 in 
breadth, or 492.12 miles. The mountains were named Zfjágara, or of thofe, who 
watch not, in oppofition to the mountains of Adby/inia, which were inhabited by 
Nifucharas, ox nic bt-rovers ; a numcrous race of Yacfhas,. but not of the moft ex- 
cellent clafs, who ufed to fleep in the day-time and revel all night: Mr. Bruce 
{peaks of a Kowas or watching dog, who was worfhipped in the hills of byfinia. 

The mountains of Soma, or the Moon, are fo well known to geographers, that 
no farther defcription of them can be required; but it may be proper to remark, 
that PTOLEMY places them too far to the South, and M. D’ANVILLE too far to the 
North, as it will. hereafter be fhown: according to Father Lono, the natives now 
call them Foroa. The 4égara mountains, which run parallel to the caftern fhores 
of Africa, have at prefent the name of Lupata, or the backline of tbe world: thole 
of Sitdnta arc the range which lies weft of the Lake Zamére, or Zaire, words not 
improbably corrupted from Amara and Sura. This Lake of the Gods is believed to 
be a vaft refervoir, which, through vifible or hidden channels, fupplies all the rivers 
of the country. The Hindus, for mythological purpofes, are fond of fuppoling 


* 2 BRYANT. Anc. Myibol. 334. pl. 6. 
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fubterrancan communications between lakes and rivers; and the Greeks had fimi- 
lar notions. Mr. Bruce, from the report of the natives, has placed a refervoir of 
this kind at the fource of the White River *, which (though the two epithets 
have oppofite fenfes) appear to be the Cé// of the Purdns: it may have been called 
white from the Cumuda, which abounds in its waters; at leaft the mountains near 
‘it are thence named Cumudadrt, and the Cumuda is a water-flower facrced to the 
Moon, which VAN RHEEDE has exhibited, and which feems to be either a Meni- 
antles, or a Hydrophyllum, or a {mall white Nymphaea. The lake of the Amara, or 
Immortals, was not wholly unknown to the Greeks and Romans, but they could not 
exactly tell where it was fituated ; and we are not much better acquainted with its 
true T fituation :. it is called NzZdes by Jusa; Niliducus and Nu/faptis, in the 
Peutingerian Table. it is the Orzental Marfb of Proxemy, and was not far from 
Rapta, now Quiloa; for that well-informed geographer mentions a certain Dro- 
GENES, who went on a trading voyage to India, and on his return was overtaken near 
the Cape, now called Gardcfan, by a violent ftorm from the N.N.E. which carried 
him to the vicinity of Repfa, where the natives affured him, that the mar/bes or 
lakes, whence the Nile iffued, were at no confiderable diftance. 

The old Egyptians themfelves, like the prefent Hindus (who are apt, indced, to 
place refervoirs for water, of different magnitudes, on the high"grounds of moft 
countries), had a notion-of a receptacle, which fupplied the Nze and other great 4/77- 
can rivers; for the Secretary of Minerva’s temple informed HzRoporvs, that 
the holy river proceeded from deep lakes between the mountains of Crophi and 
Mophi; that part of its waters took their courfe toward the north, and the reft to 
the fouth through Ez5zopza : but either the fecretary himfelf was not perfe&ly maf- 
ter of the fubject, or the hiftorian mifunderftood him ; for HERODOTUS conceived, 
that thofe lakes were clofe to Syene T, and, as he had been there himfelf without 
{ceing any thing of the kind, he looked upon the whole account as a fiction. It is 
not improbable, however, that the lakes were faid by the fecretary to be near the 
country of Azania or Azan, which was miftaken for Syene, in Egypt called Ufwán 
or Zfwan. 

From this idea of a general refervoir the ancients concluded, that the Niger alfo 
had its origin from the fame lakes with the Nz/e; but Jusa acknowledged, that the 
channels run.underground for the {pace of twenty days’ march, or about 300 miles ||: 


* III. Bruce, 719. + Plin. 7. 5. e. 9. 
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in conformity to the relation of DroGENES, the marfhy lakes were faid by Ju- 
BA to lie near the Ocean; but he afferted pofitively, that the Nile did not imme- 
diately rife from them; adding, that it flowed through fubterraneous paflages for 
the {pace of feveral days’ journey, and on its reappearance, formed another marfhy 
lake of ftill greater extent, in the land of the Mafæfyli, who were perhaps the 
Mabhabafyasilas of the Purdns. The fecond lake correfponds in fituation with the 
extenfive marfhes from which the Nalru’labyad of the Arabs, or the White River, 
has its fource, according to Mr. Bruce, who places the lake about the 3d or 4th 
degree of north latitude: it is named Cowir in the maps; and is noticed by the 
Nubian geographers. 

The word Nufaptis, which is applied, as before mentioned, to the firfl lake, may 
be derived from Nis‘dpati, or the Lord of Nicht, a title of the God Lunvs: the 
whole country, indeed, with its mountains and moft of its rivers, had appellations 
relating to the moon; and we find in it feveral fmaller rivers, which we cannot 
now afcertain, with the names of Rajan?, or night, Cuz, or the day after the con- 
jun&ion, numat, or that after the oppofition; Racà, or the full orb of the moon; 
and Siniváh, or firft vilible crefeent. The inhabitants of that region are by Pro- 
LEMY called Maflite; by JuBa, as we before obferved, Mafirfpl’; and, in the 
Maps, Maffi or Maffagucios: in all thofe denominations the leading root Mufa, 
whatever be its meaning, is clearly diftinguifhable; and, as there were people with 
a fimilar name in Mauritania, PLINY and his followers make Jusa alledge, that 
the lakes juft mentioned were in that country ; but it is hardly ‘poffible, that Juba 
could have made fuch a miftake with refpect to a country fo near his own ; nor 
can we refrain from obferving, that PLINY was an indifferent geographer, and that 
his extracts and quotations are in gencral very inaccurate. 

The fecond lake, or maríh, appears to be the Padmavana of the Sanfcrit legends ; 
and that word implies, that it abounded with the Nymphea; but it was propably 
the Padma, diftinguifhed by the epithet of Coti-patra, or with ten millions of petals, 
which I conceive to be the Exfcte of Mr. Bruck, who mentions it as growing 
there in the greateft abundance : it is true, that the Ezfete has no botanical affinity 
with the Nymphaea, but the Hindus were fuperficial botanifts, and gave the fame 
appellation to plants of different claffes, as the word Lazos, indeed, was applicd by 
the Greeks to the common Padma, or water lily, and to the celebrated fruit of the 
Lotophag?, which had no relation to it. The ufual number of petals on the 


Nymphaea Lotzs is fifteen; but fome have only ezzb£: the charadler of the genus, 
indeed, 
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müeed, is to have numerous petals, and the Sanfcrit epithet Sabafra-patra, or thou- 
fand-petalled, is applied in dictionaries to the common Padma; but nothing could have 
juftified fuch an epithet as Cozi-pa£ra. -On fome Egyptian monuments we find Isis 
reclined among the leaves of a plant, fuppofed to be the Cadal, or Mauza, which 
has been changed into Mufa, by LINNA&Us; but Mr. Bruce has exploded that error, 
and fhewn that the plant was no-wther than his Ex/rte: the Indian Goddefs, indeed, 
fits, in the character of YAcsHINI-dév}, on the leaves of the Mazza; but in that 
form, which was an avánztara, or lower incarnation, fhe never has the majefty or 
the title: of PapMa’. It is.exprefsly faid in the Puranas, that, on the banks of the 
Cali river, PADMA’ refides in the Czri-$2/ra, a flower unknown in India, and confe- 
quently ill defcribed in the Sanfcrit books: where PLINY mentions the Lotos of 
the Ni/e, he ufes a phrafe very applicable to the Ex/ete: * foliis densa congerie fti- 
patis;" and, though he adds a few particulars, not agreeing with Mr. Brucer’s full 
defcription of that plant, yet PLINY, being a carelefs writer and an inaccurate bo- 
tanift, might have jumbled together the properties of two different flowers. 

The before-named country of Chazdri-/t bán was thus denominated from a fable 
in the Purdns: The God Chandra, or Lu Nus, having loft his fex in India, became 
Chandri, or LUNA, who concealed herfelf in the mountains near the lakes, of 
which we have been treating: fhe was there vilited by the Sun, and by him had a 
numerous progeny called P.Zzdas, from pulina, an tft or fandbauk, who dwcit near 
the rivers that ran from thofe mountains, and acknowledged no ruling powers but 
the Sun and the Moon. 

Sharma-St bát, of which we cannot exactly diftinguifh the boundaries, but 
which included Ethiopia above Egypt, as it is generally called, with part of 245y/- 
finia and Azan, received its name from SHARMA, of whom we thall prefently 
{peak x his defcendants, being obliged to leave Egypt, retired to the mountains of 
chagar, and fettled near the lake of the Gods. Many learned BrZbmens are-of 
opinion, that by the Children of SuARMA we muft underftand that race of De 
vatas, who were forced to emigrate from Egypt during the reigns of Sani and 
RA Hu, or SATURN and TyPHon: they are faid to have been a quiet and blame- 
iefs people, and to have fubfifted by hunting wild elephants, of which they fold or 
bartered the teeth, and even lived on the flefh. They built the town of Ripavati, 
or the beautiful; which the Greeks called Rapta, and thence gave the name of Rapti 
or Rapfi to its inhabitants: it is generally fuppofed, that only ore town in that 
‘country was named Kapta; but Srrruanus of Byzantium pofitively afferts, that 

there 
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there were two of the name *; one, the capital of Ethiopia, and another a fmall, 
town or village, confifting of huts inhabited by fea-faring men, near a harbour at 

the mouth of the river Ruptus. The former is the Rzpavat? of the Puranas, in 

which it is declared to have ftood near the Ca//: we cannot perfectly afcertain its 

pofition ; but it was, I think, fituated near the fouthern extremity of the divine Lake, 

now called Zambre or Maravi; for ProrEMY places the Rapti about the fources 

of the Nile; that is, thirteen or fourteen degrees from the city, whence, as he fup- 
pofes, that people was named. No further defcription can jultly be expected of a 

country fo little known ; but we may obferve that the Nubian geographer mentions 

a mountain near the Lake of the Gods, called the Mount of the Painted Temple; 
becaufe, probably, it contained hicroglyphicks cut on ftone and painted, fuch as are 
to be feen at this day in fome parts of Egypt: he adds, that, on the bank of the fe- 
cond lake, was the ftatue of a certain Majka, fuppofed to be his body itfelf petrified, 
as a punifhment for his crimes. 

I. It is related in the Padma-puran, that SATYAVRATA, whofe miraculous pre- 
fervation from a general deluge is told at length in the M/f/ya, had three fons, the 
eldeft of whom was named Jya’peti, or Lord of the Earth; the others were 
C'HARMA and SHARMA, which laft words are, in the vulgar dialcéts, ufually pro- 
nounced C'ham and Sham; as we frequently hear Kihn for Crisuna. The royal 
patriarch, for fuch is his character in the Purans, was particularly fond of Jya PETI, 
to whom he gave all the regions to the north af Hinálaya, or the Snowy Moun- 
tains, which extend from fea to fea, and of which Caucafus is a part: to Sharma he 
allotted the countries to the fouth of thofe mountains; but he curfed C’4arma ; be- 
caufe, when the old monarch was accidentally inebriated with a ftrong liquor made 
of fermented rice, C’harma laughed ; and it was in confequence of his father's im- 
precation, that he became a flave to the flaves of his brothers, 

The Children of SHARMA travelled a long time, until they arrived at the bank 
of the Nila or Cái; and a Brahmen informs me (but the original paffage from the 
Purán is not yet in my poffeffion) that their journy began after the building of the 
Padmd-mandtra, which appears to be the tower of Bade/, on the banks of the river 
Cumudvati, which can be no other than the Eupérates. On their arrival in AEgypt 
they found the country peopled by evil beings and by a few impure tribes of men, 
who had no fixed habitation; their leader, therefore, in order to propitiate the tu- 


* Srery. Byzant, ou the word Rapta, 
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telary divinity of that region, fat on the bank of the Nii, performing acts of auftere 
devotion, and praifing Papma’-d¢v}, or the Goddefs refiding on the Lotos. PADMA’ 
at laft appeared to him,and commanded him to ere& a pyramid, in honour of her,on the 
very {pot where he then ftood; the affociates began the work, and raifed a pyramid 
of earth two crá: long, one broad and one high, in which the Goddefs of the Lotos 
refided; and from her it was called Padmé-mandira and Padina-mat ha. By man- 
dira is meant a temple, or palace, and by mat’ba, or mer’ba, a college, or habitation of 
Students; for the Goddefs herfelf inftru&ed SHARMA and his family in the moft 
ufeful arts, and taught them the Yac/ha-/it:, or writing of the Yac/bas, a race of fu- 
perior beings, among whom CuvE'RA was the chief. It does not clearly appear on 
what occafion the S4armicas left their firft fettlement, which had fo aufpicious a be- 
ginning; but it has before been intimated, that they probably retreated to Ajdgara, 
in the reigns of SANI and RAHU, at which time, according to the Purdns, the 
Dévatas, among whom the Sharmicas are reckoned, were compelled to feek refuge in 
the mountains: a fimilar flight of the Dévatás is, however, faid to have been caufed 
by the invafion of DEva-NAuusu, or Dionysius. | 
The Padmd-mandir feems to be the town of Byd/os, in Egypt, now called Babel; 
or rather that of Bábel, from which original name the Greeks made Byblos: it ftood 
on the canal, which led from the Ba/ditine branch of the Nile to the Phatmetic; a 
canal, which is pretty well delineated in the Peutimgerian table; and it appears, that 
the moft fouthern Jum of that table is the fame with the Byblos of the Greeks. 
Since this mound or pyramid was raifed but a fhort time after that on the Cumud- 
vat), and by a part of the fame builders, and fince both have the fame name in 
Sanfcrit, whence it fhould feem,; that both were infcribed to the fame divinity, we 
can hardly fail to conclude, that the Padmd-mandiras were the two Babels; the firft 
on the Euphrates, the fecond on the Nile. The old place of worfhip at Byblos was 
afterwards much neglected, being fcarce mentioned by ancient authors: STEPHANUS 
of Byzantium fays it was very ftrong ; and it was there, according to THUCYDIDES, 
and to the Perficks of CTEs1As quoted by Puorius, that IN arus, king of Lybra, 
with his 4¢henian auxiliaries and the Egyptians, who were attached to him, fuftained 
a fiege of a year and a half againft the whole Perfan army, under MEGABYZUSs: 
but, as it ftood in low marfhy ground, it probably owed its chief ftrength to the 
vaft mound of earth mentioned in the Purdnas, the dimenfions of which are, how- 
ever (as it is ufual in poetical defcriptions), much exaggerated. One of three grand 
branches of the JVze, in the vicinity of Padmá-mat'b, is called Pathmett by PTO- 
LEMY, 
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LEMY, and Phatmi by Dioporus the Sici/an: both feem derived from the Sanferit 
corrupted ; for Padma is in many Indian diale&s pronounced Padm, or Podm, and 
in fome Patma. "To the fame root may be referred the appellation of the nome 
Phthembuthi, or Phthemmuthi, as it is alfo written; for the Padmd-mat'b was in the 
nome Profopitii, which once made a part, as it evidently appears, of the nome 
Phtbembutbi, though it was afterwards confidered as a feparate diflri&, in confe- 
quence of a new divifion: Profopitis, moft certainly, is derived from a Greek word, 
and alludes to the fummit of the Delta, feen on a paflage down the JV//e from the city 
of Mempbis ; but Potamitis, which was applied to Egypt itfelf, can hardly mean any 
more, than that the country lies on both fides of a large river, which would not be 
a fufficient difcrimination to juftify that common etymology; and we have already 
hazarded a conjecture that Potamos, as a prope name of the Ni%, relates to the 
holy and beautiful Padma. 

Of the Yac/ba letters before mentioned, I fhould with to give a particular ac- 


count; but the fubje& js extremely obfcure; Crinitus afferts, that the Egyptian ' 


letters were invented by Is1s; and Isis, on the Lotos, was no other, moft certainly, 
than PADMA-DE' vi, whom the Purdnas mention as the inftructrefs of the Shar- 
micas, in the Yac/ha mode of writing. According to the Brábmens, there are writ- 
ten characters of three principal forts, the Dévandgar, the Paifichi, and the Yac/hi ; 
but they are only variations of the fame original elements: the Dévandgari charac- 
ters are ufed in the northern, the Patach}, in the fouthern parts, of India, and the 
Yac fbi, it is faid, in Butan or in Thibet. The Pandits confider the Dévandgar? as 
the moft ancient of the three; but the beauty and exquifite perfection of them ren- 
ders this very doubtful; efpecially as ATRI, whom they fuppofe to have received 
them from the Gods, lived a long time, as they fay, in the countries bordering on 
the Cdl, before he repaired to the Dévdnica mountains near Ca@éu/, and there built 
the town of Dévanagar, from which his fyftem of letters had the name of Dévand- 
gar) As.to the Pdificha characters, they are faid to have been invented by the 
Pais, or fhepherds, who cafried them into Ethiopia: the Yacfba writing I had once 
imagined to be a fyftem of hieroglyphicks; but had no authority from the Puranas 
to fupport that opinion, and I dropped it on better information; efpecially as the 
Brábmens appear to have no idea of hieroglyphicks, at leat according to our cone 
ception of them. 

The Sharmicas, we have obferved, rank among the D/vatár or demi-gods; and 


they feem to have a place among the J'acfbas of the Purdns, whom we find in the 
northern 


— 
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northern mountains of India, as well as in Ethiopia: the country in which they 
finally fettled, and which bore the name of their anceftors, was in Sanc'ba dwip, and 
feems to comprife all that fubdivifion of it, which, in the Bhdégavat, and other books, 
is called Cufba-dwíp without. 

Several other tribes, from India or Perfia, fettled afterwards in the land of SHAR- 

MA: the firt and moft powerful of them were the P4/is, or Shepherds, of whom 
the Purdnas give the following account: 

IT. Ins'uu, furnamed Pingdc/ha, the fon of Ucra, lived in Indra to the fouth- 
welt of Ca/hi, near the Naravindbyà river, which flowed, as its name implies, from 
the Vindbya mountains: the place of his refidence to the fouth of thofe hills was 
named Palli, a word now fignifying a large town and its diftri&, or Pá/, which 
may be derived from Pádla, a herdíman or fhepherd. He was a prince mighty and 
warlike, though very religious; but his brother TA'Ra'c'uvA, who reigned over 
the Vindhyan mountaineers, was impious and malignant; and the whole country 
was infefted by his people, whom he fupported in all their enormities: the good 
king always protected the pilgrims to C4f or Vardnes in their paffage over the hills, 
and fupplied them with neceffaries for their journey; which gave fo great offence 
to his brother, that he waged war againft Irs HU, overpowered him, and obliged 
him to leave his kingdom ; but MAua’DEVA, proceeds the legend, affifted the fu- 
gitive prince and the faithful Pads, who accompanied him; conducting them to the 
banks of the CZ//, in Sanc ba-dwíp, where they found the Shérmicas, and fettled 
among them. In that country they built the temple and town Puny-avati, or 
Punya-nagari; words implying 4olne/s and purity, which it imparts, fay the Hin- 
dus, to zealous pilgrims: it is believed at this day to ftand near the Ca/}, on the low 
hills of Mandara, which are faid, in the Puranas, to confift of red earth; and on 
thofe hills the Pa//s, under their virtuous leader, are fuppofed to live, like the Gand. 
barva:, on the fummit of Himalaya, in the lawful enjoyment of pleafures; rich, in- 
nocent, and happy, though intermixed with fome Mi¢cé’bas, or people who /peak a 
barbarous dialect, and with fome of a fair complexion. The low hills of Mandara 
include the tra& called Meroe or Meroe, by the Greeks ; in the centre of which is 
a place named Mandara in the Jesuits’ Map, and Mandera by Mr. BRucE, who 
fays, that of old it was the refidence of the fhepherds, or Pa//;, kings: in that part 
of the country the hills confift of red earth; and their name Mandara is a derivative . 
from manda, which, among other fenfes, means /barp-pointed, from man, or water, 


and dri, whence dara to pierce; fo that Mandara-parvata fignifies a mountain 
dividing 
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dividing the waters and forcing them to run different ways; an etymology confirmed 
by Mr. Bruce in his defcription of Mero’, where he accounts for its being called 
an ifland. The compound Punya-nagari, or City of Virtue, feems to imply both a 
feat of government and a principal temple with a college of priefts: it was, there- 
fore, the celebrated city of Mero’; a word which may be derived from Mrrua 
(vidyárt'-binám gribam, the manfion of ftudents, as it is explained in the ditionarics) 
or from Mrara, of whom we fhall prefently fpeak. 

To the king of the Pa//:, named alfo Palli from thofe whom he governed, Ma- 
HA'DE'VA gave the title of NAIRRITA, having appointed him to guard the nairriz:, 
or fouth-weft ; and, though he was a Pi/ucha by birth, or naturally bloody-minded, 
yet he was rewarded for his good difpofition, and is worfhipped in India to this 
day, among the eight Dic-54/as, or guardians of as many quarters, who conftantly 
watch, on their elephants, for their fecurity of Cas’, and other holy places in Yambu- 
dwipa: but the abode of his defcendants is declared in the Purénas, to be ftill on 
the banks of the CZ// or Nild. One of his defcendants was Luspuaca, of whom 
an account will be given in a fubfequent fection; and from Luspuaca defcended 
the unfortunate Li'N A'su, not the bard HERIDATTA, who had alfo that name, and 
who will be mentioned hereafter more particularly, but a prince whofe tragical ad- 
ventures are told in the Rdjaniti, and whofe death was lamented annually by the 
people of Egypt: all his misfortunes arofe from the incontinence of his wife Yo'GA, 
BHRASTA or YOGACASHTA ; and his fon MAH A'suRA, having by miftake com- 
mitted inceft with her, put himfelf to death, when he difcovered his crime, leaving 
ifue by his lawful wife. May we not reafonably conjecture, that LuBDu ACA was 
the Laspacus, LiNwASvu, the Laius, and YoGacasuTa the JocAsTA of the 
Greeks? the word Yadupa, from which CEpipus may be derived, fignifics King of 
the Yadu family, and might have been a title of the unhappy MAHA'SURA. 

This account of the Pa//s has been extracted from two of the eighteen Puranas, 
entitled ScANDA, or the God of War, and BRANMANDA, or the Mundane Egg. 
We mutt not omit, that they are faid to have carried from India not only the Ar- 
barvá-véda, which they had a right to poffefs, but even the z5ree others, which 
they acquired clandeftinely, fo that the four books of ancient Indian {cripture once 
exifted in Egypt; and it is remarkable, that the books of Egyptian {cience were ex- 
actly four, called the books of Harmonia or HERMES, which are fuppofed to have 
contained fubjeéts of the higheft antiquity *. NonNus mentions the firft of them 


* See 2 Bryant, 150. 
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as believed to be coeval with the world; and the Brémens aílert, that their three 
firt Védas exifted before the creation. 

The Pa/is, remaining in India, have diiferent names; thofe who dwell to the 
fouth and fouth-weft of Benáres, are, in the vulgar diale&ts, called Pais and B ;, 
in the mountains to the north-eaft of that city, they are in Sanfcrit named Crrdtas ; 
and, toward the Indus, as I am informed, a tribe of them has the appellation of Ha- 
rita: they are now confidered as outcafts, yet are acknowledged to have poflefled a 
dominion in ancient times from the Indus to the eaftern limits of Bengal, and even 
as far as Stam. Their anceftors are defcribed as a moft ingenious people, virtuous, 
brave, and religious; attached particularly to the worfhip of Mauna’DE va’, under 
the fymbol of the Linga or Phallus; fond of commerce, art, fcience; and ufing 
the Par/échi letters, which they invented. They were fupplanted by the Rayaputras; 
and their country, before named Pul/’4an, was afterwards called Rajaputand in the 
vulgar dialect-of their conquerors. The hiflory of the Palis cannot fail to be inte- 
refting, cfpecially as it will be found much connected with that of Europe; and I 
hope foon to be fupplied with materials for a fuller account of them: even their 
miferable remains in Judía muft excite compaffion, when we confider how great 
they once were, and from what height they fell through the intolerant zeal and fu- 
perftition of their neighbours. Their features are peculiar; and their language 
different, but perhaps not radically, from that of other Hindus: their villages are 
fill called Palli; many places, named Pelita, or, more commonly, Bdilata, were 
denominated from them; and in general Pali means a village or town of shepherds 
or herdfmen. The city of Insnvu, to the fouth of the Pzndbya mountains, was em- 
phatically ftyled Pall; and, to imply its diftinguifhed eminence, Sri-pal/i: it ap- 
pears to have been fituated on or near the fpot, where 32547 now ftands, and to be 
the Sar?-palla of ProrzMy, which was called Pahbothre by the Greeks, and, more 
correctly in the Peutingerian table, Palpotra ; for the whole tribe are named PoZ- 
putras in the facred books of the Hindus, and were indubitably the Palibothri of the 
ancients, who, according to PLiny, governed the whole country from the Indus to 
the mouth of the Ganges; but the Greeks have confounded them and their capital 
city with the Ba/putras, whofe chief town, denominated from them, had alfo the. 
name of Rdjagriha, fince changed into Réjamaball: as it was in the mandala, or 
circle, of the Bal*putras, it is improperly called by ProLemy, who had heard that 
expreffion from travellers, Pa//fotbre of the Mandalas. 

We have faid, that Irsuu had the furname of Pingdc/ba, or yellow-eyed, but, in 
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fome dictionaries, he is named P:ngd/Z, or yellow as fine gold; and in the track of 
his emigration from India, we meet with indications of that epithet: the Turki/b 
geographers confid«r the fea-coaft of Yemen, fays Prince KANTEMIR, as part of 
India, calling its inhabitants yellow Indians; the province of Gbildn, fays TEXEIRA, 
has alfo the appellation of Hindu’l Asfar, or Yellow India; and the Ca/pian itfelf is 


by the Turks called the Yellow Sea *. This appears to be the origin of the Pan. 
chean tribes, in Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, whofe native country was called 
Panchea; and the iflands near it, Panchaan: though Dioporus of Sicily, attempt- 
ing to give a defcription from EunEemMERusS of Panchea or Pingáfa, has confined it 
to an inconfiderable ifland near Dwéraca, yet it was really India itfelf, as his de- 
{cription fufficiently fhows; and the place, which he names Qceanida, is no other 
than old SZgar at the mouth of the Ganges; the northern mountain, which he {peaks 
of, is Meru; and the three towns near it arc defcribed in the Purdns with almoft 
the fame appellations. 

Onus, the fhepherd, mentioned in ancient accounts of Egypt, but of whom few | 
particulars are left on record, was, moft probably, Insnu the Palli; whofe defcend- 
ants, the Pimgac/has, appear to have been the Phenscian fhepherds, who once efta- 
blifhed a government on the banks of the Nie: the Phenicians firt made their 
appearance on the fhores of the Erythrean, or Red Sea, by which we muft under- 
ftand the whole Indian ocean between Africk and the Malay coafts; and the Pu- 
ránas thus reprefent it, when they defcribe the waters of the Jrunddadbi as red- 
dened by the reflection of folar beams from the fouthern fide of mount Suméru, 
which abounds with gems of that colour: fomething of this kind is hinted by 
PLiNY T. It is afferted by fome (and from feveral circumftances it appears moft 
probable), that the firft fettlements of the Péenictaus were on the Perjan gulph, 
which is part of the Erythrean fea: Justin fays, that, having been obliged to leave 
their native country (which feems from the context to have been very far eaftwar d), 

they fettled near the Affyrian lake, which is the Perfaa gulph ; and we find an ex- 
tenfive diftri&, named Pa/effins, to the eaft of the Euphrates and Tigris. The word 
Paleftine feems derived from Pallift bar, the feat of the Pullis, or thephcrds T; the 
Samaritans, who before lived in that country, fecm to have been a remnant of the 
Pallis, who kept themfelves diftinct from their neighbours, and probably removed 
for that reafon to the Paleftine on the fhore of the Meaiterranean; but after their 


f Lib. cap. 7o. 
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arrival in that country, they withed to ingratiate themfelves with the Jews and 
Phenicians, and, for that purpofe, claimed affinity with them ; alleging, fometimes,. 
that they were defcended from JAcosB, and at other times, that they fprang from 
PINKHAS ; a word pronounced alfo PHINEAS, and fuppofed (but, I think, lefs pro- 
bably), to mean the fon of AARON. Certainly, the ‘ews looked upon the Samari- 
tans as a tribe of Philifines; for mount Garizim was called Palitan and Peltan.. 
TREMELLIUS, in the wifdom of the fon of SiRACH, writes Pah/chthea, but in the 
Greek we find the Philiftines, who refide on tbe mount of Samaria *; but let us return 
to Palefine in Affyria. 

Whether the pofterity of Pmgdcfba, or the yellow Hindus, divided themíelves 
into two bodies, one of which paffed directly into Phenice, and the other went, along 
the Arabian fhores, to Aby/enia, or whether the whole nation firt entered the 
fouthern parts of Arabia, then crofled over to 4frick, and fettled in the countries 
adjacent to the Nile, I cannot determine; but we have ftrong reafons to. believe, 
that fome, or all of them, remained a confiderable time on the coaft of Yemen: the 
Panchean tribes in that country were confidered as Indians: many names of places 
in it, which ancient geographers mention, are clearly San/crit, and moft of thofe 
names are found at prefent in India. The famed Rhadamanthus, to whom HOMER 
gives the epithet ye//ow, and his brother Minos, were, it feems, of Phenician extrac- 
tion: they are faid to have reigned in radia, and were, probably, Padlis defcended 
from PiNGA'CSHA, who, as we have obferved, were named alfo Cirázas, whence 
the weftern ifland in which Mrnos, or his progeny, fettled, might have dcrived its 
appellations of Curetis T and Crete, . In {cripture we find the Pelr and Kerethi 
named as having fettled in Pa/z//ime; but the fecond name was pronounced Krethi 
by the Greek interpreters, as it is by feveral modern commentators: hence we meet 
with Krita, a diftri& of Palejtine, and at Gaza with a JuP1TER Cret@us, who feems 
to be the Crzéfwara of the Hindus. In the fpoken Indian diale&s, Palita is ufed. 
for Palli, a herdíman; and the Egyptian: had the fame word ; for their priefts told. 
Heropotus, that their country had once been invaded by Pu1L1ı Tus, the fhepherd,, 
who ufed to drive his cattle along the N/, and afterwards built the pyramids f.. 
The PAy//ite of Protemy, who are. called Bu//ozts by Captain R.. Covert, had: 


* Chap. 4o. v. 26. 

> Prr. lib. 4. cap. 12. Curctis was named, acconling to ANAXIMANDER, from the Curetes, under their king. 
PuivisTipss. 
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their name from Béi/ata, which in India means a place inhabited by Pa//is or B&ils: 
the ancient fhepherds made fo confpicuous a figure in Egypt, that it is needlefs to 
expatiate on their hiftory ; and for an account of the fhepherds in or near Aby/inta, 
I refer to the Travels of Mr. Bruce. Let us return to Meroé. 

The writers of the Purdnas, and of other books efteemed facred by the Hindus 
were far from wifhing to point out the origin of mere cities, how diftinguifhed fo- 
ever in civil tranfactions : their object was to account for the foundation of temples 
and places of pilgrimage; but it often happened, that feveral places of worfhip were 
in different periods erected at a fmall diftance from each other ; and, as the number 
of inhabitants increafed round each temple, an immenfe town was at length form- 
ed out of many detached parts; though we are never told in the Purdnas, whether 
thofe confecrated edifices were contiguous or far afunder. This happened to Mer- 
phis, as we fhall prefently fhow ; and it feems to have been the cafe with Punyavatt, 
and with Merha or Mrira: thofe words are written Met’ ba and Mridd, but there 
is fomething fo peculiar in the true found of the Nágar? letters, za, t’ha, da, d'ha, 
that they are generally pronounced, efpecially when they are placed between two 
vowels, like a palatial ra; the vowel r£ has likewife a great peculiarity, and, as we 
before obferved on the word Ks/bn for Crifbna, is frequently changed: now the 
whole Trogldytica was named Midoë or Mirboe ; and he who fhall attentively con- 
fider the paffage in PLINY, where the towns of Midoé and fal are mentioned, will 
perceive, that they can be no other than Mero? and /Efar. This interchange of ‘da 
and ra fo exactly refembles the Sanfirit, that the name of «Mero? feems more pro- 
bably derived from Mrida, than from Metha, or a college of priefis ; efpecially as 
the Pallis were almoft exclufively attached to the worfhip of MRiRA, or Mana 
DE'VA : a place in Pegu, called Mrira from the farhe deity, has in PToLEMYy the 
name of .Mareura, and is now pronounced Mero by the natives. 

According to the Puraas, the refidence of King I'r (who formerly ruled over 
Egypt and Ethiopia), was on the banks of the C4/ river, and had the name of Mrira 
or Mrira-/t’ban, becaufe its principal temple was dedicated to Mrira and his con- 
fort MRiNA'Nr, or PA'RvATI': now, when we read in STEPHANUS of Byzantium 
that the fort of Merufium near Syracufe was believed by fome to have taken its 
name from Meroe in Ethiopia, we muft underftand, that it was named from a place . 
of worfhip facred to Mnin A, the chief Ethiopian divinity ; and the fame author in- 
forms us, that Merce//z Diana, or MRiRESWwARV Devi, who is reprefented with a 
ercfeent on her forehead, was adored at Morufiu:n in Sicily. We may conclude, , 
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that her hufband Maire’swara, was the God of Meroe, called a barbarous deity by 
the Greeks, who, being themfelves unable to articulate his name, infifted that it was 
concealed by his priefts. It has been imagined, that CAMBYsEs gave the name of 
his fifter and wife to Afcroé; but it is very dubious, in my opinion, whether he 
penetrated fo far as that city: in all events he could have made but a fhort ftay in 
the diflrid, where, as he was abhorred by the Egyptians and .E£biops, it is impro- 
bable, that a name impofed by him, could have been current among them; and 
whatever might have been his firft intention as to the name of his wife, yet, when 
he had killed her, and undergone a feries of dreadful misfortunes in thofe regions, 
it is moft probable, that he gave ana no further trouble about her or the coun- 
try. 

In the book entitled Sarva-ratndcara, we have the following ftory of King I'r, 
who is fuppofed to have been Mriza himfelf in a human fhape, and to have died 
at Meroe, where he long reigned. 

On the banks of the N/d, there had been long contei between the Devatas and 
the Daityas: but the latter tribe having prevailed, their king and leader Sanc’Ha- 

SURA, who refided in the ocean, made’ frequent incurfions into the country, ad- 
vancing ufually in the night and retiring before day to his fubmarine palace: thus he 
deftroyed or made captive many excellent, princes, whofe territories and people were 
between two fires; for, while SANC’HASURA was ravaging one fide of the conti- 
nent, CRAcAcuA, king of Crauncha-dwip, ufed to defolate the other ; both armies 
confifting of favages ad cannibals, who when they met fought together with brutal 
ferocity, and thus changed the moft fertile of regions into a barren defert. In this 
diftrefs, the few natives who furvived raifed their hands and hearts to BHAGAvA'N, 

. and exclaimed: * Let him that can deliver us from thefe difaflers be our King,’ 
ufing the word IT, which re-echoed through the whole country. At that inftant 
arofe a violent florm, and the waters of the Caä were ftrangely agitated, when 
there appeared from the waves of the river a man, afterwards called I'r, at the head 
of a numerous army, faying abbayam, or there is no fear; and, on his appearance, 
the Daityas deleended into Patala, the demon Sanc’uasura plunged into the 
ocean, and the favage legions preferved themfelves by precipitate flight. The King 

‘Ir, a fubordinate incarnation of Mrir A, re-eftablifhed peace and profperity through 
all Sanc badwipa, through Berbara-défa, Mifra-J/i ban, and Arva-ft' ban, or Arabia; 
the tribes of Cuz'la-céfas and Ha/yasilus returned to their former habitation, and juf- 
tice prevailed through the whole extent of his dominions: the place, near which 
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he fprang from the middle of the Nid, is named, J'ta, or Uff Adr, and the capi- 
tal of his empire, Mrira or Mrird-f? ban. His defcendants are called 77, in the 
derivative form, and their country, 4stéya: the king himfelf is generally deno- 
minated Arr, and was thus erroneoufly named by my Pandit and his friends, till 
after a long fearch they found the paflage, in which his adventure is recorded. The 
Greeks, in whofe language aéfos means an Eagle, were very ready, as ufual, to find 
an etymology for Ait: they admit, however, that the Nile was firft called Aitos, 
after a dreadful {welling of the river, which greatly alarmed the Ethiopians * ; and 
this is conformable to what we read in the Saiva-ratndcara. At the time of that 
prodigious intumefcencc in the river, it is faid, that PROMETHEUS was king of Egypt; 
but PROMETHEus appears to be no other than PRAMAT'HESA, a title of Mnira, 
fignifying Lord of the Pramat'bas, who are fuppofed to be the five fenfes; and, in 
that character, he is believed to have formed a race of men. STEPHANUS of 
Byzantium and EusrATHIUS T affert, that AgTUs was an Indian or Hindu; but, 
as nothing like this can be collected from the Purdnas, they confounded, I imagine, 
Ir or Arr with Yapu, of which [ fhall inftantly fpeak. The chief ftation of I'r, 
or Aitam, which could not have been very diftant from Mrira-/f’4an, I take to be 
the celebrated place of worfhip, mentioned by STrasBof, and by Dioponvs called 
Avatum |, which was near Meroé: it was the fame, I believe, with the Tathis of 
PTOLEMY and Tatu of PLiny, fituated in an ifland, which according to Mr. BRUCE 
is at prefent known by the name of Kurgos, and which was fo near Meroé as to 
form a kind of harbour for it. 

The origin of the Y¢fus is thus related. UGRASE'NA, or UGRA, was father of 
Dr'vAcr, who was CrisHNA’s mother; his fon Cansa, having imprifoned him, 
and ufurped his throne, became a mercilefs tyrant, and fhowed a particular animo- 
fity againft his kinfmen the Yadavas, or defcendants of Yapu, to whom, when any 
of them approached him, he ufed to fay yatu, or be gone, fo repeatedly, that they 
acquired the nickname of Yatu, inftead of the refpectable patronymick, by which 
they had been diftinguifhed. Cansa made feveral attempts to deftroy the Children 
of De'vaci; but Crisuna, having been preferved from his machinations, lived to 
kill the tyrant and reftore UGRAsENaA, who became a fovercign of the world. 
During the infancy, however, of CrisHna, the perfecutcd Yddavas emigrated from 
India, and retired to the mountains of the exterior Cusha-dwip, or Abyfinia: their 

* Diop. Sic. B. ır. $ On Dionys. tligmy. 
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leader ZZru was properly entitled Ya’DAVE'NDRA, or Prince of Yédavas; whence 
thofe mountains acquired the fame appellation. They are now called Ourémidré, 
or rdwemidré, which means, we are told, the Land of Arwe, the firft king of that 
country *; but, having heard the true San/crit name pronounced, in common 
{peech, J'arevindra, I cannot but fufpe& a farther corruption of it in the name of 
the Adyfinian mountains. ‘Thofe Indian emigrants are defcribed in the Purdas as a 
blamelefs, pious, and even facred, race; which is exactly the character given by the 
ancients to the genuine Ethiopians, who are faid by STEPHANUS of Byzantium, by 
-Eusesius, by PuiLosrRATUs, by Eusratuius, and others, to have come ori- 
ginally from Jndia under the guidance of Ag Tus, or Yátu; but they confound him 
with king Arr, who never was there: YA'DABE'NDRA (for fo his title is generally 
pronounced), feems to be the wife and learned Jndian, mentioned in the Pa/chal 
Chronicle by the name of ANDUBARIUS T. The king or chief of the Ya¢us is 
correctly named Y A'TrvPA, or in the weftern pronunciation, JA'TuPA ; and their 
country would, in a derivative form, be called 4tupéya: now the writers of the 
Univerfal Hiftory affert, that the native Exsiopians give their country, even at this 
day, the names of Itiopia and Zaitiopia. There can be little or no doubt, that YA- 
TUPA was the king ÆTuH10Ps of the Greek Mythologifts, who call him the fon of 
VuLcAN ; but, according to the Purans, that defcent could not be afcribed to Y A Tu, 
though it might, perhaps, to King IT; for it will be fhown, in a fubfequent part of 
this effay, that the VuLcan of Egypt was alfo confidered by the Hindus as an aván- 
tara, or fubordinate incarnation of MAnA'DEVA. 

Not only the land of Egypt and the countries bordering on the Nile, but even 
Africa itfelf, had formerly the appellation of èrsa ; from the numerous fettlements, I 
fuppofe, of the dirs, or fhepherds, as they are called in the fpoken Indian dialects : 
in Sanfcrit the true word is Abbir, and hence, I conceive, their principal ftation in , 
the land of Go/ben, on the borders of Egypt, was named ,baris and Avaris; for 
Gbofben à itfelf, or Ghofbáyana, means the abode of fbepberds or berd/men; and Ghofba, 
though it alfo fignify a gépa/, or Cowherd, is explained in San/crit dictionaries by 
the phrafe Abbirapalli, a town or village of Abbiras or Pallis. 

The mountains of Abyfinia have in Sanferit the name of Nifhadba; and from 
them flowed the Nanda (which runs through the land of Pujhpaverfham about the 
Jake Dembea), the Little Cri/bnd, or Tacazze, and the Sanc'bandgd, or Mareb; of 


* Univ. Hift. vol. 16. p. 222. 4 Chron. Pafch. p. 36. 
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which ‘three rivers we fhall hereafter fpeak more particularly. Since the Hindus 
place another Méru in the Southern Hemifphere, we muft not be furprized to find 
the Ní/á deícribed by them as rufhing over three ranges of mountains, which have 
the fame names with three fimilar ranges, over which the Gazgd, in their opinion, 
forces its way, before it enters the plains of India: thofe mountains are the Himd- 
Jaya, or Seat of Snow, the Ni/badba, and.the Hémacuta, or with a golden peak. The 
Hindus believe, that a range of African hills is covered with fnow ; the old Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Romans, believed the fame thing; and modern travellers affert, 
that {now falls here and there in fome parts of Africa; but the fouthern Himd/aya 
is more generally called Sz/Zzza, which implies the end, or limit, of cold. On the 
northern Himalaya is the celebrated lake Manafa-faras, or Mánafaróvara, near Su- 
méru, the abode of Gods; who are reprefented fometimes as reclining in their 
bowers, and fometimes as making aérial excurfions in their Vimdnas, or heavenly 
cars: thus on, or within, the fouthern Himd/aya, we find the lake of the Gods, 
which correfponds with that in the north; with this difference, that the exiftence 
of the fouthern lake cannot be doubted, while that of the northern may well be 
called in queftion (unlefs there be fuch a lake in the unknown region between Tibet 
and the high plains of Bokhbara); for what the Sannya/is call Mdnafarévar, is in 
truth the Vindbya/aras of the Purdns. Beyond the fouthcrn lake of the Gods is 
another Mérz, the feat alfo of divinities, and the place of their airy jaunts; for it is 
declared in the Purans, as the Brábmens inform us, that, within the mountains, 
towards the fource of the Nz/a, there are delightful groves inhabited by deities, who 
divert themfelves with journeying in their cars from hill to hill: the Greeks gave to 
that fouthern Meru the appellation of 8:2» 2x»uo, in allufion to the Pzmáns, or celef- 
fial cars; but they meant a range of hills, according to PLINY and AGATHEME- 
RUS *, not a fingle infulated mountain. PLINY, who places that mountainous trac 
in.the fouth of Ethiopia, makes it project a great way into the fouthern ocean : ‘its 
weftern limit is mentioned by ProrrMYy; and the Nudzan geographer {peaks of all 
the three ranges. By the Chariot of the Gods we are to underftand the lofty grounds 
in the centre of the African peninfula, from which a great many rivers, and innu- 
merable rivulets, flow in all directions: fires were conftantly feen at night on the 
fummit of thofe highlands ; and that appearance, which has nothing very flrange in 
it, has been fully accounted for by modern travellers. 


* Plin. 1,6, c. 30, 1. g. c. x, 1.2. c. 106; Agathem, B. 2. ch. g. 
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We come now to the Ha/yastlas or Habafbis, who are mentioned, 1 am told, in: 
the Puranas, though but feldom ; and their name is believed to have the following 
etymology; C'HARMA, having /aughed at his father SATYAvRATA, who had by 
accident intoxicated himfelf with a fermented liquor, was nicknamed Hé/yast/a, or 
the Laugher ; and his defcendants were called from him Ha/fyas#las in Sanferit, and, 
in the fpoken diale@ts, Ha/yas, Hanfelis, and even Habafbis; for the Arabick word ` 
is fuppofed by the Hindus to be a corruption of Hd/yz. By thofe defcendants of 
CHARMA they underftand the 4/rican negroes, whom they fuppofe to have been 
the firft inhabitants of éy/finia; and they place 4hyfina partly in the dwipa of 
Cufba, partly in that of Sanc'ba Proper. Dr. Pocock was told at the Cataracts, that 
beyond them, or in the exterior Cufba-dwip, there were Jeven mountains; and the 
Brábmen: particularly affect that number: thus they divided thc old continent into 
feven large iflands, or peninfulas, and in each ifland we find feven diftrids with as 
many rivers and mountains. The following is the Paurdnic divifion of Cufba-dwip 
called exterior, with refpe& to that of Jambu: 


DISTRICTS. MOUNTAINS. RIVERS. 
‘Apydyana. Pufbpaver{ba. Nanda. 
Paribbadra. Cumudddri. ` Rajani. 
Dévaverfha. Cundádri. Cubz. 
Ramanaca. Vamadéva. Sarafwat?, 
Sumanafa, ‘Satas'ringa. Sinivali, 
Surdcbana., Sarafa. Anumat 
Avijnyata. Sabafrafruti. Rácá. 


bd 


It feems unneceffary to fet down the etymology of all thefe names; but it may 
not be improper to add, that 'Sazasrizga means with a bundred peaks, and Sabafraj- 
ruti, with a thoufand fircams. 

Between the exterior Cu/ha-dwip and Sanc'ba Proper lies, according to the Pu- 
rans, on the banks of the NZ/Z, the country of Beréara; which includes, therefore, 
all the land between Syene and the confluence of the Nile with the Tacazzè, which 
is generally called Raréara and Baréar to this day ; but, in a larger fenfe, it is un- 
derftood by the Paurdzics to comprize all the burning fands of Africa. Barbara- 
défa, which anfwers to the /oca arida et ardentia, mentioned by PLINY as adjacent 
to the Nii, was a fertile and charming country, before it was burned, according to. 
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the Hindu legends, which will be found in a fubfequent fection, firt by the ap- 
proach of Surya, or the Sun, and afterwards by the influence of Sani, or Saturn. 
Its principal city, where Bar^aréfwara had a diftinguifhed temple, was called Bar- 
bara-f ban, and ftood on the banks of the Nile: the Tamévanfa, or Children of 
T'AMAs, refided in it; and it is, moft probably, the town of TAMa, which PLINY 
places on the eaftern bank of the Nile, an hundred and twenty-nine Roman miles 
above Syene *. 

The crude noun Tamas, in the firft cafe Tamah, and Tamó before certain confo- 
nants, means darkne/s, and it is alfo a title of SAN1; whofe defcendants are fuppofed 
to have lived in Barbara, and are reprefented as an ill-clothed, half-ftarved race of 
people, much like the prefent inhabitants of the fame country. The following fables 
appear to be aftrological, but might have had fome foundation in hiftory, as the 
Hindu regents of planets were in truth old philofophers and legiflators, whofe works 
are ftill extant. 

TAMAH, or SATURN,.had two wives, Sr’HAVERA’ and JARAT'HA, whofe 
names imply age and decrepitude: by the former he had feven fons, Mriryu, 
Cara, Daa, ULcA', Guo'RA, ADHAMA, CAN'TACA ; by the latter only two, 
Ma’npya and Gurica. The fons of MA'NDYA were ASUBHA, ARISHT’HA, 
Guia, PrrHA: thofe of GuricA were Gap'nA and GRAHILA : they were all 
abominable men, and their names denote every thing that is horrid. It is exprefsly 
faid in the Puranas, that TAMAH was expelled from Egypt exactly at the time 
when ARAMA, a grandfon of SATYAVRATA, died; that his children retired into 
‘Barbara; and that his grandíon Gur Ma reigned over that country, when it was 
invaded by CaPE'NAsA, who will prefently appear, beyond a doubt, to be CEPHEvS. 
The Tamévanfas are defcribed as living in Barbara Proper, which is now called 
Nubia, and which lay, according to the Indian geography, between the dwipas of 
Sanc’Ha and of Cusna without: but the other parts of Barbara, toward the mouths. 
ef the Nile, were inhabited by the children of R A'nu ; and this brings us to another 
aftronomical tale, extracted froth a book, entitled Chintdman’s, 

Ra‘uu is reprefented, on account of his tyranny, as an immenfe river-dragon,*or 
crocodile, or rather a fabulous monfter with four talons, called Gréba, from a root 
implying violent féizure: the word is. commonly interpreted Sanger, or /hark, but 
in fome dictionaries it is made fynonymous to nacra, or crocodile ; and, in the Pue 


^ 
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ránas, it feems to be the creature of poetical fancy. The tyrant, however, in his 
human fhape, had fix children, Dawaya, DHU'MRA, SINHA, LAGUD A, Danna, 
and CARTANA (which names are applied to comets of different forms), all equally 
mifchievous with their father: in his allegorical character, he was decapitated by 
VisHNU; his lower extremity became the Cetu, or dragon’s tail, and his head, ftill 
called Rabu, the afcending node; but the head is fuppofed when it fell on earth, to 
have been taken up by Prr^uiNAs, or PiT’H!'N, and by him placed at Ré£u-/f bán 
(to which the Greeks gave the name of Herodpolis), where it was worfhipped, and 
gave oracular anfwers ; which may be the origin of the {peaking heads, mentioned 
by Yeuwifb writers as prepared by magick. The pofterity of Ranu were from him 
denominated Grábas; and they might have been the anceflors of thofe Grati, or 
Greeks, who came originally from Egypt: it is remarkable, that Hesron, in his 
Theogony, mentions women in Africa named Graia, who had fine complexions, 
and were the offspring of Puorcys and Cr To. The Grá^as are painted by the 
writers of the Purdnas in moft unfavourable colours; but an allowance muft be 
made for a fpirit of intolerance and fanaticifm: RA'Hu was worfhipped, in fome 
countries, as Harta, or Lucirer (whom in fome refpe&ts he refembles), was 
adored in the eaftern parts of Egypt, and in Arabia, the Stony and the De/fert, ac- 
cording to JERoM, in the life of Hirarion; but, though we muft fuppofe, that 
his votaries had a very different opinion of the GrZ5a:s from that inculcated by the 
Hindus, yet it is certain, that the Greeks were not fond of being called Gratof, and 
very feldom gave themfelves that appellation. 

The fandy deferts in Egypt, to the eaft and weft of the Nile, are confidered by 
the Purdns as part of Barbara; and this may account for what Heroporus fays of 
the word Barbaros, which, according to him, was applied by the Egypétans to all, 
who were unable to fpeak their language, meaning the inhabitants of the defert, who 
were their only neighbours: fince the people of Barbara, or children of Saturn, 
were looked upon as a cruel and deceitful race, the word was afterwards transferred 
to men of that difpofition; and the Greeks, who had lived in Egypt, brought the 
appellation into their new fettlements, but feem to have forgotten its primitive 
meaning. | 

On the banks of the NZ/2 we find the Cri/bna-girt, or Black mountain of Barbara, 
which can be no other than the black and barren range of hills which Mr. Bruce 
faw at a great diftance towards the Nie from Tarfowey: in the caves of thofe oun- 
tains lived the Zamavat/as, of whom we thall {peak hereafter. Though the land of 
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Barbara be faid in the Purans to lie between the dwipas of CusuA and SANC’HA, 
yet it is generally confidered as part of the latter. The NiX, on leaving the burn- 
ing fands of Barbara, enters the country of SANcC'uA Proper, and forces its way 
through the Héma-ciéta, or Golden Mountains; an appellation which they retain to 
this day; the mountain called Pancóryfos by the Greeks, was part of that range, 
which is named O//a£i by the Arabs; and the Nubian geographer fpeaks of the 
Golden Mountains, which are a little above Ofwéz. Having pafled that ridge, the 
Nila enters Cardama-f bán, or the Land of Mud; which obvioufly means the fer- 
tile Egyptian valley, fo long covered with Mud after every inundation: the Purdnas 
give a dreadful idea of that muddy land, and affert that no mortal durft approach it ; 
but this we muft underftand as the opinion formed of it by the firft colonifts, who 
were alarmed by the reptiles and monfters abounding in it, and had not yet feen 
the beauty and richnefs of its fertile ftate, It is exprefsly declared to be in Mis'ra- 
JP bán, or the Country of a mixed People; for fuch is the meaning in San/crit of the 
word Misra: fometimes the compound word Misra-/i' bán is applied to the Lower 
Egypt, and fometimes (as in the hiftory of the wars of Cap/za/2) to the whole 
country; in which fenfe, I am told, the word Gupta-/’han is ufed in ancient books, 
but I have never yet feen it applied fo extenfively. gupta certainly means guarded 
on all fides; and Gupta, or guarded, is the name of a place reputed holy ; which was, 
I doubt not, the famed Coptos of our ancient geographers; who mentioned a tri- 
partite arrangement of Egypt, exactly conformable.to the three divifions of Misrc- 
Jf bán, particularly recorded in the Purdza:: the firft of them was Tapdvana, the 
woodlands of Tapas, or auftere devotion, which was probably Upper Egypt, or The- 
bais; the fecond, Misra Proper, called alfo Can£aca-d//2, or the Land of Thorns, 
which anfwers to the Lower Egypt or Heptanomis; and the third, Aranya and 
"tav, or the Forefls emphatically fo named, which were fituated at the mouths of 
the N//2, and formed what we call the Delta. The firft inhabitants of Egypt found, 
on their arrival, that the whole country about the mouths of the Nile was an im- 
menfe foreft ; part impervious, which they called 7421, part uninhabited, but prac- 
ticable, which had the name of Aranya. 

T APOVANA feems to have been always adapted to religious aufterities ; and the 
firft Chriftian anchorets ufed to feclude themfelves in the wilds of Thebes for the 
purpofe of contemplation and abftra&ed piety: thus we read, that the abbot Pa- 
CHOMIUS retired, with his difciples, to the wildernefs of Tabenna, and there built a 
monaftery, the remains of which dre full vifible, a day's journey below Dendera, 

near 
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near an ifland now called Tabenna, and, according to Srcarp, a little below the fite 
of Thebes. The country around Dendera is at this day covered with Forefts of 
Daum; a tree, which fome defcribe as a dwarf palm, and others as a Rhamnus 3 
thence Dendera was called by JuvENAL the /hady Tentyra. 

There can be no doubt, that Tapevana was Upper Egypt, or the Thebais; for 
feveral places, the fituation of which will be clearly afcertained in the courfe of this 
effay, are placed by the authors of the Purdns in the forefts of Tapas: the words 
Thebaius and Thebinites are both faid to be derivatives of Thebai; but the fecond of 
them feems rather derived from Tapévan or Tabenna. So fond are nations of accom- 
modating foreign words to their own language, that the 4raés, who have changed 
Tapofiris into Abu’ fair, or Father of Travel, have, in the fame fpirit, converted Ta- 
benna into Medinatabind, or the Town of our Father; though fome of them call it 
Medinat Tabu from Tapd, which an Arab could not pronounce. The principal place 
in this divifion was Cardama-/i bali, which is mentioned in the Purans as a temple 
of confiderable note; the legend is, that GuPTESWARA and his confort had long 
been concealed in the mud of the Nila, near Gupta-ff bdn, or Coptos, but at length 
{prang from it and appeared at CerZama-/? bali, both wholly befmeared with mud, 
whence they had alfo the titles of CARDAMESWARA and CARDAMESWARI', We, 
may obferve, that Gupta fignifies both guarded and concealed, and in either fenfe 
may be the origin of the word Aiguptos: as to Cardama, the canine letter is fo often 
omitted in the vulgar pronunciation of San/ferit words, that Cardam, or Cadam, 
feems to be the CapMus of the Greeks; and we fhall hereafter illuftrate this etymo- 
logy with circumftances, which will fully confirm it. 

Mifra-ff bán is called alfo Mira and Mirena in the facred books of the Hindus; 
where it is faid, that the country was peopled by a mixed race, confifting of various. 
tribes, who, though living for their convenience in the fame region, kept themfelves 
diftin&, and were perpetually difputing either on their boundaries, or, which is. 
moft probable, on religious opinions: they feem to be the mingled people mentioned. 
in Scripture, To appeafe their feuds, BRAHMA himfelf defcended in the character 
of Iswara: whence Mj/rd/wara became one of the titles. The word Mr, which 
the Arabs apply to Egypt and to its metropolis, feems clearly derived from the Saz- 
ferit; but, not knowing its origin, they ufe it for any large city, and give the appel- 
lation of 4/mi/rag in the dual to Céfa and Bafra: the fame word is alfo found in. 
the fenfe of a boundary, or line of feparation. Of Mi/r the dual and plural forms in. 
Hebrew are Mi/raim and Mijrím, and the fecond of them is often applied in fcrip- 
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ture to the people of Egypt. As to the Mazor, or more properly, Mas‘ur, there is 
a difference of opinion among the tranflators of IsAtAm *: in the old Eng/// ver- 
fion we find the paffage, in which the word occurs, thus rendered, “ the brooks of 
* defence fhall be emptied and dried up ;" but Bifhop Low Tu, after fome commen- 
tators, changes the drooks of defence, into the canals of Egypt; and this is obvioufly 
the meaning of the prophet; though the form of the word be more like the Arakan 
plural Mufúr than any form purely Hebrew. 

STEPHANUS of Byzantium fays, that Egypt was called Myara by the Phenictans; 
but furely this is a miftake for My/ara: according to Surpas and Evsesuus, it had 
the name of Mefraia; but this, I conceive, fhould be written Me/ra:a from Mi/réya, 
which may be grammatically deduced from the root Mif. The name Cantaca défa 
was given to Mufra for a reafon fimilar to that of Acanthus, a town and territory 
abounding in thorny trees. 

It was an opinion of the Egygtian priefts, and of HrRODOTUS alfo, when he was 
in their country, that the valley of Egypt was formerly an arm of the fea, which 
extended as far as the Cataracts: whether this opinion be well founded, is not now 
the queftion ; but a notion of the fame kind occurs in the Purdnas, and the Brá£- 
mens account, in their way, for the alteration, which they fuppofe to have happened. 
PRAMODA, they fay, was a king of Sanc ba-dwip Proper, and refided on the fhore 
of the fea called Sazc'bédadb:: the country was chiefly peopled by Miécb bas, or 
or fuch as fpeak barbaroufly, and by favage Rácfbafas, who are believed to be evil 
demons; nor was a fingle Brdbmen to be found in the kingdom, who could explain 
the Védas and inftru& mankind in their duties. This greatly affli@ed the pious 
king; till he heard of a RZ/2z, or boly man, eminent in piety and in facred know- 
ledge, who lived in the country of Barbara, and was named Pr'r'ur' or PrTur- 
NASA, but was generally diftinguifhed by the title of Pir^ui-Rísui; he was vifited 
by PRAMoO'DA in perfon, and, after many intreaties, prevailed on to accompany the 
king to Sanc’ba-dwipa; but, when he faw the incorrigible wickednefs of its inhabi- 
tants, he was wholly in defpair of effe&ing any good in that country, and paffed 
the night without fleep. Early in the morning he repaired to the fea-fhore, where, 
taking water and Cws'éa-prafs in his hand, he was on the point of uttering an im- 
precation on SANc’HO-DADHI: the God of the Ocean perceived his intent, and 
threw himfelf trembling at his feet, afking humbly what offence he had committed. 
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“ Thy waters, anfwered the Saint, wafh a polluted region, into which the king has 
* conduded me, but in which I cannot exift: give me inftantly a purer piece of 
* Jand, on which I may refide and perform the duties of religion.” In that inftant 
the fea of Sanc’ua retired for the fpace of a hundred ycjanas, or 492: miles, ‘and 
left the holy man in poffeffion of all the ground appearing on that dereli@tion: the’ 
king, on hearing of the miracle, was tranfported with joy, and caufed a fplendid 
palace to be built on an ifland in the territory newly acquired ; it was called Pit’- 
hi-fP ban, becaufe Pi'r'ui refided in it, having married the hundred daughters of 
PRAMODA ; and, on his beginning to read le&ures on the Véda, he was in a fhort 
time attended by numerous difciples. This fable, which had, probably, fome found- 
ation in truth, is related in a book, entitled, Viswa-/ara-pracafa, or a — of 
what is moft excellent in tbe univerfe. 

Pir'ui-sr'HA'N could not be very diftant from Cardama-f’bald, or the city of 
Thebes, to which, according to the Brahmanda, the Sage’s daughter, from him called 
PAIT HINT, ufed to go almoft every day for the purpofe of worfhipping Mana’pDE'va: 
it feems, therefore, to be the Pathros of Scripture, named Pathures by the Greek in- 
terpreters, and Pathuris by PLINY, from whofe context it appears to have ftood at 
no great diftance from Thebes; and it was, certainly, in Upper Egypt. It was pro- 
bably the fame place, which ProrzMY calls Tathyris, either by miftake or in con- 
formity to the pronunciation of the Etiopians, who generally fubftituted the letter 
T for P, which they could not articulate: from the data in ProLemy it could not 
have been above fix miles to the weft of Theses, and was, therefore, in that large 
ifland formed by an arm of the Nile, which branches out at Ermenth, and rejoins 
the main body of the river at the Memnomium. According to the old Egyptians, 
the fea had left all Upper Egypt from the Cataracts as far as Memphis; and the dif- 
tance between thofe two places is nearly that mentioned in the Purázas, or about 
an hundred ygjans: the God of the Ocean, it feems, had attempted to regain the 
land, which he had been forced to relinquifh ; but MAHApEva (with a new title 
derived from Nazuas, or the /ey, and Iswara or /ord) effectually ftopped his en- 
croachments ; and this was the origin of NaZbab-fi ban, or Memphis, which was the 
moft diftinguifhed among the many confiderable places in Mz/ra, and which appears 
to have confifted of feveral detached parts; as 1. Ugra-// bán, fo called from UGRA, 
the Ucuoreus of the Greeks; 2. Naóbab, the Nopé of Scripture; 3. A part named 
Mifra; 4. Móbana-fl'bén, which may, perhaps, be the, prefent Mosannan; and, 
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3 hued bán, c or Laya-vat), vulgarly pronounced Layáti, the fuburb of Lete, or 
| MGR 

Rédana-ft ban, or the place of Weeping, is the ifland in the lake of Márí/bà, or 
Merit, éoncerning which we have the following Indian ftory in the Vifwa/éra- 
pracafa. . 

PrTI-sUCA, who had a power of feparating his foul from his body, voluntarily 
afcended toward heaven; and his wife MA'nr'sHA', fuppofing him finally departed, 
retired to a wildernefs, where fhe fat on a hillock, fhedding tears fo abundantly, that 
they formed a lake round it; which was afterwards named Asru-tirt’ba, or the 
holy place of tears: its waters were black, or very dark azure, and the fame colour 
is afcribed by STRABO to thofe of Maris, Her fon ME pur, or Menu, Suca had 
alfo renounced the world, and, feating himfelf near her, performed the fame reli- 
gious aufterities: their devotion was fo fervent and fo long continued, that the in- 
ferior Gods began to apprehend a diminution of their own influence. At length 
Ma'ni'suA! dying fetrvratà; or dutiful to ber lord, joined him among the Vi/baz- 
/oca, or inhabitants of VisuNnu’s heaven; and her fon, having folemnized the ob- 
fequies of them both, raifed a fumptuous temple, in which he placed a ftatue of 
VISHNU, at the feat of his weeping mother; whence it acquired the appellation of 
Rddana-f hdna. “ They, who make ablutions in the lake of 4/ru-tirt’ba, fays the 
* Hindu writer, are purified from their fins, and exempt from worldly affe&ions, 
** afcending after death to the heaven of Visunu; and they who worfhip the deity 
“at Ródana-/? bdn enjoy heavenly blifs, without being fubje& to any future tranf- 
“ migration.” No lake in the world, except that of Maris, correfponds, both in 
name and in circumftances, with that of 7/ru-tir?'ba and the ifland in the midft of 
it, which was alfo called Mérh:, or Mér/z-/? ban, from the name of the prince who 
confecrated it: the two ftatues on it were faid by the Greeks, to be thofe of Maris 
and his queen ; but they appear from the Purána: to have been thofe of Visanu, 
or Osiris, and of Ma’risHa, the mother of" Manis; unlefs the image of the God 
was conlidered in fubftancé as that of the departed king, who, in the language of 
the Hindu theologians, was wholly abforbed in the divine effence. Three lakes in 
the countries adjacent to the JVze, have names in the Purdns derived from asru, or 
tears; firt, Sécdfru, or Tears of Sorrow, another name for Afrutirt ha, or Maris; 
fecondly, Herfbafru, or Tears of Yoy; and, thirdly, 'Zfnandafru, or Tears of an in- 
ward pleafurable fenfation ; to both which belong legendary narratives in the Purd- 
nas, One of the infernal rivers was named A/rumati, or the Tearful; but the firft 
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of them was Paitarasi, where a boatman had been ftationed to ferry over the fouls 
of mortals into the region of Yama: the word vitarana, whence the name of the 
river is derived, alludes to the fare given for the paflage over it. 

III. We muft now fpeak particularly of Sanc’ha-dwipa Proper, or the [land of 
Sells, as the word literally fignifies; for Sanc’ha means a fea-fhell, and is generally 
applied to the large buccinum: the Red Sea, which abounds with fhells of extraor- 
dinary fize and beauty, was confidered as part of the Sanc’habdbi, or Sanc’hddadhi ; 
and the natives of the country before us wore large collars of fhells, according to 
STRABO, both for ornament and as amulets. In the Purdnas, however, it is de- 
clared, that the dw#pa had the appellation of Sazc' £a, becaufe its inhabitants lived in 
foells, or in caverns of rocks hollowed like fhells, and with entrances like the 
mouths of them: others infift, that the mountains themíelves, in the hollows of 
which the people fought fhelter, were no more than immenfe heaps of fhells thrown 
on fhore by the waves, and confolidated by time. The ftrange idea of an actual 
habitation in a fhell was not unknown to the Greeés, who reprefent young Nerites, 
and one of the two Cuprps, living in fhells on the coafts of that very fea. From 
all circumftances collected, it appears, that Sanc’ha-dwipa, in a confined fenfe, was 
the Troglodytica of the ancients, and included the whole weftern fhore of the Red 
Sea; but that, in an extenfive acceptation, it comprifed all 4frica: the Troglodytes, 
or inhabitants of caves, are called in Scripture alfo Suim, becaufe they dwelt in 
fucas, or dens; but it is probable, that the word /uca, which means a den only in a 
fecondary fenfe, and fignifies alfo an arbour, a booth, or a tent, was originally taken, 
in the fenfe of a cave, from Sanc'ba ; a name given by the firft inhabitants of the 
Troglodytica to the rude places of fhelter, which they found or contrived in the 
mountains, and which bore fome refemblance to the mouths of large /2e//. The. 
word Sanc’ha-dwipa has alfo in fome of the Puranas a fenfe yet more limited, and: 
is reftrained to the land inhabited by the fnake Sanc’ha-naga, which included the 
mountains of Hubáh, or the Serpent, and the 4by/inian kingdom of 27772: the fame 
region is, however, fometimes called Sazc'ba-vana, and is reported to be a wonder- 
fully fine country, watered by noble rivers and ftreams, covered with forefts of the 
moft ufeful and beautiful trees, and a hundred ydans in length, or 492 miles; a di- 
menfion, which correfponds exa&ly enough with a line drawn from the fouthern. 
limit of Tigre, to the northern extremity of the Hubáb mountains It lay be- 
tween the CZ/cZ, or Cá/Z, and the fea; its principal river was the Sanc’ha-ndga, now 
called Méred, and its capital city near the fea-fhore, where the royal fnake refided, 
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had the name of Cé¢im}; not far from which was a part of the mountain Dyuti- 
man, or brilliant, fo called from the precious metals and gems, with which it 
abounded. | 

In the Dherma-féfira both Nagas and Garudas are named as races of men defcend- 
ed from ATRI, concerning whom we fhall prefently fpeak more at large; but, in 
the language of Mythology, the Ndgas, or Uragas, are large /erpents, and the Ga- 
rudds or Supernas, immenfe birds, which are either the Conders of M. Burron and 
Vulture Griffons of Linnzus, called Rokhs by the Arabian fabulifts and by Marco 
Poo, or mere creatures of imagination, like the Sí Mono of the Perfians, whom 
SADt defcribes as receiving his daily allowance on the mountain of Kaf; whatever 
be the truth, the legend of Sanc’ba-ndga and Garuda is told in the ancient books of 
the Hindus. 

The king of Serpents formerly reigned in C4acra-giri, a mountain very far to the 
eaftward: but his fubjects were obliged by the power of Garup a to fupply that 
enormous bird with a fnake éach day: their king at length refufed to give the daily 
provilion, avd intercepted it himfelf, when it was fent by his ferpentine race. This 
enraged C AnvD'A, who threatened to devour the fnakes and their king; nor would 
his menaces have been vain, if they had not all retired to Sanc’4a-dwip, where they 
fettled in Sazc' Da- vana between the Cdi? and the fea, near the ftation of Swami CA'n- 
TICE'YA, God of arms, where they are fuppofed to live ftill unmolefted, becaufe 
GaAnUD'A dares not approach the manfion of that more powerful divinity. “ They, 
* fays the /nazan writer, who perform yearly and daily rites in honour of Sanc'na- 
* NAGA, will acquire immenfe riches :” that royal ferpent is alfo called SANc'ua- 
muc HA, becaufe his mouth was like that of a fhell, and the fame denomination is 
given to the rocks on which he dwelt. The Mountains of Snakes are mentioned 
by the Nuóian Geographer, and are to this day called Huddb, which in Arabick 
means a fnake in general according to JAunEnr, and a particular fpecies of ferpent 
according to MAIDANI; the fame region was named OpZiufa by the Grecs, who 
fometimes extended that appellation to the whole African continent. The brcath 
of Sanc ba-nága is believed by the Hindus to be a fiery porfonzus wind, which burns 
and deftroys animals and vegetables to the diftance of a hundred ycjazs round the 
place of his refidence ; and by this hypothefis they account for the dreadful effects 
of the famum, or hot envenomed wind, which blows from the mountains of Hudéb 
through the whole extent of the Defert. Two RZ/his, or Saints, named AGASTI 


and A'sTICA undertook to ftop fo tremendous an evil: the firft of them repaired for 
that 
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that purpofe to Sanc’ba-vana, where he took his abode at a place, thence called. 
Agafti-bbuvana, near the fea-fhore, and not from Corim; but the gentle means, to 
which he had recourfe with the royal {nake, proved ineffectual. A’stica, by 
harfher meafures, had more fuccefs; and made the fnake, fay the Brdhmens, not 
only tractable, but even well-difpofed to all fuch as refpectfully approached him: he 
even reduced the fize of the ferpent fo much, as to carry him about in an earthen 
veffel ; and crowds of people are now faid to worfhip him at the place of his refid- 
ence near the river Cá/.. This is, probably, the fnake Henn: fo famed through- 
out Egypt: the Mufelmans infift, that it is a Shaikh of that name transformed into a. 
Ínake; the Cdriftians, that it is AsMopEus mentioned in the book of T'onir, the: 
Afbmigh-div of the Perfían romances; and the Hindus are equal to them in their 
fuperftitious notions. My learned friends at Cás? inform me, that the facred fnake 
is at this day vifited by travelling Sennydfs; but I cannot affert this as a fact, hav- 
ing never feen any Hindu who had travelled fo far: thofe, whom I have feen, had. 
never gone beyond the Euphrates; but they affured me, that they would have paffed 
that river, if they had not been deterred by reports of difturbances among the Arah 
chiefs to the weftward. The boldeft religious adventurers, among the Sannyd/is, are 
thofe from the north-weft of India; for no native of Bengal, or, indeed, of the. 
countries eaft of the Ganges, would now attempt (at leaft I never heard of any who 
had attempted) fuch perilous journeys. As to the belief of the Hzzdus, that'AsicA 
put an effectual ftop to the fiery breath of Sanc’ha-ndga or the Samim, it appears. 
from the relation of Mr. Bruce, that the fecond publick-fpirited faint had. no more: 
fuccefs than the firft. 

We mutt obferve, that zaga, or motionle/s, is a Sanfcrit name for a mountain, and. 
that ága, its regular derivative, fignifies both a mountain-/nake and a wild elephant: 
accordingly we read of an elephant-king in Sanc'ba, who reigned on the banks of 
the Mare, thence called Sanc’ha-néga; and, when CRnisHNA had flain both him. 
and his fubje&t elephants, their ones were heaped on the banks of the Tacazzé,. 
which from that event had the name of Aff bimat). 

The other parts of Sanc’ha-dwip Proper, adjacent to the fea, were inhabited by 
the fubje&ts of SaNc'HA'sunA, whofe palace was a bel in the ocean; but they are. 
faid to have refided in fells, on or near the mountains of the African continent :. 
they are reprefented as cannibals, and even as demons incarnate, roaming by night 
and plundering the flat country, from which they carried. off men, women, and. 
children, whom they devoured alve; that is, perhaps, as raw flefh is now eaten in 

Aby finia. 
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Abyfinia, From this account it fhould feem, that the Sanc’Adfuras lived in the caves 
of mountains along the coaft, while their king refided in a cavern of the {mall ifland 
Suakem, where there ftill is a confiderable town, in the middle of a large bay: he 
there, probably, concealed his plunder, and thence was reported to dwell in the 
ocean. "The name of that ifland appears to have derived from Sukhim, the plurak 
of Sukh, in Hebrew, and the Sanc’h of the Hindus; by the ancient geographers it is 
called both Suksa, and the Harbour of preserving Gods, from the prefervation, I fup- 
pofe, of Sanc’ha-dwip and its inhabitants by the divine affiftance of CrisHNA; who, 
with an army of deities, attacked and defeated Sanc’Ha’suraA, purfuing him even: 
through the fea, where he drew the monfter from his /bel/, and put him to 
death. 

Befides thefe firft inhabitants of Sanc'ba-dwípa, who are defcribed by the Mytho- 
Iogifts as elephants, demons, and /nakes, we find a race, called S‘hanc’hdyanas, who 
are the real Troglodytes, or Sbangala: ; for la is a regular termination: of San/crit 
adjectives, as Bhégala, fortunate; Szn'2ala, lion-like; Bengala, which properly means 
belonging to the country of Benga: they were the defcendants of Atri before named, 
whofe hiftory, being clofely connected with that of the Sacred Ifs in the weft, de- 
ferves peculiar attention. He fprang, fay the writers of the Purdnas from the mind 
of BnAHMA', who appointed him a Prajdpati, or Lord of Creatures, commanding 
him to produce a numerous race, and entrufting him with the Védas, which had- 
exifted eternally in the divine idea, that he might inftru& his pofterity in their civil. 
and religious duties. ATRI firft repaired to a weftern region, where he became 
the father of the lovely Tubina-rasmi, or with dewy beams: he thence paffed into: 
the country: watered’ by the river Sanc ba-nága, where proceeding to the Sanc’ha- 
muc' ba hills, he fat on the Sweta-girt, or White Mountain, fixed in deep meditation 
on the author of his exiftence. His arrival was quickly known throughout the: 
country; and the few inhabitants. of it came to worfhip him, bringing even their 
wives and daughters, that they might bear children by fo:holy a perfonage; but his. 
days and nights being wholly devoted to contemplation and facred acts, his only 
time for dalliance was during the morning twilight: he became, however, the an- 
ceftor of a confiderable nation, who were diftributed, like other Hindus, into. the: 
facefljotal, military, commercial, and fervile claffes. 

His firft-born SaANC'HA'YANA had a fair complexion and great bodily ítrength, 
but was irreligious, turbulent, and libidinous, eating forbidden flefh, and living in. 
the caverns of rocke; nor were his brethren and their offspring better in the end: 

than 
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than himfelf: thus the ews, who have borrowed many Indian fables, which were 
current, I fuppofe, among their neighbours, infift in their Talmud, that AnaM begat 
none but demons, till he was 150 years old *. The pious patriarch, deeply afflicted 
by the vices of his children, expoftulated with them long in vain, and, feeing no re- 
medy, contented himfelf with giving them the beft advice; teaching them how to 
make more habitable caves in the mountains, pa//s, or arbours under trees, and 
gbofbas, or inclofures for thcir herds; permitting them to eat what they pleafed ; 
commanding them to dwell conftantly on the mountains affigned to them, and to 
take particular care of the fpot which their forefather had inhabited, calling it from: 
his name 4rri-f’hén. After this arrangement he left them, and went to the coun- 
try near the Sindhu, or Indus, fettling on the Dévanicd mountains; where he 
avoided the morning twilight, which had before been unprofpcrous, and produced a 
race eminent in virtue; for whom, when they multiplied, he built the famous city 
of Nagara, emphatically fo called, and generally named Déva-nagara, which ftood 
near the fite of the modern CZéu/. | 

Since the Sweéta-giri, on which Afri-f’hdn is declared to have flood, was at no 
great diftance from the river Sanc'Za-ndága, it is, moft probably, the fame with the 
Amba-tzaada, or White mountain, mentioned by Mr. Bruce; who fays, that it is 
the moft confiderable fettlement of the Shangalas: it ftands almoft due north-weft 
from Dobarowa, and is nearcr by one-third to the Mare? than to the Tacazzè The 
pallis, or arbours, of the Shaxga/as, are fully defcribed by Mr. Bruce, in a manner 
entirely conformable to the defcriptions of them in the Purdnas, except that they 
are not faid always to be covered with fkins: the Palis of India live ftill in fimilar 
arbours during the greateft part of the year. That the Sanc'Adyanas wére the prede- 
ceffors of the Séangallas, I have no doubt; though the former are faid to have white 
complexions, and the latter to be black; for, not to infift, that the climate alone 
would, in a long courfe of years, effe& a change of complexion ; it is probable, that 
the race might be mixed, or that moft of the old and genuine Saac'halas might have 
been exterminated ; and PLINY mentions a race of white Ethzopians, who lived to 
the weft of the Nie +. Though Atri-ff bán be applied in the Purdas to the coun- 
try alfo of the Sanc'bayanas, as well as to the ftation of Arri, yet the regular deri- 
vative from his name is 4¢réya; and we find accordingly a part of Eżhiopia ngmed 
Ætheria by the Greeks, who called its inhabitants Erferii; and STRABO confines 


*. Eruvin, p. 18, T Lib. 5. cap. 70. 
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this appellation to a particular tribe, who feem to be the /ttiri of PTOLEMY, and 
lived near the confluence of 7acezz? and the Mare5 * : they were A'fréyas, or de- 
fcended from Arri; but the Greeks, as ufual, referred a foreign epithet to a word 
in their own language. In the Dronyfacks of Nonnus we read of 'AuStptoc Megéne, 
which is tranflated Meroe, with perpetual fummer; but, furely, the word can have 
no fuch meaning ; and Merce muft have been fo named, becaufe it was once the 
capital of Aitheria 1. 

It appears from the Purdns, that the Sanc béyanas, or old Shangallas, were not 
deftitute of knowledge; and the Brábmens admit, that they poffeffed a part at leaft 
of the Vedas. 

IV. The hiftory of the Cufia-céfes, or men with curled-bair, is difguifed in the 
following legend. SAGARA, an ancient monarch, who gave his name to the /égara 
or ocean, was going to perform the 4s'wamddba, or facrifice of a borfe; when INDRA 
defcended and ftole the victim, which he conveyed to a place, near the mouth of 
the Ganga, where the fage CAPILA was intent on his religious aufterities: the God 
of the firmament there tied the horfe by the fide of the holy man, and retired un- 
perceived by him. The monarch, miffing the confecrated horfe, difpatched his /Axty 
thoufand fons, or defcendants, in fearch of him: they roved over the whole earth, 
and, finding him at laft near the manfion of Cii! A, accufed him of the facrilege, 
and began to treat him with violence; but a fame ifucd from the eyes of the faint, 
which confumed them all in an inftant. Ther fother, being apprized of their death, 
fent an army againft Capita, who ftood fixed to receive them; and, when they 
approached, unbound his 7a£2, or long platted Parr, and, giving it a twift, ftruck the 
ground twice or thrice with it, cafting an 06/7 glance of contempt on his adver- 
faries: in that moment an army of men with cxrled bair fprang from the earth, at- 
tacked the legions of Sacar, and defeated them. After their victory, they returned 
to the fage, afking who they were, and demanding a fit placc of abode. CAPILA 
told them, that they were ‘fatdpat, or produced by the foll of bis locks on the 
ground; that from the fde /ook, which he had caft on his enemies, their hair was 
cutha, or crifp; that they fhould thence be called Curz/as and Cur'tla-céfas; that 
they muft be ydt’-bata’hyas, or live as they were, when produced by him, that is, 
always prepared for juft war; that they muit repair to Sanc’ba-dwip, and form a 
fettlement, in which they would encounter many difficulties, and be continually 


* Strabo, B. 11. p. 82. + Dionyf. B. 17. v. 396. " 
haraffed. 
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haraffed by bad neighbours; but that, when Caisuna fhould overpower and de- 
ftroy Sanc'HASURA, he. would eftablifh their empire, and fecure it from ‘future 
moleftation. They accordingly travelled through the interior Cu/ba-dwipa, where 
the greateft part of them chofe to remain, and received afterwards a terrible over- 
throw from PaRAs'U-RAMA : the others paffed into Sanc’ ha-dwip, and fettled on the 
banks of the Cá: but having revolted againft De vANAHnHUsHA, they were almoft 
wholly extirpated by that potent monarch. 

Violent feuds had long fubfifted between the family of Gautama on one fide, 
and thofe of ViswA'MiTRA and JAMADAGNI on the other; the kings of Cufba- 
dwip within took the part of GAUTAMA; and the Haifayas, a very powerful nation 
in that country (whom I believe to have been Perfians), were inveterate againft 
JAMADAGN1, whom they killed after defeating his army. Among the confederates 
in Cufba-dwipa were the Rémacas, or drefled in bair-cioth ; the Sacas, and a tribe 
of them called Sacafénas; the Hindus of the C/batriya claís, who then lived on the 
banks of the Chac/kus, or Oxus; the Péra/icas, a nation beyond the Nile; the Bar- 
baras, or people of Nubia; the inhabitants of Cémbdja; the Cirátas and Iaritas, 
two tribes of the Pa///;; and the Yavanas, or anceftors of the Greeks.—Thefe allies 
entered India, and defeated the troops of Viswa’MITRA, in the country called Yud- 
ba-bhumt, or the Land of War, now Yehud, between the Indus and the Bebat. 

Parasvu-Ra’ma, the fon of JAMADAGNI, but fuppofed afterwards to have been 
a portion of the divine effence in a human form, was enraged at the fuccefs of the 
confederates, and circulated a publick declaration, that Na’rep had urged him to 
extirpate them entirely ; affuring him, that the people of Cusha-dwipa, who dwelt 
in the hollows of mountains, were cravyádas, or carnivorous; and that their King 
CRAvYADA'DHIPETI, or Chief Ruler of Cannibals, had polluted both earth and wa- 
ter, which were two of the eight forms of Isa, with the mangled limbs and blood 
of the ftrangers, whom he and his abominable fubje&s had cruelly devoured. After 
this proclamation, PARAsU-RAMA invaded Cusha-dwip, and attacked the army of 
CnAvYA'DA'DHIPETI, who ftepped from the ranks, and challenged him to fingle 
combat: they began with hurling rocks at each other; and Ra’MA was nearly 
crufhed under a mountain, thrown by his adverfary; but, having difengaged himfelf, 
he darted huge ferpents, which enfolded the giant in an inextricable maze, and at 
length deftroyed him. The 2/zod of the monfter formed the Lodita-c’han'da, and that 
of his army, the Lébirddà, or river with bloody waters: it is, I believe, the ApoNis 
of the ancients, now called Nudru InnA'n'M, the waters of which, at certain feafons 


of 
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of the year, have a fanguine tint. I fuppofe CRAvYA'pA'pnurpATI to be the Ly- 
curaus Eponos of the Greeks, who reigned in Pa/e/tine and in the country around 
Damafcus : his friend CA1CEYA, whom the Greeks called ORoN TES, renewed the 


2 


fight, and was alfo flain. Then came the King of the Cuftla-céfas, and MAHA . 


SYA'MA, ruler of the S yáma« muc! bas, and ufually refiding in zfrvaff' bán, or Arabia ; 
the former of whom I conceive to be BLEMys ; and the fecond An 4&5us, whom 


the Greek Mythologifts alfo named ORoBANDAs and ORUANDES: they fought a - 


long time with valour, but were defeated; and, on their humiliating themfelves and 
imploring forgivenefs, were allowed to rétire, with the remains of thejr army, to 
the banks of the Caf, where they fettled; while PARASU-RAMA, having termi- 
nated the war in Cu/ba-dwipa, returned to his own country, where he was deftined 
to meet, with adventures yet more extraordinary. 

This legend is told nearly in the fame manner by the poet NONNUS, a native 
of Egypt; who fays, that, after the defeat of Lycurcus, the Arabs yielded and 
offered facrifices to Baccuus; a title corrupted from BHAGAVAT, or the preferu- 
ing power, of which a ray or portion had become incarnate in the perfon of PA- 
RASU-RAMA ; he relates, that * BLEMYS, with curled hair, chief of the ruddy, or 
* Erytbrean Indians, held up a bloodlefs olive branch with the fupplicating troops, 
* and bowed a fervile knee to Dionysos, who had flain his Indian fubjects ; that 
* the God, beholding him bent to the ground, took him by the hand and raifed 
* him; but conveyed him, together with his many-tongued people, far from the 
* dark Erytbrean Indians (fince he abhorred the government and manners of DERI- 
“ ADEUS), to the fkirt of Arabia; that he, near the contiguous ocean, dwelt in the 
* happy region, and gave a name to the inhabitants of its towns; but that rapid 
* Buemys paffed onward to the mouth of the Nie with {even branches, deftined 
* to be cotemporary ruler over the people of Ethiopia; that the low ground of 
* Etherian Mero? received him as a chief, who fhould leave his name to the Blemyes 
* born in fubfequent ages *." . 

The emigration of the Cuti/a-cé/as from India to Egypt is mentioned likewife by 
PHILOSTRATUS in his life of APorroNius. When that fingular man vifited the 
Brdbmens, who lived on the hills, to the north of Srí-sagara, at a place. now called 
Trilóci-nárdyana near the banks of the Cédéra-ganga, the chief Brábmen, whom he 
callsIARCHAS;,gave him the following relation concerning the-origin of the E££mopzans: 


* Dics/fiac, B, 17. ver. 385—397. 
4D ** They 
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.* They refided, faid he, formerly in this country, wader the dominion of a king 
* named GANGES; during whofe reign the Gods took particular care of them, and 
* the earth produced abundantly whatever was, neceflary: for their fubfiftence ; but, 
“ having flain their king, they were confidered by other Indians as defiled and aba- 
** minable. ‘Then the feeds, which they committed to the earth, rotted; their wo- 
“men had -conftant abortions; their cattle was emaciated; and, wherever they 
“ hegan to build places of abode, the ground fank and their houfes fell: the fpirit 
-“ of the murdered king inceffantly haunted them, and would not be appealed: until 
* the actual | perpetrators of the murder had been buried alive; and even then the 
* earth forbad them to remain longer in this country. Their fovereign, a fon of 
** the river Ganges, was near ten cubits high, and the moft majeftick perfonage that 
* ever appeared in the form of man: his father had once very nearly overflowed 
& all Ind:a, but he directed the courfe of the waters towards the fea, and rendered 
* them highly beneficial to the land; the goddefs of which fupplied him, while he 
* lived, with abundance, and fully avenged his death *." The bafis of this tale is 
unqueftionably Indian, though it be clearly corrupted in fome particulars: no Brák- 
men was ever named Jarchas, which may be a corruption of Arfba, or Arcfba, or, 
poffibly, of Yasca, the name of a fage, who wrote a gloffary for the Pda: ; nor 
was the Ganges ever cqnfidered as a male deity ; but the fon of GANGA', or GA'N- 
GEYA, was a celebrated hero. According to the Hindu legends, when CAPILA 
had deftroyed the children of SAGARA, and his army of Cuz'/a-cé/2s had migrated 
to another dwipa, the Indian monarch was long inconfolable; but his great grandfon 
BuHAGIRAT'HA conducted the prefent Ganges to the fpot where the afhes of his 
kindred lay ; and they were no focner touched by the divine water, than the fixty 
thoufand princes fprang to life again: another ftory is, that, when the Ganges and 
other great rivers were fwoln to fuch a degree, that the goddefs of earth was appre- 
henfive of a general inundation, BuAGrgAT'HA (leaving other holy men to take 
care of inferior rivers) led the Ganges, from him named BZ4gírat'2i, to the ocean, 
and rendered her falutary to the earth, inftead of deftructive to it.  Thefe tales are 
obvioufly the fame in fubftance with that told by IarcHAs, but. with {ome varia- 
tions and additional circumftances. APoLLoyius moft certainly had no knowledge 
of the Indian language; ner is it on the whole credible, that he was ever in India 
or. Ethiopia, or even at. Babylon: he never wrote an account. of his travels; but the 


* Philoftr. Apollon, B. 3. ch. 6. 
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fophif PiLósTRATUS, who feems to have had a-particular defign in writing the 
hiftory of his life, might have poffeffed valuable materials, by the occafighal ufe of 
which he impofed more eafily on the publick. -,Some traveller might have con- 
verfed with a fet of ignorant Sasnyd/is, who had, what moft of them now have, an 
imperfect knowledge of ancient legends concerning the Dévdats; and the defcrip- 
tion, which PuiLosTrRATUs gives, of the place in the hills, where the fuppofed , 
Brdbmens refided, correfponds exactly with a place called Trildct-ndrdyana in the | 
Puráns, which has been defcribed to me from the information of Sannyéfs, who ig- . 
norantly called it Triyégi-nérayan; but, for a particular account of it, I muft refer tö 

a geographical and hiftorical defcription of the Ganges and the countries adjacent to 
it, which I have nearly completed. 

The people named Cuzza-céfas are held by fome Brábmen: to be the fame with 
the Hé/yasilas, or at leaft a branch of them; and fome fuppofe, that the Ha/yasilas, are 
the before-mentioned remnant of the Cuz'ila-cdfas, who firft fettled on the banks of 
the Nie, and, after their expulfion from Egypt by Dzg'vA-NARUSHA, were fcattered 
over the African deferts ; the Gau, or Gartyli, were of old the moft powerful na- 
tion in Africa, and I fhould fuppofe them to be defcendants of the firft Cutiles or 
Cutils (for fo they are frequently called, efpecially in converfation), who fettled firft 
near the CZ/i river, and were alfo named Ha/yastlas; but they muft have dwelt for- 
merly in Bengal: if there be any hiftorical bafis for the legend of Carita, who 
was performing acts of religious aufterity at the mouth of the Ganges, near old Sd- 
gar, or Ganga, in the Sunderbuns, They were black and had curled hair, like the 
Egyptians in the time of Fggoporvs; but at prefent there are no fuch negroes in 
India, except in the Andaman illands, which are now faid to be peopled, by canni- 
bals, as they were, according to PTOLEMY, at leaft eighteen hundred years ago: 
from Andaman the Greeks made Eudazmon, and conceived it to be refidence of a 
good genius, It is certain, that very ancient ftatues of Gods in Jndta have erifp hair, 
and the features of negroes: foíne have caps, or tiaras, with cutis depending over ' 
their foreheads, according to the precife meaning of the epithet Curz/Zisca'; others, 
indeed, feem to have their locks curled' by arf, and braided above in -a thick kniot ; 
but I have feen many idols, on which the woolly appearance of the hair was fo well 
reprefent€d as to preclude all doubt; and we may naturally fuppofe, that they were — . 
made' by the Cufilacéfas, when’ they prevailed: in this country. The Brdbmens 
afcribe thefe idols to the Bauddbas, and-nothing can hurt them more, than to fay that 
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any of their own Gods had the figure of Haéa/bis, or negroes; and even the hair of. 
BupsHA himfelf, for whom they have no {mall degree of refpe&, they confider as 
twifted in braids, like that of fomg modern Sannyéfs; but this will not account for 
the thick lips and flat nofes of thofe ancient images ; nor can it reafonably be doubt- 
ed, that a race of negroes formerly had power and pre-eminence in Jndia. In feveral 
, parts of India, the mountaineers have ftill fome refemblance to negroes in their coun- 
. tenance and hair, which is curled, and has a tendency to wool: it is very probable, 
à that; by intermarriages with other outcafts, who have black complexions but ftraight 
, Mair, they have changed in a courfe of ages, like the Cuzi/a-cé/as, or old Egyptians ; 
for the modern Cop¢s are far from anfwering to the defcription given by HERODO- 
* TUS, and their features differ confiderably from thofe of tbe mummies, and of ancient 
ftatues brought from Egypt, whence it appears, that their anceftors had large eyes 
with a long flit, proje&ing lips, and folded ears of a remarkable fize. | 

V. Of the Syáma-muc' bas, who migrated from India, the origin is not yet per- 
fe&ly known; but their faces were black, and their hair ftraight, like that of the 
Hindus, who dwell on the plains: they were, I believe, the //ratgbt-batred Etbiops 
of the ancients *, and their king, furnamed Manasya'ma, or the Great Black, 
was probably the king AraBus, mentioned by the Greek Mythologifts, who was 
cotemporary with Ninus. They were much attached to the Cut't/a-cd/as, whence 
we may infer, that the religious tenets of the two nations were nearly the fame. It 
is believed, that they were the firft inhabitants of 4rva-/?’ bán, or Arabia; but paffed 
thence into 4frick, and fettled on the banks of the Ni/e: the part of Egypt, which 
lies to the eaft of that river, is by fome confidered as part of Arabia; and the 
people who lived between the Mediterranean and Meroe, were by Jusa faid to be 
Arabs. 
VI. The firft origin of the Dénavas, or Children of DANv, is as little known as 
_ that of the tribe laft mentioned; but they came into Egypt from the weft of India; 
and their leader was BELI, thence named Da'NAvENpRA, who lived at the time 
when the Padma-mandtra was erected on the banks of the Cumudvati: the Dána- 
vas$ whom he governed, are frequentby mentioned in the Purdnas among the inha- 
- bitants of countries adjacent to the Ch + . 

As to the Stri-rdjya, 5r country governed by women, the Hindus , aflerty that the 
fovereign of it was always a Queen, and that all her officers, civil and military, were 
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females, while the great body of the nation lived as in other countries; but they 
have not in this refpe& carried the extravagance of fable to the fame pitch with the 
Greeks in their accounts of the Amazons: it is related in the Mallari Mabétmya, 
that, when RAvANA was apprehenfive of being totally defeated, he fent his wives 
to diftant countries, where they might be fecure ; that they firft fettled on the Jz- 
dian peninfula near the fite of Srirangapattana, or Seringapatnam, but that, being 
difturbed in that ftation, part of them proceeded to the north of Dwáracà in Gu- 
jarát, and part into Sanc’ba-dwipa, where they formed a government of women, 
whence their fettlement was called Szrír4jye. lt was on the fea-fhore near the Cula 
mountains, extending about forty ydsanas in length, and furrounded by low fwampy 
grounds, named Yalabhúmi, in Sanfcrit, and Daldal in the vulgar idiom: Strirdjya, 
therefore, muft be the country of Sabá, now Afab, which was governed by a cele- 
brated Queen, and the land round which has to this day the name of 7a/tz. The 
Cula mountains are that range which extends from Dodarowa, the Colo? of the an- 
cient geographers, to the fource of the Tacezzó, which ProrEMY calls the marfh 

of Colo£ ; a word which I fuppofe to be derived from the San/crit. ` 
VIL Yavana is a regular participial form of the root yu, to mix; fo that yevana, 
like mifra; might have fignified no more than a mingled people: but, fince yoni, or 
the female nature, is alfo derived from the fame root, many Pandits infift, that the 
Yavanas were fo named from their obftinate affertion of a fuperior influence in the 
female, over the linga, or maie nature, in producing a perfect offspring. It may 
feem ftrange, that a queftion of mere phyfiology fhould have occafioned not only a 
vehement religious conteft, but even a bloody war; yet the fa& appears to be hifto- 
rically true, though the Hindu writers have dreffed it up, as ufual, in a veil of ex- 
travagant allegories and myfteries, which we fhould call obfcene, but which they 
confider as awfully facred. They reprefent NA'RA'YANA moving, as his name im- 
plies, oz the waters, in the character of the frf male, and the principle of all nature, 
which was wholly furrounded in the beginning by tamas, or darknefi, the Chaos 
and primordial Nig4¢ of the Greek Mythologifts, and, perhaps, the T4aumaz, or 
Thamas, of the ancient Egyptians: the C4aos,is alfo called Pracnriti, or crude Na- 
ture, and the mal@deity has the name,of Purusua, from whom proceeded Sad, 
or power, which, when it is afcribed to the earth, in contradiftinction to the waters, 
is denominated A'dbdra S'Rii, or, the power of containing or conceiving ; but that 
power in its firít ftate was rather a tendency or aptitude, and lay dormant or inert 
© until 
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until it was excited by the ic, or vivifying principle of the plaftick I'swara. 
This power, or aptitude of nature, is reprefented under the fymbol of the ydut, or 
bbaga, while the animating principle is exprefled by the inga: both are united by: 
the creative power, BRAHMA'; and the ydni have been called the navel of Visunu, 
not identically, but nearly; for, though it is held in the Véddnta, that the divine 
fpirit penetrates or pervades all nature, and though the Saci be confidered as an ema- 
nation from that fpirit, yet the emanation is never wholly detached from its fource, 
and the penetration is never fo perfect as to become a total union or identity, 
In another point of view BRAnMA' correfponds with the Córozos, or Time, of the 
Greek mythologifts ; for through him generations pafs on fucceffively, ages and pe- 
riods are by him put in motion, terminated, and renewed, while he dies and fprings 
to birth alternately ; his exiftence or energy continuing for an hundred of rs years, 
during which he produces and devours all beings of lefs longevity. VisHNU re- 
prefents wafer, or the humid principle; and ISWARA, fire, which recreates or de- 
ftroys, as it is differently applied: PRiT'Hivri, or earth, and Raws, or the Sun, are 
feverally trimurtis, or forms of the three great powers acting jointly and feparately, 
but with different natures and energies, and by their mutual a&ion, excite and ex- 
pand the rudiments of material fubftances. The word murti, or form, is exactly 
fynonymous with «ture; and, in a fecondary fenfe, means an image; but, in its 
primary acceptation, it denotes any /kape, or appearance aflumed by a celeftial being: 

our vital fouls are, according to the Védénta, no more than images, or sdera, of the 
Supreme foirit, and Homer places the idol of HERCULES in E/yum with other de- 
ceafed heroes, though the God himfelf was at the fame time enjoying blifs in the 
heavenly manfions. Such a mér tz, fay the Hindus, can by no means affect with any 
fenfation, either pleafing or painful, the being from which it emaned; though it 
may give pleafure or pain to collateral emanations from the fame fource: hence they 
offer no. facrifices to the fupreme Effence, of which our own: fouls are zmages, but 
adore him with filent meditation ; while they make frequent bomas, or oblations, to 
fire, and perform a&s of worthip to.the Sur, the Stars, the Earth, and. the powers 
of Nature, which they confider as mértis, or images, the fame in kind with our- 
felves, but tranfcendently higher in degree. The Moon is alfo'a giteat object of their 
adoration; for, though they confider the Sun- and: Earth as the two grand agents in 
the fyftem of the univerfe, yet they know. their. reciprocal action to be greatly af- 
fo&ed' by the: influence of. the lunar orb according to their feverali afpecte, and’ feem 
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even to have au idea of attraction through the whole extent of mature, ‘This Fyftem 
was known to the ancient Egyptians; for according the Dioporus *, their Vux^ 
CAN, or elemental fire, was the great and powerful deity, whofe influence contributed 
chiefly taward the generation and perfection of natural bodies; while the ocean, by 
which they meant water in a collective fenfe, afforded the nutriment that was res 
ceffary ; and the Eart4 was the vafe, or capacious receptacle, iri which this grand 
Operation of nature was performed: hence OrpHEus defcribed the earth as the 
univerfal Mother; and this is the true meaning of the San/crit word Ambz. Such. 
ie the fyftem of thofe Hindus, who admit an equal concurrence of the two prin- 
ciples ; but the declared followers of Visunu profefs very different opinions from 
‘thofe adopted by the votaries of Iswara : each fect alfo is fubdivided according to 
the degree of influence, which fome of them allow to be poffeffed by that principie, 
which on the whole they depreciate ; but the pure Vas/bnavas are in truth the fame 
with the 22725, of whom we fhall prefently give a more particular account. 

This diverfity of opinion feems to have occafioned the general war, which is often. 
mentioned in the Puranas, and was celebrated by the poets of the Weft, as the bafis 
of the Grecian Mythology: I mean that between the Gods, led by JUPITER, and. 
the Giants, or Sons of tie Earth; or, in other words, between the followers of Is- 
WARA and the Yonyas, or men produced, as they afferted, by PRiT’HIVI, a power 
er form of Visunu ; for Nonnus exprefsly declares T. that the war in queftion. 
arofe between the partizans of JuPITER and thofe who acknowledged no other deities. 
but Water and Earth: according to both Nonnus and the Hindu Mythologifts, it 
began in India, whence it was fpread over the whole globe, and all mankind appear. 
to have borne a part in it. | 

Thefe religious and phyfiological contefts were difguifed, in Egypt and India, 
under a veil of the wildeft allegories and emblems. On the banks of the Ni/e, Os1- 
RIS was torn in pieces; and on thofe of the Ganges, the limbs of his confort Isr or. 
SATTI, were fcattered over the world, giving names to the places where they fell, 
and where they ftill are fuperftitioufly worfhipped: in the book entitled Mahé cald: 
Janhitá, we find the Grecian ftory concerning the wanderings of DAMATER, and the 
lamentations of BACCHUS ; for ISWARA, having been mutilated, through the im- 
precations of fome-offended Munis, rambled over the whole earth, bewailing his 
misfortune; while Isr. wandered alfo through the world finging mournful. ditties: 
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in a ftate of diftra&ion. There is a legend in the Servara/z, of which the figura- 
tive meaning is more obvious. When SATT, after the clofe of her exiftence as the 
daughter of Dacsua, fprang again to life in the character of PA'RvATI, or Moun- 
tain-born, fhe was reunited in marriage to MAmA'DE'VA : this divine pair had once 
a difpute on the comparative influence of the fexes, in producing animated beings, 
and each refolved, by mutual agreement, to create apart a new race of men. The 
race produced by MAHA'DEVA was very numerous, and devoted themfelves exclu- 
fively to the worfhip of the male deity ; but their intelle&s were dull, their bodies 
feeble, their limbs diftorted, and their complexions of different hues: PARVATI‘ 
had at the fame time created a multitude of human beings who adored the female 
power only, and were all well fhaped, with {weet afpects, and fine complexions. A 
furious conteft enfued between the two races, and the Lincajas were defeated in 
battle; but Mana’DEVA, enraged againft the Yonijas, would have deftroyed them 
with the fire of his eye, if PA'RvATI had not interpofed and appeafed him; but 
he would fpare them only on condition, that they fhould inftantly leave the country 
with a promife to fee it no more; and from the yen, which they adored as the fole 
caufe of their exiftence, they were named Yavanas. It is faid, in another paffage, 
that they fprang from the Cow SaviLa’; but that cow was an incarnation of the god- 
defs l's'; and here we find the Fgvptian legend, adopted by the Greeks, of Io and 
Isis. After their expulfion, they fettled, according to the /’urdnas, partly on the 
borders of Vardba-dwip, and partly in the two dwipas of Cusna, where they fup- 
ported themfelves by predatory excurfions and piracy, and ufed to conceal their 
booty in the long grafs of Cujha-dwip with; but PA'RvA T1 conftantly protected 
them; and, after the fevere punifhment of their revolt againft Dg'vA-NAHUSH, or 
Dionysius, gave them a fine country, where, in a fhort time, they became a flou- 
rifhing nation. Thofe Yavanas, who remained in the land of Cusua, and on the 
banks of the Ca/z, were perhaps the Hellenick fhepherds mentioned in Egyptian hif- 
tory ; and it is probable that great part of thofe who had revolted againft Diony- 
SIUS, retired after their defeat into Greece: all the old founders of colonies in that 
country had come originally from Egypt; and even the /thenians admitted, that 

their anceftors formerly refided in the diftricts round Sais. | 
It is evident, that the ftrange tale in the Servara/a was invented to eftablifh the 
opinion of the Yonyancitas, or votaries of Dz'vr, that the good fhape, ftrength, and 
courage of animals depend on the fuperior influence of the female parent, whofe 
pun are only excited and put into action by the male aura; but the Lingáncitas 
maintain 
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maintain an oppofite doctrine, and the known fuperiority of mules begotten by 
horfes, over thofe which.are brought forth by mares, appears to confirm their opi- 
nion, which might alfo be fupported by many other examples from the animal and 
vegetable worlds, There is a fect: of Hindus, by far the moft numerous of any, 
who, attempting to reconcile the two fyftems, tell us, in their allegorical ftyle, that 
PA'RvATI' and MAna'pE'vA found their concurrence effential to the perfe&ion of 
their offspring, and that VisuNv, at the requeft of the goddefs, effected a reconci- 
liation between them; hence the zavel of VisuNU, by which they mean the os 
tincæ, is woríhipped as one and the farne with the facred yómi. This emblem too 
was Egyptian ; and the myftery feems to have been folemnly typified, in the temple 
` of JUPITER AMMON, by the vaft umbilicus made of ftone, and carried by eighty 
men in a doat, which reprefented the fofa navicularis: fuch, I believe, was the myi- 
tical Goat of Isis, which, according to Lactantius, was adored in Egypt *; we 
are affured by T AciTvs, that the Suevi, one of the oldeft and moft powerful Ger- 
man nations, worfhipped Isis in the form of a fhip; and the.C4a/deans infifted, that 
, the Earth, which, in the Hindu fyftem, reprefents PA'RvA TI, was fhaped and hol- 
lowed like an immenfe dot. From Egypt the type was imported into Greece ; and 
an umbilicus of white marble was kept at Delphi in the fan&uary of the temple, 
where it was carefully wrapt up in cloth T. The myftical boat is called alfo, by 
Greek Mythologifts, the cup of the Sun, in which Hzncurzs, they fay, traverfed 
the Ocean; and this HERCULES, according to them, was the fon of JuPITER; but 
the Greeks, by whom the notion of an avetára, or defcent of a God ima human form, 
had not been generally adopted, confidered thofe as the fons, whom the Hindus con- 
fider as incarnate rays or portions, of their feveral deities: now JUPITER was the 
Isw ARA of the Hindus, and the Osiris of the Egyptians; and HERCULES was an 
avatdra of the fame divinity, who is figured, among the ruins of Luxorein, in a 
60a!, which eighteen men bear on their fhoulders. The Indians commonly repre- 
fent this myftery of their phyfiological religion by the emblem of'a Nympha, or 
Lotos, /foating like a boat on the boundlefs ocean; where the whole plant fignifies 
both the Earth and the two principles of its fecundation: the germ is beth Merz 
and the nga; the petals and filaments are the mountains which encircle Méru, and 
are alfo a type of the yóm; the leaves of the calyx are the four vaft regions to 
the cardinal points of Méru, and the aves of the plants are the dwipas or ifles, 
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round the land of Yambu. Another of their emblems is called 4rg4a, which means 
a cup or difh, or any other vefel, in which fruit and flowers are offered to the 
deities ; and which ought always to be /haped like a boat, though we now fee arghas 
of many different forms, oval; circular, or fquare; and hence it is that Iswara has 
the title of Arghdndi’bia, or the Lord of the boat—fhaped veffel: a rim round the 
argba repréfents the myfterious yómi, and the mave/ of Visuxu-is commonly de- 
noted by a convexity*in the centre, while the contents of the veffel are fymbols of 
the Zinga. This argha, as a type of the ddbdra-sadfi, or power of conception, excited - 
and vivified by the /inga, or Phallus, I cannot but fuppofe to be one and the fame 
with the fhip Argo, which was built, according to ORPHEUS, by Juno and PAL- 
"LAS, and according to APOLLONIUS, by PALLAs' and Arcus at the inftance of 
Juno *: the word Ju, as it is ufually pronounced, nearly refembles the name of 
the principal He/ru/can Goddefs, and the Sanfcrit phrafe Arghand’ha IswARA 
feems accurately rendered by PLUTARCH, when.he afferts that OsrRIS was com- 
mander of the Argo T. I cannat yet affirm, that the the words p’4a/a, or frutt, and 
f bulla, or a flower, have ever the fenfe of Phallus; but fruit and flowers are the 
chief oblations in the erga, and trip’hala is a name fometimes given, efpecially in 
the weft of India, to the ¢riféla, or trident, of MAnuA'pE'vA : in an effay on the 
geographical antiquities of I»dia I fhall- fhow, that the JUPITER Triphylius of the 
Panchean Wlands was no other than Sıva holding a trip bala, who is reprefented alfo. 
with three eyes, to denote a triple energy, as VisHNu and Prit’uivi are feverally 
typified by an equilateral triangle (which likewife gives an idea of capacity), and 
conjointly, when their powers are fuppofed to be combined, by two fuch equal tri- 
angles interfecting each other. 

The three fects, which have been mentioned, appear to have been diftin& alfo 
in Greece. 1. According to THEODORET, ARNOBIUS, and CLEMENS of Alex- 
andria, the Yd of the Hindus was the fole obje& of veneration in the myfteries of 
Eleufis: when'the people of Syracufe were facrificing to goddeffes, they offered 
cakes in a ccrtain fhape, called piara ; and in fome temples, where the prieftefles 
were probably ventriloquifts, they fo far impofed on the credulous multitude, who 
camc to adore the yont, as to make them believe that it fpoke and gave oracles, 
2. The rites of the Phallus were fo well known among the Greeks, that a metre, 
confifting of three trochees only, derived its name from them: in the opinion of 
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thofe who compiled the Purdnas, the Phallus was firk publickly woithipped, by 

the name of BdlJ/wara-iinga, on the banks of the Cumudvati, or Euphrates and 
the Jews, according to Rab: AERA, feem to have had fome fuch’ idea, as we may 

colle& from their ftrange tale concerning the different earths which formed the body ' 

of Apam*. 3. The middle fect, however, which is now prevalent in India, wae 
generally diffufed over ancient Europe; aad was introduced by the Pelergi, who 

were the fame, as we learn from HeroporTus, „with the Pelafgi. The very word. 
Pelargos, was probably derived from P'baía and Arghs, thofe myfterious types, 
which the later mythologifts difguifed under the names of PALras and Anco; 
and this conjecture is confirmed by the rites of a deity, named PELARGA, who was 

worfhipped near. Thebes and Beotia, and to whom, fays PAUSANIAS, no vidtim- was - 
offered but a female recently covered and impregnated; a cruel facrifice, which the Jn- 
dian law pofitively forbids, but which clearly fhows the character of the goddefs to , 
whom it was thought acceptable. We are told, that her parents were PoTNEUS 
and Istumras, or Baccuvé and Ino (for the Bacchantes were called alfo Potni- 
ades), by whom we cannot but underftand Osiris and Isis, or the. Iswara and 
Isr' of the Hindus. The three words 4mb2, Nabbi, and Argha, feem to have 
caufed great confufion among the Greek Mythologifts, who even afcribed to the 
Earth all the fanciful fhapes of the Argha, which was intended at firft as a mere 
emblem: hence they reprefented it in the fhape of a boat, of a cup, or of a quoit 
with a bofs in the centre, floping towards the circumference, where they placed the 
ocean; others defcribed it as a fquare or à parallelogram +, and Greece was fuppofed to 
lie on the fummit, with Delphi in the navel, or central part, of the whole T; as the 
ews and even the firt Chrifsans, infifted that the true zave/ of the earth was Ye- 
rufalem ; and as the Mufelmans hold Mecca to be the Mother of Cities, and the ndj 
zemin, or Earth's navel, All thefe notions appear to have arifen from the worthip, 
of which we have been treating : the yóz; and ndbé1, or navel, are together denow 
minated amba, or mother ; but gradually the words ama, ndbht, and argha, have be- 
come fynomymous; and as 446» and umbo feem to be derived from 4méd, or the 
circular argha.with a bofs like a target, fo tuparG@ and umbilicus apparently fpring 
from the fame root, and even the word navel, though originally Gothick, was the 
fame anciently with ábbi in Sanferit, and ndf in Perfian. The facred ancilia, one 

of which was revered as the Palladium of Rome, were probably types of a fimilar 
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nature to the argha, and the fhields, which ufed to be fufpended in temples, were 
poffibly votive ambés. At Delphi the myftick Ompdalos was continually celebrated 
in hymns as a facred pledge of divine favour, and the navel of the world: thus the 
myftick boat was held by fome of the firft emigrants from "fa to be their paha- 
dium, or pledge of fafety, and, as fuch, was carried by them in their various jour- 
neys; whence the poets feigned, that the Arco was borne over mountains on the 
Shoulders of the Argonauts. I know how differently thefe ancient emblems of the 
Hindus, the Lotus and mount Meru, the 4rgha, or facred veffel, and the name 
Argbanáť ha, would have been applied by Mr. Bryant; but I have examined 
both applications without prejudice, and adhere to my own as the more probable, 
- becaufe it correfponds with the known rites and ceremonies of the Hindus, and is 
confirmed by the oldeft records of their religion. 

Such have been, according to the Puranas, the various emigrations from India to 
Cufbadwip ; ; and hence part of Africa was called India by the Greeks: the Nile, fays 
THEOPHYLACT, flows through Lydia, Ethiopia, and India *; the people of Mau- 
ritania are faid, by STRABO, to have been Indians or Hindus t; and Abyfinia was 
called Middle India in the time of Marco Paoro. Where Ovip fpeaks of An- 
DROMEDA, he‘ afferts, that fhe came from India; but we thall fhow, in another 
fe&ion, that the fcene of her adventures was the region adjacent to the Nie: the 
country between the Cafpian and the Euxine had the names both of India and Ethi- 
opia; even Arachofia is called White India by IstpoRus; and we have already 
mentioned the Yellow India of the Perfan, and the Yellow Indians of the Turkifh, 
geographers. The moft venerable emigrants from India were the Yadavas: they 
were the S/amelefs and pious Ethiopians, whom HOMER mentions, and calls the rea 
motef of mankind. Part of them, fay the old Hindu writers, remained in this coun- 
try; and hence we read of two Ethropran nations, the Weftern and the Oriental: 
fome of them lived far to the eaft, and they are the Yadavas, who ftayed in India; 
while others refided far to the weft, and they are the facred race, who fettled on the 
fhores of the Atlantick. We are pofitively affured by HERovorus, that the ork 
ental Ethiopians were Indians; and hence we may infer, that India was known to 
Greeks, in the age of Homer, by the name of eaftern Erhzopia: they could not 
then have known it by the appellation of India, becaufe that word, whatever may Í 
be its original meaning, was either framed or corrupted by the Pez//azs, with whom, 
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as long as their monarchs remained fatisfied with their own territories, the Greeks 
had no fort of connection. They called it alfo the land of Panchea, but knew fo 
little of it, that, when they heard of India, through their intercourfe with the Per- 
fians, they fuppofed it to be quite a different country. In Perfian, the word Hindu 
means both an Indian and any thing back, but whether, in the latter fenfe, it be ufed 
metaphorically, or was'an adjective in the old language of Perfia, I am unable to 
afcertain : it appears from the book of EsrueEr, that India was known to the He- 
brews in Perfia by the name of Hodu, which has fome refemblance to the word 
Yadu, and may have been only a corruption of it. Hindu cannot regularly be de- 
rived, as an Exgi/b writer has fuggefted, from a San/crit name of the moon, fince 
that name is INpu; but it may be corrupted from Sindhu, or the Indus, as a learned 
‘Brabmen has conjeCtured, for the hiffing letter is often changed into an afpirate ;, 
and the Greek name for that river feems to ftrengthen his conje&ure, Be át as it 
may, the words Hindu and Hindu? bán occur in no Sanfzrit book of great antiquity; 
but the epithet Haindava, in a derivative form, is ufed by the poet Ca'ripA's: the 
modern Brébmens, when they write or fpeak San/crit, call themfelves Hindus ;' but 
they give the name of Cumára-c'&anda to their country on both fides the Ganges, 
including part of the peninfula, and that of Ndga-c'hunda to the diftriéts bordering 
on the Indus. 

Next to the emigration of the Yddavas, the moft celebrated was that of the Pdlis, 
or Páliputras ; many of whofe fettlements were named Páliff bán, which the Greeks 
changed into Palaiffine: a country fo called was on the banks of the Tigris, and 
another in Syria; the river Strymon had the epithet Palazfznos ; in Italy we find the 
Peleftini, and, at the mouth of the Po, a town called PAizna ; to which may be 
added the PA//fine foffones, and the Palefine arene in Epirus. As the Greeks 
wrote Palai for Pali, they rendered the word P4Zutra by Palaigonos, which alfo 
means the offspring of Páli; but they fometimes retained the Saz/cri? word for fon, 
and the town of Palaipatrai, te this day called Paliputra by the natives, ftood on 
the fhore of the He//efpont : thefe difquifitions, however, would lead me too far; 
and I proceed to demonftrate the ancient intercourfe between Egypt and India, by a 
faithful epitome of fome mythological and aftronomical fables which were common 
to both thofe countries. i 
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^ SECTION THE SECOND. . 


Osiris, or, more properly, Ysırıs, according to HzLLANICUS, was a name 
ufed in Egypt for the Supreme Being *; in Sanferit it fignifies Lord, and, in that 
fenfe, i is applied by the Bradbmens to each of their three principal deities, or rather 
to each of the principal forms, in which they teach the people to adore BRAuM, or 
the Great One; and, if it be appropriated in common fpeech to MAHA DEVA, this 
proceeds from the zeal of his numerous votaries, who place him above their two 
other divinities. BRAHMA , VISHNU, and MAHADEVA, fay the Paurdnics, were brce 
thers; and the Egyptian Triad, or Osig15, Horvs, and TyPuoN, were brought forth 
‘by the fame parent, though Horus was believed to have fprung from the myfterious. 
embraces of Osrris and Isrs before their birth; as the Vai/bnavas alfo imagine, 
that Hara, or MAHADEVA, fprang myftically from his brother HERI, or Visu- 

U.: In the Hindu mythology BRAHMA' is reprefented of a red, VISHNU, of a 
black, or dark azure, and Hara of a white, complexion; but in that of Egypt, we 
find Osiris black, Horus white, and TyPHON red: the indifcriminate applica- 
tion of the title Iswara has occafioned great confufion in the accounte, which the 
Greeks have tranfmitted to us, of Egyptian Mythology; for the priefts of Egypt 
were very referved on fubjects of religion, and the Grecian travellers had in general 
too little curiofity to inveftigate fuch points with fcrupulous exactnefs: fince OSIRIS, 
however, was painted 4/ack, we may prefume, that he was VisHNU, who, on many 
occafions, according to the Puráma:, took Egypt under his fpecial protection. 
CRisHNA was VisuNu himfelf, aecording to the moft orthodox opinion; and it 
was he, who vifited the countries adjacent to the Nre, deftroyed the tyrant Sanc’- 
HA'SURA, introduced a more perfect mode of woríhip, cooled the conflagrations, 
which had repeatedly defolated thofe aduft regions, and eftablifhed the government 
of the Cutila-céfas, or genuine Egyptians, on a permanent bafis: thus Osiris, as 
we are told by PLUTARCH, taught the old Egyptians to make laws and to honour 
the Gods. The title Sri-Bhagavat, importing pro/pertty and dominion, is given 
peculiarly to Curisuna, or the 4/ack deity, and the black Os1n1s had alfo the titles 
of Sirius, Serrius, and Bacchus. It is related, indeed, that OsIRIS, or BACCHUS, 
imported from India the woríhip of two divine Bulls; and, in this character, he 


* Plut, on 7f: and Ofris, 
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was MAHA'DE'vA, whofe followers were pretty numerous in Egypt: for Harma- 
PION, in his explanation of the hieroglyphicks on the Hehopolitan obelitk, calls Ho- 
nus the Supreme Lord, and the author of Time*: new Iswara, or Lord, and 
CA'LA, or Time, are among the diftinguithed titles of Maua’pe va; and obelifks 
or pillars, whatever be their fhape, are among his emblems. In the Vribad-batma, 
which appears to: contain many curious legends concerning Egypt, it is exprefsly 
faid; that ** Iswara, with hig coafort -Pa‘avari’, defcended from heaven, and 
** chofe for his abode the land of Mi/ra in Sanc’he-dwip.” We mutt obferve, that 
the Egyptians feared and abhorred Typuon, or Mama pe'va in his character of 
the Deftroyer; and the Hindus alfo dread him in that charater, giving him the 
name of: Béeiraua, or Tremendous: the Egyptian fable of his attempt £o break the 
hfundane Egg is applied to Mana Deva in the little book Chand}, which is chiefly 
emtrafted: from the Mércandéya Purán. There is a ftriking refemblance between 
the legendary wars of the three principal Gods in Egypt and India; as Osirts gave 
battle to TYPHON, who was defeated at length, and even killed by Horus, fo 
Be anm a` fought with Visunu and gained an advantage over him, but was over- 
powered by MAHA'DEVA, who cut off one of his üve heads; an allegory, of which 
I cannot pretend to give the meaning. 
. PrvTARCH afferts, that the priefts of Egypt called the Sun their Lord aa King; ; 
and their three Gods refolve themfelves ultimately into him alone: : Osiris was 
the Sun; Horus was the Sun; and fo, I fuppofe, was TYPHON, or the power pf 
defiruttion by beat, though Pururarcu fays gravely, that Juch as maintained that 
opinion, were not worthy to be beard. The cafe was nearly the fame in ancient Zn- 
dia; but there is no fubje& on which the modern Brahmens are more referved ; for 
when they are clofely interrogated on the title of Déva, or God, which their mof 
_facred books give to the fun, they avoid a direct anfwer, have recouríé to cvafiona, 
and often contradi& one another and themíelves: they confefs, however, unani- 
moufly, that the Sun is an emblem, or image, of their three great deities jointly and" 
individually, that is, of Bkaumyor the Supreme One, who alone extfls really and ab- 
folutely, the three male divinities themfelves being only Maya, or illufion. The 
body of the fun they confider as MZyà; but, fince he is the moft glorious and active 
emblem of Gop, they refpe& him as an obje& of high venerafion. All this muft 
appoar very uen ; but it flows from the principal tenet of the /édintis, that 
* Ammian, Marcellin. 
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the only being which has abfolute and real exiftence, is the divine fpirft, infinitely 
wife, infinitely benign, and infinitely powerful, expanded through the univerfe, ndt 
merely as the foul of the world, but as the provident ruler of. it, fending forth rays or 
emanations from his own effence, which are the pure vital fouls of all- animated 
creatures, whether moveable or tmmoveable, that is (as we fhould exprefs ourfelves), 
both animals and vegetables, and which he calls back to himfelf, according to certain 
laws eftablifhed by his unlimited wifdom ; though Brabmá be neuter in the charac- 
ter of the Moft High One, yet, in that of Supreme Ruler, he is named PARAME'S- 
WARA; but though the infinite veneration, to which he is entitled, the Hizdus me- 
ditate on him with filent adoration, and offer prayers and facrifices only to the 
higher emanations from him. In a mode incomprehenfible to inferior creatures, 
they are involved at fir in the gloom of Máyà, and fubje& to various taints from 
attachment to worldly affe&ions; but they can never be reunited to their fource, 
until they difpel the illufion by felf-denial, renunciation of the world, and intellec 
tual abftradions, and until they remove the impurities which they have contracted, 
by repentance, mortification, and fucceffive. paflages through the forms of animals 
or vegetables according to their demerits : in fuch a reunion confifts their final bear 
titude, and to effect it by the beft poffible means is the obje& of their. fupreme 
ruler; who, in order to reclaim the vicious, to punifh the incorrigible, to prote& the 
oppreffed, to deftroy the oppreffor, to encourage and reward the good; and to fhow 
all fpirits the path to their ultimate happinefs, has been pleafed, fay the Brdbmens, 
to manifeft himfelf in a variety of ways, from age to age, in all parts of the habita- 
ble world. When he acts immediately, without affuming a fhape, or fending forth 
a new emanation, as when a divine found is heard from the fky, that manifeftation 
of himfelf is called cé/avdn?, or an ethereal voice: when the voice proceeds from 
a meteor, or a flame, it is faid to be agnirúpì, or formed of fire; but an avatára is a 
defcent of the deity in the fhape of a mortal; and an avántara is a fimilar incarna- 
tion of an inferior kind, intended to anfwer fome purpofe of lefs moment. The 
Supreme Being, and the celeftial emanations from him, are siracará, or bodslefs, in 
which ftate thcy muft be invifible to mortals; but, when they are pratyac/hd, or 
obvious to fight, they become /dcara, or embodied, either in fhapes different from that 
of any mortal, and expreffive of the divine attributes, as CRISHNA revealed him to 
ARJUN, or in a human form, which CnisnNA ufually bore; and, in: that mode of 
appearing, the deities are generally fuppofed to be born of women, but without any 
carnal intercourfe. Thole who follow the P/rva Miménfa, or philofophy of 
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Jarmunt, admit no fuch incarnations of deities, but infit, that the Devas were mere 
mortals; whom the Supreme Being was pleafed to endue with qualities approaching 
to ‘his own attributes; and the Hindus in general perform: a&s of worthip to fome 
of their ancient monarchs and fages, who were deified in confequence of their emi. 
nent virtues, After thefe introduétory remarks, we proceed to the feveral mani- 
feftations, in Egypt and other countries adjacent to the Ze, of De'vi and the three 
principal gods of the. Hindus, as they are exprefsly related i in the Puránas and other 
Sanferst books of antiquity. 

. Devt, or the Goddefi, and Isr’, or the Sovereign — is the Isis of Egyee, and 
reprefents Nature in general, but in particular the Earth, which the Indians call 
Parr'uivr; while water and dumidity of all kinds are fuppofed by the Hindus to 
proceed from Visunu, as they were by the Egyptians to proceed from-Ostats: this 
account of Isis we find corroborated by PLurarcu; and Sexvivs afferts, that the 
very. word Isis means Earzé in the pe Bs the Egyptians ; but this I conceive 
to be an error, 

I. It is related in the Scénda, that, when. hie whole earth was anal with wa- 
ter, and VisHNu lay extended afleep in'the bofom of Dg vi, a lotos arofe from his 
navel, and its afcending flower foon reached the furface of the ood; that BRAHMA 
fprang from that flower, and, looking round without feeing any creature on the 
boundlefs expanfe, imagined himfelf to be the firft-born, and entitled to rank above 
all future beings; yet refolved to inveftigate the deep, and to afcertain whether any. 
being exifted in it who could controvert his claim to pre-eminence. He glided, 
therefore, down the ftalk of the lotos, and, finding VisuNv afleep, afked loudly 
who he was: “ I am the firft-born,” anfwered VisHNu waking; and, when 
BRAHMA denied his primogeniture, they had an obftinate battle, till MAHA'DEVA 
preffed between them in great wrath, faying: “ It is I, who am truly the firft-born ; 
* but I will refign my pretenfions to either of you, who fhall be able to reach and 
* behold the fummit of my head or the foles of my feet." BRAnMA‘ inftantly 
afcended, but, having fatigued himfelf; to no purpofe, in the regions of immenfity, 
yet loth to abandon his claim, returned to MAHA'DE VA, declaring that he had at- 
tained and feen the crown of his head, and calling, as his witnefs, the firft-born. 
cow: for this union of pride and falfehood the angry god ordained, that no facred. 
rites fhould be performed to BrauMa', and that the mouth of the cow fhould be’ 
defiled and a caufe of defilement, as it is declared to be in the oldeft Indian lawns: 
When Visunu returned, he acknowledged that he had not been: able to fee the feet: 
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of Mana DEVA, who then told him, that he was really the firft-born among the'Godd, 
and fhould be raifed above all: it was after this, that MAHA'DEvA cut off the fifth 
head of Baamna’, whofe pride, fays the writer of the Scamda Parán, occafioned his: 
lofs of power and influence in the countries bordering on the river Có. Whether 
thefe wild ftories on the wars of the three principal Gods mean only the religious 
wars between the feveral fectaries, or whether they have any more hidden meaning, 
At th evident from the Purdazas, which reprefent Egypt as the theatre of action, that 
they are the original legends of the wars between Osiris, Horus, and Tvpruow;. 
for Brauma‘in his character of all-deftroying Time, correfponds with TYPHON ; 
and MAHA'DZ' VA, in that of the productive principle, with Harus or Hora, who 
affumes each of his charaGters on various oecafions, either to reftore the powers, or 
to fubdue the opponents, of Visunu, or active Nature, from whom his auxiliary 
fpiings. In Egypt, fays PLuTARCH, certain facrifices were made even to TvPBHON, 
but only on particular days, and for the purpofe ef confoling him after his over- 
throw ; as in India no woríhip is paid to BRAHMA', except on particular eccafions, 
when certain offerings ate made to him, but placed at feme diftance from the perfon 
who offers them : the Grez#s have confounded TyPuon with Pyruon, whofe hif- 
tory has no cohne&ion with the wars of the Gods, and who will appear in the fol- 
lowing fe&ion, to be the Part’ u1'nasi of the Hindus. ‘The idea of Maua'DEwA. 
with dix bead ‘ie the bigbefl beaven, and bis feet in the loweft parts of the earth, is. 
conformable to the language of the oracle, in ite anfwer to Sr lc King of 


Cyprus: 





Osea? xóc (Qo NERA, 
Taiz dt pos védte 





And the fame image: is expreffed, word for word, at the beginning ef the fourth 
Véda, where the deity is defcribed as Mabdpurufba, or the Great Male. - 

In the ftory of the war between Osiris and TyPHON, mention is madé by Pru- 
TARCH of a ftupendous Boar, in fearch of whom TyPHon travelled, with a view, 
perhaps, to ftrengthen his own party by makihg an alliance with hit: thus it is 
faid in the Vas/bnavdgama, that .CRo'RA'sURA was a demon, with: the face of a Boar, 
who, neverthelefs, was continually reading the Véda, and performing fach acts: of 
devotion, that VISHNU appeared to him ‘on the banks of the Brabmaputra; pros: | 
máfing to grant any boon that he could afk. Crora’ SURA requefted, that ‘tio “ery 
me then exifting in the three worlds, did have power to -dep?ive him SERR > 

and 
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and VısHNu granted his requet: but the demon became fo infolent, that the Dé- 
vatds, whom: he opprefled, were obliged to conceal.themfelves, and he affumed the 
dominion of thé world. "VisHWU was then fitting on a bank of the CZ), greatly 
difqui&ted by the malignant ingratitude of the demon; and, his wrath being kindled, 
a fhape, which never before had exifted, fprang from his eyes ; it was Mana'pe'va, | 
in his‘deftru@ive character, who difpelled in a moment the anxiety of Visumu, 
whence he acquired the furname of Cuiu T ARARA. With flaming eyes, contra&ed 
brows, and his whole countenance diftorted with anger, he rufhed toward CroRa’- 
SURA, feized him with fury, and carried "him under his arm in triumph over the 
whole earth, but at length caft him lifelefs on the ground, where he was transformed 
into a mountain, ftill called the Mountain of Cro’rA, or the Boar: the place where 
VisHNU fat by the river C#/), has the name of Chintéhara-f’ bali; and “ all they, 
“ fays the author of the Agama, who are troubled.with anxious thoughts, need only 
* meditate on CHINTA'HARA, and their cares will be diffipated.” The word 
Chintd wes, I imagine, pronounced Xanthus by the defcendants of .DaARDA NASA, 
or DARDANUS; who carried into their new fettlements not only the name, but fome 
obfcure notions relative to the power of the deity CHINTAHARA: the diftri& of 
Troas, where they: fettled, was called alfo Xanthe; there was a town Xanthus in 
Lycia, and a nation of Xanthi, or Xanti, in Thrace; a tiver of Lycia had that name, 
and fo had another near Troy, in the waters of which grew a plant, fuppofed ca- 
pable of di/pelling the cares and terrors, which both Greeks and Indians believed to 
be caufed by the prefence of fome invifible deity or evil fpirit *. The river Xanthus, 
near Troy, was vulgarly called Scamander, but its facred. name, ufed in religious rites, 
was Xanthus; as moft rivers in India have different names, popular and holy.’ 
XANTHUS, according to HOMER, was a fon of JUPITER, or, in the language of 
Indian Mythology, an evántara, or inferior manifeftation, of Sıva : others make - 
him a fon of the great TremiLus f, whom I fhould fuppofe to be JUPITER Te- 
melus, or rather Tremelus, woríhipped at Brennus in Crete; for the Trem, or Tre- 
mylie, came originally from that iland. According to STEPHANUS of Byzantium, 
the native country of Xau THUS was Egypt f; and, on the fhores of the Atlantck, 

there were monfters fhaped like bulls, probably fea-cows, called Xantbar:. A poet, 
cited by STEPHANUS, under the word Trem#le, fays, that XANTHUs, fon of Juri- 
TER, travelled with tis brothers over the whole world, and did a puni deal of mi u^ 
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chief, that is, accordirig to the Purdnas, deftroyed: the infolent CRo'RA'sURA, who 
was probably revered in the more weftern countries, where VARA'EES'WARA once 
reigned according to the Hindus, and where they believe his pofterity fill to live in 
the fhape of white Vardbas, or Boars :. the legend of the wars between thofe Va- 
rábas and the Sarabbas, a fort of monfter with the face of a lion, and wings like a 
bird, fhall be explained in another effay on Varábe-dwip ; and.1 thall only add in. 
this place, that the war was reprefented, according to Hzsiop, on the íhield of 
FIERCULES. At prefent the place, where the temple of Ammon formerly ftood,, 
has the name of Santariab, which may bé derived from fome altar anciently dedi- 
tated to CHINTA'HARA. 

' IL We are told in the Nareda Purdn, that Su'aYA, the regent of the Sun, had 
chofen a beautiful and well-peopled country in Sanc'ba-dwip, for the purpofe of 
performing his devotions ; but that he had no fooner begun, than the whole region 
was in flames, the waters dried up, and all its inhabitants deftroyed ; fince which it. 
has been denominated: Barbara. The Dévatds, it is added, were in the greateft. 
diftrefs, and VisuNu defcended with BRAHM A`, to expoftulate with the author of. 
the conflagration: Su Rv A praifed and worfhipped them, but lamented, that his de-. 
votion has not profpered, and promifed to repair the injuries done by his flames. 
** [t is I, faid VisHNU, who muft repair them; and, when I fhall revifit this coun- 
* try in the character of Crisuna, to deftroy the demon SANC'HA'SURA, the land. 
« fhall cool and be replenifhed with plants and animals; the race of P4/ fhall then. 
* fettle here, with the Cutila-cé/es, the Yavanas, and other Mich’ ba tribes,” 

In the Uttara-charitra, and other ancient books, we find many ftaries. concerning, 
SU'RY A, fome of which have a mixture of aftrological allegory. Once, it feems, he. 
was performing acts of auftere devotion, in the character of TAPANA, or the 7z- 
flamer, when his confort PRABHA’, or Brightne/s, unable to bear his intenfe heat, 
affumed the form of Cu’HAya’, or Shade, and was impregnated by him: after a 
period of a hundred years, when Gods and men, expecting a terrible. offspring, were 
in the utmoft confternation, fhe was delivered of a male child, in a remote place, 

afterwards called 24r£//? bán, or Sauri/? bán, from Arci and Sauri, the patronymicks 
of ARCA and Su'nyA. He was the genius of the planet, which the Latians called 
SATURN, and acquired among the Hindus the epithet of Sani, and SANAISCHARA, 
or fow-moving. For twelve years, during his education at .rcs-f’ bán, no rain fell; 
but a deftru&ive wind blew continually, and the air blazed with tremendous me- 
teors; a dreadful famine enfued, and the Déverd:, together with the Daityas,. im- 
plored 
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plored the prote&ion and advice of Su'rY A, who directed them to propitiate SAN? 
by performing religious rites to VisHnu, near the Pzppa/ tree; which is an emblem 
of him ; and affured them, that in future ages the malignant influence of the planet 
fhould prevail only during its paffage through four figns of the Ajavif hi, or Zoa 
diack: ` The reign of Su'Rv A in Barbara continued long, but he refigned his domi- 
nion to SANI, whofe government was tyrannical: all his pious and prudent fubjects 
fled to the hilly countries bordering on the river Nenddé, while the irreligious and 
rafh perifhed in the deferts of burning fand, to which the baneful eyes of the tyrant 
reduced all the plains and meadows on which he'looked. His- father, returning to 
vifit his ancient realm, and feeing the defolation of the whole country, expelled San1, 
and fent for another of his fons, named AurvaA, who, being appointed fucceffor to 
his brother, purified the land, recalled the holy men from the hills, and made his fub- 
je&s happy in eafe and abundance, while he refided at Aurva-/?’ bán, fo called from his 
name; but he returned afterwards to Vabnif bán, the prefent Azarbéijin, or the Seat 
of Fire, in the interior Cu/ba-dwíga, where he was performing his devotions on Tris- 
ringa, or the mountain. with three peaks, at the time when his father fummoned him to 
the government of Barbara. Juft before that time he had given a dreadful proof of 
his power; for ARA'MA, the fon of a fon of Sa TYAVRATA (and confequently the 
ARAM of Scripture), was hunting in that country with his whole army, near a fpot 
where Durvasas, a cholerick faint, and a fuppofed avdntar of Mana'pE'va, was 
fitting rapt in deep meditation: AR AM inadvertently fhot an arrow, which wounded 
the foot of Durva'sas, who no fooner opened his eyes, than Aurva {prang from 
them in the fhape of a flame, which confumed Aram and: his party, together with 
all the animals. and vegetables in Cu/ba-dwip. It feems to me, that AuRvA is Vur- 
CAN, or the God of Fire, who reigned, according to the Egyptian priefts, after-the 
Sun, though fome have pretended, fays Dioporus, that he had exifted before that 
luminary ; as the Hindus allege that AGNr, or Fire, had-exiftence in an elementary 
ftate before the formation. of fhe Sun, but could not be faid'to have dominion till 
its force was concentrated: in another character he is Orus the Elder, or APorro, 
a name derived, I imagine, from a Sanferit word, implying. a power of di/pelling 
humidity. No doubt, the whole fyftem.of Egyptian and Indian Mythology mutt at 
firt view feem ftrangely inconfiftent; but, fince all the Gods refolve themfelves 
into one, of whom they were no more than forms or. appearances, it is not wonder-. 
ful that they fhould be confounded; efpecially as every emanation from the Su- 
pen Spirit was believed to fend forth collateral emanations, which were blended 
with 
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with one another, fometimes recalled, fometimes continued or. renewed, and: vari- 
onfly reflected or refracted in all direGions: another fource of confufion is, the in- 
finite variety of legends which were invented from time to-time in ‘Greece, Egypt, 
Italy; and India; and, when all the caules of mconfiftency are. confidered, we halt 
no longer be furprifed to fee the fame appellations given to very different deities, 
and thé fame deities appearing under different appellations.. To give-an-example in 
SATURN::. the planet of that name is the Sans of India, who, lays Dioporus, was 
confidered by'the Chaldeans as the moft powerful of the heavenly bodies, next'to 
the Sun; but his influence ‘was thought baneful, and incantations, with offerings of 
certain perfumes, were ufed to avert or to mitigate it. When the name, ie applied 
to Curoyvs, the Father of the Gods, it means Ca’La, or Time, a character both 
of Mana've'va and BRAHMA but when he is called Cronus, he feems to be the 
gigantick CRAuNCHA of the Hindus; which the Saturn of Latium, and of the 
Golden Age, appears to be quite a different perfon, and his title was probably de- 
rived from SATYAVERNA, which implies an age of veracity and righteoufnefs. 
BRAHMA with a red complexion is worthipped, fay the Purdnas, in the dwip of 
Pufbcara, which I fuppofe to be a maritime country at no great diftance from Egypt: 
he was there called the firft-born of nature, Lord of the Univerfe, and Father of 
Deities: and, the Mythology of Pufbcara having paffed into Greece, we find Cro- 
wus reprefented in thofe characters, but mild and beneficent to the human race, 
with fome features bafrowed from the older fyftem, which prevailed on the banks 
of the Nile and the Ganges. I cannot help fufpecting, that the word CZ/a was the 
origin of Carus, or Corlus, as Ennius wrote it; and the ARHAN of the "amas, 
who was a form of MAHACA'LA, might originally have been the fame with Un a- 
NUS: as to RHEA, there can be no doubt that fhe is the Goddefs Rt, whom the 
Hindus call the Mother of the Gods; but fome fay, that fhe alfo produced malig- 
nant beings; and PriNY tells us, that fhe was the mother of Typxon, who be- 
came fovereign of Egypt *, but was depofed and expelled by Averis or Horus; 
where we have precifely the ftory of Sani and Aurva. We cannot but obferve, 
that the fucceffion of the Gods in Egypt, according to MANETHO, is exactly in the 
fpirit of Hindu Mythology, and conformable, indeed, to the Purdnas themfelves ; 
and we may add, before we leave the planets, that, although VRIHASPETI, an an- 
cient legiflator and philofopher, be commonly fuppofed to dire& the motions of 


* Lib, 2, cap. 35. &c. 
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Fupiter, which. now bears hie name; yet many of the Hindus acknowledge, that 

Siva, ot-the God. JUPITER, fhines in that planet, while the fun.is the peculiar fta- 

tion of Visum, and SATURN is directed by BRAuMA', whom, for that reafon, the 

Egyptians abhorred, not daring. even. to pronounce his. true name, and abominating. 
all animals with red: arr, becaufe it waa:his colour.. 

- There is fomething very remarkable in the number of years, during which Arca. 

and his fon reigned’ on. the banks of the C42. The Sun, according to the Brdé- 

mens, began. his devotion. immediately after the flood, and. continued it a hundred. 
years ;- SAN1, they fay, was borm a hundred: years after his conception, and reigned. 
a hundred years, er till the death of A'RA'M, who. muft therefore have died about 

about three hundred: years after the deluge, and fifty years before his grandfather ;, 
but the: Paúranics infift, that they: were. years of Brabmó: now one year of 
mortalé: is: a day and: night of the Gods, and. 360 af aur years is one of theirs ;, 
r2,000.6f their: years, or 4,320,000 of ours, conftitute: one of their ages, and 2000. 
fuch ages are BRAHMA's day and night, which. mufti be multiplied by 360, to make 
one of his. years ;. fo: that the chronólogy of Egypt, according, to the Brahbmens, 
would be more-extravagant than that af the Egyptians themfelves; according to Ma- 
NETHO, The Talmud contains notions of. divine days and. years, founded on. paf- 

fages in. Scripture. ill underftood ; the period af 12,000 years was. Etrufcan, and 

that of: 4,320,000. was formed. in. Chaldea by repetitions of the faros; the Turdetani, 

an: old: and: learned. nation. in: Spam, had a long period. nearly @ the fame kind; but 
for particular: inquiries into the-ancient periods and. the affirfity between them, I 
muft refer to. other effays, and proceed.to the geography of. Egypt, as it is illuftrated: 
by the: Arden legends.. 

The place: where the Sun is feigned to. have performed his: atts of religious aufte- 
sity, is named the: /'4dz, or ftation, of Arca, Surya, and. Tapapa: as.it was 
an- the limit between. the dwipas of Cu/b and Sanc'ba, the Purdns afcribed it indif-. 
ferently. to-either-of thofe coufitries.. I believe. it to be. the Tapbanbés of Scripture, 
called. Tapbna, or. Taphnai,. by the feventy interpreters, and. Daphne in the. Roman 
Kinerary, where it is.placed fixteen. miles from Pe/ufium: it is mentioned by Hr- 
ROoDOTUS, under the: name- of Daphne Pelufie *, and by STEPHANUS under that 
ef Daphne near Pelufum, but the moderns have: vimicid the name into: Sfr. 

 SABII-6T MAN, where SANI. was born andeducated, feems to have been the famed. 
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Beth Sbemefb, or Heliopolis, which was built, fays Dioporus, by ACTIS, in honour 
of his father the Sun *; Acris firt taught aftronomy in Egypt, and there was a 
college of aftronomers at Heliopolis, with an obfervatory and a temple of the Sun, 
the magnificence and celebrity of which might have occafioned the change of the 
ancient name into S/rya-//' dn, as it was tranilated by the Hebrews and Greeks.. It* 
is faid by the Hindus, that SANI, or Arx1, built feveral places’ of woríhip in the 
regions adjacent to the Ca/?; and we ftill find the town of 4réico near the Red Sea, 
which is not mentioned, indeed, by any of the Grecian geographers, but the head- 
land contiguous to it is called by Protemy, the Promontory of Sarurn. The 
genius of SATURN is defcribed in the Purdzs, as clad in a black mantle, with a dark 
turban loofely wrapped round his head; his afpe& hideous, and his brows knit with. 
anger, a trident in one of his four hands, a cimetar in a fecond, and, in the two 
others, a bow and fhafts: the priefts of SATURN in Egypt, where his temples were 
always out of the towns, are faid by EPi1PHANIUS, to have worn a drefs nearly 
fimilar. , | | 

To conclude this head, we muft add, that the //545 of AurvaA is now called 
Arfu by the Copts +; but, as AuRvA correfponded with Onus, or APOLLO, the 
Greeks gave it the name of polloncpoks. 

III. The metamorphofis of Lunus into Luna -was occafionally mentioned in the 
preceding íe&i.3; but the legend muft now be told more at length. The God 
SoMA, or CHANDRfl was traverfing the earth with his favourite confort Ro'uiNi; 
and, arriving at the fouthern mountain, SzZyádri, they unwarily entered the foreft 
of Gauri, where fome men having furprifed MAnA'DEvA careffing that goddefs, 
had been formerly puniíhed by a change of their fex, and the foreft had retained a 
power of effecting the like change on all males who fhould enter it CHANDRA, 
inftantly becoming a female, was fo afflicted and afhamed, that fhe haftened far zo the 
weft, fending Ro uiNr' to her feat in the fky, and concealed herfelf in a mountain, 
afterwards named Séma-giri, where fhe performed acts of the molt rigorous devo- 
tion. Darknefs then covered the world each night: the fruits of the earth were 
deftroyed, and the univerfe was in fuch difmay, that the Dévas, with BRaAnMaA' at. 
their head, implored the affiftance of Mana'pE vA, who no fooner placed Chandr} 
on his forehead, that fhe became a male again; and hence he acquired the title of 
Chandras¢c’hara, ‘This fable has been explained to me by an ingenious Pandit: to 
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the inhabitants of the countries near the fource of the C47}, the moon, being in the 
manfion of Rébind, or the Hyads, feemed to vanifh behind the fouthern mountains: 
now, when the moon is in its oppofition to the fun, it is the god Coanpra; but, 
when in conjunction with it, the goddefs CBANDnr, who was in that ftate feigned 
to have conceived the Pulindas mentioned in the former fection. The moon is be- 
lieved by the Hindu naturalifts to have a powerful influence on vegetation, efpe- 
` cially on certain plants, and above all, on the Sdwalatd, or moon-plant; but its 
power, they fay, is greateft at the púrnimà, or full, after which it gradually decays 
till, on the dark z7t’b:, or amávd/yà, it wholly vanifhes. This mode of interpreta- 
tion may ferve as a clue for the intricate labyrinth of the Purdnas, which contain 
all the hiftory, phyfiology, and fcience of the Zndsans and Egyptians difguifed under 
fimilar fables. We have already made remarks on the region and mountains of the 
moon, which the Purdnas place in the exterior Cu/ba-dwip, or the fouthern parts 
of Africa, ; and we only add, that the Pulindas confider the female moon as a form 
of the celeftial l'sr, or Ists, which may feem to be incompatible with the mytholo- 
gical fyftem of India; but the Hindus have in truth an Isrs with three forms, called 
SwAR-DEVI'in heaven, Byu-pe'vi' on earth, and Pa'rA'rA-DE' vr! in the infernal 
regions. The confort of the terreftrial goddefs is named Buupg'va, who refides 
on SuME'RU, and is a vicegerent on earth of the three principal deities: he feems to 
be the B/«« of the Greek Mythologifts, and the Bupyas of Arrian; though the 
Grecian writers have generally confounded him with BuppHaA. ` 

IV. When this earth was covered with waters, MAHA CALA, who floated on 
their furface, beheld a company of p/araces, or Nymphs, and expreffed with fuch 
force his admiration of their beauty, that MAnaA'cA'Lr,, his confort, was greatly in- 
cenfed and fuddenly vanifhed: the God, ftung with remorfe, went in fearch of her, 
and with hafty ftrides traverfed the earth, which then had rifen above the waters of 
the deluge, as they were dried up or fubfided; but the ground gave way under the 
preffure of his foot at every ftep, and the balance of the globe was nearly deftroyed. 
In this diftrefs he was feen by the relenting Car on the fite of Srirangapattana ; 
and confidering the injury which the univerfe would fuftain by her concealment, 
fhe appeared in the charafter of RajarayEswari, and in the form of a damfel 
more lovely than 4p/aras, on the banks of a river fince named Ca/?, There at 
length he faw and approached her in the character of Ra JARAJESWARA, and in 
the fhape of a beautiful youth; they were foon reconciled, and travelled together 


over the world, promoting the increafe of animals and vegetables, and inftructing 
46 mankind 
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mankind in agriculture and ufeful arts. At laft they returned to Cufba-dwif, and 
fettled at a place, which from them was named the St’4dn of RA'JARAJESWARA 
and RAJARATESWARTI, and which appears to be the Ny/a of Arabia, called Elim im 
Scripture, and E/ Jor by modern geographers; but .4/ Túr belongs properly to the 
interior dwip of Cufha: they refided long in that ftation converfing familiarly with 
men, till the iniquities of later generations compelled them to difappear; and they 
have fince been worfhipped under the titles of Isana, or Isa, and Isa‘nu, or 
Isr. 

Since the goddefs Ists made her firft appearance in Egypt, that country is called 
her nurfing mother in an inícription mentioned by Droporus, and faid to have been 
found on a pillar in Arabia: fhe was reported by the Egyptians to have been Queen 
of that country, and is declared in the Puráns to have reigned: over Cufba-dwip 
within, as her confort has the title, in the radian infcription, of King Osis; 
conformably, in both inftances, to the characters under which they appeared on the 
banks of the Nie. The place where I'sr was firft vifible, became of courfe an ob- 
ject of worfhip; but, as it is not particularly noticed by the Mythologifts of the 
weft, we cannot precifely afcertain its fituation: it was probably one of the place: 
in the Delta, each of which was denominated IsguM ; and I think it was the town 
ef Isis, near Sebennytus *, now called Bha-deit, where the ruins of a magnificent 
temple, dedicated to Isis, are ftill to be feen. As Ysırıs came from the weftern 
peninfula of India, he was confidered in Egypt as a foreign divinity, and his temple: 
were built out of the towns. 

V. Buava, the author of exiffence, and confort of AMBA', the Magna Mater oi 
the weftern Mythologifts, had refolved to fet mankind an example of performing 
religious aufterities, and chofe for that purpofe an Aranya, or uninhabited foreft, or 
the banks of the Ni/e; but Ampa’, named alfo. Boava Ni and Uma’, being uneafy 

at his abfence, and gueffing the place of his retirement, affumed the character o 
ARANYA-DE' VI, or Goddefs of the Foreft, and appeared fporting among the tree 
at a place called afterwards Cémavana, or the Wood of Defire, from the impreffioi 
which her appearance there made on the amorous deity: they retired into an 4/av 
or impervious foreft, whence the Goddefs acquired alfo the title of ATavi'-pe'v) 
and the fcene of their mutual careffes had the name of Bhavdtavi-f’hana, which i 
mentioned in the Védas. The place of their fubfequent refidence near the Nike wa 
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denominated Crírávana, or the Grove of Dalliance; and that, where BHAVA was 
interrupted in his devotions, was at firít called Bhava/th’an, and feems to be the 
celebrated Budbaffos, or, in the oblique cafe, Bubaffon, peculiarly facred to DIANA, 
the Goddefs of Woods: from Bhavatav?, which was at {ome diftance from the Nz, 
in the mid of an impervious foreft, the Greeks made Butoi in the oblique cafe, 
whence they formed Buto and Butiés; and there alfo ftood a famous temple of 
Diana. The fituation of Crírévana cannot be fo eafily afcertained ; but it could 
not have been far from the two laft-mentioned places, and was probably in the 
Delta, where we find a moft diftinguifhed temple of Venus at Apbroditapolis *, 
now Atar-bekbi, which, according to STEPHANUS of Byzantium, was at no great 
diftance from 4tribi: the goddefs had, indeed, laid afide the chara&er of Diana, 
when Bava perceived her, and affumed that of BHava'n1, or Venus. The 
three places of worfhip here mentioned were afterwards continually vifited by nu- 
merous pilgrims, whom the Brabmánda-purán, from which the whole fable is ex- 
tracted, pronounces entitled to delight and happinefs both in this world and the 
next. 

BHAVE'SWARA feems to be the Busiris of Egypt ; for STRABO afferts, pofitively, 
that no Egyptian king bore that name, though altars, on which men were anciently 
facrificed, were dedicated to Businis, and the human victims of the Hindus were 
offered to the confort of BHAvE'swARA. "The Naramédba, or facrifice of a man, is 
allowed by fome ancient authorities; but fince it is prohibited under pain of the 
fevereft torture in the next world, by the writers of the Brahma, of the Aditya- 
purdn, and even of the Bhdgavat itfelf, we cannot imagine that any Brabmen would 
now officiate at fo horrid a ceremony; though it is afferted by fome, that the Pd- 
maras, or Paríar nations, in different parts of India, difregard the prohibition, and 
that the Car£aras, who were allowed by Parasu RA'MA to fettle in the Cézcaz, 
to facrifice a man in the courfe of every generation, to appeafe the wrath of RE- 
NUCA'-DE' Vl. 

Before we quit the fubject of itid we muft add two legends from the Brák- 
manda, which clearly relate to Egypt. A juft and brave king, who reigned on the 
borders of Himélaya, or Imaus, travelled over the world to deftroy the robbers who 
hen infefted it; and as he ufually furprifed them by 2zg4z, he was furnamed Nac- 
TAMCHARA ; to his fon NisA'cHARA, whofe name had the fame fignification, he 
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gave the kingdom of Barbara near the Golden Mountains, above Syene; and Ni- 
sA CHARA followed at firft the example of his father, but at length grew fo infolent 
as to contend with INDRA, and oppreffed both Dévas and Ddnevas, who had re- 
courfe to ATAVI'-DEVI', and folicited her protection. The goddefs advifed them to. 
lie for a time concealed in Swerga, by which we muft here underftand the moun- 
tains; and, when the tyrant rafhly attempted to.drive her from the banks of the 
Nile, fhe attacked and flew him: the Dévas then returned ‘finging her praifes; and 
on the fpot where the fought with Nisa cHARA, they raifed a temple, probably a 
pyramid, which from her was called A‘avi-mandira.. Two towns in. Egypt are ftill 
known to the Coprs by the names of Atf, Atfeb, and Itfu; and to both of them 
the Greeks gave that of Aphroditopohs; the diftri& round the moft. northerly of 
them is to this day named. Jérit, which M. D’ANviLLE, with good.reafon, thinks a 
corruption of APHRODITE ; but Zffavi-mandir is Atfi to the fouth of Alkdbirah, 
not the 4¢4 or Itfu near Thebes, which alfo is mentioned in the. PurZzas, and faid 
to have ftood in the forefts of Tapas.. 

Another title of the Goddefs was AssTA' RA, which fhe derived from the follow- 
ing adventure, VIJAYASWA, or vicortous on borfeback, was a virtuous and power- 
ful king of the country round the Ni/badba mountains ; but his firt minifter having 
revolted from him, colle&ed an. army of Miéch’has in the hills of Gazdba mádan, 
whence he defcended. in force, gave battle to his maíter, took him prifoner, and 
ufurped the dominion of his country. The royal captive having found means to 
efcape, repaired to the banks of the Cai, and fixing eight tharp iron fpikes in a 
circle at equal diftances, placed himfelf in the centre, prepared for death, and re- 
folved to perform the moft rigorous acts of devotion. Within that circle he re- 
mained a whole year, at the clofe of which the Goddefs appeared to him, iffuing 
like a flame from the eight iron points; and prefenting him. with.a weapon, called 
"Aflárá-mudgara, or a ftaff armed with eight {pikes fixed in an iron ball, fhe affured 
him, that all men who fhould fee that ftaff in his hand, muft either fave themfelves 
by precipitate flight, or would fall dead and mangled on the ground.. The king re-. 
ceived the weapon with confidence, foon.defeated the ufurper, and erected a pyra- 
mid in honour of the goddefs, by the name of AsgTA'RA-DE' vr: the writer of the 
Purana places it near the Cá/ river in the woods.of Tapas: and adde, that all fuch 
as vifit it, will receive affiftance from the goddefs for a whole year.. 4/btan means 
eight, and the word dra, properly fignifies the /poke of a wheel, yet is applied to any 
thing re£-mbling it; but in the popular Indien dialectis, a/bta is pronounced. 4// ; and. 

the 
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the appearance, which STRABO mentions, of the: goddefs ApHroprre under the 
name of ArTARA, muĝ, I think, be the fame with that of Asura’ra: the 4ffbta- 
roth of the Hebrews, and the old Perfan word affárab, now written /itárab (or a. 
flar with eight rays), are moft probably derived from the two Sanfcrit words. 
Though the place where Viyaya'swa raifed his pyramid, or temple, was named 
Afbtdraft' bán, yet, as the goddefs to whom he infcribed it, was no other than ATA- 
vi'-dévi, it has retained among the Coffs the appellation of 4/4, or Atfu, and was 
called: Zp£roditopolis by. the-Greeks : it is. below. 444mim on the weftern bank of the 
Nike. 

VI. Among the legends concerning the transformation of Dz’v1, 9íric wontmopeG 
we find a wild aftronomical tale in the NZ/atya Sanbztà, or hiftory of the Indian 
Castor and Porrux. In one of her forms, it feems fhe appeared as PRABHA, or 
Light, and affumed the fhape of Afwin, or a Mare, which is the firft of the lunar 
manfions: the-Sun approached’ her in: the form of a 5or/z, and he no fooner had. 
touched her noftrils with: his, than fhe conceived she twins, who, after their birth, 
were called. 4/wint.cumérau, or the:two fons of Aswini. Being left by their pa- 
rents, who knew their deftiny, they were adopted by BRAuMA,. who intrufted 
them to the care of his fon DAcsnaA ; and, under that fage preceptor, they learned 
the whole Ayurvéda, or fyftem of medicine: in their early age they travelled over 
the world performing wonderful cures on gods and men; and they are generally 
painted: on horfeback, in the forms of beautiful youths, armed with javelins, At 
firft they refided-on the Cu/a mountains near Colchis; but INDRA, whom they had 
inftru&ed in the feience of healing, gave them.a ftation in Egypt near the river 
Cá, and their new abode was from them called 72/w;/7 han :. as medicated baths 
were among their: moft powerful remedies, we. find near their feat a pool, named 
Abbimatada, or granting what is defired, and a place called Rupa-yauvana-?? bala, or 
the /and of beauty and youth. According to fome authorities, one of them had the 
name of ‘Aswtn, and the other of CuMA'R, one of NAsaTYA, the other of Das- 
RA ;- but, by the better opinion, thofe appellations are to be ufed in the dual num- 
ber, and applied to.them both: they are alfo called. AswANA'sAv, or Aswaca- 
NA'SAU, becaufe their. mother. conceived them by her #o/fri/s; but they are confi- 
dered:as united fo intimately; that. each feems either, and they are. often held to be 
one individual deity. As twin-brothers, the two DAsRAs, or CUMARAS, are evi- 
dently the Diofcori of the Greeks; but, when reprefented as an individual, they feem 


to be /EscuLAPIUS, which my Pandit fuppofes to be AswicuLAPA, or Chief of. 
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the race of Afwi: that epithet might, indeed, be applied to the Sun; and JJecura- 
Pius, according to fome of the weftern Mythologifts, was a form of the Sun him- 
felf. The adoption of the twins by Brauaa’, whofe favourite bird was the pho- 
nicopteros, which the Europeans changed into a fwan, may have given rife to the 
fable of Lepa ; but we cannot wonder at the many diverfities in the old mytholo- 
gical fyftem, when we find in the Purénas themfelves very different genealogies of 
the fame divinity, and very different accounts of the fame adventure. 

JKscULAPIUS, or AsCLEPIUS, was a fon of APOLLO, and his mother, according 
to the PPenicians, was a goddefs, that is, a form of Devi’: he too was abandoned 
by his parents, and educated by AvuTOLAUSs, the fon of Arcas *. The A/wicu- 
lapas, or Afelepiades, had extenfive fettlements in Thefaly T, and, I believe, in Mef- 

Jenia. The word Afwin), feems to have given a name to the town of A/phynis, 
now Asfun, in Upper Egypt; for 4/wa, a borfe, is undubitably changed by the 
Perfians into Afb, or Afp; but Zfwi-/f' bán was probably the town of déydus in the 
Thebais; and might have been fo named from 4bhida, a contraction of Abbimatada; 
for STRABO informs us, that it was anciently,a very large city, the fecond in Egypt 
after Thebes; that it ftood about feven miles and a half to the weft of the Nz/e; that 
a celebrated temple of Ostris was near it, and a magnificent edifice in it, called the 
palace of MEMNON ; that it was famed alfo for a well, or pool of water, with wind- 
ing fteps all round it; that the ftructure and workmanfhip of the refervoir were 
very fingular, the ftones ufed in it of an aftonifhing magnitude, and the fculpture on 
them excellent T. Hzroporus infifts, that the names of the Dioscuni were un- 
known to the Egyptians; but, fince it is pofitively afferted in the Purézas, that 
they were venerated on the banks of the Nile, they muft have been revered, I pre- 
fume, in Egypt under other names: indeed, HArrocrates and HaLrroMENION, 
the twin-fons of Osinis and Isis, greatly refemble the Dioscuri of the Grecian 
Mythologifts. 

VII. Before we enter on the next legend, I muft premife, that fda pronounced 
“fra, is the root of a San/crit verb, figtifying praife, and fynonymous with é/z, which 
oftener occurs in the Pda: the Rigvéda begins with the phrafe Agnim blé, or I fing 
praife to fre. VisuNu then had two warders of his ethereal palace, named Java 
and Vijaya, who carried the pride of office to fuch a length, that they infulted 
the feven Maharfbis, who had come, with Sanaca at their head, to prefent their 
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adorations ; but the: offended. Riis. pronounced an imprecation on the infolent 
wardere, condemning them to be adbdyéni, or born below, and to pafs through three 
mortal forms. before they could be re-admitted to the divine prefence: in confe- 
quence of this execration, they firít appeared on earth as HinANYA'csua, or Golden- 
eyed; and Hiranyacasipu, or Clad in Gold; fecondly, aa RAvA'NA and CUMB- 
BACARNA ; and, laftly, as Cansa and Sis'upa’La. 
. In their firft appearance, they were the. twin-fons of Casyapa and Diri: before 
their birth the body of their mother blazed. like the fun, and the Dévatas, unable to. 
bear its exceffive heat and //g5/, retired to the banks of the Cd/2, refolving to lie 
concealed till fhe was delivered ; but the term of her geftation was fo long, and her 
labour fo difficult, that they remained.a thoufand years.near the holy river employed 
in acts of devotion. At length Dr vi' appeared to them in a new character, and: 
had afterwards the title of I'pr'ra; or I'Lira, becaufe the was prasfed by the Gods. 
in their hymns, when they implored her affiftance in the delivery of Drrri: the: 
granted their requeft, and the two Daityas were born; after which l'rrrA-pEvi 
affured mankind, that any woman who fhould fervently invoke her in a fimilar- 
fituation, fhould have immediate relief. The Dévas erected a temple in the place 
where fhe made herfelf vifible to: them, and it was named the /’4dn of lorta’ or 
IrrrA; which was probably the town. of Jajthya or Ihthya in Upper Egypt; where: 
facred rites were performed to ErriTHYA, or ELEvTHO, the Lucina of the Latians, 
who affifted women in labour: it ftood clofe to. the Nii, oppofite to Great Apollo- 
nopolts, and feems to. be Leucothea of PLINY. This goddefs is now invoked in Indig 
by women in child-bed, and a burnt offering of certain perfumes is appropriated to 
the occafion. | 

VIII. We read in the Mahad-bimdlaya-c’ banda, that, after a deluge, from which 
very few. of the human race were preferved, men became ignorant and brutal, with- 
eut arts: or fciences, and. even. without a regular language ; that part of Sanc'ba-dwíp 
in particular, was inhabited. by various tribes who were perpetually difputing; but 
that 'IswARA defcended among them, appeafed their animofities, and formed them 
into a community of citizens, mixed without invidious diftindions; whence the 
place where he appeared, was denominated M/ra-//bén; that he fent his confort 
V A'GE SW ARI, or the Goddeís of Speech, to inftru& the rifing generations in arts 
and languages; for which purpofe fhe alfo vifited the dwfp of Cusoa. Now the 
ancient city of Mısra was Memphis; and, when the feat of government was tranf- 


ferred. to the oppofite fide. of the river, the new city had likewife the name of Mi/r,. 
which: 
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which it ftill retains; for A/kabirab, or the Conquerefs, vulgarly Cairo, is "rv an 
Arabick epithet. 

VAGISWARA, or VacGi'sa, commonly pronounced Ba'erswaR and Ba'ors, 
means the Lord of Speech; but I have feen only one temple dedicated to a god with 
that title: it ftands at Gangdpur, formerly Dehterca, near Bandres, and appears to 
be very ancient: the image of VA'Gr'swAnRA, by the name of Srrope'va, was 
brought from the weit by a grandfon of C&'rv-MisnA defcended from GAUTAMA, 
together with that of the God's confort and fifter, vulgarly named BassAnr; but 
the Brábmen: on the fpot informed me, that her true name was BAGrswAzr, The 
precife meaning of SrRo'DE va is not afcertained : if it be not a corruption of Sarr- 
DE'VA, it means the God of the Head; but the generality of Brdbmens have a fin- 
gular diflike to the defcendants of Gautam, and obje& to their modes of worthip, 
which feem, indeed, not purely Indian. ‘The priefts of BA'Gi'sw ARA, for inftance, 
offer to his confort a lower mantle with a red fringe, and an earthen pot fhaped like 
a coronet: to the god himfelf they prefent a vafe full of arak; and they even facri- 
fice a hog to him, pouring its blood before the idol, and reftoring the carcafe to 
its owner; a ceremony which the Egyptians performed in honour of Baccuus 
Osiris, whom I fuppofe to be the fame deity, as I believe the Baffarides to have 
been fo named from Baffari. Several demigods (of whom Crcrro reckons five *), 
had the name of Baccrvus; and it is not improbable, that fome confufion has been 
caufed by the refemblance of names: thus BAGI'swara was changed by the Greeks 
into Baccuus Osiris; and, when they introduced a foreign name with the termi- 
nation of a cafe in their own tongue, they formed a nominative from it; hence from 
BHAGAWAN alfo they firt made Baccuon, and afterwards Baccuos ; and, partly 
from that ftrange careleffnefs confpicuous in all their inquiries, partly from the re- 
ferve of the Egyptian prieits, they melted the three divinities of Egypt and India 
into one, whom they mifcalled Osrris. We have already obferved, that Ysinis 
was the true pronunciation of that name, according to HgrANiCUs; though PLu- 
TARCH infifts, that it fhould be Sinis or Sirius: but Ysinis, or IswARA, feems in 
general appropriated to the incarnations of MAHA'DEVA, while Sirs or SIRIUS was 
applied to thofe of Visnu. 

IX. When the Péndavas, according to the Vribad-baima, wandered over the 
world, they came to the banks of the Cd/) river in Sanc’ha-dwip, where they faw a 
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three-eyed man fitting with kingly ftate, furrounded by his people and by animals 

of all forts, whom he was inftru&ing in feveral arts according to their capacities: to 

- his human fubjects he was teaching agriculture, elocution, and writing. The dc- 

{cendants of PANDU having been kindly received by him, related their adventures 

at his requeft; and he told them in return, that, having quarrelled in the manfion 

of BRARMA' with DacsuA his father-in-law, he was curfed by Menu, and doom- 

ed to take the form of a MZzava, or man, whence he was named on earth Ama- 

NESWARA; that his faithful confort transformed herfelf into the river Ca/:, and pu- 
rified his people, while he guided them with the ftaff of empire, and gave them in- 
ftru&ion, of which he found them in great need. The place where he refided was 
called /manéfwara-fi' bán, or the feat of AMAN or AMoN, which can be no other 
than the Amonno of Scripture, tranflated Dzo/poks by the Seventy interpreters; but 
it was Dio/polts, between the canals of the Delta, near the fea and the lake Max- 
galè, for the Prophet Namum * defcribes it as a town /ituated among rivers, with 
waters round about it, and the fea for its ramparts; fo that it could not be either of 
the towns, named alfo Dio/polis, in Upper Egypt; and the Hindu author fays ex- 
prefsly, that it lay to the north of Himddrt. 

Having before declared my opinion, that the Nopé of the three greater Prophets 
was derived from Nadhas, or the fky, and was properly called Na£a-ifwara-/t' bán, 
Nabba-fi' bán, Y have little to add here: Hosza once calls it Mof5 T, and the Chal- 
dean paraphraft, Maphes ; while Rabbi Kimcut afferts, that Mops and Nop were one 
and the fame town: the Seventy always render it Memphis, which Copts and Arabs 
pronounce Mezvf or Menf; and, though I am well aware, that fome travellers and 
men of learning deny the modern Menf to be on the fite uf M:mphis, yet, in the 
former fection, I have given my reafons for diffenting from them, and obferved, that 
Memphis occupied a vaft extent of ground along the Nile, confifting in fact of feve- 
ral towns or divifions, which had become contiguous by the acceffion of new build- 
ings. May not the words Noph and Menf have been taken from Masha and Má- 
nava, fince Nabbománava, as a title of Iswara, would hignify the celeftial man ? 
The Egyptian priefts had nearly the fame ftory, which we fiyd in the Purdas; for 
they related, that the ocean formerly reached to the fpot where Mempéts was built 
by king Mines, Minas, and MiNzvAs, who forced the fea back by altering the 
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courfe of the Nie, which, depofiting its mud in immenfe quantities, gradually formed 
the Delta. l 

DiosroLis, diftinguifhed by the epithet great, was a name of Thebes, which was 
alfo called the City of the Sun *, from a celebrated temple dedicated to that lumi- 
nary, which I fuppofe to be Suryd/wara-f'ban of the old Hindu writers: the follow- 
ing legend concerning it is extracted from the Bédftara-mábátmya. The fon of 
SOMARAJA, named PusuPACE TU, having inherited the dominions of his father, 
neglected his publick duties, contemned the advice of his minifters, and abandoned 
himfelf to voluptuoufnefs; till Burma, fon of PA'MARA (or of an outcaft), de- 
fÍcended from the hills of NZ/Zri, and laid fiege to his metropolis: the prince, un- 
able to defend it, made his efcape, and retired to a wood on the banks of the Cd/2. 
There, having bathed in the facred river, he performed penance for his former dif- 
folute life, ftanding twelve days on one leg, without even tafting water, and with 
his eyes fixed on the Sun; the regent of which appeared to him in the character of 
Su'RYESWARA, commanding him to declare what he moft defired. “ Grant me 
mocfba, or beatitude," faid PusuPAcE'Tv, proftrating himfelf before the deity; who 
bade him be patient, affured him that his offences were expiated, and promifed ta 
deftroy his enemies with intenfe heat, but ordered him to raife a temple, infcribed 
to SURYESWARA, om the very fpot where he then ftood, and declared, that he 
would efface the fins of all fuch pilgrims as fhould vifit it with devotion: he alfo 
directed his votary, who became, after his reftoration, a virtuous and fortunate mo- 
narch, to celebrate a yearly feftival in honour of Su'nvA on the feventh lunar day 
in the bright half of Magha. We need only add, that Heliopolis in. lower Egypt, 
though a literal tranflatien of Sárya-/? bán, could not be the fame place, as it was 
not on the banks of the Nze. 

X. One of the wildeft fictions, ever invented by Mythologifts, is told in the 
Padma and the Bhdgavat; yet we find an Egyptian tale very fimilar to it, The 
wife of CA'svA, who had been the guru, or fpiritual guide, of CRisHNA, com- 
plained to the incarnate God, that the ocean had fwallowed up her children near 
the plain of Prabbé/a, or the weftern coaft of Gurjara ; now called Gujarat; and 
fhe fupplicated him to recover them. CrisHNnA haftened to the fhore, and, being: 
informed by the fea-god that SaNC'HA'sURA, or PA'NCHAJANYA, had carried away: 
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. the children of his preceptor, he plunged into the waves, and foon arrived at Cu/ba- 
dwip, where he inftructed the Cutila-cé/as in the whole fyftem of religious and civil 
duties, cooled and embellifhed the peninfula, which he found fmoking from the va- 
rious conflagrations which had happened to it, and placed the government of the 
country on a fecure and permanent bafis: he then difappeared; and having difco- 
-vered the haunt of SANc'HA'suRA, engaged and flew him, after a long conflia, 
during which the ocean was violently agitated, and the land overflowed ; but, not 
finding the Bréhmen’s children, he tore the monfter from his fhell, which he carried 
with him as a memorial of his vi&ory, and ufed afterwards in battle by way of a 
trumpet. As he was proceeding to Parába-dwíp, or Europe, he was met by Va- 
RUNA, the chief God of the Waters, who affured him pofitively, that the children 
of CaA'sYA were not in his domains: the preferving power then defcended to Ya- 
mapuri, the infernal city, and, founding the fhell Péxchajanya, ftruck fuch terror 
into YAMA, that he ran forth to make his proftrations, and reftored the children, 
with whom CnrsHNA returned to their mother. 

Now it is related by PLUTARCH *, that GARMATHONE, queen of Egypt, having 
loft her fon, prayed fervently to Isis, on whofe interceffion Osinis defcended to 
the fhades and reftored the prince to life; in which fable Osiris appears to be 
Crisuna, the black divinity: Garmatho, or Garbatho, was the name of a hilly dif- 
trict, bordering on the land of the Troglodytes, or Sanc'báfuras ; and Ethiopia was 
in former ages called Egypt. ‘The flood in that country is mentioned by Cepre- 
NUS, and faid to have happened fifty years after Cecrops, the firft king of ///ens, 
had begun his reign: dy/inta was laid wafte by a flood, according to the Chronicle 
of Axum, about 1600 years before the birth of CunisT +; and CEcRors, we are 
told, began to reign 1657 years before that Epoch; but it muft be confeffed, that 
the chronology of ancient Greece is extremely uncertain. 

XI. Having before alluded to the legends of Gurra and CARDAMA, we fhall 
here fet them down more at large, as they are told in the Purézas, entitled Brab- 
manda and Scanda, the fecond of which contains very valuable matter concerning 
Egypt and other countries in the weft. Su’rya having directed both Gods and 
men to perform facred rites in honour of Visunu, for the purpofe of counteracting 
the baneful influence of SAN1, they all followed his directions, except MAHADEVA, 
‘who thought fuch homage inconfiftent with his exalted character; yet he found it 
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neceffary to lie for a time concealed, and retired to Barbara in Sanc'ba-dwíp, where 
he remained feven years Aidden in the sud, which covered the banks of the Cá’? 
hence he acquired the title of GuPTESWARA. The whole world felt the lofs of 
his vivifying power, which would long have been fufpended, if MANDAPA, the fon 
of CUSHMANDA, had not fled, to avoid the punifhment of his vices and crimes, 
into Cu/ba- dwip ; where he became a fincere penitent, and wholly devoted himfelf 
to the worfhip of Mauna DEA, conftantly finging his praife, and dancing in honour 
of him : the people, ignorant of his former diffolute life, took him for a holy man, 
and loaded him with gifts, till he became a chief among the votaries of the concealed 
God, and at length formed a defign of reftoring him to light. With this view he 
paffed a whole night in Cardama-f? ban, chanting hymns to the mighty power of 
deftruction and renovation, who, pleafed with his piety and his mufick, ftarted from 
the mud, whence he was named CARDAMESWARA, and appeared openly on earth; 
but having afterwards met SANAISCHARA, who fcornfully exulted on his own 
power, ¿n compelling the Lord of three Worlds to conceal bimf If in a fen, he was abath- 
ed by the taunt, and afcended to his palace on the top of Caz/Z/z. 

Gupte'swara-fthan, abbreviated into Gupta, on the banks of the Nz/e, is the famed 
town Coptos, called Gupt or Gypt to this day, though the Arabs, as ufual, have fub- 
ftituted their 4¢/ for the true initial letter of that ancient word: I am even informed, 
that the land of Egypt is diftinguifhed in fome of the Purdnas by the name of 
Gupta-/f bán ; and I cannot doubt the information, though the original paffages have 
not yet been produced tome. Near Gupta was Cardamaff bali, which I fuppofe to 
be Thebes, or part of it; and CapMus, whofe birth-place it was, I conceive to be 
Isw ARA, with the title CARDAMA ; who invented the /y//em of letters, or at leaf 
arranged them as they appear in the Sanfcrit grammars: the Greeks, indeed, con- 
founded CARDAMESWARA with CARDAMA,father of VARUNA, who lived on the 
coaft of Afia; whence CApMus is by fome called an Egyptian, and, by others, a 
Pbenician ; but it muft be allowed, that the writers of the Purdnas alfo have caufed 
infinite confufion, by telling the fame ftory in many different ways; and the two 
CARDAMAS may, perhaps, be one and the fame perfonage. 

* CADMUS was born (fays Dioporus *) at Thebes in Egypt: he had feveral 
* fons, and a daughter named SEMELE, who became pregnant, and, in the /eventh 
* month, brought forth an imperfe& male child, greatly refembling Osiris; whence 
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“ the Greeks believed, that Osiris was the fon of Capmus and SEMELzE." - Now I 
cannot help believing, that Osini1s of Thebes was ISWARA fpringing, after his con- 
cealment for /even years, from the mud (Cardama) of the river Syáma/à, which is 
a Pauranic name for the Nile: whatever might have been the grounds of fo ftrange 
a legend, it probably gave rife to the popular Egyptian belief, that the human race 
were produced from the mud of that river; fince the appearance of CARDAME'- 
SWARA revivified nature, and replenifhed the earth with plants and animals. 

XII. The next legend is yet ranger, but not more abfurd than a ftory, which 
we fhall find among the Egyptians, and which in part refembles it MAna'pk' vA 
and Parvati were playing with dice at the ancient game of CAaturanga, when 
they difputed and parted in wrath; the goddefs retiring to the foreft of Gauri, and 
the god repairing to Cu/ka-dwip: they feverally performed rigid acts of devotion to 
the Supreme Being; but the fires which they kindled blazed fo vehemently, as to 
threaten a general conflagration. The Déva: in great alarm haftened to BRAHMA’, 
who led them to Maua'peva, and fupplicated him to recal his confort; but the 
wrathful deity only anfwered, that fhe muft come by her own free choice: they 
accordingly difpatched GaNGA, the river goddefs, who prevailed on PAnvaAT!' to 
return to him on condition that his love for her fhould be reftored. The celeftial 
mediators then employed CaA'MA-DEvA, who wounded Siva with one of his lowery 
arrows; but the angry divinity reduced him to afhes with a flame from his eye: 
Parvatr foon after prefented herfelf before him in the form of a Cirat?, or daugh- 
ter of a mountaineer, and feeing him enamoured of her, refumed her own fhape. 
In the place where they were reconciled a grove fprang up, which was named Cá- 
mavana; and the relenting god, in the character of CaMe’swara, confoled the 
afflited Rei, the widow of Cama, by affuring her that fhe fhould rejoin her 
hufband, when he fhould be born again in the form of PRADYUMNA, fon of 
CnisHNA, and fhould put SAMBARA to death. This favourable prediction was in 
due time accomplifhed ; and PRADvuMNA having fprung to life, he was inftantly 
feized by the demon 'SAMBARA, who placed him in a cheft, which he threw into 
the ocean; but a large fifh which had fwallowed the cheft, was caught in a net, and 
carried to the palace of a tyrant, where the unfortunate Reri had been compelled 
to do menial fervice: it was her lot to open the fifíh, and feeing an infant in the 
cheft, (he nurfed him in private, and educated him till he had fufficient ftrength to. 
deftroy the malignant ‘Samsara. He had before confidered Revi as his zer ; 
but the minds of them both being irradiated, the prophecy of Maua’pe'va was re- 
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membered, and the god of Love was again united with the goddefs of Pleafure. 
One of his names was PusHPADHANVA, Or with a flowery bow; and he had a fon 
VisVADHANVA, from whom VIJAYADHANVA, and CinTIDHANVA lineally fprang; 
but the two laft, with whom the race ended, were furnamed CAuN'APA, for a reafon 
which prefently fhall be difclofed. i 
VISVADHANVA, with his youthful companions, was hunting on the fkirts of 
HiMA'LAYA, where he faw a white elephant of an amazing fize, with four tutks, 
who was difporting himfelf with his females: the prince imagined him to be ArnA- 
VATA, the great elephant of INDRA, and ordered a circle to be formed round him ; 
but the noble beaft broke through the toils, and the hunters purfued him from 
country to country, till they came to the burning fands of Barbara, where his courfe 
was fo much impeded, that he affumed his true fhape of a. Rdc/ha/a, and began to 
bellow with the found of a large drum, called dundu, from which he had acquired 
the name of DunpusHr. The fon of Cama, inftead of being difmayed, attacked 
the giant, and, after an obftinate combat, flew him; but was aftonifhed on feeing a 
beautiful youth rife from the bleeding body, with the countenance and form of a 
Gandbarva, or celeftial quirifter, who told him, before he vanifhed, that “ he had 
** been expelled for a time from the heavenly manfions, and, as a punifhment for a 
“ great offence, had been condemned to pafs through a mortal ftate in the fhape of 
* a giant, with a power to take other forms; that his crime was expiated by death, 
* but that the prince deferved, and would receive, chaftifement, for molefting an 
*'elephant, who was enjoying innocent pleafures." The place where the white 
elephant refumed the fhape of a Rac/hafa, was called Récfbafa-fódn ; and that 
where he was killed, Dandubli-mara- bán, or Rácfbafa-mócfbana, becaufe he there 
acquired soc/ba, or a releafe from his mortal body: it is declared in the Uttara- 
charitra, that a pilgrimage to thofe places, with the performance of certain holy 
rites, will ever fecure the pilgrims from the dread of giants and evil fpirits. 
CANTACA, the younger brother of DunpusHi, meditated vengeance, and af- 
fuming the character of a Brábmen, procured an introduction to VISVADHANWA 
as a perfon eminently fkilled in the art of cookery: he was accordingly appointed 
chief cook, and, a number of Brábmens having been invited to a folemn entertain- 
ment, he ftewed a cunapa or corpfe (fome fay putrid fifb), and gave it in foup to the 
cueíts; who, difcovering the abominable affront, were enraged at the king, telling 
him, that he fhould live twelve years as a night-wanderer feeding on cunapas, and 


that Caunapa fhould be the furname of his defcendants: fome add, that as foon as 
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this curfe was pronounced, the body of Visvapuanwa became feftering and ulcer- 
ous, and that his children inherited the loathfome difeafe. 

We find clear traces of this wild tory in Egypt; which from Ca'MA was for- 
merly named Chemia, and it is to this day known by the name of Chemi, to the few 
old Egyptian families that remain: it has been conjectured, that the more modern 
Greeks formed the word Chemia from this name of Egypt, whence they derived their 
firt knowledge of Chemifiry. The God Caimis was the fame, according to PLu- 
TARCH, with Orus the Elder, or one of the ancient APorros; but he is defcribed 
as very young and beautiful, and his confort was named Ruv T1A; fo that he bears 
a ftrong refemblance to Cama, the hufband of Retr, or the Cupip of the Hin- 
dus: there were two Gods named Cupid, fays AZL1AN *, the elder of whom was the 
fon of Lucina, and the lover, if not the hufband, of Venus: the younger was her 
fon. Now Smu or Typuon, fays HERoporus, wifhed to deftroy Orus, whom 
LATONA concealed in a grove of the ifland Chemmis, in a lake near Butus: but 
SMU, or SAMBAR, found means to kill him, and left him in the waters, where Isis 
found him and reftored him to life T. JEL1AN fays, that the Sun, a form of Osinis, 
being difpleafed with Cupip, threw him into the ocean, and gave him a fhell for 
his abode: Smu, we are told, was at length defeated and killed by Orus. We have 
faid, that CA'MA was born again in this lower world, or became Adhdydni, not as a 
punifhment for his offence, which that word commonly implies, but as a mitigation 
of the chaftifement which he had received from lswARA, and as a favour conferred 
on him in becoming a fon of VisHNnu : this may, therefore, be the origin both of the 
name and the ftory of Aponis; and the yearly lamentations of the Syrian damfels. 
may have taken rife from the ditties chanted by RETI, together with the Ap/ura/es, 
or nymphs, who had attended Ca MA, when he provoked the wrath of Mana- 
DEVA: one of the fweeteft meafures in Sanferit profody has the name of Reti vi- 
lápa, or the dirge of RETI. 

In the only remaining accounts of Egyptian Mythology, we find three kings of 
that country, named CaAMEpuis, which means in Coptic£, according to JABLONSKI, 
the guardian divinity of Egypt T: the hiftory of thofe kings is very obícure; and 
whether they have any relation to the three defcendants of CA MA, I cannot pre- 
tend to determine. The Caunapas appear to be the Néxves nudes fuppofed to have 
xeigned in Egypt; for we learn: from SyNcELLUus ||, that the. Egyptians had a ftrange: 
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tale concerning a dynafty of dead men; that is, according to the Hindus, of men 
afflicted with fome fphacelous diforder, and moft probably, with Edphantiafis. The 
feat of CUNAPA feems to have been Canobus, or Canopus, not far from Alexandria: 
that Canopus died there of a loathfome difeafe, was afferted by the Greek Mytho- 
logifts, according to the writer of the Great Etymological Dicfionary under the word 
'EX&ue» ; and he is generally reprefented in a black fhroud, with a cap clofely fitted 
to his head, as if his drefs was intended to conceal fome offenfive malady ; whence 
the potters of Cazopus often made pitchers with covers in the form of a clofe cap. 
His tomb was to be feen at Helenium, near the town which bore his name; but that 
of his wife (who, according to EPIPHANIUS, was named CUMENUTHIS) was in a 
place called Menuthis, at the diftance of two ftadia. There were two temples at 
Canopus; the more ancient infcribed to HERcuLEs, which ftood in the fuburbs *, 
and the more modern, but of greater celebrity, raifed in honour of SzRapis f. 
Now there feems to be no fmall affinity between the characters of DUNDHU and An- 
TJEUS; of VisvADHANWA and HERCULES; many heroes of antiquity (CICERO 
reckons up //x, and and others forty-three, fome of whom were peculiar to Egypt) 
had the title of HERCULES ; and the Greeks, after their fafhion, afcribed to one 
the mighty achievements of them all. ANT.&Us was, like Dunpuu, a favourite 
fervant of Osiris, who intrufted part of Egypt to his government; but, having in 
fome refpe& mifbehaved, he was depofed, abíconded, and was hunted by HERCULES, 
through every corner of 4/rica: hence I conclude, that Dandbi-mraJi bán. was 
the town called Anteu by the Egyptians, and Antæopolis by the Grecks, where a 
temple was raifed and facrifices made to ANTÆUS, in hope of obtaining protection 
againft other demons and giants. — Récfbafa-/f' bán feems to be the Réacotis of the 
Greeks, which CEDRENUS calls in the oblique cafe Rhakhafitn: it ftood on the fite 
of the prefent Alexandria, and muft in former ages have been a place of confider- 
able note ; for PLINY tells us, that an old king of Egypt, named MEsPHEES, had 
erected two obelifks in it, and that fome older kings of that country had built forts 
there, with garrifons in them, againft the pirates who infefted the coaft f. When 
HERCULES had put on the fatal robe, he was afflicted, like VisvADHANWA', with 
a loathfome and excruciating difeafe, through the vengeance of the dying Nessus: 
others relate (for the fame fable is often differently told by the Greeks), that HER- 
CULES was covered with.gangrenous ulcers from the venom of the Lernean ferpent, 
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and was cured in Phenice, at a place called ke (the Acco of Scripture) by the juice. 
of a plant, which abounds both in that fpot and on the banks of the Mile*. The, 
Greeks, who certainly migrated from Egypt, carried with them the old Egyptian 

and Indian legends, and endeavoured (not always with fuccefs) to appropriate a fo- 

reign fyftem to their new fettlements: all their heroes or demigods, named Hzna-- 
CLES by them, and HrncurEs by the Latians (if not by the ZEolians), were fons. 
of JuPrTER, who is reprefented in India both by Hera, or Siva, and by Hert or 

VISHNU; nor can I help fufpe&ing, that Hgncurss is the fame with HrRACULA, 

commonly pronounced Hercul, and fignifying the race of Hera or Herr. Thofe 
heroes are celebrated in the concluding book of the Mabdbhérat, entitled Herivanfa; 
and ARRIAN fays, that the Sura/eni, or people of Maz burà, woríhipped HERCULEs, 
by whom he muft have meant Crisuna and his defcendants. 

In the Canopean temple of Seraris, the ftatue of the god was decorated with a 
Cerberus and a Dragon; whence the learned Alexandrians concluded, that he was 
the fame with PLuTo: his image had been brought from Sinope by the command 
of one of the Prolemies, before whofe time he was hardly known in Egypt. Se- 
RAPIS, I believe, is the fame with YAMA or PruTo; and his name feems derived | 
from the compound 4/rapa, implying thirft of blood: the fun in BZZdra, had the title 
of YAMA, but the Egyptians gave that of PLu To, fays Porpuyry, to the great lumi- 
nary near the winter folftice T. Y AMA, the regent of hell, has two dogs, according 
to the Puranas, one of them, named CERBURA and SABALA, or varied; the other 
SvA'MA, or black; the firk of whom is alfo called Trisiras, or with three beads, 
and has the additional epithets of Calmajba, Chitra, and Cirmíra, all fignifying 
flained, or fpotted: in PriNv, the words Crmmerium and Cerberion feem ufed as fy- 
nonymous T; but, however that may be, the CEnsunA of the Hindus is indubi- 
tably the Cersurus of the Greeks. The dragon of Seraris, I fuppofe to be the 
Sé/bandga, which is defcribed as in the infernal regions by the author of the Bhd- 
gavat. 

Having now clofed my remarks on the parallel divinities of Egypt and India, 
with references to the ancient geography of the countries adjacent to the Iz, I can- 
not end this fection more properly than with an account of the Jasinas and the three 
principal deities of that fe&t ; but the fubje& is dark, becaufe the Brábmens, who 
abhor the followers of Jina, either know little of them, or are unwilling to make 
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‘them the fubje& of converfation: what they have deigned to ‘communicate, I now 
offer to the fociety. 
Toward the middle of the period, named Padmacalpa, there was fuch a want 
of rain fðr many fucceffive years, that the greateft part of mankind perifhed, and 
Bramma‘ himfelf was grieved by the diftrefs which prevailed in the univerfe; Ri- 
PUNJAYA then reigned in the weft of Cu/ba-dwí?, and, feeing his kingdom defo- 
late, came to end his days at Cds‘, Here we may remark, that Cés3, or the /plendid 
(a name retained by ProrEMY in the word Caffdia ), is called Benéres by the Mo- 
guls, who have tranfpofed two of the letters in its ancient epithet Vardnes?; a name, 
in fome degree preferved alfo by the Greeks in the word ornis on the Ganges; for 
when old CZ/, or Caffdia, was deftroyed by BHAGAWAN, according to the PurZ- 
nas, or by Baccuus, according to Dionysius PERIGETES, it was rebuilt at fome 
diftance from its former fite, near a place called Sivaser, and had the name of Vd- 
rdnasi, or Aornis, which we find alfo written Avernus: the word Vardnasi may be 
taken, as fome Brábmens have conjectured, from the names of two rivulets, Varuna 
and 7493, between which the town ftands; but more learned grammarians deduce it 
from vara, or mof excellent, and anas, or water, whence come Paránas, an epithet 
of Gangà and Vardnas} (formed by Pa‘n1n1’s rule) of the city raifed on her bank. 
To proceed: BrauMa offered Rrpunyjaya the dominion of the whole earth, with 
C4fi for his metropolis, dire&ing him to collect the fcattered remains of the human 
race, and to aid them in forming new fettlements: telling him, that his name fhould 
thenceforth be Divo'pa’sa, or Servant of Heaven. The wife prince was unwilling 
to accept fo burdenfome an office, and propofed as the condition of his acceptance, 
that the glory which he was to acquire fhould be exclufively his own: and that no 
Dévátà íl, suld remain in his capital: BRAHMA, not without reluctance, affented, 
and even Maua'DEVA, with his attendants, left their favourite abode at Cé/, and 
retired to the Mandara hills near the fource of the Ganges. The reign of Divopas 
began with acts of power which alarmed the Gods; he depofed the Sun and Moon 
- from their feats, and appointed other regents of them, making alío a new fort of 
_ fire: but the inhabitants of Cf were happy under his virtuous government. The 
deities, however, were jealous, and MAHADEVA, impatient to revifit his beloved 
city, prevailed on them to affume different fhapes, in order to feduce the king and 
his people. Drvr tempted them, without fuccefs, in the forms of fixty-four Ydgi- 
nis, or female anchorets: the twelve 4atyas, or Suns, undertook to corrupt them ; 
but, afhamed of their failure, remained i in the holy town: next appeared GANE'sA, 
commiffioned 
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commiffioned by his father Mana’pe'va, in the garb of an afronomer, attended -by 
others of his profeffion ; and affifted by thirty-fix Paináyacis, or Ganéfis, who werd 
his female defcendants ; and by their help he began to change the difpofition of the 
people, and to prepare them for the coming of the three principal deities > .- 7^: 

VisHNu came in the character of Jina, invcighing againft facrifices, prayers? 
pilgrimages, and thé ceremonies prefcribed by the Véda, and afferting that alb 
true religion tonfifted mm killing no creature that bad life: his confort JAva'pe vit 
preached this new doctrine to her own fex; and the inhabitants of Caf were 
perplexed with doubts. He was followed by Maua'pe'va, in the form of 
ARHAN or MAHIMAN, accompanied by his wife MAuA'MA'NYA, with a mul- 
titude of male and female attendants: he fupported the tenets of Jina, al- 
leging his own fuperiority over Bramma’ and Visunu, and referring, for the 
truth of his allegation, to J1na himfelf, who fell proftrate before him; and they 
travelled together over the world, endeavouring to fpread their herefies. At 
length appeared Bramma’ in the figure of Buppua, whofe confort was named 
ViJNYA: he confirmed the principles inculcated by his predeceffors, and, find- 
ing the people feduced, he began, in the capacity of a Brábmen, to corrupt the 
mind of the king.  Drivo'nA'sa liftened to him with complacency, loft his domi- 
nion, and gave way to MAHADEY^, who returned to his former place of refi- 
dence; but the depofed king, relle&ing too late on his weaknefs, retired to the 
banks of the Gomat, whe7e he built a fortrefs, and began to build a city on the fame 
plan with C42: the ruins of both are ftill to be feen near Chanwoc, about fourteen. 
miles above *';e confluence of the Gumti with the Ganges, and about twenty to the 
north c. Bendres. It is added, that MAHA'DE'vA, having vainly contended with 
** e numerous and obftinate followers of the new do&rine, refolved to «terminate 
them; and, for that purpofe, took the fhape of SANCARA, furnamed Acharya, who 
explained the Védas to the people, deftroyed the temples of the Fainas, caufed their 
books to be burned, and maffacred all who oppofed him. This tale, which has 
been extracted from a book, entitled Sencara-prédur-bhava, was manifeftly invented- 
for the purpofe of aggrandizing SANCARA'CHA'RYA, whofe expofition of the Upa- 
nifbads and comment on the Véddnta, with other excellent works, in profe and 
verfe, on the being and attributes of God, are ftill extant and feduloufly ftudied by 
the Védénti {chool: his difciples confidered him as an incarnation of MAHA'DEVA ; 
but he tarnifhed his brilliant character, by fomenting the religious war, in which 


moft of the perfecuted Fainas were flain or expelled from thefe parts of India; very * 
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of them now remaining in the Gangetick provinces, or in the weftern peninfula, and 
thofe few. living in penury and ignorance, apparently very wretched, and extremely 
referved on all fubje&s of religion. Thefe heterodox Indians are divided into three 
fects: thélfollowers of JiNA we find chiefly difperfed on the. borders of India; thole 
of Buppna, in Tet, and other vaft regions to the north and eaft of.it; while 
thofe of ARHAN (who are faid to have been anciently the moft powerful of the 
three), now refide principally in Siam, and in other kingdoms of the eaftern penin- 
fula, ARHAN is reported to have left impreffions of his feet on rocks in very re- 
mote countries, as monuments of his very extenfive travels: the moít remarkable 
of them is in the ifland of Sinba/, or Silan, and the Stamefe revere it under the name 
of Praput, from the Sanfcrit word Prapáda; but the Brabmens infift that it was 
made by the foot of Ra’vana. Another impreffion of a foot, about two cubits 
long, was to be feen, in the time of Hzroporus, on the banks of the river Tyras, 
now calied the Dze///er ; the people of that country were certainly Bauddbas, and 
their high prieft, who refided on mount Gocajon, at prefent named Cason, was be- 
lieved to be regenerate, € ga&t ly like the Lama of Tibet. 

As to Jina, he is faid, by his followers, to have affumed twenty-four rápar, or 

forms, at the fame time, for the purpo.c of diffeminating his doétrine, but to have 
exifted really and wholly in all and each of ‘hofe forms at once, though in places 
very remote ; but thofe rápas were of different orders, according to certain myfte- 
rious divifions of twenty-four, and the forms are confidered as more or lefs perfect, 
according to the greater or lefs perfection of the component numbers and the feve- 
ral compounds, the leading number being ¢4ree, as an emblem of the Trimürti : 
again the twenty-four répas, multiplied by thofe numbers, which before were ufed 
as diviforsy produce other forms; and thus they exhibit the appearances of Jina in 
all poffible varieties and permutations, comprifing in them the different produ&ions 
of nature. 

Moft of the Brabmens infift, that the BuppHA, who perverted Divo'nA'sA, was 
not the mtb incarnation of Visuwu, whofe name, fome fay, fhould be written 
BAUDDHA, Or BoppH A; but not to mention the Amarcófh, the Mugdhabddb, and 
the Gitdgevinda, in all of which the ninth avatár is called BUDDHA, it is exprefely 
declared in the Bédégavat, that VisuNu fhould appear zinthly in the form of 
s - " ps : pi hs N 2 L^ jeden of confounding the Daityas, at a place 

, ge fhould be completely begun. . On this paffage 
it is only remarked by SRipHaRA Swi, the celebrated commentator, that JiNA 


and 
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and AJINA were two names of the fame perfon, and that Cicata was in the diftri& 
of Gaya; but the Pandits, who affifted in the Perfan tranflation of the Bhdgavat, 
gave the following account of the ninth avatára. The Daityas had afked: INDRA, 
by what means they could attain the dominion of the world; and he had anfwered, 
that they could only attain it by facrifice, purification, and piety: they made pre- 
parations accordingly for a folemn facrifice and a general ablution ; but Visunu, 
on the interceffion of the Dévas, defcended in the fhape of a Sannyasi, named Bup- 
DHA, with his hair braided in a knot on the crown of his head, wrapt in a fqualid 
mantle, and with a broom in his hand. Buppua prefented himfelf to the Dazstyas, 
and was kindly received by them ; but, when they expreffed their furprize at his 
foul vefture, and the fingular implement which he carried, he told them, that ; was 
cruel, and confequently impious, to deprive any creature of life; that, whatever might 
be faid in the Védas, every facrifice of an animal was an abomination, and that pu- 
rification itfelf was wicked, becaufe fome {mall infe& might be killed in bathing or 
wafhing cloth ; that he never bathed, and conftantly {wept the ground before him, 
leaft he fhould tread on fome innocent reptile: he then expatiated on the inhuma- 
nity of giving pain to the playful and harmlefs kid, and reafoned with fuch elo- 
quence, that the Dastyas wept, and abandoned all thought of ablution and facrifice. 
As this Maya, or illufive appearance, of VisuNu, fruftrated the ambitious project 
of the Daityas, one of BuppHaA's titles is the fon of Maya‘: he is alfo named 
SA'CY ASINHA, or the Lion of the race of Sécya, from whom he defcended, an ap- 
pellation which feems to intimate, that he was a conqueror, or a warrior, as well as 
a philofopher. Whether BuppHa was a fage or a hero, the leader of a colony, or 
a whole colony perfonified, whether he was black or fair, whether his hair was 
curled or ftraight, if indeed he had any hair (which a commentator on the Bhd- 
gavat denies), whether he appeared in ten, or two hundred, or a thoufand years, 
after CRISHNA, it is very certain that he was not of the true Indran race: in all his 
images, and in the ftatues of Béuddbas, male and female, which are to be feen in 
many parts of thefe provinces and in both peninfulas, there is an appearance of 
fomething Egyptian or Ethiopian; and both in features and dreís, they differ widely 
from the ancient Hindu figures of heroes and demigods. SA'cvA has a refemblance 
in found to S1sac, and we find CHA'NAc abbreviated from CuA'NACYA ; fo that 
Sisac and SEsoNcHosis may be corrupted from Sa'cy AsINHA, with a tranfpafi- 
tion of fome letters, which we know to be frequent in proper names, as in the 


word Bandres. Many of his ftatues in India are coloffal, nearly naked, and ufually 
aa reprefented 
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xeprefented fitting in a contemplative attitude; nor am I difinclined to believe, that 
the famed ftatue of MEMNON, in Egypt, was ere&ed in honour of Mauiman, 
which has Mauimna’ in one of its oblique cafes, and the Greeks could hardly have 
pronounced that word otherwife than Maimna, or Memna: they certainly yfed 
Ma: inftéad of Maha, for Hesycuius exprefsly fays, Mai, piya. "bdo: and Mai 
fignifies great even in modern Coptick. We are told, that MAuiMAx, by his wife 
MaHA'MA'NYA' had a fon named SHAMANA CARDAMA, who feems to be the 
SamMmano Copom of the Bauddba:, unlefs thofe lat words be corrupted from S.a» 
MANTA GOTAM, which are found in the zfmarcó/ among BupDHA's names, 

- CARDAM, which properly means clay or mud, was the firit created man, according 
to fome Indian legends, but the Purána: mention about feven or eight, who claimed 
the priority of creation; and fome Hindus, defirous of reconciling the contradi&tion, 
but unwilling to admit that the fame fa& is differently related, and the fame perfon 
differently named, infift that each was the firft man in his refpe&ive country. Be 
this as it may, CARDAMA lived in Paruna-c' banda, fo called from his fon VARUNA, 
the god of ocean, where we fee the ground-work of the fable concerning Pat amon, 
or MELICERTUS, grandfon of Capmus: now that c'£anda, or divifion of Jambu- 
dwip comprifed the modern Perfia, Syria, and Afia the Lefs; in which countries 
we find many traces of MAHIMAN and his followers, in the ftupendous edifices, 
remarkable for their magnificence and folidity, which the Greeks afcribed to the Cy- 
clopes. The walls of Su/a, about fixteen miles in circumference, were built by the 
father of MEMNON ; the citadel was called Memnontum, and the town Memnonta ; 
the palace is reprefented by ELIAN as amazingly fumptuous, and STRABO compares 
its ancient walls, citadels, temples, and palace to thofe of Babylon; a noble high road 
through the country was attributed to MEMNON; one tomb near Troy was fup- 
pofed to be his, and another in Syria; the Ethiopians, according to Dioporus of 
Sicily, claimed MEMNON as their countryman, and a nation in E£/iopia were ftyled 
Memnones ; on the borders of that country and of Egypt, ftood many old palaces, 
called Memnonian ; part of Thebes had the name of Memnonium; and an aftonifhing 
building at 4bydus was denominated MEMNON's palace; STRABO fays, that many 
fuppofed IsMANDEs to have been the fame with MEMNON, and confequently they 
anuft have thought the Labyrinth a Memnonian ftru&ure *. | 
Divo pa’sa, pronounced in the popular diale&s Diopa’s, reigned over fome 
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weftern diftri&s of Cu/ba-dwip within, which extended from the fhores of the Me- 
diterranean to the banks of the Indus; and he became, we find, the firt mortal king 
of Vardnes: he feems to have been the Hercutes Dionas mentioned by EusE-- 
Brus, who flourifhed in Phenice, and, it is fuppofed, about 1524 years before our 
era; but, in my humble opinion, we cannot place any reltance on fuch chronolo- 
gical calculations; which always err on the fide of antiquity. The three fects of 
Jina, Maumay, and BUDDHA, whatever may be the difference between them, 
are all named BAUDDHAS ; and, as the chief law, in which, as the BrZbmen: affert, 
they make virtue and religion confift, is to preferve the lives of all animated beings, 
we cannot but fuppofe, that the founder of their fe& was Buppua, the ninth ave- 
tár, who in the Agnipurdn, has the epithet of Sacripa, or Benevolent, and, in the 
Gitdgévinda, that of Sadaya-bridaya, or Tender-hearted : it is added, by JAYADEVA, 
that “ he cenfured the whole Va, becaufe it prefcribed the immolation of cattle.” 
This alone, we fee, has not deftroyed their veneration for him; but they contend 
that atheiftical dogmas have been propagated by modern Bdauddbas, who were either 
his difciples, or thofe of a younger Buppma, or fo named from buddhi, becaufe 
they admit no fupreme divinity, but ste/lec? ; they add, that even the old Fainas, 
or ‘fayanas, acknowledged no gods but Jya‘, or Earth, and VisHNu, or Water; as 
DERIADES (perhaps DuRYODHAN) is introduced by Nonnus boafting, that Water 
and Earth were his only deities; and reviling his adverfaries, for entertaining a dif- 
ferent opinion * ; fo that the Indian war, defcribed in the Dionyfacks, arofe probably 
from a religious quarrel. Either the old Bauddbas were the fame with the Cusi/a- 
céfas, or nearly allied to them; and we may fufpect {fome affinity between them and 
the Pais, becaufe the facred language of Siam, in which the laws of the Bauddbas 
are compofed, is properly named PZ/; but a complete account of BUDDHA will 
then only be given, when fome ftudious man fhall colle& all that relates to him in 
the San/crit books, particularly in the Vayu-purdn, and fhall compare his authori- 
rities with the teftimonies, drawn from other fources by KÆMPFER, Grorel, Ta- 
CHARD, De La Lousere, and by fuch as have accefs to the literature of China, 
Siam, and Japan. | 
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SECTION THE THIRD. 


We come now to the demigods, heroes, and fages, who at different times vifited 
Egypt and Ethiopia, fome as vindictive conquerors, and fome. as inftructors in reli- 
gion and morality. | mE | | 

I. Pr'r'ui'wASs, or Prr'ug'NA's, was a Rifoi, or holy man, who had long re- 
fided near Mount Himalaya, but at length retired to the places of pilgrimage on the 
banks of the C43, defigning to end his days there in the difcharge of his religious 
duties: his virtues were fo tranfcendent, that the inhabitants of the countries bor- 
dering on that river, infifted on his becoming their fovereign, and his defcendants 
reigned over them to the ¢ésrteenth generation ; but his immediate fucceffor was only 
his adopted fon. The following feries of fifteen kings may conftitute, perhaps, the 
dynafty ; which, in the hiftory of Egypt, is called the Cymick Circle: 


PET HINA'. 

Pait’hinafi, Critriménds, 
Ifhténds, Io Carmanyénas, 
Yafbténas, Pit hint, 

5 Cafbténds, Pat’ bint. 
: Sfufbténds, Páttyamtuca, 
Pufbténds, Pé't'hi-suca, 
Sufbténás, 15 Med'hí-suca. 


Each of thofe princes is believed to have built a place of worfhip, near which he 
ufually refided ; but of the fifteen temples, or confecrated edifices, we can only afcer- 
tain the fituation of even with any degree of accuracy. 

The founder of the family was a pious and excellent prince, obferving in all re- 
fpects the ordinances of the Veda: his name is to this day highly venerated by the 
Brábmens; many facerdotal families in India boaft of their defcent from him; and 
the laws of PAIT’HI'NAs! are ftill extant, in an ancient ftyle and in modulated 
profe; among the many tracts which colle&ively form the Dherma-Séfra. It muft 
be obíerved, that he was often called Pr'T'ugRisHi, or Pr'T'HERISHI; and his 
place of refidence, Pit’bé-ri/bi-ft’han; but the fhort vowel ri has the found of rZ in 

the 
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the weftern pronunciation, like the firt fyllable of Richard in fome Eng/z/b coun- 
ties: thus, in fome parts of India, amrita, or ambrofia, is pronounced amrát, whence 
I conjecture, that the feat of P:t/¢-rufhi was the Patbros of Scripture, called Pha- 
tures by the Seventy, and Péatori by EusEs1Us, which gave its appellation to the 
Phaturitic nome of PLINY. Some imagine PZaturis to have been Thebes, or Diof- 
polis; but PLiny mentions them both as diftin&t places, though, from his context, 
it appears that they could not be far afunder; and I fuppofe PZaturis to be no other 
than the Tathyris of ProLemy, which he places at no great diftance from the 
Memnonium, ot weltcrn fuburb of Thebes; and, in the time of ProLemy, the nome 
of Phaturis had been annexed to that of Dso/pol:s, fo that its capital city became of 
little importance: we took notice, in the firft fection, that the E££roprans, who, from 
a defect in their articulation, fay T Auros inftead of Pau os, would have pronounced 
Tithoes for Pithoes, and Tathuris for Pathurts. 

Though we before gave fome account of the fabulous R A'nu and the GraZar, 
yet it may not be fuperfluous to relate their ftory in this place at greater length, 
RA'Hu was the fon of CAs'vAPA and DiTi, according to fome authorities; but 
others reprefent SiNu1cA' (perhaps the: Sphinx) as his natural mother: he had four 
arms; his lower parts ended in a tail like that of a dragon; and his afpe& was grim 
and gloomy, like the darknefs of the chaos, whence he had alfo the name of Tamas. 
He was the advifer of all mifchief among the Daztyas, who had a regard. for him ; 
but among the Dévatds it was his chief delight to'fow diffention ; and, when the 
gods had produced the amrit by churning the ocean, he difguifed himfelf like one 
of them, and received a portion of it; but the Sun and Moon having difcovered his 
fraud, Visunu fevered. his head. and' two. of his arms from the reft of his monftrous 
body. That part of the nectareous fluid. which he had time to.fwallow, fecured his 
immortality : his trunk and dragon-like tail fell on the mountain. of Ma/aya, where 
Mını, a Brábmen, carefully preferved them by the name of CE'Tv; and, as if a 
complete body had been formed from them, like a difmembered polype, he is even. 
faid to have adopted Ce ru as his own child. The head with. two arms fell on the 
fands of Barbara, where Pi T'HENA'S was then walking with. Sinica’, by fome 
called his wife: they carried the Dastya to their palace, and adopted him as their 
fon; whence he acquired the name of Parr"urE'NAsr. This extravagant fable is, 
no doubt, aftronomical ; Ra’uu and Ce’ru being clearly the zodes, or what aftrolo- 
gers call the Acad and tatl of the dragon: it is added, that they appeafed Visunu, 


and obtained re-admiffion to the firmament, but were no longer vifible from the 
4 K earthy, 
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earth, their enlightened fides being turned from it; that Ra'Hu ftrives duriag 
eclipfes, to wreak vengeance on the Sun and Moon, who detected him; and that 
Ce'ru often appears as a comet, a whirlwind, a fiery meteor, a water-fpout, or a. 
column of fand. From Parrui'Nnas the Greeks appear to have made Pyzbono: in 
their oblique cafe; but they feem to have confounded the ftories of Py rHoN and 
TYPHON, uniting two diftin& perfons in one *, PArT'HENASI, who reigned on 
the banks of the Cá/i after Pir’HENAs his prote&or, I fuppofe to be TyPuon, 
TYPHAON, or TvPHGUs: he was an ufurper and a tyrant, oppreffing the Dévatds, 
encouraging the Dattyas, and fuffering the Védas to be negle&ed. HzRopoTus 
reprefents him, like RA'Hu, as conftantly endeavouring to deftroy APorro and 
Diana +; and the Mythologifts add, that he was thunderftruck by JUPITER, and 
fell into the quickfands of the lake Sirdonis, called alfo Ssrbon and Sarbonis: now 
Swarbhanu, one of his names, fignifies Light of Heaven, and, in that character, 
he anfwers to LucirER. The fall of that rebellious angel is defcribed by Isaran, 
who introduces him faying, that “ he would exalt his throne above the ftars of 
* Gop, and would fit on the mount of the congregation in the fides of the North;" 
the heavenly Méru of the Puránas, where the principal Devas are fuppofed to be 
feated, is not only in the north, but has alfo the name of Sabhd, or the congrega- 
tion. Fifty-fix comets are faid, in the Chintámani, to have fprung from CETU; 
and RA'Hu had a numerous progeny of Grahas, or crocodiles: we are told by 
JExiAN, that Typuon affumed the form of a crocodile T, and RA'nu was often 
reprefented in the fhape of that animal, though he is generally defcribed as a dra- 
con. The conftellation of the dragon is by the Fapanefe called the Crocodile; and 
the fixth year of the Tartarian cycle has the fame appellation: it is the very year, 
which the Tz/etians name the year of Lightning, alluding to the dragon, who was 
ftricken by it |. A real tyrant of Egypt was, probably, fuppofed to be R A'Hv, or 
TvPHON, in a human fhape ; for we find, that he was actually expelled from that 
country together with his Grabas: I have not yet been able to procure a particular 
account of their expulfion. "The //54» of RA'Hu, or PAtTHi'NAsI, named E 
Pair’ut, feems to have been the town of Pithom on the borders of Egypt: t 

Seventy wrote it Peto, and HERODOTUS calls it Patumos; but, the fecond Hey in 
Sanferit being generally affected in the weftern dialects, we find it written PAstbom 
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by the old Latin interpreter, Fithom by Hieronymus, and Pethom in the Coptick 
tranflation. The Greek name of that city was Herodpolss, or according to STRABO, 
Heroin ; bitt’we are informed by STEPHANUS of Byzantium *, that, * when TY- 
“ PHON was {mitten by lightning, and blood («/44) flowed from his wounds, the 
* place where he fell was thence called Hamus, though it had likewife the name 
“ of Hero:" fo the ftation of the RA'nu was on the fpot where Pr'T'HENA's and 
SinGuica’ found his bloody head rolling on the fands; and, if Singhica, or the 
Woman like a Lionefi, be the Sphinx, the monftrous bead, which the Arabs call 
Abu’ lbaul, or Father of Terror, may have been intended for that of Ra'nu, and not, 
as it is commonly believed, for his mother. Though the people of Egypt abhorred 
TvPHoN, yet fear made them worfhip him; and in early times they offered him 
human vi&ims: the Greeks fay, that he had a red complexion, and mention his ex- 
pulfion from Egypt, but add a ftrange ftory of his arrival in Paleftine, and of his 
three fons. We muft not, however, confound RA'uu with MAHADEVA, who, in 
his deftru&ive character was called alfo TypHon ; though it be difficult fometimes 
to diftinguifh them: feveral places in Egypt were dedicated to a divinity named 
TYPHON ; as the Typhaonian places between Tentyra and Copfos; and the tower of 
Melite, where daily facrifices were made to a dragon fo terrible, that no mortal durft 
look on him ; the legends of the temple relating, that a man, who had once the 
temerity to enter the receffes of it, was fo terrified by the fight of the montfter, that 
he foon expired T. Mette, I prefume, was `n that part of the Delta, which had been 
peopled by a colony from Miletus; and was, probably, the Milefian wall or fort near 
the fea-fhore, mentioned by STRABO. . 
The ufurper was fucceeded by Isu TE'N A's, the real fon of Pi’T’HENA’s, who had 
alfo a daughter named PArT'HE Nr; and her ftory is related thus in the Braé- 
mánda-purán. From her earlieft youth fhe was diftinguifhed for piety, efpecially 
towards Mana’pEva, on whom her feart was ever intent; and, at the great fef- 
tival, when all the nation reforted to Cardama/’ bali, or Thebes, the princefs never 
failed to fing and dance before the image of CARADAME'SWARA : the goddefs Is- 
W A'R1' was fo pleafed with her behaviour, that fhe made Pairue’nr her Sachè, or 
female companion ; and the damfel ufed to dance thrice a day in the mud before the 
gate of the temple, but with fuch lightnefs and addrefs as never to foil her mantle. 
She died a virgin, having devoted her life to the fervice of the god and his confort. 
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The female patronymick ParT’He'NI comes from Prr’n' or Prr^uz'Na, but ftom 
PiT'HE'NA'S the derivative form would be Parrne'nast'; and thence NONNUS 
calls her PerrHranassa, and defcribes her as a handmaid of SEMErE; the daughter 
of CADMUS, in which character fhe received Juno *, who was devifing the ruin 
of SEMELE, and with that intent had affumed the form of a lóquacious nurfe: this 
paffage in the Dionyfacks is very interefting, as it proves, in my opinion, that the 
SEMELE and Capmus of the Greeks, were the fame with the SvA'MALA' and CAR- 
DAMA of the Hindus. 
The fourteenth prince of this dynafty was devoted from his infancy to the 
woríhip of Iswara, on whom his mind was perpetually fixed, fo that he be- 
came infenfible of all worldly affections, and indifferent both to the praife and 
cenfure of men: he ufed, therefore, to wander over the country, fometimes dwell- 
ing on hills and in woods, fometimes in a bower, rarely in a houfe, and ap- 
pearing like an idiot in the eyes of the vulgar, who, in rid:-ule of his idle talk 
and behaviour, called him, Pét’4i-s'uca, Panjara-fuca, or Sé/á-:uca, meaning the 
parrot in a chef, a cage, or a boufè, which names he always retained. When he 
grew up, and fat on the throne, he governed his people equitably and wifely, 
reftraining the vicious by his juft feverity, and inftructing the ignorant in mo- 
rals and religion: by his wife M.A'RisHA' he had a fon called Mep'n1-Suca, to 
whom at length he refigned his kingdom, and, by the favour of IswARA, became 
srvanmucéta, or releafed, even during life, from all encumbrances of matters; but the 
ftory of Ma’risua and his fon has been related in a preceding fection. Méd’hi, or 
dMér' bi, means a pillar, or a poft to which victims are tied, or any ftraight pole per- 
pendicularly fixed in the ground; and Pattyam, I believe, fignifies a crofs fti¢k, or 
a wooden bar placed horizontally ; fo that Pattyam-suca might have meant the 
parrot on a perch; but why the thirteenth prince had that appellation, I am not yet 
informed: Suca is alfo a proper name; the fon of Vyasa, and principal fpeaker - 
in the Bhégavat, being called Suca-pE'va. Now many obelifks in Egypt were faid 
to have been raifed by a king named Sucuis T; and the famous labyrinth, to have 
been conftructed by King Peresuccus f: by Mérhi we may certainly underftand 
either a pillar or an obelifk, or a flender and lofty tower like the Mendrahs of the 
Mufelmans, or even a high building in a pyramidal form. The Hindus affert, that 
each of the three Sucas had a particular edifice afcribed to him; and we can hardly 
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doubt, that tlie f'4dn of Pe'Tu1-suca was the labyrinth: if the three names of 
that prince have any allufion to the building, we may apply S4/d, or manfion, to 
the whole of it; Panjara, or cage, to the lower ftory, and Pét’hi, or cheft, to the 
various apartments under ground, where the chefts, or coffins, of the facred croco- 
diles, called Su£bus or Su&bis in old Egyptian *, and Soukh to this day in Coptick, 
were carefully depofited. Hesycuius, indeed, fays, that Buti fignified a cheft, or 
coffin, in Egyptian; but that, perhaps, muft be underftood of the vulgar dialect : 
the modern Coprs call a cheft 4e-uf, or, with their article, 72247 ; a word which the 
Arabs have borrowed. When PriNY informs us, that PETESUCCUS was named 
alfo T1THOES, we muft either read PiTHOES from PE T' ur, or impute the change 
of the initial letter to the defective articulation of the E¢hiopians, who frequently in- 
vaded Egypt. From the account given by HreRonoTus, we may conje&ure, that 
the coffins of the /acred crocodiles, as they were called, contained in fact the bodies 
of thofe princes, whom both Egyptians and Hindus named Sucas, though fuc means 
a parrot in Sanfcrit, and a crocodile in the Copzic£ dialect: the Saxfcrit words for a 
crocodile are Cumbbhira and Nacra, to which fome expofitors of the Amarcd/h and 
Avagraha and Grába ; but, if the royal name was fymbolical, and implied a pecu- 
liar ability to fize and bc/d, the fymbol might be taken from a bird of prey, as well 
as from the lizard kind; efpecially as a fe& of Egyptians abhorred the crocodile, and 
would not have applied it as an emblem of any legal and refpe&able power, which 
they would rather have expreffed by a hawk, or fome diftinguifhed bird of that 
order: others, indeed, worfhipped crocodiles, and I am told, that the very legend 
before us, framed according to their notions, may be found in íome of the Pu- 
ránas. 

We find then three kings named SUCAS, or parrots, living in a J2ufe.or a cage, 
or Tefting either on an u¢right pole, or on one with a cro/s-dar, but who they were, 
it is not my prefent object, nor am I now able, to invefligate: I will only obferve, 
that befides the king of Egypt, whom PLINY calls Sucnis, or Socis, the father of 
the Curetes, is named Socnus by a Greek lexicographer, and Socus by the author 
of the Diony/iacks; and that he was one of the Cabires or Cuvéras, who (or at leaft 
fome of whom) inhabited in former ages the countries adjacent to the Ni. 

The ruins of that wonderful building, called the Labyrinth, are fill to be féen 
near the lake Meris, at a place which the rads have named the Kafr, or palace, 
of KA'Ru'N, whom they fuppofe to have been the richeft of mortals; as the ruins 
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of Mr'pui-Su'ca-f'bdn are in a diftri&, named the Be/dd, or country, of the fame 
perfonage: the place lafmentioncd is, moft probably, the labyrinth built, according 
to DAMOTELES in PLINY, by MoTHERUDE$, a name derived, I imagine, from 
Mzrpui-RUSHI. The town of Meta-camfo, mentioned by ProLEMY as oppofite to 
Pyelcbis above Syene, feems to have had fome connection with Medbi-fuca ; for camfa 
and /uca were fynonimous in the old Egyptian: HERODOTUS at leaft informs us, 
that cam/a meant a crocodile in that language; and it appears related to £/s/Zb in 
Arabick. Patyam (for fo the long compound is often abbreviated), feems to have 
been the labyrinth near Arfinoe, or Crocodslopolts, now Fayum, which word I fup- 
pofe corrupted from Patyam, or Phatyam, as the Copts would have pronounced it; 
and my Pandit inclines alfo to think, that the building might have been thus deno- 
minated from large pieces of ftone or timber projecting, like patyas, before the win- 
dows, in order to fupport the frames of a balcony, which, as a new invention, muft 
have attracted the notice of beholders. As to the lake of Maris, I have already ex- 
hibited all that I have yet found concerning it: the ftupendous pyramid, faid to 
have been fix hundred feet high, in the midft of that lake, was raifed, we are told, 

by a king named Maris, Myris, MARROS, MAINDES, MENDES, and IMANDES*; 
a ftrong inftance of one name varioufly corrupted ; and I have no doubt, that the 
original of all thofe variations was Merui or Meput. Even to this day in India, 
the pillars or obelifks, often raifed in the middle of tanks, or pools, are called Mér- 
bi; but let us proceed to another legend faithfully extra&ed from the Mahé calpa, 
in which we fee, beyond a doubt, the affinity of Indian, Egyptian, and Grecian My- 
thology. 

II. On the mountains of ¥wd/dmuc’ ha, in the interior Cujba-dwip, reigned a vire 
tuous and religious prince, named CHARVANA'YANA'’S, whole fon, CAPE YANA's, 
preferred arms and hunting, in which he was continually engaged, to the ftudy of 
the Véda, and was fo frequently concerned in contefts and affrays with his neigh- 
bours, that his father, after many vain admonitions, banifhed him from his palace 
and his kingdom: the dauntlefs young exile retired to the deferts, and at length 
reached Mócfhéfa, believed to be Mecca, where, hungry and fatigued, he bathed in 
the Moc/ha-tirt’ha, or confecrated well, and pafled the night without fleep. Vis- 
VACSE'NA, then fovereign of that councry, had an only daughter PADMAMuCc’HI', 
or with 2 face like a lotos, who went to perform religious rites to MAHA pz'vA, god 
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of the temple and the well; and there feeing the prince, the brought him refrefh- 
ment, and heard his adventures ; their interview ended in mutual love, and the old 
king, who denied her nothing, confented to their marriage, which was folemnized 
with the ceremony of Pánigraba, or taking bands; and the young pair lived many 
years happily in the palace of their father. It happened fome time after, that the 
city was befieged by two kings of the Dánavas with a numerous army; but CAPE- 
YANA's entirely defeated them: the venerable monarch met his brave fon-in-law 
returning with conqueft, and, having refigned the throne to him, went to the banks 
of the C4/), accompanied by his wife, and entered with her into the /5ird order, 
called Pénapref? ba, or that of bermits, in which they paffed the remainder of their 
lives, and, after death, obtained /aya, or union with tbe Supreme Spirit; whence their 
ftation was named Laya/f/' bán, or Layavat?, and was vifited, for ages after, by fuch 
as hoped for beatitude. CaPz'vANAs, or CAPENAs (for he is differently named in 
the fame book), adhered fo ftri&ly to juftice, and governed fo mildly, that he was 
refpected by his neighbours and beloved by his fubjeGs: yet he became a great 
conqueror, always protecting the weak, and punifhing their oppreffors. All the 
princes to the eaft of Méc/bé/a paid him tribute; but Ca'LAsE'NA, king of the ex- 
terior Cu/ba-dwip, having infolently refufed to become his tributary, he invaded 
Abyffinia, and, after a very long battle, at a place named Rendtfava, or the feffrval 
of combat, wholly defeated Ca'LAsENA, whom he replaced on his throne, exacting 
only a regular acknowledgment of his dominion paramount: then, following the 
courfe of the C4/? river, he came to Barbara, or the burning fands of Nubia, the 
king of which country was GULMA, one of the Tamdvanfas, or the fon of Ma'n- 
DYA, who was the fon of Tamas, or SANI, by his wife Jaratna’; but from 
GurmĮma he met with no refiftance, for the wife king laid his diadem at the feet of 
CAPE'NAS, who reftored it, and defired his company, as a friend, in his expedition 
to Mifra-/l bán. The fovereign of. Mi/ra was at that time RANAsU'RA, who, dif- 
daining fubmiffion, fent his on RANADURMADA with a great force againft CAPz- 
was, and foon followed him at the head of a more powerful army: an obftinate 
battle was fought, at a place called afterwards GAóra-/?' bán, from the horror of the 
carnage; but RANASURA was killed, and his troops entirely routed. Thè con- 
queror placed the prince on the throne of Mi/re, the capital of which was then 
called P;fva-cirti-pura, or the City of Univerfal Fame: and, having carried im- 
menfe treafures to Méc/té/a, he dedicated them to the God of the temple, refolv- 
iaz to end his days in peaceful devotion: by PanMaAMcc ni! he had a daughter 
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named ANTARMADA\, and a fon BHA'LEYANA's, to whom, after the example of 
ancient monarchs, he refigned his kingdom when he grew old, and prepared — 
for a better life. 

Before his death hc was very defirous of perfor ining the great facrijice of a, i. Je, 
called Afwamddba, but confiderable difficulties ufually attended that ceremony ; for 
the confecrated horfe was to be fet at liberty for a certain time, and followed at a dif- 
tance by the owner, or his champion, who was ufually one of his near kinfmen; and, 
if any perfon fhould attempt to ftop it in its rambles, a battle muft inevitably enfue: 
befides, as the performer of a hundred 4/wamédbas became equal to the God of the 
firmament, INDRIA was perpetually on the watch, and generally carried off the facred 
animal by force or by fraud; though he could not prevent BELI from completing his 
hundredth facrifice; and that monarch put the fupremacy of the Devas to proof, at 
the time, when the Padma-mandira was built on the banks of the Cumudvati; nor 
did he prevail againft RaGuu, whofe combat with INDRA himíelf is defcribed by 
Ca‘LIDA's in a ftyle perfectly Homerick. The great age of CAPE'NAS obliged him 
to employ his fon in that perilous and delicate fervice; but INDRA contrived to 
purloin the horfe, and BuA'LE Y ANAS refolved never to fee his father or kingdom; 
unlefs he could recover the myftical. vidim: he wandered, thereforc, through forefts 
and over deferts, till he came to the bank of the Ganges near Avaca-pura, or Alaca- 
puri, about twelve erds N.N.W. of Badari-nat'h; and there, in the agonies of de- 
fpondence, he threw himíelf on the ground, withing for death; but Ganca’, the 
river goddefs, appeared to him, commanded him to return home, and affured him, 
that he fhould have a fon, whom fhe would adopt by the name of GA'NGE YAN A's, 
who fhould overcome ĪNDRA, and reftore the horíe to his grandfather. Her pre- 
diction was in due time accomplifhed; and the young hero defeated the army of 
INDRA in a pitched battle near the river Cá, whence he acquired the title of Vie 
RAUJA-JIT, or vanquifher of INDRA: the field of battle was thence named Samara- 
ff bán ; and is alfo called Virafaya, becaufe the flower of 4erocs had been there lulled 
in the //eep of death, BuALEYANAS,, having a very religious turn of mind, placed 
his fon on the throne, and, obferving that his fifter ANTARMADA' had the fame 
inclinations, retired with her to the foreft of Tapas, in Upper Egypt; both intend- 
ing to clofe their days i in devout aufterities and in meditation on the Supreme Spirit: 
MA'Y A'-DEVI', or. the goddefs of worldly illufion, who refembles the APHRODITE 
Pandemos of the Greeks, and totally differs from JNv A-pE'vi, or the goddeís of ce-. 
leftial wifdam, attempted to difturb them, and to prevent them from reaping the. 


fruit 
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fruit of their piety ; but fhe was unable to prevail over the fervent devotion of the 

two royal anchorites. Her failure of fuccefs, however, gave her an unexpected 

advantage; for ANTARMADA became too much elated with internal pride, which 

her name implies; and, boafting of her victory over May a’pEvi’,, the added, that 

the inhabitants of the three worlds would pay her homage, that fhe fhould be like 

ARUNDHATI’, the celebrated confort of V AsisHT'HA, and that, after her death, (he 
fhould have a feat in the ftarry manfion: this vaunt provoked MA vADEVr to a 
phrenfy of rage; and fhe flew to Aurva, requefting him to fet on fire the forefts 
of Tapas; but Vi1suNv, in the fhape of a hollow conical mountain, furrounded the 
princefs, and faved her from the flames; whence the place, where fhe ftood, was 
called the hdn of Ch’hdditd, or the covered, and the Pertracfbità, or the guarded 
on all fides. The enraged goddefs then fent a furious tempeft; but Visnu, affum- 
ing the form of a large tree, fecured her with its trunk and branches at a place 
thence named Racfbitá-ff' bana: MA'vA'DEvr, however, feized her, and cat her 
into a certain fea, which had afterwards the name of Amagna, becaufe VISHNU en- 
dued its waters with a power of fupporting her on their furface ; and they have ever 
fince retained that property, fo that nothing finks in them. 

The fourth and laft machination was the moft dangerous and malignant: De vr 
carried ANTARMADA to the fea-fhore, and chained her to a rock, that fhe might be 
devoured by a Graba, or fea-monfter ; but VisuNv, ever vigilant to preferve her, 
animated a young hero, named PA'RAsr'CA, who flew the monfter, and releafed the 
intended victim, at a place named, from her deliverance, UM@¢bdra-/'han. He con- 
ducted her to his own country, and married her at a place called Panigraba, be- 
caufe he there toot ber by the band, in the nuptial ceremony: they paffed through 
life happily, and, after death, were both feated among the ftars, together with Ca- 
PE'NAS and PADMAMUC’HI, who had alfo the patronymick of Ca’syari’. Among 
the immediate defcendants of PA'RAsICA and ANTARMALA, we find VARASICA and 
Rasica, who reigned fucceffively, T1M1cA and Bua'Luca, who travelled, as mer- 
chants, into diftant countries, and BHa'LucA YANI, who feema to have been the laft 
of the race. | 

The pedigree of Cape'nas has been carefully preferved ; and many Brdbmens 
are proud of their defcent from him: 


CAS'YAPA 
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CaAsvAPA and ADITA. 


‘Sandilayanas, Maunjayands, 

Cobaláyands, Fanavans dyanas, 
Páyacdyands, V ányavat/tyanás, 
Daitéydyanás, C'barvanáyands, 1$ 
"fudamásbádyanas 5 CAPEYANA's, 

Mutráyands, — . Bhdleyanas, 

Vacyasan dbáyanás, Gangéyands, 
C’harvagayanas, Satrugdyands, 

Caaufhayanas, Vailayands, 20 
Vartdayands, 10 Fanghrdyands, 

Vátfandyand:, Canfayanas. 


A twenty-third prince, named CANsALA'YANA's, is added in fome genealogical 
tables. 

This is manifeftly the fame ftory with that of CEPHEUS and CassioPEA, PER- 
SEUS and ANDROMEDA. The firt name was written Capneus or Capuyeus, by 
the Arcadians *, and is clearly taken from Caprya, the termination ds being 
frequently rejected: fome affert, that he left no male iffue ; and APoLLoporus only 
fays, that he had a daughter, named STEROPE, the fame, I prefume, with ANDRO- 
MEDA. The wife of C APE YA was either defcended herfelf from CasvAPA, or was 
named Ca'svAPr, after her marriage with a prince of that lineage. Pa’rasica is 
declared in the Puranas to have been fo called, becaufe he came from para, or beyond, 
that is from beyond the river Ca/2, or from the weft of it; {ince it appears from the 
context, that he travelled from weft to eaft; the countries on this fide of the Mik, 
with refpect to India, have thence been denominated 4rva-/?'han, or, as the Per- 
fians write it, Arabiflán; while thofe nations who were feated on the other fide of it, 
were called Pérasicab, and hence eame the Pharufü, or Perfe, of Lybia, who are 
faid by PLINY to have been of Perfan origin, or defcended from Perseus, the chief 
{cene of whofe achievements was all the country from the weftern bank ef the Nil 
to the ocean; but I do not believe that the word Parasicah has any relation to the 
Perfians, who in Sanfcrit are called Párafáb, or inhabitants of Para/z, and fome- 
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times Párafavab, which may be derived from PaRAsv, or Parafvas, from their 
excellent borfés. 1 muft not omit, that Zfrva-// bán, or Arabia, is by fome derived 
from Arvan, which fignifies a fine borfe, the final letter being omitted in compofi- 
fion: ARrvaN is alfo the name of ani ancient fage, believed to be a fon of 
BRAHMA. | 

In order to prove, by every fpecies of evidence, the identity of the Grecian and 
Indian fables, I one night requefted my Pandit, who is a learned aftronomer, to 
fhew me among the ftars the conftellation of Antarmadd ; and he inftantly pointed 
to Andromeda, which I had taken care not to fhow him firft as an afterifm, with 
which I was acquainted: he afterwards brought me a very rare, and wonderfully 
curious, book in San/crit, with a diftin& chapter on the Upanac/batras, or conftel- 
fations out of the Zodiack, and with delineations of CAPE vA, or CasvArr' feated, 
with a lotos-flower in her hand, of ANTARMADA, chained with the fifh near her, 
and of Pa'rasrca holding the bead of a monfler, which be bad flain in battle, drop-: 
ping blood, with fnakes inftead of hair, according to the explanation given in the 
book: but let us return to the geography of the Purdnas. 

We mentioned, in the firft fe&ion, the two Ywd/émuc’ bis, near one of which the 
father of CaPE'vANA's refided: the Jwdálámuc’h}, now Corcur, which was alfo 
named Andyd/d-dévi-f’ bán, was at no great diftance from the Tigris, and feems, as 
we intimated before, to be the tis ‘Avaias "tiv of STRABO *. I fuppofe it to be the 
original Ur of the Chaldeans; original, I fay, becaufe there were feveral places of 
that name, both in Syria and Chaldea, where fuperftitious honours were paid to fire, 
cither natural or artificial The epithet great is applied in {fome Purdaas to this 
‘fwalamuc bi, and in others to that near Baku; to this, perhaps, by way of eminence 
in fanctity, and to that, becaufe its flames were more extended and fiercer, Laya- 
Shan, or Layavati, where VisvACSE'NA clofed his days near the CZ/?, we have alfo 
mentioned in a preceding fection; and it was, probably, the Leze of Joskernus +, 
or fome place very near it; STEPHANUS of Byzantium calls it Letapolis, or Latopolis, 
and fays, that it was a fuburb of Memphis near the pyramids T. — Géra-f? bán is yet 
unknown: it could not have been very far from Vi/wa-cirti-pura; but untverfal fame 
is applicable to fo many cities of Egypt, that we cannot appropriate it to any one 
of them. Of Tapas and Tapovana, we have already fpoken: and Cd’hadita, or 
Periracfbita, muft have been in thofe forefts of Thebais: the tree of Rac/hita was, 


* B. 17. p. 738. + B. 2. t B. 17. 
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poffibly, the holy Sycamore mentioned by PriNv, fifty-four miles above Syene, on 
the banks of the Nie *. The fea of Amagna was, mok probably, the A/phaltite 
lake, the waters of which had, and fome affert, to have this day, fo buoyant. a 
quality, that nothing could fink in them: MAuNDREL takes particular notice of 
this wonderful property. That lake was not far from Uddbdra-f’hdn, or Foppe, 
where ANDROMEDA was chained to a rock: PLINY fays, that the place of her con- 
finement and deliverance was fhown there in his time T; and the Sen/crit word 
Yapmá, which the Arabs pronounce Yéfab, and the Europeans call Foppa, meana 
deliverance from imminent danger. On the Egyptian fhore, oppofite to Foppa, was a 
place called the Watch-tower of Perseus: by Grábe, a crocodile or a fhark, we 
may underftand alfo one of R A'uv's defcendants, among whom the females were 
the Graiai, or Gra, of the weftern mythologifts. | Pántgraba was, I fuppofe, the 
town of Panopolis, which could have no relation to the God Pan; for Heroporus, 
who had been there, informs us, that it was called both Panopols and Chemmis, that 
the inhabitants of it paid divine honours to Persevs, and boafted that he was born 
in it; but had PAN, of whom that hiftorian frequently fpeaks, been the tutelary 
god of the town, he would certainly have mentioned that fact: in the a&s of the 
council of Epbefus, we find that SABINus was Panis Epifcopus, as if one named of 
the tawn had been Pani or Panis; and it might have been anciently named Páni- 
griba, the manfion or place of the band, that is of wedlock, which the Greeks would 
of couríe tranflate Panopolis; as we find Raja-griba rendered Rája-maball in the 
fame fenfe. On the banks of the Niger was another town of that name, called Pa- 
nagra by ProLEMY ; and, to the north of it, we fee Timica, Rufikibar, Rufuccurum, 
and Ruficade, which have a great affinity with Trmica and Rasica, before men- 
tioned as defcended from Perseus: both Rafichér and Rafic-gber are Indian appel- 
lations of places; the firt meaning the enclofed ground, or orchard; and the fecond 
(which is a corruption from the Sanj/crit ), the boufe of Rafica. Great confufion has. 
arifen in the geography of India, from the refemblance in found of gZer, a houfe 
gerh, a fortrefs, and the fecond fyllable of nagar, a town; thus Crifbna-nagar is 
pronounced Ki/bnagher, and Ram-nagar, Ramna-gher, both very erroneoufly ; fo. 
Bifnagar was probably Pifbnu-nagar, or Vifva-nagar: we muft beware of this, and 
the like, confufion, when we examine the many names of places in Lybia and other 
parts of Africa, which are either pure Sanfcrit, or in fuch of the dialeéts as are 
fpoken in the weft of India. 


* Pin. L. 6. c. 29. + L. 5. c. 13, and 31, Sce alfo Jofephus, Strabo, Mela. 
Let 
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Let us conclude this article with obferving, that the great extent of CAPE A's 
empire appears from the Greek mythologifts and other ancient writers; for the moft 
confiderable part of Africa was called Cepéenia from his full name Capg'vANAs; the 

` Perfians from him were ftyled Cephenes ; and a diftni in the fouth of Armenia was 
denominated Cepbene ; a paffage alfo in PLINY fhows, that his dominion included 
Ethiopia, Syria, and the intermediate countries: “ Etbiopia, fays he, was worn out 
* by the wars of the Egyptians, alternately ruling and ferving; it was famed, how- 
* ever, and powerful even to the Trojan wars in the reign of MEMNON ; and that, 
* in the time of King CEPHEUus, it had command over Syria, and on our coaft, is 
** evident from the fables of ANDROMEDA.” 

III. Fhe following legend is taken from the MaPácaipa, and is there faid ex- 
prefsly to be an Egyptian ftory. An ancient king, who was named CHnaTURA- 
YANA, becaufe he was a perfe&t mafter of the four Védas, to which name VATSA 
was ufually prefixed, becaufe he was defcended from VATSA, a celebrated fage, 
paffed a hundred years in a dark cavern of Cri/bna-giri, or the Black Mountain, on 
the banks of the C4/j, performing the moft rigorous a&s of devotion: at length 
VisuNv, furnamed Guna’saya, or dwelling in caves, appeared to him, and pro- 
mifed him, all that he defired, male ifue; adding, that his fon fhould be named T'A- 
MOVATSA, in allufion to the darkne/s, in which his father had fo long practifed 
religious aufterities. 'TAMovATSA became a warlike and ambitious, but wife and 
devout, prince: he performed auftere acts of humiliation to Visunu, with a defire 
of enlarging his empire: and the God granted his boon. Having heard, that Mi/ra- 
JP han was governed by NIRMARYA'DA (a name, which may poffibly be the origin 
of NiMRoD), who was powerful and unjuft, he went with his chofen troops into 
that country, and, without a declaration of war, began to adminifter juftice among 
the people, and to give them a fpecimen of a good king: he even treated with dif- 
dain an expoftulatory meflage from NiRMARYA'DA, who marched againft him 
with a formidable army, but was Killed in a battle, which lafted twelve days, and in 
which TAMOVATSA fought like a fecond Parasu RA'MaA. The conqueror placed 
himfelf on the throne of Mi/ra, and governed the kingdom with perfect equity : 
his fon BAHYAVATSA devoted himfeif to religion, and dwelt in a foreft; having 
refigned his dominion to his fon RuCMAvATSA, who tenderly loved his people, and 
fo highly improved his country, that from his juft revenues he amaffed. an. incre- 
dible treafure. His wealth was fo great, that he raifed three mountains, called Ruce 
madri, Rajatddri, and Retnddri, or the mountain of gold, of filver, and of gems: the 

author 
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author fays mountains: but it appears from the context that they were fabricks, like 
mountains, and probably in a pyramidal form. . 

TAMo'vATSA feems to be the Trmaus of Maneruo, who fays, — to. 
Mr. BnvANT's tranflation, that * they once had a king, called Timaus, in whofe 
* reign there came on a fudden into their country, a large body of obícure people, 
* who with great boldnefs invaded the land, took it without oppofition, and be- 
* haved very barbaroufly, flaying the men, and enflaving their wives and children.” 
The Hindus, indeed, fay, that the invaders were headed by T'AMo'vATSA, who be- 
haved with juftice to the natives, but almoft wholly deftroyed the king's army, as 
the fon of JAMADAGNI nearly extirpated the miktary clafs; but the fragments of 
MANETHO, although they contain curious matter, are not free from the fufpicion 
of errors and tranfpofitions. The feat of TAMo' vATsA, called Temóvat/a-f? bán, 
feems to be the town of T4muis, now Tmaiè, in the diftn& of Thmustes: in later 
times it appears to have communicated its name to the Péatmetic& branch, and 
thence to Zamiztbis, the prefent Damiata. We before aícertained the fituation of 
Crifbna-giri; and, as to the three ftupendous edifices, called mountains, from their 
fize and form, there can be little or no doubt, that they were the three great Pyra- 
mids near Mi/ra-f’hdn, or Memphis; which, according to the Purdnas and to 
Piiny, were built from a motive of oftentation, but, according to ARISTOTLE, were 
monuments of tyranny. RUCMAVATSA was no tyrant to his own people, whom Ze 
cherifbed, {ays the Mahbacalpa, as if they had been Ais own children; but he might 
have compelled the native Egyptians to work, for the fake of keeping them employ- 
ed, and fubduing their fpirit. It is no wonder that authors differ as to the founders 
of thofe vaft buildings; for the people of Egypt, fays Hgnoporvs, held their me- 
mory in fuch deteftation, that they would not even pronounce their names; they 
told him, however, that they were built by a herdíman, whom he calls ParLiTIUS, 
and who was a leader of the Palis or Bhils mentioned in our firt fe&ion. The 
paramids might have been called mountains of go/d, A/ver, and prectous flones, in the 
hyperbolical ftyle of the Eaft ; but I rather fuppofe, that the firt was faid to be of 
gold, becaufe it was coated with yellow marble; the fecond of ///ver, becaufe it had 
a coating of white marble; and the third of jewels, becaufe it excelled the others in 
magnificence, being coated with a beautiful fpotted marble of a fine grain; and fuí- 
ceptible of an exquifite polifh *. The Brábmen: never underftood, that any pyra- 


* Savary, V. I. p. 246. 
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mid in Mi/ra-/f bala, or Egypt, was intended as a repofitory for the dead; and no 

fuch idea is conveyed by the Mahbdcalpa, where feveral other pyramids are exprefsly 

mentioned as places of worfhip. There are pyramids now at Bendres, but on a 

fmall fcale, with fubterranean paffages under them, which are faid to extend many 

miles; when the doors, which clofe them are opened, we perceive only dark holes, 

which do not feem of great extent, and pilgrims do no longer refort to them, through 

fear'of mephitick air, or of noxious reptiles. The narrow paflage, leading to the 

great pyramid in Egypt, was defigned to reader the holy apartment lefs acceffible, 

and to infpire the votaries with more awe: the caves of the oracle at Delphi, of 
Troruonius, and of New-Grange in Ireland, had narrow paflages anfwering the 
purpofe of thofe in Egypt and India; nor is it unreafonable to fuppofe, that the fa- 
bulous relations concerning the grot of the $75)/ in Italy, and the purgatory of St. 
PATRICK, were derived from a fimilar practice and motive, which feem to have 
prevailed over the whole pagan-world, and are often alluded to in Scripture. M. 
MAILLET has endeavoured to fhow, in a moft elaborate work, that the founders of 
the great pyramid lay entombed in it, and that its entrance was afterwards clofed ; 
but it appears, that the builder of it was not buried there; and it was certainly 
opened in the times of Heroporus and PLINY. On my defcribing the great 
Egyptian pyramid to feveral very learned Brabmens, they declared it at once to have 
been. a temple; and one of them afked, if it had not a communication under ground 
with the river C4/?: when I anfwered, that fuch a paflage was mentioned as. having 
exifted, and that a well was at this day to be feen, they unanimouflly agreed, that it 
was a place appropriated to the woríhip of PApMA-DE vi, and that the fuppofed 
tomb was a trough, which, on certain feftivals, her priefts ufed to fill. with.the facred 
water and lotos-flowers. What PLINY fays of the Labyrinth. is applicable alfo to 
the Pyramid: fome infifted, that it was the palace of a. certain king; fome, that it 
had been the tomb of Ma:ris-; and others, that it was built for the purpofe of holy 
rites; a diverfity of opinion among the Greeks, which fhows how little we can rely 
en them; and in truth, their pride made them in general very carelefs and fuper- 
ficial inquirers inte the antiquities and literature of other nations. 

IV. A fingular ftory, told in the Uttara-charitra, feems conne&ed with the 
people, whom, from their principal city, we call Romans. It is related, that a fage, 
named: A'LAvA'LA refided on the verge of Himádri, and {pent his time. in cultivat- 
ing orchards and. gardens; his name or title implying a Jnall canal or trench, ulually 
dug round trees, for the purpofe of watering them. He had an only fon, whofe: 

name, 
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name, in the patronymick form, was A'LAvA'Lr: the young Brábmen was beautiful 
as CA'MADE'VA, but of an amorous and roving difpofition ; and, having left the 
houfe of his father, in company with fome youths like himíelf, he travelled as far 
as the city of Rémaca, which is defcribed as agreeably fituated, and almot impreg- 
nably ftrong. The country, in which it ftood, was inhabited by Miéch’has, or men 
who fpeak a barbarous diale&, and their king had a lovely daughter, who 'happen- 
ing to meet Á'LAvALI, found means to difcourfe with him: the young pair were 
foon mutually enamoured, and they had frequent interviews in a fecret grove or 
garden ; till the princefs became pregnant, and, her damfels having betrayed her to 
the king, he gave orders for the immediate execution of ALAVALI: but fhe had 
fufficient power to effe& his efcape from the kingdom. He returned home; but, 
his comrades having long deferted him, and informed his father of his intercourfe 
with the daughter of a Miéch’ha, the irritated fage refufed to admit him into his 
manfion: he wandered, therefore, from country to country, till he arrived in Bar- 
bara, where he fuffered extreme pain from the burning fands; and having reached 
the banks of the Cri/bna, he performed a rigorous penance for many years, during 
which he barely fupported life with water and dry leaves. At length MauADkvA 
appeared to him, affured him that his offence was forgiven, and gave him leave, on 
his humble requeft, to fix his abode on the banks of the holy river C27, reftoring 
him to his loft facerdotal clafs, and promifing an increafe of virtue and divine irra- 
diation. From the character in which the God revealed himfelf, he was afterwards 
named AGHAHE'sA, or Lord of bim who forfakes fin; and the ftation of A'LAvA'LI 
was called Zgbabefa-//' bán, or Aghabéfam. 

Now we find the outline of a fimilar tale in the ancient Roman hiftory ; and one 
would think that the Hindu writers wifhed to fupply what was deficient in it. The 
old deities of Rome were chiefly rural, fuch as the Fauns, the Sy/vans, and others 
who prefided over orchards and gardens, like the fage A’LAVALA: the San/crit word 
ala, which is lengthened to d/avdie, when the trench is carried quite round the tree, 
feems to be the root of dawg, a vineyard or an orchard, daw? in the fame fenfe, &va 
gardens, and éawws, a gardener or hufbandman, We read of VerRTUMNA with 
child by APorLo, the daughter of Faunus by HERCULES, and thofe of Numitor 
and Tarcuerius, by fome unknown Gods, or at leaft in a fupernatural manner ; 
which may be the fame ftory differently told: the king of the Mécé’4as would, 
no doubt, have faved the honour of his family, by pretending that his daughter had 
received the carefles of a rural divinity. 

The 
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The origin of Rome.js very uncertain ; but it appears to have been at firft a place 
of worlhip raifed by the Pela/gi, under the command of a leader, who, like many 
others, was named HencuLEs: by erecting other edifices round it, they made it the 
capital of their new aveftern fettlements; and it became fo ftrong a city, that the 
Greeks called it Rbomé, or power itfeif: but Rémaca, which all the Hindus place very 
far in the weft, was thus denominated, according to them, from Rema, or wool, be- 
caufe its inhabitants wore mantles of woollen cloth; as the Greeks gave the epithet 
of ^wex^airsi, from linen vefture, to the people of Egypt and to thofe eaftern nations 
with whom they were acquainted. PLINY fays, that the primitive name of Rome 
was ftudioufly concealed by the Romans * ; but AuGUsTINE informs us, that it was 
Febris: probably that word fhould be written Phoberis. About two generations 
before the Trojan war, the Pela/gt began to lofe their influence in the weft, and 
Rome gradually dwindled into a place of little or no confequence; but the old temple 
remained in it; according to therules of grammatical derivation, it is more probable 
that Romutus was thus named, becaufe he was found, when an infant, near the 
fite of old Rome, than that new Rome, which he rebuilt and reftored to power, fhould 
have been fo called from Romutus. A certain Romanvs, believed to be a fon of 
ULvssEs, is by fome fuppofed to have built Rome, with as little reafon as Romu- 
Lus; if, indeed, they were not the fame perfonage: Romanus, perhaps, was the 
King Latinus, whom Hesron mentions as very powerful; but, whether he was 
the foreign prince, whofe daughter infpired A'LAvA'L1 with love, I cannot pretend 
to decide: however, thefe inquiries relate to the dwip of Varaba; and the fcope of 
our work leads us back to that of Cusua. 

It is reafonable to believe, that 2¢hahé/am was the celebrated and ancient city of 
Axum, in the vicinity of the little Crifond, or the Aflaboras of our old geographers, 
now called 7acazz?; which, according to Mr. Bruce, is the largeft river in Aby/- 
fiia, next to the bay or Nile T: it is alfo held /acred, and the natives call it 7. enufb 
Abay, or Little Nile, a very ancient appellation; for STRABO gives the name of 
Tenefis to the country bordering on that river T. Hence, perhaps, the ancients mif- 
took this river for the Nie, to which they erroneoufly applied the name Siris; for 
the true Siri appears to be the Little Crifbná. The Agows, who live towards the 
heads of the Nile and the Tacazz?, may have derived their name from Aghaha; and 
we find the race of A'LAvA'L1 fettled as well in the ifles of the Red Sea, near the 
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Abyfinian coaft, as in the country adjacent to Aghabéfam: thole ifles were ealled 
Alieu and Alalee: and, in the diftridts about the Zacezzó, were the Eki or Efeir, 
furnamed RAizopbagi, who dwelt on the banks of the 4fapas, and the Affaboras ; 
in which denominations of iflands and tribes we may trace the radical word 7f/a or 
< levála. 

The fmaller Cr7/5nà was fo denominated, either becaufe its waters were d/ack, or 
becaufe it had its origin from an achievement of CaISHNA'; and its name /4f/'bi- 
mat), was given on an occafion which has been already mentioned, but which may 
here be related at large from the Brábmánda. When Crisuwa vifited Sanc'ba-dwíp, 
and had deftroyed the demon, who infefted that delightful country, he paffed along 
the bank of a river, and was charmed with a delicious odour, which its waters difful- 
ed in their eourfe: he was eager to view the jource of fo fragrant a ftream, but was. 
informed by the natives, that it flowed from the temples of an elephant, immenfely 
large, milk white, and beautifully formed, that he governed a numerous race of ele- 
phants, and that the odoriferous fluid, which exuded from his temples in the feafon 
of love, had formed the river, which, from his name, was called Sazc'Zondgà ; that 
the Dévas, or inferior gods, and the zfp/ara/eés, or nymphs, bathed and fported in 
its waters, impaffioned and intoxicated with the liquid perfume. The Hindu poets. 
frequently allude to the fragrant juice which oozes, at certain feafons, from fmall 
du&s in the temples of the male elephant, and is ufeful in relieving him from the 
redundant moifture with which he is then oppreffed; and they even defcribe the 
bees as allured by the feent, and miftaking it for that of the fweeteft flowers; but 
though ARRIAN mentions this curious fact, no modern naturalift, I believe, haa 
taken notice of it. CRrrsH#NA was more defirous than before of feeing fo wonderful: 
a phenomenon, and formed a defign of poffeffing the elephant himíelf ;; but Sanc’- 
HANAGA led againft him a vaft army of elephants, and attacked him with. fuch. fury, 
that the incarnate God fpent feven days. in fubduing the affailants, and. feven more 
in attempting to feize their leader, whom at laft he was obliged to kill with a @roke. 
of fiis Chacra: the head of the huge beaft had. no fooner fallen on the ground, where 
it lay like a mountain, than a beautiful Yac/ba, or Genius, fprang from. the body, 
who proftrated himíelf before Crisuwna, informing him, that he was VIJAYAVERD- 
HANA, who had once offended MaAna'DE vA, and been condemned. by him to: pafs. 
through a mortal form, that he was fupremely bleffed in owing. his. deliverance to 
fo mighty a God, and would inftantly, with his permiffion, return to his appeafed. 
goafier. The victor affented, and left the field of battle; where, from thie bones of 
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the flain elepliants, rofe’a lake, thence named 4/bitardga, from which flowed the 
river Z/f bimati, whofe hallowed’ waters, adds the author of the Purána, remove fin 
and worldly affections: a//'bi a done, pronounced 9/7 i in fome provinces, is clearly 
the Greek six, and its derivative 2/7 bimat becomes aff biman, in the firft cafe mal- 
culine; whence the river is,by fome old geographers called sfamenos; for the 
names of rivers, which are feminine for the moft part in Saa/crit, are generally maf- 
culine in the weftern languages. We find it named alfo 4fadoras and Aftabaras ; 
for 4f'bivara means the mof excellent bone, or ivory ; and the Adtabare, who lived, 
fays PLINY, on its banks, took their name, perhaps, from the river, the word 2/72; 
being pronounced éti and ddi in fome vulgar diale&s ; as the San/crit word bafi, 
an elephant, is corrupted into éti; Mare, or Sanc bánágà, was anciently named 
Aftofabas, or Affufobals, pofibly from Ha/ftifrava, or flowing from an elephant, in al- 
lufion to the legend before related ; and one would have thought Haftimatt, or Ha- 
Aiman, a more rational appellation for the Tacazz?, fince there are in fact many 
elephants | in the country which it waters, We muft beware of confounding SANc'- 
HANAGA or the Elephant of Sanc ba-dwip, with SANC'HA-NA'GA, or the Shell- 
Serpent, of whom we have already given a fufficient account, and concerning whom 
we have nothing to add, except that the people of the mountains, now called Hu- 
báb, have legendary traditions of a fnake, who formerly reigned over them, and 
conquered the kingdom of Sire. 

V. Concerning the river Nanda, or the Nile of byfinia, we meet with the 
following tales in the Padmacé/ha, or Treafure of Lotos-flowers. A king named 
APYA'YANA, finding himfelf declining very low in the vale of years, refigned his 
throne to APA'MYATSA, his fon, and repaired with his wife SARMADA' to the her- 
mitage of a renowned and holy Brábmen, whofe name was Mrica, or Mricu, 
intending to confult him on the mode of entering into the .4/rama, or order, called 
vdnapre/? ba: they found only the fonrof the fage, named Mérca, or Márcava, who 
gave them full inftructions, and accompanied them to the hilly parts of the country, 
where he advifed them to refide. When they arrived at their deitined retreat, the 
Dévas, pleafed with their piety, fcattered flowers on them like rain, whence the 
mountains were called Pu/bpavar/ba, according to the derivation of the Mytholo- 
gifts; but Pu/bpavarfham, which is the name of the country round them, may fig- 
nify no more than the region of flowers: the Gods were not fatislied with a fhower 
of bloffoms, and when the firt ceremonies were performed at Pu/2pa-verJa-//' bán, 


they rained alío tears of joy, which being mingled with thofe of the royal pair and 
| the 
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the pious hermit, formed the river Nanda, whofe waters haftened to join the Cén; 
and their united ftreams fell at length into the Sanc'hbábdbi, or fea of Sancha. The 
goddefs who prefided over the Mandà, paffed near the manfion of a fage, named 
SA NTAPAXA, a child of SANTAPANA, or the Sun, who ran with delight to meet 
her and conducted her near his hermitage, where Dévatas and Rifbis were affembled 
to pay her divine honours: they attended her to the place of her confluence with 
the great Cri/bna, near which was afterwards built Séntapana-f'bén, and there the 
fage fixed a /inga, or emblem of SA'NTAPANA'sIVA, to which proftrations muft be 
made, after prefcribed ablution in the hallowed waters, by all fuch as defire a feat in 
the manfions of Swerga. 

The mountains and country of Pufbpavar/ba {eem to be thofe round the: lake 
Dembea, which immediately after the rains, fays Mr. Bruce look, from the blof- 
foms of the Wanzey, as if they were covered with white linen or new fallen fnow. 
Dioporvs calls them P/euara: in the oblique cafe; and STRABO, P/ebzos; the lake 
itfelf being alfo named P/eboa, or P/edo, from the Sanfcrit word pufhpa. By one of 
the old Hindu writers, the river Nandd is placed between Barbara and Cufha-dwip ; 
by another, in Sanc’ba-dwip itíelf; but this is eafily reconciled, for, according to 
the more ancient divifion of the earth, the exterior dwip of CusHa was confidered 
as a part of Sanc’ha-dwip; though, in the new divifion, it is juft the reverfe; all 
agree, that the Nanda runs, in great part of its courfe, from fouth to north; and 
hence many Brábmens draw a conclufion, which by no means follows, that the Cah, 
which it joins, muft flow from weft tc eat. — Séntapana-// bán, I conceive to have 
ftood at the praydga or trivénł, that is, at the confluence of the fmaller Crz5zá with 
the united waters of the Nan4d and the Cá/;; and I fuppofe it ta have been the &ror- 
LINIS oppidum of PLINY *, or the capital of the Adiabaræ, called alfo Megabari, whom. 
I have already mentioned: for SA'NTAPANA was an Zvá/ar, or incarnate form of 
the Sun, and the country round is g/rama, or hermitage, is known to this day by 
the name of Kuara, which means the Sun, accórding to Mr. Bruce, and which is 
no other than the Sanfcrit word Cwdra, or going round the earth: the Nandd, I 
prefume, or Nile of Abyfinia, was alfo named the river of SA'NTAPANA, whence 
the Greeks firt made Afapun in the oblique cafe, and thence, as ufual, formed the 
nominative Afapus. According to the Purdnas, the Nanda, and the Little Cr//254 
unite, before they fall into the CZ/?; and ProLEMY alfo fuppofes, that they join 


* Lib. 6, cap. 30, 
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near the fouthern border of Meroe, and then are divided, one branch flowing eaft- 

ward, and another weftward, into the main body of the Nik: that inquifitive geo- 

grapher acknowledges himfelf indebted for much ufeful information to many learned 

Indians, whom he knew at Alexandria, and thofe Hindus were probably acquainted 

with the Purdnas; but ERATOSTHENES was better informed than Prorzwyv, with 

refpe& to the rivers in queftion; and the miftake of the Hindu authors may have 

arifen from a fa&, mentioned by Mr. Bruce, that, during the rains, the floods di- 

vide themfelves, part running weftward into the Nile, part eaftward into the Ta- 

cazze. It fhould not be omitted, that the country of the fage Mricv and his fon 
M A'RCAVA, feems to be that of the Macrobii, now inhabited by the Gonguas, Gu- 
bas, and Sbangallas ; the Greeks, according to their cuftom, having changed Marcaba 
into Macrobios, or long-lived; though that country, fays the 4éy/inzan traveller, is 
one of the moft unhealthy on earth: indeed, if MA'RCANDE'YA, the fon of MRI- 
CANDU, be the fame perfon with Ma’ RCAVA, he was truly Macrobios, and one of 
the nine /ong-/ived fages of the Purdn». 

VI. The next legend is taken from the Mahbdcalpa; and we introduce it here as 
illuftrative of that, which has been related in the fecond fection, concerning the two 
Indian Gods of Medicine, to whom fome places in Egypt were confecrated. 

A moft pious and venerable fage, named R1sHi'cE'34, being very far advanced in 
years, had refolved to vifit, before he died, all the famed places of pilgrimage; and, 
having performed his refolution, he bathed at laft in the facred water of the C42, 
where he obíerved fome fifhes engaged in amorous play, and reflecting on their 
numerous progeny, which would fport like them in the ftream, he lamented the im- 
probability of leaving any children: but fince he might poffibly be a father, even at 
his great age, he went immediately to the king of that country, HiRANY AvERNA, 
who had fifty daughters, and demanded one of them in marriage. So ftrange a 
demand gave the prince great uneafit..15 ; yet he was unwilling to incur the difplea- 
fure of a faint, whofe imprecations he dreaded: he, therefore, invoked Herr, or 
VisHNU, to infpire him with a wife anfwer, and told the hoary philofopher, that 
he fhould marry any one of his daughters, who of her own accord fhould fix on 
him as her bridegroom; the fage, rather difconcerted, left the palace; but, calling to 
mind the two fons of Aswinr', he haftened to their terreftrial abode, and rcquefted 
that they would beftow on him both youth and beauty : they immediately conduct- 
cd him to Abbimatada, which we fuppofe to be Abydus in Upper Egypt; and, when 
he had bathed in the pool of Répayauvana, he was reftored to the flower of his age 

with 
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with the graces and charms of Ca'MADE'vA. On his return to the palace, he en- 
tered the fecret apartments, called aptabpura, where the fifty princeffes were affem- 
bled ; and they were all fo tranfported with the vifion of more than human beauty, 
that they fell into an ec//acy, whence the place was afterwards named Móba-/f' bán, 
or Móbana, and is, poffibly, the fame with Mosannan : they no fooner had recovered 
from their trance, than each of them exclaimed, that fhe would be his bride; and, 
their altercation having brought HiR ANY AvERNA into their apartment, he termi- 
nated the conteft, by giving them all in marriage to RisHiczsa, who became the 
father of a hundred fons; and, when he fucceeded to the throne, built the city of 
Suc’ baverddbana, framed vimanas, or celeftial, felf-moving cars, in which he vifited 
the gods, and made gardens abounding in delights, which rivalled the bowers of 
InDRA; but, having. gratified the defire which he formed at Mat/ya/angama, or the 
place where the f/b were affembled, he refigned the kingdom to his eldeft fon Hı- 
RANYAVRIDDHA, and returned in his former fhape to the banks of the C4/2, where 
he clofed his days in devotion. 

VII. A very communicative Pandit having told me a fhort ftory, which belongs 
to the fubje& of this fection, it feems proper to mention it, though I do not know 
from what Purán itis taken. ARUNA'TRI, the fifth in defcent from Atri before 
named, was performing religious rites on the Dévdénica mountains, near the fite of 
the modern Cábul, when a hero, whofe name was T uLYvA, defired his fpiritual ad- 
vice ; informing him, that he had juft completed the conqueft of Barbara, fubdued 
the Syámamuc' bas, who lived to the eaft of the river Cali, and overcame the Sanc’- 
báyanas, but that fo great an effufion of blood, for the fake of dominion and fame, 
had ftained his foul with a finful impurity, which he was defirous of expiating : the 
Sage accordingly prefcribed a fit penance, which the conqueror performed in the in- 
terior Cufba-dwip. A certain THovLEs, or TAULEs, is mentioned in Egyptian 
hiftory as a fon of Orus, the Shepherd. 

VIII. In the firft part of this eflay, we intimated an opinion, that Ugra-// bán 
was a part of Memphis, and that Ucra, whom the Hindus make a king of Dwéraca 
in Guyara-dés or Gujarát, was the UcHnonkvs, or Ocpous, of the Greeks; nor is 
it impoffible, that V kxonrs, who is reprefented as a great conqueror, was the fame 
perfon with UcuonEus. The ftory of Ucra, or UGRASENA, we find in a book, 
entitled, Amardfwara-fangraba-tantra; from which the following paflage is ver- 
bally tranflated: ** Ucrase'na, chief of kings, was a bright ornament of the Y¢dava 
“ race; and, having taken Cri-HNna for his aflociate, he became fovereign of all 
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“the Dwipas; the Devas, the Yacfbas, and the Rácfbafas, paid him tribute again 
“and again; having entered Cufba-dwip, and vanquifhed its princes, elate with 

* pride, the monarch raifed an “image of Iswara on the banks of the river CZ/), 
* whence the God was famed by the title of Ucre’ SW ARA, and the place was called 
* Urra-Jf bana.” 

IX. The following legend from the Uztarac'banda ie manifeftly connected 1 with 
the oldeft hiftory and mythology in the world. INDRA, king of Méru, having fain 
a Daitya of the facerdotal clafs, was obliged to retire from the world; in. order to 

perform the penanee ordained for the crime of Brabmabatyd, or the murder of a 
 Brdbmen: bis dominions were foon in the gxeateft diforder, and the rebel. Daityas 
oppreffed the Druvas, who applied for affiftance to N Anusa, a prince of diftinguifhed 
virtues, whom they unanimoufly elected king of their heavenly manfions, with the title 
of De'vANANUSHA. His firt obje& was to reduce the Daityes and the fovereigns 
of all the dwips, who had fhaken off their allegiance; for which purpofe he raifed an 
immenfe army, and marched through the interior Cu/ha-dwip, or Iran and. Arabia, 
through the exterior dwip of CusnA, or Ethiopia, through Sazc'ba-dwip or Egypt, 
through Verdba-dwip, or Europe, through Chandra-dwip, and through the coun- 
tries now called Siberia and China: when he invaded Egypt, he overthrew the come 
bined forces of the Cutila-céfas and Sydma-muc'has, with fo terrible a carnage, that 
the Cd/? (a word which means alfo the female devourer), was reported: to have 
fwallowed up the natives of Egypt, whofe bodies were thrown into her ftream, 
During his travels he built many places of worfhip, and gave each of them the title 
of Dévanábufbam : the principal rivers of the countries through. which he paffed, 
were alfo diftinguifhed by his name ; Nauusua being an. appellation of the Nile, 
of the Cbacfbu, or Oxus, of the Vardba or I/ler, and of feveral others. He returned 
through India to Méru, but unhappily fell in love with Sacur or PuLomaya’, the 
confort of INDRA, who fecretly refolved. on perfe& fidelity to: her lord, and, by the 
advice of VRIHASPATI, regent of the planet Yupiter, and. preceptor of the Devas, 
promifed NAzRusHA to favour his addreffes, if he, would vifit her in a.dé/2, or pae 
lanquin, carried on the fhoulders of the hoket Brdsmans: he had fufficient influ- 
ehcé to. procure a fet of reverend bearers; but fuch was the flownefs of their motion, 
and fo great was. his eagernefs to fee his beloved, that he faid, with impatience, to 
the chief of them, Serpe, Serpe, which has precifely the fame fenfe in. Sen/eérit and 
in Latin; and the fage, little ufed to fuch an imperative, anfwered, “ Be thyfelf a 
“ ferpent.” Such was the power of diving learning, that the imprecation was no 

fooner: 
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fooner pronounced, than the king fell on the earth in the fhape of that large ferpent 
which is called yjégara in Sanferit, and Boa by naturalifts: in that ftate of humi- 
liation he found his way to the Black Moun i a , and glided in fearch of prey along 
the banks of the Cd/?; but, having once attempted to {wallow a Brábmen deeply 
learned in the Vedas, he felt a fcorching flame in his throat, and was obliged to dif- 
gorge the fage alive, by contact with whom, his own intellects, which had been 
obícured by his fall, became irradiated, and he remembered with penitence his crime 
and its punifhment. He ceafed from that day to devour human creatures, and, hav- 
ing recovered his articulation, together with his underftanding, he wandered through 
the regions adjacent to the Nile, in fearch of fome holy Brábmen who could predi& 
the termination of his deferved mifery: with this view he put many artful queftions 
to all whom he met, and at length received information, that he would be reftored 
to his priftine fhape by the fons of PaNpv. He had no refource, therefore, but pa- 
tience, and again traverfed the world, vifiting all the temples and places of pilgrim- 
age, which he had named from himfelf in his more fortunate expedition: at laft he 
came to the {nowy mountains of Himdlaya, where he waited with refignation for 
the arrival of the PAN'DAvAs, whofe adventures are the fubje& of Vyasa’ 8 great 
Epic poem. ] 

This fable of De’vA-NAHUSHA, Whioi is always called Dro-NAvsH, in the popu- 
lar dialects, is clearly the fame in part with that of Dionysius, whether it allude to 
any fingle perfonage, or to a whole colony ; and we fee in it the origin of the Gre- 
cian fiction, that of Dionysius was fewed up in the Méros, or thigh, of Jup1 TER; for 
Meru, on which DE vA-NAHUSHA relided for a time, was the feat of INDRA, or Zeus 
Ombrios: by the way, we muft not confound the celeftial Méru with a mountain of 
the fame appellation near C4£u/, which the natives, according to the late Mr. For- 
STER, ftill call Mercob, and the Hindus, who confider it as a fplinter of the heavenly 
mountain, and fuppofe, that the gods occafionally defcend on it, have named Méru- 
fringa. Names are often fo ftrangely corrupted, that we fufpe& Dro-NAvsH to be 
alfo the Scythian monarch, called TANAvs by JusriN *, and Taunasis by Jor- 
"ANDES, who conquered fa, travelled into Egypt, and gave his name to tbe river, 
otherwife called Jaxartes; we have already mentioned Nous as a Greek name of the 
Nile, and the Danube or Ifler was known alfo by that of Danufius or Tanais t; in 
which points the Purdnas coincide with Horus, APOLLO, EuSTATHIUS, and 
STRABCe 


» Lib. 3. cap. 1. and Lib. 2. cap. 36. 4 Exflath. on Dienyf. Perieg. v. 298. 
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X. The author of the Visva-pracds gives an account of an extraordinary perfon- 
age, named DARDA'WNASA, who was lineally defcended from the great JAMA- 
DAGNI: his father, ABHAYA'NAS lived on the banks of the river Vitaflà, where he 
conftantly performed acts of devotion, explained the Védas to a multitude of pupils, 
and was chofen by Cu1TRARAT’HA, who though a Vai/ya, reigned in that coun- 
try, as his guru, or fpiritual guide. Young DARDA'NASA had free accefs to the 
fecret apartments of the palace, where the daughter of the king became enamoured 
of him, and eloped with him through fear of detection, carrying away all the jewels 
and other wealth that fhe could colle&: the lovers travelled from hill to hill, and 
from foreft to foreft, until they reached the banks of the C4/), where their property 
fecured them a happy retreat. PRAMODA, a virtuous and learned Brábmen of that 
country, had a beautiful daughter, named PRAMADA', whom DARDA'NASA, with 
the afent of the princefs, took by the band, that is married, according to the rites 
prefcribed in the Véda; and his amiable qualities gained him fo many adherents, 
that he was at length chofen foyereign of the whole region, which he governed with 
mildnefs and wifdom. His anceftry and pofterity are thus arranged : 


JAMADAGNI. 
Sdmadagni, Abbayanés, 
Práchinds, DARDA'NAS, 
qámránás, Vainabbritdnas, 
Náfbtránás, Técands, 
Bbánjánas, Bhabénds, 
Craunchands, Jratcáyanyás, 
Abbaydjaténds, Avaddténds. 


The river, here named Vita/ta, and vulgarly ‘felam, is the Hyda/pes. of the 
Greeks: a nation who lived on its banks, are called Dardaneis, by Dionysius *; 
and the Grecian DaRDANUs was probably the fame with DARDA'NA'sA, who tra- 
velled into Egypt with many affociates. We find a race of Trojans in Egypt; a 
mountain, called anciently Troicus, and now Tora, fronted Memphis; and at the 
foot of it was a place actually named Troja, near the Nile, fuppofed to have been 
an old fettlement of Trojans, who had fled from the forces of MexELAvs; but 


* Perieg. v. I 1—38; 
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Crzs1As, who is rather blameable for credulity that for want of veracity, and moft 
of whofe fables are to be found in the Purdns, was of a different opinion; for he 
afferted, according to Dioporus of Sicily, that Troja in Egypt was built by Tro- 
jans, who had come from Afyria under the famed Semiramis *, named SAMI- 
RAMA by the ancient Hindu writers; and this account is confirmed by HERODO- 
TUS, who fays, that a race of DARDANIANS were fettled on the banks of the river 
Gyndes, near the Tigris t, where, I imagine, DARDANA'SA and his affociates firft 
eftablifhed themfelves, after their departure from India T. EusTATnHivs, in his 
comment on the Pericgefis, diftinguifhes the Dardaneis from the Dardanoi, making 
the firft an Indian, and the fecond a Trojan, race ||; but it feems probable, that both 
races had a common origin: when Homer gives the Trojans the title of Mero- 
pians, he alludes to their eaftern origin from the borders of Méru; the very name 
of King Merops being no other than MERUPA, or fovereign of that mountainous 
region. l 
XI. We come now to a perfon of a different character; not a prince or a hero, 
but a bard, whofe life is thus defcribed in the /ss'va/are. On the banks of the C4/2 
dwelt a Brábmen, whofe name was Le'c’HA'YANAS; a fage rigoroufly devout, 
{killed in the learning of the Védas, and firmly attached to the worfhip of HERI ; 
but, having no male iffue, he was long difconfolate, and made certain oblations to 
the God, which proved acceptable; fo that his wife Sa’ncriT1 became pregnant, 
after fhe had tafted part of the charu, or cake of rice, which had been offered: in 
due time fhe was delivered of a beautiful boy, whom the Brahmens, convened at 
the jétacarma, or ceremony on his birth, unanimoufly agreed to name HERIDATTA, 
or given by the divinity. When the /an/cara, or inftitution of a Brábmen, was com- 
pleted, by his inveftiture with the facerdotal ftring, and the term of his ftudentfhip 
in the Véda was paft, his parents urged him to enter into the /ccond order, or that 
of a married man; but he ran into the woods, and paffed immediately into the 
fourth order, difclaiming all worldly conneCtions, and wholly devoting himfelf to 
Visunu. He continually pra&ifed the /amddbiydga, or union with the deity by con- 
templation ; fixing his mind fo intenfely on Gop, that his vital foul feemed concen- 
trated in the Brahma-randbra, or pineal gland, while his animal faculties were fuf- 
pended, but his body ftill uncorrupted, till the reflux of the fpirits put them again in 


* B. a. + B. 1. c. 189. 1 lliad. Y. v. ars. 
H Oi Azgan “Lrdindy 190-, ei pirra Adpar Teeinór. — Euffatb, on Dionys, v. 11, 38, 
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motion: a ftate, in which the Hindus affert, that fome Ydgis have remained for years, 
and the fanciful gradations of which are minutely defcribed in the Yga-/é/fra, and 
even delineated in the figures called Séatchacra, under the emblems of lotos flowers, 
with different numbers of petals, according to the fuppofed ftations of the foul, in 
her myftical afcent. From this habit of merging all his vital /pirits, in the idea of 
the Supreme Being, HERIDATTA was named Li'NasH; a name which the people 
repeated with enthufiafm; and he became the guru, or fpiritual director, of the 
whole nation: he then rambled over the earth, finging and dancing, like a man in 
a phrenfy ; but he fang no hymns, except thofe which himfelf had compofed ; and 
hence it came that all older hymns were neglected, while thofe of Linasu alone 
were committed to memory from his lips, and acquired univerfal celebrity. Other 
particulars of his life are mentioned in the Puranas, where fragments of his poetry 
are, moft probably, cited: I have no doubt, that he was the fame perfon with the 
Linus of the Greeks; and, if his hymns can be recovered, they will be curious at 
leaft, if not inftru&ive, LiNA'su was the eighth in defcent from the fage BHA- 
RADWA'JA, whom fome call the fon of VR1HAsPA TI, or the regent of JUPITER: 
he is faid to have married at an advanced age, by the fpecial'command of Hert, 
and five of his defcendants are named in the following pedigree: 


BHARADWA'JA' Lec’ báyanas, 

Cárt/báyands, Linasu, or Línáyands, 
C/hamyayands, Caundayandés, 10 
Gaurivdyanás, Máfbáyands, 

Cárundyanás, § Cámacáyanás, 

Bbrityayands, Sdnc'balayands, 

Ste’ bayands, Cas'ucayands. 


XII. The tale of Luspnaca relates both to the morals and aftronomy of the 
Hindus, and is conftantly recited by the Bradmens on the night of Siva, which falls 
on the fourteeth of Magha, or of "o according as the month begins from the 
oppofition or the conjunction. 

LuBDHACA was defcended from the race of Pa//i, and governed all the tribes of 
Cirdtas : he was violent and cruel, addicted paffionately to the pleafures of the chafe, 
killing innocent beafts without pity, and eating their flefh without remorfe. On 


the fourteenth lunar day of the dark half of P’4a/gun, he had found no game in the 
foreft ; 
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foreft ; and at fun-fet, faint with hinget, he roved along the banks of the Cribxt, 
fill earneftly looking for forne animal whotti he might fhoot: at the beginning of 
night lie afcended a Bilva-tree, which is confecrated to MAna’pr'va, whole em- 
blem had been fixed under it, near a fpririg of water; and, with a hope of difcern- 
ing fome beat through the branches, he tore off the leaves, which dropped on the: 
nga, fprinkling it with dew ; fo that he performed facred rites to the God, without 
intending any a& of religion. In the firft watch of the night a large male antelope 
came to the fpring ; and Luspuaca, hearing the found which he made in drink- 
inig, fixed his atrow, and took aim at the place wherice the noife proceeded s when: 
the animal, being endued by Siva with fpeech and intelled, told him, that he had 
made an affignation with a beloved female, and requefted him to wait with: patience 
till the next day, on which he promifed to return; the mighty hunter was foftened, 
and, though nearly famifhed, permitted the antelope to depart, having firft exacted 
an oath, that he would perform his engagement. A female antelope, one of his 
coriforts, came in the fecond watch to drink at the pring; who was in like manner 
allowed to efcape, on her folemn promife, that fhe would return when fhe had com- 
mitted her helplefs young to the care of a fifter; and thus, in the third and fourth 
watches, two other females were releafed for a time, on pretences nearly fimilar, and 
on fimilar promifes. So many acts of tender benevolence, in fo trying a fituation, 
and the rites to ManaA'nEvA, which accompanied them from watch to watch, 
though with a different intention, were pleafing to the God, who enlightened the 
mind of LuspHaca, and raifed in him ferious thoughts on the cruelty of flaying the 
innccent for the gratification of his appetite: at early dawn he returned to his man- 
fion, and, having told his family the adventure of the night, afked whether, if he 
fhould kill the antelope, they would participate his guilt, but they difclaimed any 
fhare in it, and infifted, that, although it was his duty to provide them with fufte- 
nance, the punifhment of fin muft fall on him folely. "The faithful and amiable 
beaft at that moment approached him, with his three conforts and all his little ones,, 
defiring to be the firft viim ; but LusDHACA exclaimed, that he would never hurt 
his friend and his guide to the path of happinefs, applauded them for their ftri& 
obfervance of their promifes, and bade them return to the woods, into which he in- 
timated a defign of following them as a hermit: his words were no fooner uttered,, 
that a celeftial car defcended with a meffenger from Siva, by whofe order the royal. 
convert and the whole family of antelopes were foon wafted, with radiant and in- 
cormptible bodies, to the ftarry regions, fanned by heavenly nymphs, as they rofe, 
| and 
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and fhaded by genii, who held umbrellas, while a chorus of ethereal fongfters chant- 
ed the: praifes of tendernefs to living creatures, and a rigorous adherence to truth. 
LuspHACA was appointed regent of Sirius, which is. called the yéga ftar; his body 
is chiefly in our Greater Dog, and his arrow feem to. extend from f in that afterifm 
to x in the knee of Orton, the zbree ftars in whofe neck are the lunar manfion 
Mrigafiras, or the bead of the male antelope, who. is reprefented looking round at 
the archer ; the £5ree Ítars in the belt are the females, and thofe in the fword, their 
young progeny; MAHADEVA, that he might be near his favourites, placed himíelf, 
it is faid, in the next lunar manfion 2frdrà, his head being the bright ftar in the 
fhoulder of Orton, and his body including thofe in the arm, with feveral {maller 
ftars in the galaxy. The fon of LuspHACA fucceeded him on earth, and his lineal 
defcendants. yet reign, fays.the author of the imi on. the delightful banks of the 
Crifbnd.. 
This legend proves a very utendi fat, that the Palis and Cirátas were origi- 
nally the fame people :. it feems to indicate a reformation in fome of the religious. 
tenets and habits of the nations bordering on the Cri/bné, and the whole appears. 
connected with the famous Egyptian period regulated by the heliacal rifing of Sirius 
the river here mentioned I fuppofe to be the {maller Crifhnd, or the Siris of the an- 
cients, fo named, as well as the province of SirZ, from the word. Seir, which means 
a dog, fays Mr. Bruce, in the language of that country. The conftellations of 
Orron and the two: Dogs point at a fimilar ftory differently told; but the name of 
LusDHaAcA feems changed by the Greeks into LABDACUs; for fince, like the an- 
eient Indians, they applied to their new fettlements, the hiftory and. fables of their 
primitive country, they reprefent Li'ABDACUS as the grandfon of Capmus, the fon: 
of Potyporus (for fo: they were pleafed to difguife the name), and the father of 
Larus: now CapMus, as we have fhown, as CARDAME'SWARA, or MAuA'DEVA, 
and Potyporus, or PoLyboTUS, was PALLIDATTA, the gift of the national God. 
PALLI or Narrrit. As. to Laspacus, he died. in the flower of his age, or dif- 
appeared, fay the Hindus, and was tranflated into heaven; but, during his minority, 
the reigns of government were held by Lycus, a fon of Nycreus, or NAcTUN- 
CHARA: he was fücceeded by Laius, which, like Pa/, means a berd/man,. or fhep- 
herd, for. aaia, ava, and. tin fignify herds and flocks; and thus we find. a. certain: 
Larus, who. had a fon BuccoLioN, and a grandíon Puraus,, both. which 
names have a reference to paflure, for the fhepherds were called by the. Greeks 
Ayain and AGELAIA, was fynonimous with. PALLAs. The fon of Larus was. 
I CEDIPUS,. 
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CEpiPus, with whofe dreadful misfortune, as we intimated in the firft fection, the 
Hindus are not unacquainted, though they mention his undefigned inceft in a dif- 
ferent manner, and fay, that YoGABRASHTA', whom they defcribe as a flagitious 
woman, entered into the fervice of fome cowherds, after the miferable death of her 
fon Mana’sv‘ra, or the Great Hero, by LiNA'su, the fon of Luspuaca, who was 
defcended from Pax: the whole ftory feems to have been Egyptian, though tranf- 
ferred by the Greeks to Thebes in their own country. 

XIII. The laft piece of hiftory, mixed with an aftrological fable, which I think 
at ufeful to add, becaufe it relates to Barbara, is the legend of DA'sA-RAT'HA, or 
the monarch, bofe car bad borne him to ten regions, or to the eight points, the zenith, 
and the nadir: it is told both in the Bbawi/hya Purán and the Brabmanda. He 
was defcended from Su Ry A, or Herr, which is a name of the Sun in Greek and 
in Sanferit: one of his anceftors, the great Racuu, had conquered the feven dwipas, 
or the whole earth, and VisuNu became incarnate in the perfon of his fon RAMA- 
CHANDRA. It happened in the reign of DAasaRaT’HA, that SANI, having juft 
left the lunar manfion, Critticd, or the Pleiads, was entering the Hyads, which the 
Hindus call Robini, and that paflage of SATURN is diftinguifhed by the appella- 
tion of Sacata-bhéda, or the fection of tbe wain: an univerfal drought having re- - 
duced the country to the deepeft diftrefs, and a total depopulation of it being appre- 
hended, the king fummoned all his aftrologers and philofophers, who afcribed it 
folely to the unfortunate paflage of the malignant planet; and VAsisuT'HA added, 
that, unlefs the monarch himfelf would attack SA Nr, as he ftrongly advifed, neither 
InpRA nor BRAHMA himfelf could prevent the continuance of the drought for 
twelve years. DASARAT’HA that inftant afcended his miraculous car of pure gold, 
and placed himfelf at the entrance of RéZzzi, blazing like his progenitor the Sun, 
and drawing his bow, armed with the tremendous arrow Sanhéraftra, which attracts 
all things with irrefiftible violence : Sant, the flow-moving child of Su'RY A, dreffed in 
a blue robe, crowned with a diadem, baving four arms, holding a bow, a fpiked weapon, 
and a cimeter (thus he is defcribed in one verfe), difcerned his formidable opponent 
from the laft degree of Crittica, and rapidly defcended into the land of Barbara, 
which burft into a flame, while he concealed himfelf far under ground. The hero 
followed him; and his legions, marching to his affiftance, perifhed in the burning 
fands; but SANI was attracted by the magnetick power of the Sanbárd/lra, and, 
after a vehement conflict, was overpowered by DAsARAT'HA, who compelled him 
to promife, that he never more would attempt to pafs through the wain of Rdbin}: 

the 
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the victor then returned to his palace, and the regent of the planet went to SANI- 
Phan, in Barbara, while the ground, on which he had fought, affumed a red hue. 
The Hindu aftrologers fay, that Sani has hitherto performed his promife, but that, 
in four or five years, he will approach fo nearly to Róbinè, that great mifchief may 
be feared from fo noxious a planet; who has nothing in this age to apprehend from 
a hero in a felf-moving car with an irrefiftible weapon: they add, that MANGALA, 
or Mars, the child of Prit’urv1, has alfo been prevented from traverfing the wag- 
gon of Rébin}, but that VRIHASPATI, SUCRA, and BUDHA, or Jupiter, Venus, and 
Mercury, pafs it freely and innocently, while it is the conftant path of Soma, or the 
Moon, of whom the beautiful Róbzz, or Aldeberdn, is the favourite confort. 

The hiftory of Dasara?’ being immediately connected with that of RA'MA- 
CHANDRA, and confequently of the firft colonies who fettled in India, it may pro- 
perly conclude this third fe&ion, which has been confined to the demigods and 
fages, who diftinguifhed themfelves in the countries bordering on the Nile of Ethi- 
opia ; and, whatever may be thought of fome etymological conjeéfures, which I have 
generally confirmed by facts and circumftances, it has been proved, I truft, by pofi- 
tive evidence, that the ancient Indians were acquainted with thofe countries, with the 
courfe of that celebrated river, and with Mi/ra, or Egppt. 


REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING ESSAY. 
By tbe PRESIDENT. 


SincE I am perfuaded, gentlemen, that the learned Effay on Egypt and the Nik, 
which you have juít attentively heard, has afforded you equal delight with that 
which I have myfelf received from it, I cannot refrain from endeavouring to increafe 
your fatisfaction, by confeffing openly, that I have at length abandoned the greateft 
part of that natural diftruft and incredulity, which had taken poffeffion of my mind, 
before I had examined the fources from which our excellent affociate, Lieutenant 
WILFORD, has drawn fo great a variety of new and interefting opinions. - Having 
lately read again and again, both alone and with a Pandit, the numerous and ori- 
ginal paffages in the Purdnas and other San/crit books, which the writer of the dif- 
fertation adduces in fupport of his affertions, I am happy in bearing teftimony to 
hi$ perfect good faith and general accuracy, both in his extracts and in the tranfla- 

tions 
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tions of them ; nor fhould I decline the trouble of annexing literal verfions of them 
all, if our third volume were not already filled with a fufficient ftore of curious, and 
(my own part being excepted) of valuable, papers: there are two, however, of ‘Mr. 
WiLFORD's extracts from the Purdnas, which deferve a verbal tranflation; and I, 
therefore, exhibit them word for word, with a full convi&tion of their genuinenefs 
and antiquity. 

The firt of them is a little poem, in the form of the hymns afcribed to Or- 
PHEUS, in praife of the NZ/Z, which all the Brdbmens allow to be a facred river in 
Cujfha-dwip, and which we may confidently pronounce to be the Ne: it is taken 
from the Scanda-purdn, and fuppofed to be the compofition of VisvA'MITRA, the 
father ef SAcoNTALA, with whofe life you are well acquainted : 

1. “ Cali, Crifbnd, likewife NiLA'; ‘Syamd, Cálá, and Afitá allo; Anja-nabha 
* and ‘Syémala; Meécbacó too and Pávati; 

2. “ Aghahd and Mécfbadá,—theíe twelve profperous names of the Cá/ic, in 
“ whatever receptacle of water. 

3. “ A man fhall repeat at the time of bathing, he thall gain the fruit of an ablu- 
* tion in the Cñ. No ftream on earth is equal to the river Ca/i as a giver of in- 
** creafe to virtue. 

4. * He, who has bathed in her //ream, is wholly releafed from the murder of a 
* Brábmen and every other crime: they, who have been offenders in the higheft 
* degree, are purified by ber, and confequently they who have committed rather in- 
* ferior fins. 

5. * They, who have arrived on the bank of the river CZ/;, are indubitably re- 
“ leafed from fin; and even by a fight of the river Ca/2, an affemblage of crimes is 
“ quite effaced. 

6. * But to declare the fruit gained by bathing in her wafers, is impoffible even 
“for BRAHMA.  Thefe delightful and exquifite names whatever men 

- 9, “ Shall repeat, even they are confdered as duly bathed in the river Ca/}: con- 
** ftantly, therefore, muft they be repeated with all poffble attention.” 

Here I muft obferve, that the couplets of the Véda, which our learned friend has 
quoted at the beginning of his Eífay, are in a fimilar ftrain to thole of Visva’- 
MITRA: nor have I a doubt of their authenticity, becaufe the fifth line is clearly in 
a very ancient dialect, and the original ends in the manner of the Hindu Ícripture, 
with a repetition of the two lait words; but, either we muĝ xejeà a redundant 

fyllable 
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fyllable in the concluding verfe (though fuch a redundance often occurs in the Veda), 
or we muft give a different verfion of it. The line is, 


Site fitafamdyigat po yati nanivertat? ; 


which may thus be rendered: “ By tals union of white and dark azure waters, 
* à mortal, who bathes in them, attains the Moft High, from whofe prefence he returns 


* not Zo this terrefirial manfion.” 
Of the fecond paflage, from the Padma-purdan, the following tranflation is mi- 


nutely exact: 

I. * To SATYAVARMAN, that fovereign of the whole earth, were born three 
** fons; the eldeft SHERMA; then C’HARMA: and, thirdly, Jv A'PET1 by name: 

2. * They were all men of good morals, excellent in virtue and virtuous deeds, 
“ fkilled in the ufe of weapons to ftrike with or to be thrown; brave men, eager 
* for victory in battle. 

3. “ But SATYAVARMAN, being continually delighted with devout meditation, 
« and feeing his fons fit for dominion, laid upon them the burden of government. 

4. “ Wohilf he remained honouring and fatisfying the gods, and priefts, and kine., 
* One day by the act of deftiny, the king, having drunk mead, 

5. “ Became fenfelefs and lay afleep naked: then was he feen by C'HARMA, and 
by him were his two brothers called, 

6. ** To whom he faid: What now has befallen? In what ftate is this our fire? 
* By thofe two was he hidden with clothes, and called to his fenfes again and 


“ again. 

7. * Having recovered his intelle&, and perfe&ly knowing what had. paffed, he 
* curled C’'HARMA, Jaying : Thou fhalt be the fervant of fervants ; 

8. “ And, fince thou waft a laugher in their prefence, from laughter fhalt thou 


* acquire a.name. Then he gave to SHERMA the wide domain on the fouth of the 


* fnowy mountains, 

:9. “ And to Jya’PETI he gave all on the north of the fnowy mountain ; but he, 
* by the power of religious contemplation, attained fupreme blifs.”’ 

Now you will probably think, that even the concifenefs and fimplicity of this 
narrative are excelled by the Mo/aick relation of the fame adventure; but, whatever 
may be our opinion of the old Indian ftyle, this extract moft clearly proves, that 
the SATYAVRATA, Or SATYAVARMAN, of the Puráns, was the fame perfonage 

4 0 (as 
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(as it has been afferted in & former publication), with the Noau of Scripture, and 
we confequently fix the utmoft limit of Hindu Chronology; nor can it be with 
reafon inferred, from the identity of the ftories, that the divine legiflator borrowed 
any part of his work from the Egyptians: he was deeply verfed, no doubt, in all 
their learning, fuch as it was; but he wrote what he knew to be truth itfelf, inde- 
pendently of their tales, in which truth was blended with fables; and their age was 
not fo remote from the days of the patriarch, but that every occurrence in his life 
might naturally have been preferved by traditions from father to fon. 

We may now be affured, that the old Hindus had a knowledge of Mi/r and of 
the Nile; that the legends of CEPHEUS and Cassiopeta (to fele& one example out 
of many), were the fame with thofe of Care’ya and Casyapr'; that Perseus 
and ANDROMEDA were no other than PA'RAsICA and ANTARMADA'; and that Lord 
Bacon, whom, with all his faults (and grievous faults they were), we may juftly 
call the great architect of the temple of knowledge, concluded rightly, that the My- 
thology of the Greeks, which their oldeft writers do not pretend to have invented, 
was no more than a ‘ight air, which bad paffed from a more ancient people into the 
flutes of the Grecians, and which‘they modulated into fuch defcants as beft fuited 
their fancies and the ftate of their new fettlements; but we muf ever attend to the 
diftin&ion between evidence and conjecture; and I am not yet fully fatisfied with 
many parts of Mr. WiLroRD's Effay, which are founded on fo uncertain a bafis as 
conjectural etymology ; though I readily admit, that his etymologies are always in- 
genious, often plaufible, and may hereafter, perhaps, be confirmed by hiftorical 
proof. Let me conclude thefe remarks with applying to him the words of the me- 
morable writer, whom I have juft named, and with expreffing an opinion, in which 
I have no doubt of your concurrence, “ That with perfevering induftry, and with 
* fcrupulous attention to genealogies, monuments, infcriptions, names and titles, de- 
* rivations of words, traditions and archives, fragments of hiftory, and fcattered 
* paffages from rare books on very different fubjects, he has preferved a venerable 
“ tablet from the fhipwreck of time; a work, operofe and painful to the author, but 
* extremely delightful to his readers, and highly deferving their grateful acknow- 
* Jedgements." 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT BUTEA. 


By Dr. ROXBURGH. 


I. Tue Maduga of the Gentoos, and Plafo of the Hortus Malabaricus*, is a 
. middle fized, or rather a large tree, not very common on the lowlands of this 
coaft, but much more fo up among the mountains: it cafts its leaves during the 
cold feafon :' they come out again with the flowers about the months of Mércé 
and April; and the feed is ripe in Yune or July. 

TRUNK irregular, generally a little crooked, covered with afh-coloured, fpongy, 
thick, flightly fcabrous bark, the middle ftrata of which contain a red juice here- 
after to be mentioned. ` 

BRANCHES very irregularly bent in various dire&tions; young fhoots downy. 

LEAVES alternate, fpreading, threed, from eight to fixteen inches long. Leaflets 
emarginated, or rounded at the apex, leathery, above fhining and pretty fmooth, 
below flightly hoary, entire : the pair are obliquely oval from four to féven inches 
long, and from three to four and a half broad, the exterior one inverfe-hearted, 
or, in other words, tranfverfely oval, and confiderably larger than the lateral — 
Common Petiole round when young, downy, the length of the leaflets. 

. Stipules of the Petiole fmall, recurved, downy. 

of the Leaflets awled. | 

RACEME terminal, axillary, and form tuberofities over the naked woody branchlets 
ftanding in every direction, rigid, covered with a foft greenifh purple down. 

FrLowzns Papilonaceous, pendulous, pedicelled, fafcicled, large, their ground of a 
beautiful deep red, fhaded with erange and filver-coloured down, which gives 
them a moft elegant appearance. 

PEDICLES round, about an inch long, articulated near the apex, and covered with 
the fame greenifh velvet-like down. 

Bracrts, one below the infertion of each pedicle, lanced, falling, two fimilar but 
{maller, preffing on the Calyx, falling alfo. 

CaLYx: Perianth bellied, leathery; two-lipped, upper lip large, fcarce emarginated; 





* The Batra Frondofa of Koenig. 
under 
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under three-toothed, covered with the fame dark green down that the raceme and 

pedicles are covered with, withering. 

Conor: | 
Banner xefle&ed, egged, pointed, very little longer than the wings. 

Wings aícending, lanced, the length of the keel. ! 

Keel below two-parted, afcending, large, mooned, the length of the wings and 
banner. ! 

STAMENS: filaments one and nine, afcending in a regular femicircle, about as long 
as the corol. 

Mathers equal, linear, ere&. 

Pistit: Germ fhort, thick, pedicelled, lanced, downy. 

Style afcending, a little larger than the filaments. 

Stigma {mall, glandulous. 

PEeRICARP, legume pedicelled, large, pendulous, all but the apex where the feed is 
lodged, leafy, downy, about fix inches long by two broad, never opening of it- 
delf. 

SeeD one, lodged at the point of the legume, oval, much compreffed, fmooth, 
brown, from an inch and a quarter to an inch and a half long, and about one 
broad. 

" From natural fiffures, and wounds made in the bark of this tree during the hot 

feafon, there iffues a moft beautiful red juice, which foon hardens into a ruby- 

coloured brittle aftringent gum: but it foon lofes its beautiful colour, if expofed to 
the air. To preferve the colour, it muít be gathered as foon as it becomes hard, 
and kept clofely corked up in a bottle. 

This gum, held in a flame of. a candle, fwells and burns away flowly, without 
fmell or the leaft flame, into a coal, and then into fine light white afhes. Held in 
the mouth it foon diffolves; it taftes ftrongly, but fimply, aftringent; heat does not 
foften it, but rather renders it more brittle; pure water diffolves it perfe&ly: the 
folution is of a deep red colour; it is in a great meafure foluble in fpirits; but this 
folution is paler, and a little turbid; the watery folution alfo becomes turbid when 
fpirit is added, and the fpirituous more clear by the addition of water; diluted vi- 
triolic acid renders both folutions turbid: mild cauftic vegetable alkali changes the 
colour cf the watery folution to a clear deep fiery red *: the fpirituous it alp 


* With an alkalized decoction of this gum, T tried to dye cotton cloth prepared with alum, with faga: of lead, and 


with sien of tin in agua regia; but the reds produced thereby were bad. that where alum was employed was 
the beft. l 


E | deepens, 
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deepens, but i in a lefs degree: Sal Martis changes the watery {olution into a oid 
durable ink. 

Thefe are, I think, proofs that a very {mall proportion of refin is prefent in this 
fubítance: in this it differs effentially from the gum refin called Kino, or Gummi? 
rubrum afiringens, which the Edinburgh college has taken into their Materia Me- 
dica (I have ufed the recent gum in making my experiments, which may make fome 
difference); but as this can be moft perfe&ly diffolved in watery menftrua, it may 
prove of ufe where a fpirituous folytion of the former (being the moft complete) 
cannot be fo properly adminiftered, confequently it may prove a valuable acquifition 
alío. | 

Infufions of the flowers, either frefh or dried, dyed cotton cloth, previoufly im- 
pregnated with a folution of alum, or alum and tartar, of a moft beautiful bright 
yellow, which was more or lefs deep according to the ftrength of the infufion: a 
little alkali added to the infufion, changes it to a deep reddifh orange; it then dyed 
unprepared cotton cloth of the fame colour, which the leaft acid changes to a yel- 
low or lemon: thefe beautiful colours I have-not been able to render perfectly per- 
manent. 

Amongft numberlefs experiments, I expreffed a quantity of the juice of the freth 
flowers, which was diluted with alum water, and rendered perfectly clear by depu- 
ration: it was then evaporated by the heat of the fun, into a {oft extra; this proves 
a brighter water-colour than any gamboge I have met with. It is one year fince I 
firft ufed it, and it remains bright. 

Infufions of the dried flowers yielded moe an extra& very little, if any thing, in- 
ferior to this laft mentioned; they yielc alfo a very fine durable yellow lake, and 
all thefe in a very large proportion. 

The Lac infects are frequently found on the {mall branches and the petioles of the 
leaves of this tree. Whether the natural juices of its bark contribute to improve the - 
colour of their red colouring matter, I cannot fay: it would require a fet of expe- 
riments accurately made on fpecimens of lac gathered from the various trees it is 
found on, at the fame time and as nearly as poffible Hon the fame place, to deter- 
mine this point. 

I do not find that the natives make any ufe of the gum or flowers, although they 
promife to be valuable: the former as a medicine, and the latter as a pigment and 
dying drug. 


II. 
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Ii. Butea Superba *, Tiga Maduga of the Gentoos, is a very large twining fhrub, a 
native of the mountains. Flowering time, the beginning of the hot feafon. 

Roor fpindle-form, very large. 

STEM twining, as thick as, or thicker than, a man's leg, woody, very long, running 
over large trees. Bark, afh-coloured, pretty {mooth. 

BRANCHES like the ftem, but fmall, and with a {moother bark, 

Leaves alternate, threed, remote, very large. | 

LEAFLETS downy, in other refpe&s as in Buteg Frondofa, but greatly larger: the 

. -exterior one is generally about twenty inches long, and broad in proportion, the 
lateral fomewhat lefs. 

RACEMES as in the former, but much larger. 

Frowers alfo the fame, only much larger, and more numerous. 

CALYx divided as the other, but the divifions longer and much more pointed. 

Conor the fame. 

Lecumes and Seed as in the former, but rather larger. 

When this fpecies is in full flower, I do not think the vegetable world offers a 
more gaudy fhow: the flowers are incomparably beautiful, very large, and very nu- 
merous; the colours are fo exceedingly vivid, that my beft painter has not been 
able, with his utmoft fkill, to come any thing like near their brightnefs. 

From fiffures, &c. in the bark, the fame fort of ruby-coloured aftringent gum 
exudes : the flowers alfo yield the fame beautiful yellow dye and pigment. 


Dr. Roxsunzcu's Defcription of the Nerium Tindforium would have been fubjoined; but the publication of it is 
delayed, until the Society have been favoured with the refi’ his farther experiments, 


ON THE MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO AT AMBORE. 
By Lieutenant Colonel CLAUDE MARTIN. 


I PRESENT the fociety with a fhort defcription of the procefs obferved in the çul- 
ture and manufacture of Indigo, in this part of India. The Ambore diftri& is com- 
prifed within a range of furrounding hills of a moderate height: the river Palar, 
declining from its apparent foutherly direction, enters this diftrit about three miles 


* So named by Dr. Roxzuaca. " 
om 
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from the ‘éaftward, wathes the Ambore Pettab, a fmall neat village, diftant three 
miles to,the fouthward of the fort of that name, fituated in a beautiful valley y the 
{kirts of the hills covered with the Palmeira and Date trees, from the produce of 
which a confiderable quantity of coarfe fugar is made; this trac is fertilized by 
numerous rills of water conduéted from the river along the margin of the heights 
and throughout the intermediate extent: this element being conveyed in thefe arti- 
ficial canals (three feet deep) affording a pure and cryftal current of excellent water 
for the fupply of the Rice-fields, Tobacco, Mango, and Cocoanut plantations ; the 
higheft fituated lands affording Indigo, apparently without any artificial watering, 
and attaining maturity at this feafon, notwithftanding the intenfenefs of the heat, 
the thermometer under.cover of a tent rifing to 100, and out of it to 120; the plant 
affording even in the drieft {pots good foliage, although more luxuriant in moifter 
fituations. I am juft returned from examining the manufacture of this article. 
Firft, the plant is boiled in earthen pots of about eighteen inches diameter, difpofed 
on the ground in excavated ranges, from twenty to thirty feet long, and one broad, 
according to the number ufed. When the boiling procefs has extracted all the co- 
louring matter afcertainable by the colour exhibited, the extra& is immediately 
poured into an adjoining fmall jar fixed in the ground for its reception, and is thence 
laded in fmall pots into larger jare difpofed on adjoining higher ground, being firft 
filtered through a cloth; the jar, when three-fourths full, is agitated with a fplit 
bamboo extended into a circle, of a diameter from thirteen to twenty inches, the 
hoop twifted with a fort of coarfe ftraw, with which the manufacturer proceeds to 
beat or agitate the extract, until a granulation of the fecula takes place, the 'opera- 
tion continuing nearly for the fpace of three-fourths of an hour; a precipitapt com- 
pofed of red earth and water, in the quantity of four quart bottles, is poured into 
the jar, which after mixture is allowed to ftand the whole night, and in the morning 
the fuperincumbent fluid is drawn Off through three or four apertures pra&ifed in 
the fide of the jar in a vertical direction, the loweft reaching to within five inches 
of the bottom, fufficient to retain the fecula, which is carried to the houfes and. dried 
in bags. 

This is the whole of the procefs recurred to in this part, which, I think, if adopted 

eagal, might in no fmall degree fuperfede the neceffity of raifing great and ex- 

penfive buildings, in a word, fave the expenditure of fo much money in dead ftock, 
before théy can make any Indigo in the European method, to which I have to add, 
that Indigo thus obtained poffeffes a very fine quality. 

As I think thefe obfervations may be ufeful to the manufacturers in Bengal, I 
fhould with to fee them printed in the Tranfactions of the 4/atick Society. 

Ambore, 2d April, 1791. 
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EXTRACT OF A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO. 
By Mr. De Cossieny, 


«€ 

| Tzs experiment (the Jndian procefs infallibly fhows, that Indigo may be pro- 
“ duced by different methods, and how much it is to be regretted that the European 
* artifts fhould remain conftantly wedded to their methéd or routine, without having 
* yet made the neceffary inquiries towards attaining perfection. Many travellers 
** on the coaít of Coromandel have been ftruck with the apparent fimplicity of the 
* means ufed by the Indians in preparing Indigo, from having feen their artifts 
** employed in the open air, with only earthen jars, and from not having duly exa- 
** mined and weighed the extent of the detail of their procefs, apprehend that it is 
* effected by eafier means than with the large vats of mafonry, and the machinery 
* employed by Europeans; but they have been greatly miftaken, the whole appear- 
** ing a delufive conclufion, from the following obfervation, viz. that one man can, 
* in the European method of manufacture, bring to iffue one vat containing fifty 
* bundles of plant, which, according to their nature and quality, may afford from 
“ten to thirty pounds of Indigo; whereas, by the Indian procefs, one employed 
* during the fame time would probably only produce one pound of Indigo; the 
* European method is therefore the moft fimple, as well as every art where machinery 
** js ufed inftead of manual labour.” 


* "NOTE. 
ÉxrzaiENCE alone muft decide between the oppofite opinions of Colonel Martın and M. Dr Cossieny. 
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THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE.—See the Works of Sir William. 
Sones, Vol. I. p. 145. 


ON. THREE. NATURAL PRODUCTIONS OF SUMATRA.. 


By Joux. MACDONALD,, Ef.. 
ON THE: CAMPHOR. OF SUMATRA.. 


In anfwer to:fome queftions put to me by the Prefident of the 4/atick Society re- 
fpe&ing camphor-oil, I have the pleafure of giving the folution contained in the: 
following fhort account :—Camphor-oil, one: of. the: effential. oils, is. actually cam- 
phor, before the operations of nature on it have reduced it to the concrete form in 
which. it is found. in.the tree. When Mr. MARSDEN compofed his juftly-admired 
hiftory of Sumatra, the prevalent opinion on this fubje& was, that the oil and the 
eoncreted camplior were never found in:the fame tree. I have the authority of a gen- 
deman, Lieutenant Lewis, well informed on this fubject, from a refidence of many 
years in.the country producing the camphor, to differ from that generally. accurate 
author, by faying, that he has feen a tree: three quarters of a mile from the fea y: 
near Tappanooly, from which three catties (above three pounds) of camphor, and at 
the fame time; near two gallons of oil: had been procured. If a tree be old, and: 
yield oil plentifully, the natives efteem thefe two circumftances fure indications of 
its containing a confiderable: quantity of camphor. Mr. MAcQUER; in his chemical 
dictionary, has remarked, that the nitrous acid diffolves camphor without commo-. 
tion, that the folution is clear and limpid, and that it is called camphor-oil:. This 
affords a proof that the formed camphor is produced from the oil’ by a hatural ope- 
ration of compofition, the decompofition by means of the above folvent reducing, 
the fubftance to its primary ftate; previous to concretion. The 4cbine/e are reekon- 
ed the beft judges of camphor; and the oil they collect undergoes a procefs by dif- 


tillation, leaving a refiduum. of inferior camphor.. Trees of a certain age only yield 
camphor, 
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camphor. “It would feem that a certain time is requifite for maturing the oil to that 
ftate, when its contained camphor becomes fit for being concreted by the heat of 
the fun a&ing on the tree and foil The camphor-tree is one of the Exneandria 
Monogynia of L1NN vs, and differs in a {mall variation in the form of the leaf 
from the Arbor Ca.nphorifera Japonica, foliis taurinis fructu parvo, calyce brevifimo, 
The tree very much refembles the Bay in leaves. The trunk is thick; the bark of 
a browniíh :appearance; and the ramification ftrong, clofe, and extended. It is 
fond of a rich red loam, tending to a blackifh clay, mixed with a crumbling ftone 
of the colour of marl. ït grows principally on the N.W. fide of Sumatra, from the 
line 3° N. nearly. The wood is ufeful for domeftic purpofes, being foft and eafily 
‘worked. It is by many imagined, that camphor is produced by a chemical procefs. 
"This is a miftaken idea, farther than regards the inferior kind arifing from the dif- 
tillation of the oil. 1I fhall give a brief account of the mode of obtaining and pre- 
paring it, as practifed by the natives of Sumatra, from the time of the eftablifhment 
of the Engi/b on the ifland. ‘The Sumatrans, previous to their fetting out in queft 
ef camphor, affemble on the confines of the country they intend exploring, and dif- 
charge a variety òf religious duties and ceremonies, calculated, in their opinion, to 
promote the future fuccefs of their undertaking. They enter the woods, and, from 
experience, foon diftinguifh fuch trees as contain camphor. They pierce them; 
and if they yield oil plentifully, it is prefumed they contain concreted camphor, 
which is found in fmall whitifh flakes, fituated perpendicularly, in irregular veins, 
in and near the centres of the trees, ‘The tree is cut down, divided into junks, and 
carefully divefted of its camphor. When the oil has been drawn off from young 
trees, the camphor, which they afterwards afford, is of a lefs valuable nature, and is 
termed Ze//y or foot camphor, in proportion to the degree of affinity it bears to bead, 
or the beft fort. When brought for fale, it is fepeatedly foaked and wafhed in 
foapy water, to feparate from it all heterogeneous and fandy particles that may have 
adhered to it. When clean, it will fink in water, and be of a white, gloffy, fmooth 
appearance, tending to tranfparency. After it has been wafhed, it is paffed through 
three fieves of differing textures, fo as to be divided into Lead, belly, and foot cam- 
phor: certain proportions of each compofe the chefts made up for the China mar- 
ket, where they are fold for 3501. fterling, nearly. The capoor * (a word of Arabick 
origin) matee, or dead camphor, is carefully feparated from the three divifions, by 


* Céfur in Arabick, and Carp.ra in San/crit. 
an 
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natural knowledge, recorded in the ufeful annals of the Society. Specimens of coral, 
for your acceptance, and for the illuftration of this fubjeét, are now forwarded. 

The appearance of Sumatran coral does not altogether correfpond with the de- 
fcriptions of the plant hitherto given *, This induces me to defcribe fuch parts as 
are imperfectly reprefented. The plant, to which the various fpecies of coral be- 
long, is one of the Crypfogamia of LiNNJEUS, and may be reckoned one of the 
Herbe Marine of Tournefort ; of the Herbe imperfeia of Mr. Ray. It may be 
reduced to three colours, red, black, and whitifh-yellow : the laft is the moft com- 
mon in the Es/fern feas, It is of a fungous texture, equally hard out of and in its 
natural element: and its pores are charged with a juice of a milky appearance, in 
fome degree acrid. The bark covers every part of the tree, and contains a number 
of perforated papillæ terminating in tubes, having two or more holes in each, in- 
tended, I imagine, for the admiffion of the matter affording nutriment to the plant. 
The internal proje&ions of the papillæ adhere to the particles of fand and ftone on 
which the coral grows, and are the only appearance of roots it exhibits. On exa- 
mining the internal extremities of thefe papi//z by means of glaffes, fome very {mall 
ramifications are difcovered. Thefe are very eafily obferved in the papille, which 
are attached to the bark of the root. The tree is faid to grow to the height of two 
feet: I have feen fome as high as ten feet. From thefe and other differences in 
appearance, I am apt to think that {fome European and Indian corals are not the 
fame, but fpecies of the fame genus. From the very rapid growth of coral on the 
weft coaft of Sumatra, and in the Eaffern feas in general, as will be fhown in this - 
paper, there can fubfift but little doubt that it is a vegetable fubftance; though there 
have not been wanting fome, who have fuppofed it a foffil formed like cryftals and 
fpars ; and others, eminent naturalifts, who have ranked it among the animal tribes. 
BoccoNE difcovered that this plant enclofes a nutritious juice under its bark: and 
Count MARSIGLI remarked and obferved its flowers and feeds. I fhall here infert 
MARSIGLI’s accurate experiment, which affords the decifion of almoft abfolute de- 
monftration in favour of coral being a vegetating plant. *' Having fteeped fome 
coral, frefh-gathered, in fea-water, he perceived, in a fhort time, that the little ruddy 
tubercles which appeared on the furface of the bark began gradually to unfold, and 
at length opened into white flowers in the form of ftars, with eight points, which 
were fuftained by a little calyx, divided, in like manner, into eight parts. Upon 


* See the remark at the end of this paper, 
taking 
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taking the coral aut of the water, the flowers immediately clofed, and retürned into 
ved tubercles as before; which tubercles, being clofely íqueezed, yielded a fort of 
milky juice: and upon returning the coral into the water as before, the tubercles, in 
an hour's time, opened, or Sowered afrefh ; and this was continued for fix or eight 
days, when the buds, or tubercles, eeafed to blow any more. Ia ten or twelve days 
they became detached from the coral, and funk to the bottom, in form of little 
yellow balls. Thefe tubercles then, according to the analogy of plants, fhould be 
the flowers of coral; and the milky vifcid juice contained therein, the pollen. Ac- 
cordingly it is held, that when this juice falls on a properly-difpofed body or nidus, 
a new coral arifes therefrom ; and the analyfis of coral anfwers precifely to that of 
other fea-plants, all of them affording a volatile urinous falt, and a thick blackiíh 
fetid oil." — Elementa Chemiz of BOERHAAVE, page 135, Note, vol. 1. & Mem. 
de l'Acad. An £708. 

Whether, after all, the ftriated papille, which are of a ftellar figure, and the two 
or more apertures of which are divided, generally, into twelve parts; contain an 
animal whofe labour produces the growth of the coral, or who inhabits the coral for 
its own immediate fatisfaCtion, is a queftion that has been much agitated, without 
affording any certain conclufions. Monfieur DE PEYssONNEL, after having in- 
quired into and difcuffed the various arguments for and againít coral's being a pe- 
trification or a congelation, concludes that it is the work of an iníe&, which he 
denominates an Urtica, Purpura, or Polype, that contracts in air, expands in water, 
and is fenfible to the touch, or the action of an acid. From MansiGLi's experi- 
ment, as recited above, I think we may fafely conclude, that PEYssONNEL miftook 
the matter, and fuppofed a flower an infe&t ; for it is well known that many flowers, 
on being plunged into an acid, will exhibit figns ef contraction and movement. 
We obferve many growing fubftances. which are inhabited by animals, or infects, 
merely for their convenience, and^not to promote the growth of fuch fubftances, 
which they very frequently, on the contrary, retard. If an animal can be fuppofed. 
to produce fuch immenfe bodies of this fubftance, as I fhall have occafion to men- 
tion, whence does it derive the prodigious degree of nutriment requifite for the pur- 
pofe, as it is not found that it quits the centre of its ftriated habitation? why do not 
thefe vermicul: marini leave cells behind them, as they advance the growth of thc 
corali We find none, but, on the contrary, the furface uniformly fmooth and even. 
As for the external cells, they are the channels that convey nourifhment, and cor- 


refpond to the fibres of plants. It muft remain, however, in fome degree, a doubt, 
whether 
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whether thefe marine produ&ions are zoophytes, prodifted by the labour of animals, 
or whether they are produced on a vegetating principle. It will be difficult to bring: 
this matter to the teft of modern natural philofophy, viz. experiment: but till fuch 
can be made, opinions muft be various, though the majority, and apparently (from 
MARSIGLI’s experiment) the beft founded, incline to the belief of corals being pro- 
duced by vegetation. Having flightly reviewed both fides of this curious queftion, 
and having hazarded my own opinion, which can be of little weight, I come now 
to the intention of troubling the Afatick Society with thefe remarks, imperfe& as 

they muft appear. | M 
The production of iflands, on the weft coaft of Sumatra, by the very rapid in- 
creafe of this wonderful plant, is a remarkable effect of the operations of nature, 
hitherto unrecorded in the annals of natural philofophy. Mr. DALRYMPLE alone 
has alleged a fact, to which this account „will add the weight of convincing tefti- 
mony. In the year 1784, I was directed to furvey the coaft of the Dutch diftricts 
on the weft fide of the ifland of Sumatra. During the courfe of this furvey, I had 
occafion to lay down on my charts feveral fhoals, confifting of branched coral, fand, 
and fuch heterogeneous matter as they will refift and incorporate with themfelves, 
when impelled againft them by the adtion of the feas, winds, tide, or currents. 
The furfaces of thefe fhoals were at various depths, from one foot to three or more 
fathoms. They are of a conical form, the bafe, in proportion to the axis, being 
Ímall. The fhape gives them, in general, the appearance of trees of that figure, 
fuch as the poplar, &c. One of the fhoals I vifited, to the fouthweft of Poole Pi- 
nang, near Padang, was at that time covered by two feet and an half of water, and 
could not be diftinguifhed by veffels paffing at fome diftance, but at fuch times as 
the winds produced a fwell or agitation on it. I paffed along this part of the coaft 
in February, 1789, very clofe to the fhoal, juft four years and feven months after 
the period at which the furvey had been taken; and was not a little aftonifhed to 
obferve a {mall fandy ifland, about ten yards in diameter, having a few bufhes grow- 
ing on it, formed on the top of the fhoal, which lies nearly in thirty-feven fathoms 
of water. I could not miftake this fhoal, as there was no other contiguous to it, 
and as my chart, by which I fuggefted the fafeft courfe to run in, then lay before 
me. In May and September, 1789, I had an opportunity, in going to and returning 
from Tappanooly-harbour (which I had been dire&ed to furvey), to be again on 
feveral of the fhoals included in my chart of the coafts of the Dutch-diftridts, and, 
according to my expectations, found the depth of the water on them confiderably 
diminifhed 
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diminifhed fince the furv., .... -een taken. In March, 1790, I was fent for by a 
gentlemen at Fort Marlborough, whole houfe commanded a view of the fea, to ob- 
ferve the water breaking on two fhoals in the roads. This gentleman had refided 
on the coaft near fifteen years, and frequently in this houfe, without having obferved 
thefe fhoals, which, had they appeared at any former period, muft have been re- 
marked, their fituation being clearly and diftin@ly éxpofed to the daily and imme- 
diate obfervation of the fettlement. At the diftance of feven miles from Fort Marl- 
borough, nearly in a fouth-weft diredtion, there is a fmall ifland, having a few cocoa- 
nut trees in it. Thirty miles (or it may be twenty-five) diftant from this ifland, 
one of the northern pepper fettlements is fituated on a rifing ground. The gentle- 
man refiding there has informed me, that he has always been able to diftinguifh the 
maíts of veffels lying at anchor near this ifland, and that he lately twice diftindly, 
in the proper bearing, obferved the trees of the ifland: but that, afterwards, from 
hazy weather, or fome other affection of the atmofphere, he could not perceive the 
ifland, or rather the trees on it. Former refidents of Laye, the place of obfervation, 
have, in vain, when ufing the beft glaffes, looked for this ifland, invifible till lately. 
Such are the ftubborn facts which may be adduced in proof, not only of the very 
rapid growth of coral, but alfo of the formation of iflands from it, as a necéflary, 
and obferved, confequence. The growth of coral alone may not produce this ef- 
fe&: other aiding circumftances may intervene. BoccoNz and Marsicur have 
remarked, that, when coral meets with ftones, coarfe fand, or any other fubftances, 
it feizes them firmly, and fpeedily includes them within a ftrong extenfion of its 
clofe ramifications. Thefe collections in feas, fubject to frequent ftorms and-agita- 
tions, muft be confiderable, and promote, in no {mall degree, the elevation of iflands, 
Earthquakes are very frequently felt on this ifland, and on the contiguous ones. 
Several {hocks are fometimes experienced during the courie of a month. It is ob- 
fervable that this tremendous phenomenon, in its progrefs, undulates the fpace it 
moves, or travels, under ; and that the concave parts of thefe undulations open into 
fiffures when the motion is violent. It is not improbable but that fuch openings 
take place under fhoals, or immediately contiguous to them. In this cafe, to pre- 
ferve the equilibrium, it feems reafonable ta fuppofe that the furrounding fand and 
{ubftances will rufh in, hurried along by the general movement, in a greater quan- 
tity, from the degree of momentum impelling them, than what occupied the fpace 


of the fiffure when at reft. Thefe hiatus take place only on the fide of the undu- 
4 2. : lation 
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lation from which the earthquake proceeds; and the {anf on that fide, now inclining 
to reft, after having experienced the fhock, but ftill poffeffing a tendency to move 
in the dire&ion of the earthquake, will naturally fall into the hiatus opened for its 
reception, before the undulation can reverberate into its original pofition. Hence the 
fhoal, or ifland, will be in fome degree raifed, by an effe& fimilar to that of a lever, 
though by different means. Thefe iflands and fhoals, being further removed than 
other parts expofed to the fhock, from the fubterraneous or fubmarine crannies or 
channels in which the earthquake acts, will, of courfe, refift its action more than 
parts poffeffing lefs incumbent weight. The undulations will, therefore, meet with 
more refiftance, and depofit a greater quantity of fand than in fituations refifting 
lefs. In the formation of iflands, from coral and fand, as foon as the fand appears ` 
above the furface of the water, birds carry roots and various feeds attached to them, 
for the conftruction of nefts: hence the fpeedy appearance of buíhes and trees. 
Inftead of fuppofing with fome, that the numerous iflands on this coaft have been 
formed by the violent commotions of nature, occafioned by earthquakes, which 
feparated them from the continent, it is more reafonable to fuppofe their for- 
mation on the above principles, and chiefly by coral: more efpecially, when we 
confider that the depth of water between many of thefe iflands and Sumatra is un- 
fathomable. The numerous clufters of iflands in the eaftern feas, from 36 to 16. 
degrees of eaft longitude, are all fupported by bafes of coral, and furrounded by 
fhoals emerging from the furface, or, pufhing their conical fruftra into a new ele- 
ment. Experienee has afcertained the formation of iflands from coral: it is not 
altogether conjecture to fuppofe that various groups of iflands, in the great eaftern. 
Archipelago, will, in procefs of time, become continents, or infular tracks or fpaces. 
of land. On the coaft of Coromandel, in the immediate front of Madras, expofed: 
anchorage has produced, and produces annually, lamentable accidents, attended with: 
much public detriment. The pofition of a fheltering ifland in that fituation would: 
be an obje& of national benefit, and private fafety and advantage. Te attempt. to. 
effect this, a confiderable quantity of coral might be tranfported from this. coaft, at: 
no great expence, and funk, with ftones and other fubflances, in feven,, eight; or- 
eleven fathoms of water. In the cours, probably, of forty or fifty: years; an iflandi 
might be formed by the growth of this fubftance. This.is.a. long period.to look. 
forward to for the benefit of futurity ; but from what I. have, from my own obfers. 
vation, inferted in this paper, I am convinced. of. the practicability and fuccefs of a. 

Ícheme;, 
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{cheme, which many will tre di chimerical and vifionary, while others, more think- 
ing, will fee the utility of the defign and probability of fuccefs; but will be deterred 
by the difficulty and tedioufnefs which would attend the execution. 


$ REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

It feems at length to be fettled among naturalifts, that corals and corallines are 
the cretaceous habitations of animals, and one of the links in the great chain of 
nature. The idea of making iflands for the protection of fhips at anchor, is very 
fublime ; but it might be feared, that very dangerous reefs of coral would be form- 
ed, before an ifle could appear above the water: an artificial embankment of coral 
might, perhaps, on fome coafts, be a powerful barrier againft an encroachment of 
the fea. 


. ON THE COPPER OF SUMATRA. 


I HAVE the fatisfaction of laying before the 74/atic£ Society a fpecimen of copper- 
ore, the production of the ifland of Sumatra. It is found on and in the hills of 
Muccby, near the fea, between Annalaboo and Sooffoo, to the north of our extreme 
Eng» fettlement of Zappanooly, The foil, which generates the ore, is a mixed 
loam, confifting of clay, fmall ftones, and red fand, founded on an underfoil of foft 
rock, interfected with veins of this ufeful fubftance. "The fpace affording the ore 
is confiderable; extending above a degree in length, and further eaft, or into the 
country, than has yet been afcertained. A confiderable quantity of ore is annually 
collected on the furface of the hills, to which the indolence or ignorance of the in- 
habitants, at prefent, confines their fearch. Its being found on the furface, may 
probably be afcribed to the efforts of- earthquakes, which are very prevalent on this 
coaft, and over the ifland in general. The natives, from inexperience, are incapable 
of cofidu&ing a mine, and purfuing a metallic vein. They are content.with exca- 
vating the ore, till their labour is interrupted by the flowing of the water, which 
foon takes place in a country fubje& to heavy rains throughout the year. As many 
of thefe veins widen as far as they have yet been traced, it is more than probable, 
that thefe hills contain inexhauftible mines of this metal. The ore, by repeated 
fmeltings, and other operations to free it from its fulphur, has been reduced to a 


metal, and then found to include a confiderable proportion of gold. As no part of 
the 
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the world contains a greater quantity of this latter metal than Sumatra, in propor- 
tion to the area it occupies on the globe, it is probable that the difcovery of gold 
mines would attend the eftablifhment of copper ones in the hills of Annalaboo. This 
is fo much the more probable, as metalline ftones of various kinds, and which the 
Malays regard as fure indications of a foil affording gold, are found on thefe hills ; 
independently of the confideration, that gold-duft is colle&ed in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and in the interior country, contiguous to the hills yielding the 
copper-ore. It is fingular, that the fame method of rough fmelting, which is prac- 
tifed at Goflaw in Germany, fhould be in ufe among the uncivilized inhabitants of 
Sumatra. The Sumatran method poffeffes more ingenuity, and is, at the fame time, 
more fimple. An undemonftrated knowledge of the plaineft and moft obvious 
principles of fcience is congenial to the moft rude ae well as to the moft civilized 
conceptions, and the advantages, which the talents of born genius have conferred on 
Europe, are, by no means, a conclufive proof of the inferiority of intellec, which 
the fortunate inhabitants of Europe liberally beftow on their lefs enlightened brethren 
of the Eaf and Weft. That ** time and chance happen unto all things under the 
** fun," is a truth that amounts to a voluminous difquifition on this fubje&t. But 
to return: The ore-gatherers chufe a level fpot of hard clay, which they divide into 
equidiftant points, by lines interfe&ing each other, and laid off equally on two fides 
of à íquare. Thefe points, included in the fquare fpace, they furround with circles, 
of which the points are the gentres. The circles are inverted bafes of cones, exca~ 
vated to receive the fufed metal. The fmelting fpace is now covered with wood, 
charcoal, and other combuftible matters, and the ore is diftributed among thefe ad- 
mixtures. The melted ore is received into the formed holes, leaving the fcoriz or 
recrement^above. The metal, ftill requiring many fmeltings to render it fit for ufe,. 
or perfectly malleable and duétile, is taken out in the form of pointed cakes, and 
fold for twenty Spanifh dollars per pecu/, or five pounds fterling for 1331 pounds. 
avoirdupois weight. The natives are particularly careful in preventing accidents ;. 
for, previotfly to fufing the ore, they heat the ground to a great degree, in' order- 
that all the water near the furface may be abforbed, or made to exhale, having ex- 
perienced, I imagine, that copper, when in a ftate of fufion, meeting the frnalleft 
quantity of water, will fly in all directions with a force deftru&ive of: every vultie— 
rable fubftance within the fphere of its action. I have been informed, that the me-. 
tal has been eliquated at Madras lately, and found to. contain veryadittle appearance: 
_of any other but of gold. "The ufual folvents, aqua fortis, aqua regia, and fpirit of 
falts, 
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falts, readily diffolve the Sumatran copper. A deep green folution is produced, in a 
very fhort time, by the action of the weaker acids on the rough ore. The above 
method of fmelting will feparate all coaríe, mineral, and heterogeneous fubftances 
from the metal, but will {till leave it ftrongly impregnated with its peculiar mineral 
earth. The detaching of this minefal earth is the moft difficult and expenfive ope- 
ration attending the rcfinement and purification of cópper; it being frequently 
neceffary to add a proportion of another metal to effc& it. This confidcration will, 
probably, prevent a private company from applying for public permiffion to work 
thefe mines; and, therefore, they muft remain in their prefent ftate, unlefs the Eaft- 
India Company will order thc experiment to be made, from the reports and opinions 
of fuch as may be qualified to give them on fo interefting a fubje&t. Dy fubmitting 
this fhort account to the gentlemen of our Society, whofe ufeful refearches will, | 
hope, produce permanent national benefit, by advancing the knowledge of nature, 
of ícience, and of literature, opinions properly weighed, will be diffufed among the 
publick, of the advantages that may refult from an eftablifhment for working copper- 
mines on the weft coat of Sumatra. 


ON THE PLANT MORINDA, AND ITS USES. 


By WirLiAM HUNTER, Eg. 


ALTHoucH the plant, which is the fubject of this effay, be not a new fpecies, 
yet, as it is cultivated to a great extent in Mi/ava, and forms an important branch 
of the commerce of that province, I hope a particular defcription of it, with fome 
account of its culture and ufe, will not be unacceptable to the 74/afrc£ Society. 

It is the Morinda of LiINNzwvs: It belongs to the order Pentandria Monog ynia in 
his fyftem, and is referred by him to the natural order of Aggregate. Here (though 
it may feem a digreffion from the fubje&) I cannot help obferving, that LiNN vs 
is not altogether confiftent in the diftin@tion, which he endeavours to eftablifh, be- 
tween the aggregate (properly fo called) and the compound flowers. In his Phil- 

Sophia Botanica, § 116, he defines a compound flower to be * that which has a broad 
** entire rediletacle, and feffile florets;" and an aggregate flower, * that which has 


“a broad receptacle, and florets fupported on peduncles.” According to thefe 
definitions, 
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definitions, the Morinda ought to be placed among the compound flowers; but in the 

following fection, LINNzvs makes the effential character of the compound flowers 

to confift in having all the anthers united: thus reftricting it to his clafs of Syngedefia. 

This not only excludes the Morinda, but ought perhaps to have, ftri&ly fpeaking, 

excluded the Kubma, Iva, and Ambrofa: and even, allowing the approximated 

anthers in thefe genera to come within the meaning of the definition, it feems un- 
accountable that the Nauc/ez *, which appears fo well entitled to a place in one of 
thefe orders, fhould be excluded from both. 

The 4a/ is a tree of a middling fize; the roo? branchy ; the £ruz£ columnar, erect, 
covered with a fcabrous bark. 

Branches from the upper part of the trunk, fcattered ; of the ftru&ure of the trunk. 

Leaves (feminal) oval, obtufe, entire. 

(mature) oppofite, decuffated, ovate, pointed at both ends, fmooth, with very 
- fhort petioles. 

Stipules lanced very {mall, withering. 

Peduncles, from the axils of the leaves, folitary, bearing an aggregate flower. Ca- 
lyx: common receptacle roundifh, collecting the feflile flowers into an irregular 
head. 

Perianth moft entire, fcarce obfervable above. 

Corol, one-petaled, funnel-form; Tube cylindrick; Border five-cleft ; the drvifions 
lanced, 

Stamen: Filaments five, thread-form, arifing from the tube, and adhering to it 
through two thirds of their Jength, a little fhorter than the tube. 

Anthers linear, erect. 

Pii: Germ beneath T. Style thread-form, longer than the ftamens. Stigma two- 
cleft, thickith. 

Pericarp : common, irregular, divided on the furface into irregular angular {paces ; 
compofed of berries pyramidal, compreffed on all fides by the adjacent ones, and 
concreted with them, lopped, containing, towards the bafe, a flefhy pulp. 

Seeds in each berry four, towards the point oblong, externally convex, internally 
angular. 

The fpecies here defcribed is called by Linnaus Morinda arborea pedunculis 
folitarus: and he gives it the trivial name of citirfolia; but the form of the leaves, 


* The Cadam of the Hindus, f The Germ is four-celled, and contains the rudiments of four feeds. 
P : 
in 
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in all the fpecimens I have feen, does not exhibit this fimilitude, as will appear by 
the infpedion of the accompanying figure, which was drawn from nature. There: 
are figures of it given by Rumpuius (Herb. Amboin. vol. 3. tab. 99.) who calls 
it Bancudus latifolia, and by Rugene (Hort. Malab. vol. i. tab. 52.) who calls it 
Cáda-pilava. In Málava it is called Zal, and in Oude it has the name of Atchy. 
The plant grows beft in a black rich foil, free from ftones, in fituations mode-- 
rately moift, not too high, yet fufficiently elevated to prevent the water of the rains: 
from ftagnating ; and where there is near at hand a fupply of water for the dry 
months. It is fown about the middle or end of June, after the rain has begun to 
fall. The ground requires no manure, it is ploughed twice, or, if tough and hard, 
three times. The feed is fown, either broad-caft, or in drills, according to the fancy 
of the cultivator. The ground is then ploughed over again, and harrowed. In 
one beegah* of ground are fown, from 14 to 24 muns of feed. In fifteen or 
twenty days the young plants fpring up. The field is then’carefully weeded, and 
the ground ftirred with an iron inftrument. This operation is repeated, at proper 
intervals, during the firft year; and in the dry months of that year (that is, from: 
January till June) the ground. is three or four times laid under water. After the 
firft year, it requires no farther care. In a year the plant grows to the height of 
one or two feet, according to the quality of the foil. In the third year, fometimes. 
in the fecond, it bears flowers.and fruit. The flowers appear in Sune, and the fruit 
ripens im September or Ocfober : but the fruit of thofe young trees is not ufed for- 
feed, as it is faid mot to:produce vigorous plants. In the months of February and 
_Marcé following the third year, the plants are dug up.. They dig to the depth of 
three or four feet; the root, which.is the only valuable part, extending fo far into 
the ground. The wood. of the plant is only ufed for fuel.. Sometimes the neceffi-. 
ties.of the hufbandman. oblige. him: to dig the crop in. the fecond, or even at. the:end. 
of the firft. year; but the root is obtained in much. fmaller quantity, and: lefs rich in. 
colouring matter than if it had remained the regular time.. The crop is not much. 
affected by the excefs or defe& of the periodical rains.. When it is dug at the-end: 
ef the third year, one deega yields from four to fix maunies Ẹ' of the root in.a wet: 
ftate.. Thefe. are fpread. on cloths, and dried in. the fun, for three or four. days ;, at: 


* A meafure of one hundred cubits fquare. . 
+ The Bus of this country is fixteen /eers, of eighty rupees weight each». 
$ The massy contains. twelve muns.of this country’s weight. . 
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the end of which time there rémains of dried root, one third or one fourth part of 
the original weight. 

As the colouring matter refides chiefly in the bark of the root, the fmall twigs, 
which contain little wood, bear a higher price than the larger pieces. "Therefore 
the roots, when dug up, are feparated into three kinds, coarfe, medium, and fine. 
The coarfe fells for one rupee per mun, the medium two or three rupees, and the 
fine four rupees per mun, or four feers for a rupee. 
^ In particular fields they leave trees for feed at the diftance of four, five, or fix 
cubits. In fix years they yield fertile and vigorous feeds. The trees, when of that 
age, are about fix inches in diameter, and twelve feet high (branches included); but 
they continue fruitful for many years, and are faid to grow to a fize not much in- 
ferior to that of a Mango-tree. When the fruit is ripe, it is gathered, laid in heaps 
on the ground, and covered up with ftraw, or other rubbiíh, for fifteen or twenty 
days, in which time the pulp rots, and is confumed. It is then put into a bafket, 
and wathed, by repeated effufions of water, to feparate the feeds, and free them from 
the remains of the pulpy matter. The hufbandman, who cultivates this plant, ge- 
nerally takes care to have on his ground a fufficient number of trees for feed. ` If he 
is unprovided with thofe, he may purchafe the feed, immediately after it is prepared, 
for four or five rupees the mun; but if he neglects to purchafe till the feafon of fow- 
ing arrives, he may be obliged to pay at the rate of two feers per rupee. _ 

In the ground on which 4a/ has grown, they fow wheat, or other grain, for five 
or fix years; and, it is obferved, that the grain fown on this ground thrives remark- 
ably: and while the trees left for feed continue fmall, grain of any kind may be 
(own in their interftices ; but 722/ would not thrive there. 

The expence to the cultivator varies confiderably in different villages. In one, 
where the plant is cultivated to confiderable extent *, the pateil, or zemindar, gave 
me the following account of the expence attending the cultivation of one dcegah: 


To the Colle&or of the Diftri& Rs 1o 

To the Pateil, . - - -.- I 9? 
To Writers, &c. Servants of the Pateil, O IO 
To digging up the root t" - © - = I¢ 


Total, 26 10 


t dad o wh, 71 miles from Ov; cin. : ` 
t For diggitig a fpace 16 cubits long, and 33 cubits broad, the labourers are paid 41 pice, at fifty to the rupee. 


Now 
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Now fuppofing, agreeably to the foregoing account, that a good crop is fix, and 
a bad one four, maunies; that each mauny yields, when dried, 3t muns, and that in 
this dried root, the coarfe at one rupee, the medium at two, and the fine at four, 
are in equal quantities; then, the value of the good crop will be forty-nine rupees, 
and that of the bad one 32, 10, 8. The firít of thefe leaves Rupees 22, 6, the 
other Rs. 6, o, 8, from each Zeegab. The medium, Rupees 14, 3, 4, we may efti- 
mate as the profit of the hufbandman, out of which he is to maintain himfelf and 
his cattle for three years. In this account I have not included the expence of feed, 
as the cultivator is generally fupplied with it from his own trees. Had he been 
obliged to purchafe it, we muft have added eight rupees to the expence of cultiva- 
tion : but, as the crop fuftains no damage by remaining in the ground, the cultivator 
can dig it up at his leifure; and therefore he generally faves by his own labour 
great part of the expence above ftated for digging. 

In another village *, the cultivator has the land on much eafier terms; only pay- 
ing three rupees for the crop, or one rupee yearly, to the colle&or. Therefore, 
the other expences being fuppofed the fame, the crop only cofts him Rs. 19, 1o, 
befides his own maintenance and that of his cattle. 

Befides the confumption of the root' in the manufactures of this province, large 
quantities of it are exported to Guzerat and the northern parts of Hindofian. I have 
not been able to learn the exact value of this exportation, but have reafon to believe 
that it amounts, annually, to fome lacs of rupees. The dealers, who come from thofe 
places (efpecially Guzerat), to purchafe, advance money to the cultivator, and, 
when the crop is ready, buy it, either on the ground, or after it is dug up. In the 
firft cafe, they dig a finall portion of the field, and, according to the quantity it 
yields, form a judgment on the value of the whole. 

The method of dying with this root is as follows: The cloth to be dyed is tho- 
roughly wafhed and ícoured, with an extemporaneous kind of foap-ley, made by 
mixing the oil of fefamum with the foffil alkali. Then, fuppofing the cloth (which 
is generally of à thin texture) to be twenty-fix cubits long, and one cubit broad, 
the quantities of ingredients will be as follows. 

Take of large Her T in powder, three ounces. Mix it well with four pounds of 
water. In this the cloth is to be thoroughly wetted, fo that the abforption of Her 


* Rindwa/a, about the fame difiance from Ouxjein as the former. 
+ The Clrbule; Myrobalani maxima, oblonge, ongulfe. C.B. 


4 R may 
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may be as equal as poffible. It is then to be fqueezed, and fpread in the fun for 
about forty-eight minutes, to dry, taking care that no drop of water fall upon 
it. The cloth, when dried, is of a cream-colour. It is kept in this ftate for four or 
five days, that the particles of the Myroéalan may be more firmly attached. 

Then take of powdered alum, two ounces; diffolve it in fb ij of water. Wet the 
cloth thoroughly and equally in this folution. Wring it, and ftrike it gently on a 
fmooth ftone, then fpread it, for twenty-four minutes, in the fun, to dry. When 
dried, it is of a pea-green colour. When perfe&ly dry, it is kept for four days, and 
then wafhed in cold water. To the manner and degree of wafhing, we are told, 
great attention is to be paid; as an error, either in excefs or defect, would fpoil the 
colour. When wathed, it is dried in the fun. 

The cloth thus prepared, is ready to receive the colour, which is prepared in the 
following manner. Put 3: gallons of water into an uncovered copper veffel, and 
fet it on a gentle fire. When it is fomething more than lukewarm, put in the cloth, 
along with the colouring ingredients, which have previoufly been thus prepared. 
Take of Aal, from one to two feers, according to its quality, powder it, and rub it 
with two ounces of oil of Se/amum to each feer. Add of the flowers of D,£awry *, 
one-eighth of a feer to each feer of 4a/; or, inftead of D,4awry, one ounce and a 


half of Purwds +, in powder. 
The cloth and colouring ingredients are continued on the fire, with a gentle heat, 


* A fhrub, which grows wild on the hills, and on the banks of the rivulets, where they are formed of a graffy fod. 
'The flowers are of a beautiful red colour, and are gathered both for the ufe of the dyers and of the apothecaries, who 
give an infufion of them as a cooling medicine. "l'hey lofe their colour in drying, and only yield a {light brownifh 
tincture to water; fo that the benefit derived from them in dying with Aal, íeems to depend merely on their action as 
an aftringent ; which is confirmed by the fubflitution of Purwds, a ftrong aftringent, as an equivalent to D,bawry, ‘The 
natural character of the D,bawry is as follows : 

CaL. Perianth one-leaved, perfiftent ; Zxde, bellied; Border, fix-cleft ; the divifions lanced, erect, 

Cor. Petals fix, lanced, acute, erect; a little longer than the calyx, arifing from the edge of the tube, between the 
divifions of the calyx. 

Stam. Filaments twelve (in fome ten or eleven) awled, erect, longer than the calyx, and arifing from it. sthers 
kidney form, incumbent. 

Pisr. Germ oblong, two-furrowed. Style awled, afcending the length of the ftamina. — Stigma obtufe. 

Peric. Capfule ovate, acute, two-furrowed, two-celled, four-valved. 

SegpDs numerous, very fmall: receptacle oblong. 

Leaves oppofite, lanced. 

Here the oblung fhape of the capfule and its two cells agree with the Lytbrum; the divifions of the calyx with the 
Gina. Linnaeus (Th. Bot. § 177, 182, 183.) alleges that the calyx is more to be depended on than the Pericarpium 
in afcertaining the genera of plants. ‘Therefore, agreeably to thefe aphorifms, I fhould be inclined to refer the D,bawry 
to the genus Gizmora ; but it may perhaps be confidered as a new genus to be placed in the fyftem between the Lythrum 
and Gimora. 

+ A kind of gall-nut, containing the-exuvie of a fmall infect, found on a fpecies of the Mimo/a. In Malwa it is 
calle} Purcods, in Marwar, Succour, and in the country about Mongheer, Purwdn. This being a ftronger attringent, 
we are told that an exact attention to the proportion of it is more neceffary than to that of the D,bawry. 


4 gradually 
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gradually increafed, for about three hours. ‘Towards the end, the water is made to 
boil ftrongly. By taking up a little of the water, and examining its colour, as it is 
dropped in the veffel, they judge of the fuccefs of the procefs. It ought to be of a 
clay-colour, or a little deeper. . If it proves very red, the colour will be fpoiled; and 
the remedy is, to add a larger proportion of D,bawry. During this procefs, the 
cloth is continually moved, by lifting part of it with a ftick out of a veffel, begin- 
ning at one end and proceeding to the other. It is now taken out, wrung, and 
dried. After which, being wafhed in river-water, the red colour is complete. 
No. 1. is a fpecimen of this colour, which is valued more for its durability than its 


beauty. 


To make a Dark Purple, or Chocolate Colour. 


Take of martial vitriol one ounce, diffolve it in two pounds of water, and clear 
the folution by decantation. Mix, with a quantity of the above-defcribed colouring 
deco&ion, fufficient to wet the cloth, fuch a proportion of this martial folution as 
will give the tint required. This is judged of by infpection, as the cloth will be of 
the fame colour with the mixture. The cloth being taken out of the colouring de- 
coction and wrung, is to be dipped into this mixture, and thoroughly wetted, fo as 
to abforb the colour equally and completely. Then, being dyed and wathed, its 
appearance refembles that of the fpecimens No. 2 and 3; but the tints admit of a 
great variety, according to the proportions of the martial folution. Both thefe co- 
lours are very durable, being little affected by wafhing. One of the quarters of 
Oujein, named ‘fefngpoorad, is inhabited by dyers, who confume great quantities of 
this root. Their printed and ftained cloths, befides fupplying the domeftic con- 
fumption, are exported to Guzerat, and other provinces. 


ON THE INHABITANTS OF THE HILLS NEAR RAJAMAHALL. 


By Lieutenant Tuomas SHAW. 


A SLIGHT knowledge of the language a natives of the hills, in the dif- 


trits of Bhdgalpur and Rdjamaball, having Brought to my obfervation, that their 
| cuftoms 
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cuftoms and manners, as well as their language, differed from thofe of the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring plains; I have, for fome time, endeavoured to acquire a 
good account of them, from the belief that, notwithftanding their connexion with, 
and dependance on our government, they have been little known beyond the limits of 
the hills. The following defcription does not contain much more than a bare tranfla- 
tion of what was written by the beft informed mountaineer, whom I have met with: 
I have fpared no pains to render it faithful, for there alone it can have any merit. 
My information has been derived through a Soudadar of the Rangers (whom the 
late Mr. CLEVELAND had inftru&ed in writing Nagree ), as far as relates to the in- 
habitants of the hills in the three Tuppabs of Mudjeway, Gburry, and Munnudry. 
The firft is to the fouth-weft of Rdjamahall, extending as far as Sicrigully; the fe- 
cond is thence in a wefterly direCtion, as far as Shawhabad; and the third lies to 
the fouth of GAurry, from whofe people thofe on the borders of Bheerboom, and 
fouth-eaft of Rdjamaball, differ in many refpects. Whatever was material in thefe 
latter Tuppabs, was related by a Soubadar from that quarter to the one who can write; 
and both attended me in tranflating them. The Tuppabr of Mudbun, Pyer, Chitoleab, 
Barcope, Putfundaw, Jumnee, Hurnab, Par, Dumjai, Kuneeallab, and others, have 
cuftoms alfo peculiar to themfelves. "Thefe I fhall endeavour to afcertain. 

The following relates immediately to the Tuppabs of Mudgeway, Ghurry, and 
Muanuary, from which may be colle&ed, what ideas the inhabitants have of one 
Supreme Being, of a future ftate, and of tranfmigration. It is true they worfhip 
many gods, but thefe are confidered inferior to, and the medium of adoration of, 
one all-powerful and omnifcient Being; whom they call Beno Gossaru, or the 
Great God. Their opinions on the metempfychofis, it is probable, have been bor- 
rowed from the Hindus, though they profefs no particular veneration for the cow, 
or any other animal; for they believe it a punifhment, when God ordains a hu- 
man foul to tranfmigrate into any of the brute creation; and it is alfo a received 
opinion that for certain crimes in this life, fouls are condemned to the vegetable 
world. 

The natives of the hills in thefe Tuppabs, having no knowledge of letters, or of 
any character, have a traditional ftory, brought down from father. to fon (but in 
what age it was received, is now not known), that the BEpo GossA1H made hea- 
ven and earth, and all that is therein. To people the latter, feven brothers were 
fent from heaven: at firft they reggsined together; when the eldeft brother was 
fick, the fix younger collected all manner of eatables, which they agreed to divide, 

and 
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and to feparate, to go into different countries ; one, a Hindu, got fifh and goats’ flefh 
in a new dith, for his (hare ; a fecond, a Mu/fulman, was allotted fifh, fowl, and every 
fort of fleíh, except hogs, for his portion, in a new diíh alfo; a third, Kirwary, a 

fourth, Keerrateer, got hogs’ fleíh, alfo in a new difh ; a fifth, Kawdrer, got all forts 
of flefh, fiíh, and fowl, in a new diíh ; a fixth, who was deftined for a foreign coun- 
try, got fome of every fort of food, in a new difh, and after his departure, it was 
not known, what had become of him, till Europeans made their appearance, when, 
from their manner of living, it was concluded that they were the decendants of the 
fixth brother; the feventh, Mu//are, who was the oldeft, and fick brother, got fome 
of every kind of food, but put them in an old difh, for which he was confidered an 
outcaft, and ordered to inhabit thefe hills, where finding neither clothes, nor fubfift- 
ance, he and his defcendants neceffarily became thieves, in which pra&ice they con- 
tinued, till fuch time as Mr. CLEVELAND wifely conciliated their attachment to the 
Engh/b government, by a liberal generofity and munificence, while he entered their 
hills unattended, putting the utmoft confidence in their faith ; and made engage- 
ments to fettle on their chiefs an inconfiderable monthly fum, in confideration of 
their good and peaceable behaviour and obedience, to which they have rigidly ad- 
hered; and this, it is related, put an end to their predatory incurfions and maraud- 
ing. The Kirwary cat croffed the Ganges and lived in tents, having no fettled 
habitation. The Hindu and Mufulman remained in this country. The Kawdeer 
went to the fouth, and this remained doubtful, till a party of them came to dig a 
tank for Mr. CLEVELAND. ‘The Krrrateer went to the hills north of the Ganges. 
I cannot learn what names the brothers had, nor how they were provided with 
wives, to increafe and multiply ; the creation of women does not bear any part in 
this defe&ive account, which proceeds to relate, that Gop the Creator directed cer- 
tain wombs to be fruitful. His commandments are, that men fhould give to fuch 
as will receive, and that in like manner others would give to them. By labour 
men muft live ; for this their hands were made; eyes were given to fee with, the 
mouth to fpeak good or bad, as well as. to eat fweet and four, and the feet to walk. 
Abufe nobody without caufe; neither kill, nor punifh, without a crime, or Gop 
will deftroy you. Thefe commands being fent, certain wombs were fruitful, But 
fome men forgetting thefe divine ordinances, abufed, beat, and oppreffed each other 
without caufe; when, the meafure of their crimes being full, he fummons them to 


his prefence; the meffenger carries ficknefs and death: On the finner's appearing 
before 
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iad 


before Gop, being charged with forgetting his commandments, he is bound and 
caft into pits of maggots, or pits of fire, where he is to remain eternally. - 
Whoever keeps Gop's commandments, behaves: well in all refpes. He will 
neither injure, abufe, beat, nor kill, any perfon, nor feize their effects, nor plunder 
them, nor wafte their grain, nor their money, nor their clothes, nor quarrel with 
any one; but praifes Gop morning and evening; which laft, the women alfo do. 
He will be charitable, clothe and feed the poor, and obferves the feftivals in Gop's 
name, with the proper expenfe of grain, money, and clothes. Gob, for the juft 
difpofal of the goods he had granted, for keeping his commandments, and praying, 
fummons the righteous perfon into his prefence, on his having enjoyed this world 
long enough. On his appearance, he is afked how he dealt with men, and how 
they behaved to him. Having rendered his account, as well of what he beftowed 
and received, as of what he ate; that he injured nobody, but praifed Gop morning 
and evening ; Gop anfwers, * I faw that you behaved well, and kept my com- 
mandments; I will exalt you; in the mean time remain with me." After a fhort 
fojourn, he is fent to earth, to be born of woman again, and to be a Raya, Dewan, 
or Cutwa//, with abundance of worldly goods and territory. Should he forget to 
praife Gop in his exaltation, and give not meat to the hungry, but opprefs the 
poor, Gop. in his wrath, will deftroy him, {natch him away, and accufe him of 
neglecting his commandments, and forgetting to praife him. He will then caft him 
into a pit of fire, where, fhould not his punifhment be eternal, he will not allow 
him to be born again of woman, but to be regenerated in the fhape of a dog or 
a cat. ! 
Whoever offends in the prefence of Gop, is difmiffed to this earth, to be born of 
women, either blind, lame, or in poverty, never to have houfe, clothes, or vi&uals, 
nor any thing but what is begged from door to door. Should a perfon poffeffed of 
rank, grain, clothes, land, and every thing he could want, forget Gop's command- 
ments, feize and plunder from others ; Gop, in his wrath for the abufe of the good 
things which he had beftowed, will make him poor and a beggar, and having de- 
creed, that he fhall remain a certain time on earth, for bis punifhment, this being 
fulfilled, death fnatches him away, and he appears in the prefence of Gop. Gop 
orders a man to kill another, and be kills him, yet lives happily and content, but 
no one muft, from his own will and pleafure, deftroy a fellow creature, or Gop will 
deftroy him. Gop orders a man to beat another, and he beats him; but whoever 
punifhes 
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punifhes a fellow-creature, without divine commands, the Supreme Being will di- 
re& a third perfon to punifh the offender. No perfon fhall abufe another without 
Gop’s commands; whoever difobeys, will in like manner be abufed by a third per- 
fon. 

Whoever without Gop’s commands injures his neighbour, may expect divine re- 
taliation. Should a man feeing his neighbour's property, plunder or fteal it, the 
Bepo GossaArn, will either order him to be punifhed, in like manner, or fome of 
his family to die, Should you fee a man lame, mock not at his misfortune, left 
Gop fhould make you lame, or puniíh you in fome other manner. Laugh not 
at a man who has the misfortune to be blind, or Gop will affli& you in like man- 
ner, or fome other way. It has pleafed Providence that a man fhould have his 
back broken ; whoever laughs at or mocks him, will be affli&ed in like manner; 
Gop will make him blind, or lame, or poor; therefore mock not the unfortunate. 
If Gop had made the lame, the blind, the broken backed or poor, to be laughed 
at, he would have pardoned fuch as mocked them; but as their defects are pu- 
nifhments, thofe who are perfect fhould not deride their misfortunes. Thofe on 
whom Go» beftows grain, riches, land and power, ought to be charitable, and to 
cherifh the unfortunate; fhould they, notwithftanding their wealth, be uncharitable, 
Providence will punifh them, by rendering them poor, and reducing them to the 
neceffity of working for their bread: When great men are charitable, Gop will pro- 
te& them. 

Gop directs the poor to the rich man’s door to beg; fhould the latter unchari- 
tably refufe to relieve their wants, Providence will be difpleafed at the abufe of the 
good things which he had beftawed, and will render the rich man poor, helplefs, 
and deftroy his family. Gop can exalt the poor man: Such are the difpenfations 
and power of Providence. A man robs and kills another, and cafts the body away 
to conceal the murder from the relations of the deceafed, who conceive their kinf- 
man to have been killed by a {nake or a tiger, but Gop cannot be deceived: ven- 
geance will fall on the murderer, or his relations; he, or fome of them, will fall a 
facrifice to a tiger or a fnake; divine vengeance will furely await him. Whoever 
kills a tiger without divine orders, will either himfelf, or fome of his relations, fall a 
facrifice to a tiger. 

From fuch fuperftition, the natives of the hills are midi to killing a tiger, unlefs 
one of their relations has been carried off by one, when they go out for that pur- 
pofe, and having fucceeded, their bows and arrows are laid on the body of the ani- 
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mal, they invoke Gop, and declare that they killed it, to retaliate for the lofs of a 
relation: Vengeance thus fatisfied, they vow not to attack a tiger, without the pro- 
vocation of lofing a kinfman. 

Gop fends a meffenger to fummon a perfon to his prefence : fhould the meffen- 
ger miftake his objet, and carry off another, he is defired by the Deity to take him 
away ; but as the earthly manfion of this foul muft be decayed, it is deftined to re- 
main midway between heaven and earth, and never can return to the prefence of 
Gop. Whoever commits homicide without divine orders, can never appear in the 
prefence of the Deity ; his foul is deftined to remain mid-way between heaven and 
earth. Whoever is killed by a fnake, as a punifhment for fome concealed crime, 
can never appear in the prefence of the Deity ; his foul is doomed to remain mid- 
way between heaven and earth ; yet Gop will deftroy the fnake: but, if it acted by 
Divine orders, Providence fpares it. Should a rich man call the poor with promifes of 
giving them alms, and not perform them, and fhould the poor exhort Gop to make 
him poor too, for his uncharitable deceit, Providence will either punifh him in this 
way, or fome other; but by penance and prayer, he may be pardoned. As a man 
marries a woman at a great expence, fhould fhe be guilty of infidelity, and conceal 
the fin fhe had committed, which is the greateít aggravation of it, Gop will be in- 
cenfed and punifh her, by making her fick, lame, or blind. Whoever commits for- 
nication and conceals it, may dread divine vengeance: to avert falling fick, or 
being otherwife punifhed for his crime ; he muft avow it, pray to be forgiven, and 
facrifice a goat at Dewarry Nad, the fhrine of their houfehold Gop, the blood of 
which is to be fprinkled over the linen, to purify him. If a man cafts a luftful eye 
on his neighbour’s wife, Gop will punifh him; for it is forbidden. Whoever 
takes poifon and dies, can never go to Heaven: his foul will be doomed to wander 
eternally ; he will be convulfed and vomit; with no more than the daily allowance 
of as much rice as can be put on an aurá-leaf (which is fmaller than the zamarind 
leaf), and as much water. Whoever hangs himfelf, fhall never appear in the pre- 
fence of Gop; his foul will have no place affigned it, but he will be doomed to 
wander eternally with a rope about his neck. Whoever drowns himfelf, fhall ne- 
ver appear in the prefence of Gop ; his foul fhall remain mid-way between heaven 
and earth; and Gop has ordained, that whoever drowns himfelf, fhall be doomed 
to work eternally, day and night, without intermiffion, to make the crooked banks 
of a river ftrait, where the ftream ever undermines, as faft as the labourers incef- 
fantly work. Whoever, undirected by the Deity, has the misfortune of being 
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killed by a fall from a tree, his foul is received into the kingdom of heaven, but not 
admitted into the prefence of the Almighty : it is, however, ferved with fuch things 
as are provided for the righteous. Whoever receives favours, and is guilty of the 
ingratitude of abufing his benefa&or, will not be well treated in other places: Gop 
‘will expofe him to mifery for his ingratitude. Whoever falls in battle, is well re- 
ceived by Gop, and fares fumptuoufly; for the Deity is pleafed with his fate. 
Whoever .is loft travelling by water, is well received in Heaven: the Deity will 
. take him unto himfelf. 

The Demauno, or Dewaffy, feems to be more of an oracle; than a priet. Thofe 
‘who wifh to initiate themfelves, reprefent, that by dreaming they can fortell what 
will happen ; that the Beno Gosarn appears to them nightly, and braids their 
hair, from which it grows remarkably long; they muít never cut it; as it is be- 
lieved, if fuch am a& did not prove fatal to them, that, at leaft, their dreams would 
‘no longer be prophetic. This oracle foretells to one perfon, that he fhall have a 
plentiful harveft; to another, that he fhall become rich; a third is told, that he is 
to fall fick ; a fourth, that he fhall die; a fifth, that he fhall be fuccefsful in hunt- 
ing. A family is admonifhed to facrifice and pray at a certain fhrine, to appeafe 
an offended Gop; he prophecies when there will be a fcarcity, and when it will 
rain, Thus, his predictions being verified, the people have faith in them ; and one, 
who is fick, attends him for advice, which is afforded the following morning, . 
when the Demauno has dreamt of the cafe, or Gop, having appeared to him in his 
vifion, informed him what will be the fate of the patient, and what he muft do to 
get well. Another informs him, his crops are not fo good as ufual, and defires to 
know which Gop is offended, and what he muft do to appeafe him. A fportf- 
man informs him, that he is not fo fortunate as ufual, and feeks to know what he 
muft do to be fo. Some afk, at what fhrine they muft make their offerings. All 
who confult this oracle muft make a prefent, and return the following day for an 
anfwer. On the firft full moon of Yanuary, after his infpiration, he fallies out of 
his houfe, runs about, and pretends to be frantick: but neither injures er fpeaks to 
any one, He approaches the door of his chief, and makes figns to have a cock, 
and a hen's egg, brought to him : the latter he immediately eats, and wringing off 
the head of the cock, fucks the reeking blood, and throws away the body ; whence 
he proceeds to unfrequented rivers and jungles, where he remains feven, or nine 
‘days, and is fuppofed to be fed by the Deity, whom he reprefents on his return, 


and when his reafon is reftored, to have treated him fumptuoufly; that God had 
4 S fometimes 
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fometimes feated him on a large fnake, and, at others, made him put his hand into 
the mouth of a'large tiger; but without fear of any danger. On the Despauno's 
emerging from his retreat, he brings with him a large plentain-tree, which he. had 
torn up by the:roots, and places it on the roof of.his houfe; then returns, and brings 
in a large /eedee-tree ; again, brings in a muckmun.tree ; and laftly,.a /eege-tree ;. all 
of which, to the aftonifhment of the people, he, without human affiftance, places, 
in like manner, on the roof of his houfe. It is to be underftood, that thefe trees are 
too large for one man to pluck from their roots and carry ; and that the /cege-tree 
is full of thorns, which cannot be touched with impunity; but, by divine aid, he 
effects thefe wonders. On the night of his return, he reprefents, that the Bkpo 
-GossAr1H appears to him in a vifion, and defires him to facrifice a pigeon or a cock 
to him, with prayers Accordingly, in the morning, having recovered his fenfes, 
'he takes fome oil to befmear the trees he had depofited on the roof of his houfe, 
and fome red paint to make ftreaks on. them ; -over this he fcatters fome undreffed 
rice, and laftly, facrifices the.pigeon, 4o that the blood may fall on the trees; and, 
during this. ceremony, he prays. - 

Henceforward he muft never fit. with or touch any woman but his wife; fhould 
any other woman even. touch ‘him by. accident, it is .fuppofed his predictions would 
fail; or, fhould he marry more.than one wife at a time, the people would have no 
faith in him. Having thus paffed his :noviciate, and obtained the reputation. of a 
good Demauno, he is invited by his chief. to the buffalo-feftival, who puts round his 
neck a red filk thread, with five cowries ftrung on it, and binds a turban on his 
head, befeeching Gop that. he may have power of reftoring health to the fick, ex- 
-orcifing fuch as are pofleffed. of devils, and that. all his predictions may prove true. 
In this manner he is ordained, and officiates at the feftival. A Demauno drinks of 
the reeking blood of all offerings facrificed while.he is prefent. He muft never eat 
beef, or dhas, nor drink milk; for, in doing fo, his prophecies would fail. There 
is no fixed number of Demaunos for the duty of a village: fome have feveral, while 
others have none. The Maungy of every village facrifices a buffalo in either the 
month of Maug, or Phagun, annually: he fixes a day, and defires his vaffale-to at- 
tend, each of whom contributes a portion of grain, oil, or {pirits,-for the feftival: 
.provifions being colle&ed on the day appointed, the Maungy direds his followers 
«what to do. Some cook, others go and cut a large branch of the muckmua (or fic- 
wa) tree, which is brought, and planted before-the Maungy’s door, one. of whofe 
family carries out the kusdone (a facred ftool, with feet) and places,it under the 
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fhade of the muckmun-branch, washes it, rubs it with oil, fpots it with (/fwadra) 
red paint, and binds it with a thread of red filk; the Maunzgy, having made his 
faldm to the ftool, fits on it; the Demauno, or prieft, fits on the ground to his left, 
and prays firft; after which he gives the Maungy a handful of unboiled rice, which 
he fcatters clofe to the muckmun-branch, addreffing himfelf to Gop, to prote& him 
and his dependents, and to be propitious to them, adding a vow to perform and 
hold this feftival annually. During the time of praying, the Maungy’s drums are 
beating, that all within hearing, who are poffeffed of devils, may run, and pick up 
the rice to eat: having gathered it all, they are feized, bound, and taken to a {mall 
diftance from the altar, when the buffalo, with ropes on all his legs well fecured, is 
hamftrung by the Mauzgy, to entertain his barbarous followers, in order that they 
may be diverted by his ftruggles and exertions, in forcing him to the muckmun- 
branch, where his head is cut off; and the perfons poffeffed of devils, who were 
bound, are fet at liberty, and immediately rufh forward to take up the buffalo’s 
blood, and lick it while reeking, When they are fuppofed to have enough, they 
are befprinkled with water, which renders them completely exorcifed, and they re- 
tire to a ftream to bathe: the adherents come forward with their offerings of rice, 
oil, and fpirits, and receive a bleffing from their chief, who has the buffalo’s head 
dreffed, and eats it with the priefts and muficians: the undone being taken into the 
houfe, puts an end to the ceremony of the day. The next morning the adherents 
affemble to feaft on the buffalo and other things which the Maungy furnifhes. At 
the expiration of five days a fowl is immolated, and the blood fprinkled on the 
muckmun-branch, which is taken up, and with the horns and fome of the bones of 
the buffalo, is faftened on the roof of the Maungy’s houfe, where they are left to de- 
cay; in fome places ftages are erected for thefe facred fragments, at the north-eatt 
angle of the Maungy’s houfe. The chief Maungy of a tuppab (which is a 
number of hills that have villages on them), whofe authority is acknowledged 
by the Maungies of the feveral villages in his limits, appoints a time annually 
to pray, that they may have rain enough for their crops. This feftival may 
be held in any month of the year, except Poos, in which they neither marry, 
build a houfe, nor undertake any thing of confequence, confidering it an unlucky 
month. The chief of the tuppab having determined on a day, fends an arra to the 
Maungy of each village, defiring him to attend with twenty or thirty of his men 
by the day fixed on: when affembled they all repair to the place eftablifhed without 
the village, for the ceremony of the Satane: having planted a fmall branch of the 


chagulno ( &ale-trce), the head of a goat is fevered with a fword, that the blood may 
i fall 
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fall on the leaves of the:cbagu/no: the Satane is then reforted to, to afcertain what 
chief will be moft acceptable to the Go» of Rain, to pray to on this occafion ; this 
being fettled, a day is named for prayer, upon which all the Maxngies, with their 
vaffals, affemble at their chief’s, before whofe door the Demauno and Maungy, 
on whom the Satane election has fallen, pray: after which a buffalo is facrificed, 
and the fame forms obíerved as defcribed in the buffalo-feftival: it continues as long 
as the provifions which were prefented by the feveral Maungies laft. The danger 
of a {carcity is thus fuppofed to be averted, and that their crops will flourifh. 

When a Maungy has eftablifhed a village, fhould a tiger infeft it, or the fmall- 
pox, or any plague prove fatal to its inhabitants, it is fuppofed that Ruxry GosA1H 
is defirous of having a fhrine raifed. ‘The Satane is reforted to, to confirm the fup- 
pofition, and the Demauno coníulted. On both agreeing, thefe fteps are fufficient 
to ftop the ravages of any beaft of prey, and to avert any further fatality from the 
ímall-pox. Thus relieved, the Maungy calls the Demauno to get ruxey (a facred 
black ftone) for him ; in compliance with which the Demauno has a vifion, in which 
the Deity appears te him, and informs him where tke god Ruxey is to be found, 
directs him to the fpot, and defires him to raife him with his own hands, and to 
prefent him to the Maungy in the morning. The Demauno gets a branch. of the 

feedee (a tree peculiar to the hills); benjamin is burned before the Mauzgy's door, 
which he fmells, and proceeds, followed by fome men, to the fpot where RuxEx is 
to be found ; having fmelt the godhead, he directs the perfons who were in attend- 
ance to dig for him ; to facilitate their work, water is thrown, to foften the earth ; 
and when Ruxzy is difcovered, the Demauno takes him up, and carries him to the 
Maungy, who immediately fets out, with his divine prefent, in fearch of a large 
tree, about half a mile, or lefs, from the village, under the fhade of which he places 
it, and enclofes it by a fence of ftones, and a hedge of /eege: a fowl and a goat are 
facrificed to the god, whom the Maungy, or fome other acceptable perfon (and it is 
the object of the Satane to find out who is moft virtuous and moft worthy to addrefs 
the god), worfhips and retires. 

At any other time when this god is woríhipped, a fowl and goat are facrificed ; 
and the Maungy, or perfon who prays, is attended by two drummers and an old 
man, who has no wife, and, from age, has no connexion with women, to partake 

' of the offerings with the preacher; of which others, who have forfworn all connexion 
with women and drinking intoxicating liquors, may fhare. Whoever violates this 
vow by drinking or cohabiting with women, it is belieted will become foolifh ; yet 
he may recover his reafon by afking pardon of the god, and by offering a fowl and 

goat, 
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goat, with prayer in facrifice at the fhrine; but he can never be a Hook Moko, or an 
€le& eater, again. 

Idle men and women muft not approach or profane the place where Roxy 1s 
depofited, by fpitting towards him, or by doing any uncleanly a& near it: fhould 
any perfon, through forgetfulnefs, or ignorance, be guilty of any fuch acts, by fpit- 
ting, he will get a fore mouth; and other more offenfive tran{greffions are produc- 
tive of a ftrangury, or flux, refpectively ; and thele difeafes are often confidered as 
the effe&s of fome heedlefs tranfgreffion of the above nature, which is difcovered by 
the Satane, or fuch-like proof: their remedy is to give a fowl to the Maungy, who 
makes an offering of it to the god, who is thus appeafed. If the patient recovers, 
well; if not, the friends go to a neighbouring village, to find out, by the Satane, the 
caufe of their relation's illnefs: if he is not thus relieved, they go to.a fecond ; aud, 
on failing, they confider it as an affliction by the difpenfation of the Supreme Be- 
ing, who will either fpare, fhorten, or prolong the life of the offending patient, ac- 
cording to his wall. 

The C/itaria-feftival is held but once in three years. The celebration of it fo 
feldom is, probably, from its being very expenfive to the Maungy, who bears the 
charge. It is not every village that has a C4a/nad, though he is confidered as the 
Gop that .prefides over the welfare of villages; but, like Ruxzy NAD, he is not 
fuppofed to be effential to their happinefs till the inhabitants are harafied by fome 
plague or peftilence; when the Demauno, on being confulted, informs the Maungy 
that this Deity is defirous of having a Nad raifed ; that effeCting this, and worfhip- 
ping him, will put an end to their misfortunes. The Demauno then dreams of the 
the place where this fhrine is to be found, in the fhape of a black ftone; he proceeds 
in the morning to difcover it, obferving the fame forms as are defcribed in obtain- 
ing Ruxzy Nap; when found, the flone is placed under the fhade of a muckmun- 
tree contiguous to the village, and — no alteration in its form from the 
chiffel. 

Among the preparations for the Cé:taria-feftival, the Maungy muft provide a 
cow, and a piece of red filk, previous to the day fixed for prayer. The Sataue, as 
«fual, is performed, to find out what two of the Maungy’s vaffals will be moft ac- 
ceptable to the god-head to pray. This point being fettled, and every thing ready, 
a day is fixed ; on the eve of this holiday, the piece of filk is cut in two, and one ` 
part given to one of the wives of each of the preachers, with whom their hufbands 


have not cohabited for ten’ or fifteen days previoufly. The Demauno, Maungy, 
Cutwal, 
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Cutwal, Phojedar, "femmadars, and Bundareens, having been invited into one of the 
preachers’ houfes, the Demauno gives water to two Kalewars, one Dolewar, one 
Mangeera, and one YFelaum, to wafh their hands; and thefe muficians are taken 
into the houfe: a feaft is ferved, of which all prefent partake, as foon as the chiefs 
have thrown a little of each difh away, in the name of CHALNAD. I muft here 
digrefs, to obferve, that it is a cuftom through all the hills, to throw a little of their 
meat away at every meal, previous to their eating; and the fame rule is obferved 
in drinking, the intention of which is to avert any bad confequence from any devil 
or evil fpirit having defiled it. The Bandareens, whofe particular province it is, at 
all feftivals, to ferve out the zoddy, or fpirits, perform that office; and the chiefs, 
having fpilled a little alfo in the name of CHALNAD for a libation, the party drink 
and fing all night, in praife of CHiTARIAH GosArH, invoking his protection, the 
muficians, or rather drummers, beating at the fame time; fhould any perfon fing a 
different fong, he is fined a fowl, which is facrificed, and the blood fprinkled over 
the whole party ; during the courfe of the night, they patrole the village five times, 
leading a cow with them; in the morning the Demauno, the two preachers and 
drummers, proceed to Céa/nad with the cow ; having finifhed their prayers, the cow 
is facrificed by one of the preachers, in fuch a manner that the blood may fall on 
the fhrine; a feaft is immediately made of the flefh, and all the men who accom- 
panied them from the village, except fuch as may be difqualified from domeftic 
caufes, partake of it. On their return to the village, they fend notice of their ap- 
proach, that the two wives of the preachers, between whom th ep iece of filk was 
divided, may take off their clothes and ornaments, and tie the filk round their 
middles, covering them from their waifts to their knees; their hair is faftened in a 
knot on the crown of their heads, and every part of their body, which is expofed, 
is {potted with a mixture made of turmeric powdered, and the heart, or white part 
of Indian corn, which is finely ground for that purpofe: part of this is alfo fent 
to the preachers, that they may be {potted in the fame manner, and with it the 
halves of four mats thus prepared. The two women (the whole village, men, wo- 
men, and children, being affembled to fee the proceffion) fet out, one following the 
other, and taking care not to advance the foot which is up beyond the toe of that 
on the ground, to meet the preachers, who obferve the fame pace as their wives ; 
and the mats, as the parties pafs over them, are always taken up and placed again 
before; having paffed each other, the women take place behind the men, and fol- 
low them by the fame ftep at which they at firft fet out, to the houfe of one of 
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the preachers ; when arrived; the men taking one fide, and the women the other, 
they wafh and change their clothes: here the ceremony ends; and the preachers, 
with their wives, are invited to a feaft at.the Maungy's. 

The above is the only feftival where women can affift, or bear any part, as a 
woman never prays in public on thefe hills: it has before been faid, that they are 
to recommend themfelves to the protection of the Supreme Being, morning and 
night. During the time of the above feftival, the compliment of a falam is not 
paid to any perfon. 

Pow GosaArH, or the God of the Road, or Highway, is the firft worfhip young 
men perform, though it is not undertaken till fome accident has induced the perfon 
to confult the Cherreen, or Satane, whether his praying and making an offering will 
be acceptable. ‘This trial is perhaps of itfelf fufficient to confirm the.opinion, that 
Pow GosarH is offended; therefore the young fuppliant vows to worfhip him: 
On the day of thankígiving, on which the new Takalloo is firt eaten of, or on the 
day appointed for the new Kofarane-harveít, he proceeds to a high road, and cleans 
and waíhes a fmall fpace, under the fhade of a young bale-tree : in the centre of 
this he plants a branch of the muckmun-tree ; round it he makes marks and fpots 
with red. paint and with a handful of rice, which he lays clofe to the branch, plac- 
ing a hen's egg on it, on which three ftreaks of red paint were drawn, he invokes, 
the Supreme Being, and God of the Road, to prote& him while travelling, and fa- 
crifices a cock, the blood of which is thrown on the muckmun-branch : the offering, 
being dreffed with rice, is eaten by the.fuppliant and fuch as may have attended 
him: the ceremony ends by breaking the hen's egg, and is never repeated by him 
unlefs he fhould again meet with fome accident while travelling, on which the 
Cherreen, or Satane, is reforted to, for a confirmation of the apprehenfion, that it 
was caufed by Pow GosA1n's refentment, and his defire of being worfhipped. 

Dewary Gosarn, or the god, who is fuppoted to prefide over the welfare of 
families, is the fecond worthip that men perform; there is no fixed time for it: he 
who difcovers by the Cherreen, or Satane, that the welfare of himfe]f and family 
depends on his holding this feftival, diftils fpirits, purchafes a hog, rice, red-paint, 
and oil; and, having fixed on a day, invites his Maungy and friends on the day 
appointed: a {mall {pace before the threfhold is brufhed and wafhed, and a branch 
of the muckmun planted in it: on-this fome red paint is put, as well as marks made 
round it. The Maungy and his officers are taken into the fuppliant’s houfe, when 
pots of fpirits and provifions are given to the former, as well as meat and drink to 

ail 
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all the company : after a fhort repaft, the fuppliant, with a hen’s egg and a handful 
of rice, approaches the muckmun-branch, clofe to which the former is depofited on- 
the latter : during this ceremony, he implores the Supreme Being and DEwAnY 
GosA1sH to be propitious to him and his family. ‘The hog is facrificed by a rela- 
tion, as:an offering to Dewary GosArH, with profeffions of again obferving the 
feftival whenever Dewary Gosain may defire it. A feaft is made with the ob- 
lation, and, at the conclufion, the fuppliant breaks the egg, and’ pulls up the muck- 
mun-branch, which he places on the roof of his houfe. 

KuLL Gosain, or the CERES of the mountaineers, is worfhipped annually by 
cultivators, in the feafon of fowing their fields: the proper time is afcertained by 
confulting the Demauno, and confirmed by either the Cherreen, or Satane, and is 
l attended with more or lefs expence, according to the means of the fuppliant; if 
poor, it is deemed fufficient to make an offering of a cock; thofe who can afford it 
purchafe a cut hog, and a cut goat, diftil fpirits, buy rice, red: paint, and oil, and in-- 
vite the Demauno to affift them in praying, as well as their friends,, chiefs, and 
neighbours, to a feaft. “On the dày appointed the Demauno goes early to aid in 
diftilling fpirits, and in other preparations for the feaft: the chiefs and others, hav- 
ing entered the fuppliant’s houfe, are prefented with meat, and’ fpirituous liquors to 
drink: the Demauno is alfo introduced with two Kalewars, and one Do/éwar : he, . 
and the fuppliant, and the Maungy, facing the middle fupporter of the houfe, pray 
for the welfare of the mafter, making a libation, and throwing down fome meat,. 
in the name of Goomo Gosain, and of Kutt Gosain: the. Demauno and fup- 
pliant burn incenfe, while the Ka/ewars and Dolwar beat, and the Maungy and: 
chiefs eat and drink: after this, the fuppliant proceeds, with the Demauno, mufici- 
cians, and all who may be difpofed to join in the proceffion, to his field, where, at the’ 
ftump of a tree, having cleaned a {mall fpace, and planted a branch of the muckmun, 
and prayed with the forms already defcribed, burning incenfe ; the goat and hog 
are facrificed by a relation. of the fuppliant’s (wlio gets a rupee and a turban for this 
facred office) fo that fome of the blood may fall on the muckmun-branch, and of 
which the Demauno pretends to drink a confiderable quantity : lie gives out that the 
blood digefts in his throat, and does not pafs into his tomach.. 

Of each of thefe offerings, the Maungy is prefented with a fore-quarter for his. 
family, and of the remainder all, except füch whofe wives are in their feparation, 
partake; at the eonclufjon, the Demauno gives water to the muficians, and the fup- 
pliant, to wafh their hands, who return with the latter, and feaft and drink at his. 

! houfe 
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houfe as long as any fragment of the provifions, which had been peus for the: 
féftival, remains. `- 

. The’ Demaune having dedicat any y perfon to worthip GooMo (Sopas and the 
Gherreen, or Satane, having confirmed his ordinance, the fuppliant muft rear a cut 
kid, and cut pig,-for that exprefs purpofe, about two years, more or lefs: having ac- 
quired property enough to perform his. promife, for it.is attended with confiderable 
expence, he fends invitations to his chief and vaffals, to thofe alfo in the neighbour- . 
hood, and to his relations; and, to mark the time for the feftival, a ftring, with, a 
number of knots equal to: the number of days that will intervene, is fent to gach ; 
from thefe ftrings, to avert miftakes, one knot is daily cut : in the interval the fup-. 
pliant is employed in diftilling fpirits, and collecting materials, fuch as rice, oil, red 
paint, &c. when one knot remains, the guefts affemble, and, on the morning of the 
day appointed, {ome of the fuppliant's neighbours, or relations, proceed to the jun- 
gles to cut three fmall: muchmun-trees: before the firit is hewn, a cock is. facrificed, à 
that the blood may fall on it, and fome fpirits thrown on it, as a libation to GooMo:. 
as foon as the branches and bark are ftripped off, two men are fufficient to carry 
each tree, and lay them without the village, where it is their bufinefs to prevent, 
men, goats, or fowls, from touching them; and the: fuppliant, informed of their. 
arrival, fends them drink for their trouble; in the mean time, he takes the chiefs,. 
and their officers, with the two men who had prayed at the Cdittaria-feftival, into 
his houfe, and prefents the Maunxgy with two pots of fpirits and a hog; the De- 
mauno, two Kalewars, and a Dolewar, alfo go in: at their entrance, the Demauno 
gives water to the muficians to wafh their hands; he takes a {mall wicker bafket, 
cantaining about a /eer of rice, on which he puts red paint, and places it with 
two pans near the middle fupporter. During this the Ka/ewars and Dolewar beat, 
and incenfe is burning; the Maungy having made a libation, thrown out fome 
meat, and facrificed the hog, in the fame of their ram he and the. chiefs eat and 
drink. | 

The Demauno, . fuppliant, and muficians, repair to where the trees are; whence 
the trees are brought home, laid lengthwife, eaft and welt; cut the proper length, 
amd the-fuppliant'and. his. wife fprinkle turmerick-water on them; the Demauuno, 
mounting aftride on the one which had,:been firft cut, is carried five times round 
the houfe, when.they are taken in, and, fome earth being dug, are united to the 
middle fupporter (which is. called Goomo J, being firft {potted with red paint, and 
bound with. a red glk thread. Incenfe is burned; and the Demauns, with a hand- 

| AT ful” 
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ful of rice, prays, laying: the tice down,-and placing a hen's egg on it, which had: 
been previoufly thrice ftreaked with red paint: the fuppliant, receiving a handful 
of rice from the Pemauno, allo prays, throwing it onthe egy, when one of his re- 
lations brings up the fat goat, and facrífioes it fo that the blood may fall om: the 
Goomo. For this facred office he gets a rupee and a turban, The Demaunn, fup» 
pliant, and muficians, and all who may be difpoíed to be of the proceffion, proceed: 
to a field, where, fweeping and wafhing near the ftump' of a tree, they plant the 
branch of a muckmun, and round it and or it shake ftreaks of rod: paint; inceníe is 
then burned, and with a handful of rice and: heti's egg, the Denouno and:fuppliant 
repeat the prayers and ceremony which Had: Been obferved in tlie Houfe; when. the 
fat hog and another goat are facrificed by a relation. Some of the blood of theíe 
animals muft fall on the mucknun, and the Denouro drinks of it. 

A fore quarter of each of the offerings being fent to the Maungy, they feaft and 
return: previous to entering the fuppliant’s Boufe, the Demanno gives him’ and the 
muficians water to wafh their hands. The relations of the fuppliant attend him, 
prefent him with fpirits and a cock each, and anoint him, his wives, and children; 
with oil: he facrifices the cocks, makes a libátion, and'throws away fome meat iu 
the name of Goomo: they feaft and drink’ fot two or three days, and then. repair 
to their homes. On the fifth day the ceremony concludes, by the fuppliant’s facri- 
ficing à cock to Goomo Gos TH, and another to Kurt Gosarn. 

Goomo Gosarn is alfo worfhipped as above, with this difference, that the fap- 
pliant does not eat, drink, or fmoke'in his houfe, or partake of any thing that had 
been in his houfe, for feveral days: before the feftrval ; nor is he allowed to partake 
of the offerings: and this prohibition continues for five m after the feftival, which 
is called Oogo/s Goomo Gosain. 

The worfhip of Cuumpau Gosain is fo expenfive, that none but chiefs, of 
men of property, can ever afford it, and thefe not oftener than once in three years; 
and therefore the votaries to this fhrine moft frequently exceed that period for fo 
expenfive a ceremony. They firft confult' the Demauno, and have recoutfe to the 
Cherreen and Satane; both of which muft agree with what the Demasto preferibes, 
before this feftival can be held: when thus ordained, the füppliant muft provide . 
about à dozen hogs, as many goats, about three fcore feers of rice, two of red paint, 
fifteen of oil; about twelve rupees muft be expended in fpirits, and fome {cores of 
cooking pots, difhes, and cups for drinking, laid in, as well as a few peacocks’. tails, 
a fan, three bamboos, nine {core zatdrfa-trees, and fome red Rones, whith are 

ground 
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ground for paint, and alfofome charcogl. Thus prepared, the fuppliant fends.dyings, 
with knots numbering :the intervening days, with invitations to his relations .and 
neighbouxing,chiefs, .On the day .appeinted {ome thoufands affemble, and are va- 
sowfly.employed. ‘Some grind thexsed:ftone.for paint, others charcoal to mix with oil, 
while a -great number are occupied in Aripping: the bark off the natdria, which ig 
effected in. one.piece. of four cubits Jong, iby -bruifing it; three bamboos are then 
made ftzaight by oil. dnd fize, and ace pf the fame length with the zatdéria-bark ; a 
fat hog, grain, and fewesal pots. of Spirits, are fent to the workers. ‘The-red ftone 
and charcoal being ground, are mixed feperately with oil, and a quantiy of 
hogs’ blood .added.to -both: the bagke of tbe watária have about a cubit- of the 
lower ead of .each blackened with the charcoal, another .cubit is left of the natural 
colour, and above it ene. cubit is painted. sed ; caps ef wood are fitted on the bam- 
boos, and necks.made.in them x. onone of shpfe, four. (core. andan half of barks are 
bound with twine dipped. in.sil.; on the fecond, three fcore are. bound, and on the 
third, one {cone and a-half; : she heads of. thefe.threc- are. ornamented | with. a profu- 
fion of peacocks’ tail feathers, thus, gneparad ; -they-axc-called CHUMDA H. GOSA IH, 
and carried to the fuppliant's honde, where for-the workmen a hog is dreffed with 
grain, that they may be feafted for ‘their trouble: a hog, two pots of fpirits, grain, 
and falt, are prefented to every ahief, for -himfelf and vaífals, who honours the fup- 
pliant with his company; as much is alfo, given to his own relations, and a like 
quantity to the relations of his wives, and meat and drink is diftributed to all af 
fembled. The women, who drefs thefe provifions, exclufive of their daily hire, 
have a hog given to them, that they may eat together, as they are not allowed to 
feaft with the men. 

"The C4umdab-bamboos having been brought about evening, and placed againft 
the fuppliant’s houfe, he and the Demauno rub the ends on the ground with oil, 
and mark them with red paint; when the latter, with a hen’s egg and a handful of 
rice, prays, obferving the ufual ceremony, that CHuMDAH Gosain may be propi- 
tious to the fuppliant, who follows-his example, and alfo makes an offering of a cut 
‘hog, which he facrifices fo that the blood may fall on the bamboos ; the largeft of 
which, or one with the greateft number of barks pendant to it, he prefents to one of 
his relations; the fecond in fize to one of his wife's relations; and the third to any 
volunteer.. The three perfons thus favoured, fupport the Chumdabs by cloth tied 
round their waifts, and balance them with their hands, dancing as long as they can: 


when fatigued, they are relieved indifcrimipate]y, without any diftin@ion ; and this 
| amufement, 
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amufement, with mufick, continues all night. In the morning the Demauno and 
fuppliant pray at the middle fupporter of the latter's houfe, with the ufual forma, 
when a cut goat is brought as an offering, and facrificed by a relation: hence they 
repair to his field, taking with them the Céumdad, and again pray near the tump 
of a tree, where a {mall {pace is brufhed and wathed for the purpofe, and a branch 
of the muckmun planted, in addition to the egg and rice depofited there by the De- 
.mauno and fuppliant: a fhrine for Kuti Gosain is wafhed, rubbed with oil, red 
paint put on it, and bound with a red filk thread, and placed clofe to the muckmun- 
branch, when a goat and two hogs are facrificed by a relation, that tlie blood may 
fall or be fprinkled on the fhrine C4umdah and branch. For this office he gets a 
rupee and a turban: the offerings being. drefled, are eaten with grain: ‘the party 
having feafted, return, bringing with them the Céumdabs, which are carried five 
times round the fuppliant’s houfe, and then ‘placed againft eaves, where they remain 
five days; at the expiration of which, a eer of takallone is ferved out to évery per- 
‘fon who applies for it, at the fuppliant's houfe; but four men are ftationed at each 
of the four doors, that every perfon who goes out with the ze£a//oze, may receive a 
blow with the open hand from each of the four. men ftationed at the door he paffes 
out of. At the conclufion of this ceremony the C4umdab-bamboos are taken into 
the houfe, and fufpended to the roof; the fuppliant repairs to the field, and makes 
an offering of a hog, and prays at the fhrine of Kutz Gosaiu, whence he returns 
‘and facrifices a goat at the middle fupporter of his houfe, with prayer: thefe offer- 
ings are dreffed, and, as is cuftomary, they feat on.them. - 

When the ofarane (a fmall grain like what the lowlanders call co//ye/, is reaping 
in November, or the beginning of December, a feftival is held as a thankfgiving be- 
fore the new grain is eaten of. Materials for a feaft being prepared, a day is fixed 
by the Maungy, who invites the chiefs of the neighbouring villages. On the day 
appointed, the two men who prayed at the C4:taria-feftival, proceed to Chalnad to 
‘pray, and facrifice a goat, which, with fome 4ofar4ze, is an offering at the Nad to 
Curranian GosAiH. On their return to the village, the Maungy has his. £ondone 

brought out, on which he prays and immolates a fowl. During this, the-duzga- 
"reabar, or vaífalé, repair to their fields, offer thankfgiving, make an oblation to 
' Kurt GosaA1n, and return to their houfes to eat of the new 4ofaranme. As foon 
as the inhabitants affemble at the Maungy’s houfe, the men fitting on one fide, and 
the women on the other, the Phojedar prefents a hog, a meafure of kofarane, and a 
pot of fpirits, to the Maungy, in the name of his vaffals, by whom thefe had been 
j l contributed, 
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contributed. On receiving them, he bleffes ‘his vaffals, and exhorts them to induftry 
and good behaviour; after which, making a libation in the names of all their gods, 
and of their dead, he drinks, and alfo throws a little of the 4o/arane away, repeating 
the fame pious exclamations ; which ceremony is the commencement of the feftivity 
and drinking that lafts for feveral days. 

On reaping the takallone (Indian corn) in Augup or September, there is alfo a fef- 
tival Each man repairs to his field, with either a hog, goat, or fowl, to facrifice 
to KuLL Gosain, to whom he prays; and, having feafted, returns home, where 
another repaft is prepared; and on this day it is cuftomary for every family in the 
village to diftribute a little of what they: have prepared for their feaft to every houfe. 

Should any perfon eat of new hofarane ox takallone before the feftival and publick 
thankfgiving at the reaping of thefe crops, the Maungy fines the offenders a cock; 
which is facrificed by the two preachers at the fhrine of CAsttdriab. 

‘The mountaineers are reprefented to have in general an amorous. difpofition ; 
their folicitude and attentions, when in love, are faid to be unceafing. If feparated 
but for an hour, the lovers are miferable; they conceal their meat to prefent to each 
other privately. The lady dreffes whatever nice things fhe can fecret from her 
parents, to treat her lover with; and he prefents her with rings and beads, and 
treats her with toddy. They go to market, and exchange paun and tobacco; and, 
on their return, fhould they perceive an acquaintance, they feparate, to avoid being 
feen in company; but by affignation foon meet again. They retire to fleep toge- 
ther, but feldom are guilty of that indifcretion which is irreparable, though the fine 
for fuch imprudent conduct, which the parties are afraid to conceal, is a hog and a 
goat to the Manngy, who facrifices them on the fpot where frailty made them tranf- 
greís, and fprinkle fome of the blood on them, to wath out the ftain from hie land, 
or rather to appeafe an incenfed deity, who fails not to punifh fuch abomina- 
tions. Thus when a virgin is deflowered with her confent, the blood of the offer- 
ing is fuppofed to atone for their fin. Should the couple agree to come together as 
man and wife, the Maungy proclaims it; and they are immediately confidered to 
be married, without any further ceremony or expence. The man. has the option of 
taking her for his wife: fhè however has the privilege of demanding a regular mar- 
riage, which implies the ufual prefents, and the time for the wedding is fixed. 

Polygamy i is allowed. A man may: marry as. many wives as his circumftances 
will admit of; that i ‘is, as often as he can defray the expences of the nuptials. When 


he fees a girl whom he wishes to efpoufe, he fends a friend to her parents to afk 
her 
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her in marriage: they-refer him to the lady. Should he obtain her confent, heec- 
quaints the parents, who defire him to return to the fuiter, to advife him of their 
acquiefcence, and that he may prepare the ufual prefents af poonate (beads), and 
tubacane (a ring for the-neck), to prefent to the lady; which being accepted, fheis 
confidered betrothed to him; and he, as foon as he can procure money for the 
expence of the nuptials, muft provide a turban for the lady's father, with one ru- 
pee; alfo a'rupee and a piece of cloth for her mother; and a rupee and a. piece of 
cloth for fevera! of the neareft relations. Thefe and the materials for the marriage- 
feaft being provided, a day is fixed, on which the bridegroom, with his relations, 
proceed to the bride's father's houfe, where they are feated on cots and mats, and 
after a:repaft, the bride’s father taking his daughter's hand, and giving it to the bride- 
groom, he publickly admenithes him to ufe her well and kindly, and not to murder 
her; threatening to retaliate; but if fhe mould die a natural death, or by means of 
the devil, it cannot be helped. On the conclufion of this exhortation, the bride- 
groom, with the little finger ef his right-hand, marks the bride's forehead with red 
paint, and the fame little finger being linked with the little finger of the bride's 
right-hand, he leads her out of the houfe to his own. -At the expiration of five 
days, the bridegroom, with the bride, returns to her father's well ftocked with pro- 
vifions for feafting, and having paífed two or three days with their parents, they £o 
home, and the ceremony concludes. 

A man dying and leaving widows, his younger brothers, or younger coufins of 
the firft and fecond degrees, or nephews, may receive the widows as wives. If the 
parties agree on thefe occafions, the children go with their mother: if the widow 
prefers returning to her relations, the children under ten years of age go with her, 
and fhe is entitled to a rupee and a piece of cloth annually, for bringing them up. 
When arrived at that period of life, they are fent to the relation of their father who 
paid their mother for taking care of them. When a woman has ten children, her 
eldeft brother may claim one; the right is acknowledged from .cuftom, though it 
cannot be enforced. The child thus adopted by an uncle, is treated as, and has 
every privilege of, his own children. Should this fon by adoption arrive at 
manhood, die, and leave property, it is equally divided between the adopter and the 
father of the deceafed, | | | 

A man defirous of marrying a widow, deputes a friend to afk her in marriage. 
Should fhe confent, fhe refers him to her late hufband's relations, the neareft of 


whom, for his acquiefcence, is entitled to two rupees and a turban. ` The parents 
of 
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of the widow are next confulted. Should they approve, they are entitled to fome 
trifling: prefents, on which the father gives his daughter's hand, exhorting the bride- 
groom, 28 related i in the defcription of a marriage. The red paint is not ufed on a 
fecond marriage: a feaft concludes the whole. 

A man cannot marry a relation, though he may marry his wife's fifter, except in 
the inftance of. younger brothers, coufins, and. nephews, receiving one each, or more, 
of their fenior kinfman's widows, who are treated and confidered as wives, though 
there is no expence or ceremony attending their union: 

Should a girl be compelled by her parents to marry a man whom. fhe diflikes, 
and fhould fhe be unhappy, and leave her hufband, and in defpair put an end to 
herfelf, the parents get a court appointed, to inquire how their fon-in-law behaved. 
to their daughter: if it fhould appear; that he treated her cruelly, he is confidered. 
guilty of murder, and fined, but not fo heavily, as is common for the commutation 
of blood; if on the contrary it fhould appear, that he behaved. well to her, it is- 
deemed fuicide. 

Should a married woman elope with: a mam, and the party be purfued, feized. 
and brought back, judges are appointed. to-try the man, who is generally fined one-- 
or two fcore of rupees: the haíband. may or may not receive his wife, and the fe- 
ducer has to pay the fine. | 

A man, convicted of having committed adultery,.is fined twenty or thirty rupees; 
he is alfo. obliged to furnifh a hog, the blood of which, being fprinkled on.the adul-- 
terer and adulterefs, wafhes away their fin, and, it is believed, will avert divine 
vengeance : the ceremony ends with a feaft, and, the parties thus purified, the huf- 
band and friends.are reconciled. The adulterefs.in: general reveals the fecret ; asa. 
fuperftitious idea is entertained, that, if concealed, the inhabitants of the. village will: 
be vifited by a plague, or that a tiger or venomous animal will deftroy them. 
When any of thefe happens, it is religioufly believed’ to proceed. from. the immo-- 
rality and evil doings-of fome individual, and as a punifhment for fome concealed: 
fin ; to difcover which they have practices, in which they place implicit faith : one: 
is called Satane, and is as follows: A place large enough for a man to fit in, is. 
brufhed and wafhed, in the, middle of which a fmall branch of the da/e-tree is. 
planted, and a perfon fits eppofite to it, another fupplies him. with a few grains of. 
rice, on a dale leaf, fome of which he: throws on the branch, the remainder he is to 
eat, the perfon who gave it liim repeating, thàt he is to fwallow it in the names of 


all the inhabitants of the village ;. in which fhould the finner be, it is believed. 
. Gop 
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Gop will make him throw up the rice: fhould this happen, he is next to eat fome 
in the names of families, and again in the name of all the individuals who compofe 
that on which the Satane proof falls. Another is called Cherreen, and is thus: A. 
ftone is fufpended to a firing, which, it is believed, will be toffed to and fro, on the 
name of the village, family, and offender. The third is called Gobercen, and is of a 
more feriaus nature than the two former. A pot with fome cow-dung, oil, and 
water, is put on the fire; when boiling, a ring is thrown in; each perfon ap- 
proaches to take out the ring, calling on Gop to prote& him if innocent, and to 
burn him if guilty : on this trial, it is believed, the innocent will efeape unhurt in 


' taking out the ring, and that the guilty perfon will be feverely burned, without. 


a 


being able to put his hand into the pot, as the mixture, it is faid, will boil up to 
meet his hand. ' 

When a married man has been detected in committing fornication, his wife or 
wives may infift on a hog or goat being facrificed, to fprinkle the blood over him: 
being thus purified, it is believed this ceremony expiates divine vengeance, which 
would fooner or later alight on him or fome of his family, for this fin. 

Witchcraft and forcery are moft firmly believed, and accidents or difeafes, which 
elude their little {kill in medicine, are attributed to fome perfon fuppofed to be fkiil- 
ed in thefe arts, who has bewitched them ; when fuch a conviction is admitted, the 
Cherreen is confulted, and again the PRA both repeatedly, till fome perfon be 
named: to confirm this ideal proof, which is received as infallible, an ordeal is un- 
dertaken, and, on the part of fuch perfon (fuppofod to be bewitched) five men are 
employed, who are qualified, and acquainted with this mode of trial; fuch as are 
born. immaturely cannot be engaged in it: thefe five proceed to a retired place on 
the banks of a river, before day-light, taking with them wood of a particular kind, 
and make a fire to heat an iron: one of thefe is to touch the iron when red hot 
with his tongue, but is firft to bathe : while he is performing his ablution, the others 
heat the iroh : when red hot, a little rice is thrown on it, in the name of the perfon 
accufed of witchcraft, and BiR MAH, the God of Fire, exhorted to do juftice : if it 
confumes, he is confidered guilty; if not, not: the Tdtoo, or perfon who touches 
the iron, keeping one foot in the water, puts the iron to his tongue, and muft repeat 
it as often as nine times, if the firft and fecond touch does not burn, which however 
cannot happen: on the Táto being burned, the party return before fun-rife, and, 
on their approach to their village, the friends of the fick perfon are called out to fee 
the Td/o?'s topgue; the perfon accufed may object to the trial, and-infift on its 

^ being 
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being held over agais, that two perfons may go on his part to witnefs it; on this 
proof, the unfortunate períon is feized and punithed, till he or fhe acknowledges the 
crime: it muft be alfo told who inftru&ed bim, or her, in the practice of this evil 
art; the Chourage, or warlock, is now brought to the fick perfon, to exorcife him 
from his fpell: fhould he recover, the Cbeurega is compelled to pay one rupee to 
him, one to the Meangy of the village, one to the four perfons who witneffed the 
ordeal, and eight annas to Tázoo: on the other hand, fhould he die, the Cbouraga 
muft either fuffer death, or redeem his life (at the option of the friends of the de- 
ceafed) at the price eftablifhed for the commutation of blood: again the friends of 
the Céouraga may retaliate on the perfon, whom their relation accufed of having 
inftru&ed him in forcery. 

It is not uncommon for two neighbours to agree, when their refpe&ive wives are 
pregnant, that the offspring, in the event of their being a boy and a girl, thall be 
married to each other : on thefe occafions, the ceremony may be performed when the 
parties are about eight or ten years old. Should the father of the girl violate the 
engagement, and give his daughter to another perfon, the father of the boy will ob- 
tain a fine equal to the expence of a marriage, which is rated according to their cir- 
cumítances ; whereas, fhould the father of the boy, notwithftanding his contract, 
marry his fon before he has performed his part, the father of the girl is entitled to a 
fine of a turban and one rupee ; after which it may ftill be performed, or not, as the 
parties mutually agree. 

When a woman is in labour, four or five of her relations and neighbours affemble 
to attend her; amongft thefe, the moft experienced does the duty of a midwife ; 
thé woman keeps her houfe for five days, and her hufband attends her, during which 
he muft not enter any perfon’s houfe, or field, nor until he and his wife have wafh- 
ed their clothes and bathed : on this day the child is named by the father; but, if hc 
be not prefent, the mother gives a name ; however this name may be changed be- 
fore the child is weaned; after this they go out as ufual ; the women who attended 
her in child-bed are entitled to a feaft, are anointed with oil, and their foreheads 
painted red, a piece of cloth is given to the one who performed the office of a mid- 
wife, and a little grain or fome other trifling acknowledgment, to the others for their 
friendly affiftance. 

When a child dies that is not weaned, the father fends a friend to his Maungy, 
to folicit ground to bury the body, which, being complied with, the corpfe is car- 

"ried to the grave, in a place allotted for public burial, and interred with its head to 
4U the 
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the north: for infants of this defcription, no further ceremony is obferved ; but, 
when a child dies that has been weaned, at the expiration of five daye, the relations 
and neighbours are invited to a feaft called Boge, which being prepared, the father, 
or neareft male relation, takes a little of every thing that may be drefled, and proceeds 
to the road leading to the burying-ground, where he throws them away in the name 
of Gop and the deceafed, the intention of which is to avert the like misfortune in 
future, and returning to his houfe, the company are feafted, all obferving the fame 
cuftom of throwing away a little in the name of Gop and the deceafed, previous to 
eating. Another entertainment, fimilar to this, is given at the expiration of a year, 
and, annually, at the thankfgiving for reaping the sakaloo and kofarane : fome of each 
of thefe grains are thrown away in the name of Gop and of the deceafed. 

When a child is ftill-born, the body is put into an earthen pot by the women 
who attend, and ‘covered with leaves; the father carries the pot into the jungles, 
places it near the ftem of a tree, and covers it with fome brufh wood, where he 
leaves it, and there 1s no further ceremony. 

"The corpfe of a perfon dying of the fmall-pox, or meafles, is taken with the bed- 
ftead into a jungle about a mile from the village, and placed under the fhade of a 
tree, where the body, the bedftead, and clothes, are covered with leaves and branches, 
and left: thofe who attend the funeral, bathe before they return to their homes: 
at the expiration of a year, the relations, being prepared for a feftival, proceed out 
of the village, on the road leading to where the body was placed, with all whom 
they invite; where one of the kinfmen having prayed, and thrown away a {mall 
portion of the feaft, and made a libation in the name of the deceafed, the party af- 
fembled partake of it, and return. The bodies of moft others, dying a natural 
death, are buried, and the caufe affigned for difpofing of the bodies of thofe who 
die of the fmall-pox as defcribed above, is a fuperftitious idea, that fuch an a& will 
avert any further fatality ; whereas, if buried, it will continue to rage, and carry 
off every inhabitant of the village, which is reported to have happened formerly. 

When a young man, or virgin, who is marriageable, dies, the father, or neareft 
relation, fends a friend to folicit four cubits of ground, to bury the deceafed, from 
the Maungy, who afks if the relations propofe putting the bedftead into the grave 
with the body, in which cafe a rupee is paid to him for the purchafe of a hog. No 
time is loft in carrying the body to the burying-ground, where a grave of a foot and 
a half or two feet deep, being dug north and fouth, the head is placed towards the 
former point ; the body is covered with pieces of green wood laid acrofs it; after 

this 
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this fome long .grafs, and then the earth which had been taken out, is thrown over 
the grafs ;. to conclude, {mall ftones are laid to encompafs the grave, and a few over 
the middle of the body. No women or girls are allowed to go to funerals, nor are 
prayers faid: on the return of the party, it is cuftomary for the whole to wath 
their legs and arms previous to entering their houfes. 

"The hog which the Maungy had. purchafed with the rupee, that was paid for 
permiffion to depofit the bedítead with the corpfe, is facrificed by him ; the liver 
being taken out and roafted, the Maungy takes a {mall bit, and cafting it away with 
fome of the blood, in the name of Gop and of the. deceafed, the remainder is di- 
vided among fuch men as may be prefent, who repeat what the Maury had faid, 
throwing a little away before they eat ; after this repaft, the carcafe is divided; the 
Maungy feparating a fore-quarter for his family, fhares on the remainder in pro- 
portion with every inhabitant of the village. At the expiration of five days, the 
Boge is obferved, and every family in the village, or as many as the relations can 
entertain, are invited; when the father has performed the ceremony of carrying a 
little of every thing that is dreffed, with fonf€ fpirits, provided folely for the purpofe 
of a libation, to the road leading to the burying-ground, and there caft them away in 
the name of Gop and of the deceafed ; the company aflembled, are all ferved, 
whether male or female, old or young, on feparate leaves, and each, previous to eat- 
ing, obferves the ceremony of throwing fome away, as already related. Another 
Boge is held at the expiration of a year, differing only from the former in the free 
ufe of liquors: at the annual thankfpiving for the reaping of the takd/ and kofar, 
fome of each is thrown away in the names of deceafed kinfmen, for one or more 
years, according to the degree of propinquity and eftimation in which each was 
held; it however ceafes at any time, that the furvivors remove from the village in 
which their kinfman died. , 

When a chief of opulence and high rank is dangeroufly ill, he orders his relations, 
male or female, and vaífals, to be affembled ; as foon as they attend him, he inform: 
them of his fituation, and, as they will obferve he has not long to live, he defires 
them not to grieve, but to be comforted, and points out the fon whom he wills to 
be his fucceffor: here primogeniture has no preference: if he be a fon he mutt 
fucceed*, a daughter cannot; though an idiot, it is to be underftood his right, and 


* Jn fome of the tuppabs, a fon may be fet afide, and the fucceffion may be bequeathed to a brother, as i» now the 
cafe in Munneecarry; the prefent chief, brother to the late Maungy, who left a fon a minor, lucceeded by defire of the 


deceafed, and receiyed his brother's widows as wives. 
fome 
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fome near kinfman is named by the dying man to be his fon’s guardian: to him he 
bequeaths his territories and fortune (though certain fams or parts are to be diftri- 
buted) and defires them to look to him for protection. On his death a drum is beat 
to announce it to fuch as are at a diftance, that they may attend to fee the body, 
which is not removed, before the vaffals collect together to be witneíles of the fad; 
it is then carried without the village, clofe to which: it is interred on the bedftead, 
in the fame manner as related of a young man’s or virpin’s funeral. A piece of 
filk is fpread over the grave, and ftones placed fo as to prevent the wind blowing 
it off: a hut is erected to fhelter it, and, round the whole, a fence of bamboos or 
ftones: the mourners, on their return, obferve the ufual oblation, and are feafted, 
but throw away fome of whatever they have to eat or drink, in the name of Gop 
and of the deceafed, previous to tafting it; all who come are thus treated in fuccef- 
fion for five days, when the firft Boge is kept, when the only difference betwen it 
and that of a Dungarria, or vafial, is the greater expence from a concourfe of relations, 
and adherents affembling, and that fpirits are provided for them: at the feftivals for 
reaping the za£d/ and 4ofer, fome of @ach is thrown away on the road leading to 
the grave as already defcribed. At the expiration of a year, the chief's relations and 
vaflals being invited for their fecond Boge, the Demauno and the heir pray at his 
door for the deceafed, when all affembled partake of the feaft, with the ufual cere- 
mony : at the conclufion of this the fortune and goods of the deceafed are divided ; 
the heir. taking one half, the other is equally divided among the fons, brothers, and 
nephews by the brother's fide.  Nephews by fifters do not fhare; the widows may, 
if the parties agree, go with any of their late hufband's younger brothers, or ne- 
phews by the brother's fide, as wives. If however the parties do not agree to come 
together, the mother of the heir has the option of remaining with her fon, or of 
returning to her relations; the other widows muft do the latter. 

When a martied woman dies, the widower obíerves the ufual Boge at the two 
ftated periods: he is not allowed to marry before the performance of the fecond, or 
at the expiration of a year; and it is cuftomary to prefent the neareft kinfman of 
his deceafed wife with one rupee and a turban, after which he may efpoufe as many 
wives as he pleafes, or has fortune to maintain. 

The body of a perfon who dies of a dropfy ( Narat ), is carried and thrown into 
a river; if buried, it is apprehended the fame diforder would return, infe& and 
carry off the other inhabitants. The funeral party having caft the body into the 
water, proceed to another part of the river to bathe, and there, having brought a 

fowl 
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fowl and fome takdl, or rice, fome of each is thrown into the water, in the name 
of Gop and of the deceafed, by all who are prefent, before they eat. This 
is the only Boge which is obferved for perfons dying of a dropfy, though, at the 
thankígiving, for reaping the Takalloo or Kofar, fome of each is thrown away in 
their names. 

When a perfon has been killed by a tiger, the body, or any part of it that is 
found, is covered with the branches of trees. On the fifth day the relations of the 
deceafed, with a large party, proceed to the place where the remains of their kin{- 
man lay, taking with them a new earthen veflel, a goat, and ten or fifteen {eers of 
Takdl, or rice. Being arrived at the fpot, one of the neareft relations prays for the 
deceafed, in which he is accompanied by the Demauno; at the end of their prayers, 
the former fcatters fome grains of rice, and cuts off the head of the goat, naming 
Gop and the deceafed: the moment he fevers the head, he rufhes into the midít of 
the party, who furround him; the Demauno at the fame time feizes the head of the 
goat, fucks the reeking blood, and is fuppofed to become frantic: he cafts the head 
from him and fprings after it, endeavouring to imitate the tiger, and making a hide- 
ous noife as like that beaft as he can; he looks about for the preacher, whom it is the 
bufinefs of the party to conceal, and prevent his touching; fhould he'in his exer- 
tions accomplifh this, a fuperftitious opinion is entertained that the poor preacher 
will infallibly fall a facrifice to a tiger: when the Demauno is well wearied by his 
. pranks, the head of the goat is put under ground in the earthen veffel ; this fpeedily 
reftores his reafon, and the preacher comes out in fafety : the party thence retire to 
a {mall diftance, have a feaft and return to their homes : at the expiration of a year, 
the fecond Boge is held for the deceafed, in the fame manner as for any other re- 
lation, and the fame attention is paid to his memory, on reaping the Takalloo and 
Kofar. a 

When any perfon dies of the Moogdo, or Kory, a difeafe in which the extremities 
decay and drop off, the body is buried with the ufual ceremony, and the Boge is 
twice obferved as ufual, at which every fort of flefh, except goats’, may be eaten; 
fith is alfo forbidden: in that difeafe, goats’ flefh and fith are not allowed to the pa- 
tient, which is the caufe of their being forbidden at the Boge. 

Such as die of an epilepfy, are buried with the ufual ceremonies; at their Boge, 
hogs’ flefh is forbidden, becaufe thofe who are fubje& to the epilepfy, are not allow- 


ed to eat it. 
Perfons 
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Perfons who are killed, and fuicides, are buried with the ufual ceremony above 
recited. | | S sg 

When a Demauno dies, his body is carried into the jungles and placed under the 
fhade of a tree, where it is covered with leaves and branches, and left on the bed- 
ftead on which he died ; the objection to interring his remains is a fuperftitious idea, 
that he becomes a devil, and that, if buried, he would return and deftroy the inha- 
bitants of the village; whereas, by placing the body under a tree, he is thus com- 
pelled to play the devil in fome other: the ufual Boge ceremonies are obferved, but 
cows’ flefh forbidden to be eaten at them: fhould a Demauno eat of it, Gop in. his 
wrath would caufe all his functions to fail in their effect. 

It fometimes happens, that very old men, when they are very dangeroufly ill, 
defire their defcendants and relations to be affembled, to whom they give directioris 
about the difpofal of their body, that is, if they wifh not to be buried, fome direc 
their remains to be placed under the fhade of a tree, while others order them to be 
thrown into a river; their will in this refpe& is ftri&ly attended to, and the two 
Boge ceremonies are obferved. 

Before the chiefs of the hills put themfelves under the prote&ion of the Engiifh 
government, wrongs and injuries committed by the inhabitants of one village on 
that of another, were in general decided by the fword ; but difputes and differences, 
whether with regard to property or otherwife, between inhabitants of the fame town, 
were always fettled by the Maungy and his officers; the firft of them in rank is the 
Cutwal, who is the chief's deputy, next the Phojedar, and laftly the Semmadars, 
who have a certain number of men under their authority, to infpect the condu& of 
the inhabitants, and report it to the Péyedar; to thefe, old and experienced men 
were added, and ufually called in to affift, when the fubje& of litigation was of im- 
portance; at prefent, none but trifling diffutes are fettled by thofe officers: for 
murder, and all capital crimes, the delinquents are brought to Bhdgalpore or Rajámc- 
hall, to be tried by an affembly of the chiefs, agreeably to the engagements entered 
into by Mr. CLEVELAND with the head Maungies. Though the Maungies of all 
the villages 4ifo affemble on thefe occafions, none but the Sirdar Maungies, or 
chiefs of Tuppabs, and their Nazbs, or deputies, fit in judgment: on paffing fentence, 
it is cuftomary for them to afk the inferior Maungies, if the decree be not juft; 
fhould thefe queftion it, another examination takes place, when the decifion may be 
the fame or amended. 

I have been prefent at feveral of thefe trials: the forms obferved, were firft to 
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fwear in the judges according to their faith; this being peculiar, their various ways 

of taking an oath, may not be thought unworthy of defcription. The hill word 

Deebeen is an oath ; there is no particular officer for adminiftering oaths ; any per- 

fon may do it: the form in general ufe at thefe trials, is, for a mountaineer to put a 

little falt on the blade of a Tu/war or {cimitar, when he fays, “ If you decide con- 

trary to your judgment and falfly, may this falt be your death :' the perfon fwear- 

ing having repeated this imprecation and applied it to himfelf, the part of the blade 

where the falt is, is held above his mouth, which he opens, and it is wafhed off into 

his mouth with fome water, that he may fwallow it. Thofe who, from indifpofi- 
tion or infirmity, do not like to fwallow the falt, repeat the path, putting their hand 
on two arrows fixed tranfverfely in the ground, at about a cubit’s diftance, with 
fome falt between them. On fome occafions a man {Wearing repeats the oath, with 
his hand on a fword, while others repeat it, laying hold of any perfon’s hand ; and 
all thefe forms are confidered equally binding. Next, the commitment and charge 
are read and explained by the colle&or's officer, in his, the colle&or's, prefence ; 
then the delinquent muft ftate his defence or confefs his crime, fitting on his hams; 
after which the Maungy and Phojedar of the village, where it was committed, de- 
clare what they know of it: here the criminal is apparently his own accufer, by ne- 
ver deviating from truth ; the vice of lying being confidered an aggravation of any 
crime ; but I have known the accufed refufe to fpeak ; (for lying has not obtained 
much among thefe highlanders). A man convicted of falfehood, or who violates a 
promife, is called Pe/7ar y, the meaning of which is, a perfon to whom no credit is 
due, though he fhould even fpeak truth, and whofe profeffions or promifes are not 
to be depended on: fuch a perfon is.not admitted on any arbitration, or on any 
committee to fettle trivial differences. 

Formerly when a man ofone village had a claim upon an inhabitant of another, it 
was not uncommon, if the latter denied it, and refufed to have the matter brought 
to trial, for the complainant to apply to the chief of his village, to unite with the 
heads of one or two others, to whom prefents were made in proportion to the na- 
ture of the difpute, to form a junction with all their vaffals, to plugder the village 
where juftice was denied, and to carry off the offender: the divifion of the booty 
was according to the rates allowed the Maungies, their officers, and vaflals; in fuch 
ftoublefome times much was not taken, as all property, not of immediate ufe for do- 
meftic purpofes, was ufually concealed ; the chiefs could therefore only have the 


firft choice of the utenfils and apparel, which fell into their hands. The relations 
and 
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and chief of the village, from which the captive was taken, after fome time were 
wont to fend a prefent to the complainant, acknowledging the demand, and pro- 
mifing to abide by the award, which arbitrators fhould give, on his being releafed : 
thefe conditions were complied with, the prifoner was enlarged, and he and his re- 
lations had ts make good the lofs fuftained by the inhabitants of the plundered vil- 
lage, as well as to pay the coft of the arbitration. 

It fometimes happened on fuch occafions as the above, that the inhabitants of the 
village, intended to be plundered, got intelligence of the defign, and the caufe of 
it; on which it was ufual for the Maungy to call on his vaflal, to anfwer to the 
accufation : if he acknowledged it, an ambaffador was difpatched to the complainant 
defrring him to defift from, his intention, and to name arbitrators that juftice might 
be done ; on the other hand, if the charge was denied and the accufed exhorted 
his chief to ftand on the defenfive, with an affurance that he would either prove his 
innocence, after the invafion, or make good the lofs fuftained on both fides, the vaf- 
fals were affembled and ftationed to guard every avenue leading to the village: 
night attacks were moft common; but thefe precautions were in general fuffcient 
to induce the aífailants to defer a fcheme, which was merely to plunder, and, as 
long as the defendants were alert, nothing was attempted; the invaders therefore 
kept in their neighbourhood, and, when they were haraffed by watching, the party 
advanced, and a man was fent forward to fcatter a foporific duft to windward of 
the village, which, it was believed, would put every inhabitant in it to fleep in lefs 
than an hour after dark: in this perfuafion they rufhed on to plunder, and, carrying 
off all that was valuable, retreated ; foon after which a deputation was fent from the 
defpoiled village, defiring an arbitration to be appointed, to try whether the accufa- 
tion was juft, which was alleged againft the inhabitant of it; ; if proved, he was 
bound to make good the lofs fuftained, as well as to commute the lives that might 
have been loft on both fides; on the other hand, if acquitted, all this fell on the 
accufers. 

When a man by accident killed one of his brother fportímen in hunting, it was 
cuftomary for&he party to carry the body to the village, where the relations of the 
deceafed, having declared the party had no right to flay their kinfman, fet out and 
‘implored the affiftance of a neighbouring Maungy with his adherents to obtain juf- 
‘tice: having fucceeded, they returned in force to plunder the homicide's houfe, 
and took eatables from every houfe in the village : at the conclufion of this violence, 
the ferdars of the village affembled to fit in judgment on the part of the hunters, 


whilft 
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whilft thofe of the alfailants met them on the part of the kinfmen of the deceafed : 
the fentences on fuch occafions were feldom lefs than ten or twelve fcores of rupees, 
as a commutation for the blood of the manfílayer, two-thirds of which ranfom he 
had to pay, and the remainder was recovered from the party of hunters: when the 
above fine was realized, another complaint was made by the relations of the deceafed 
to the Maungy of the village, to which he belonged, claiming fome confideration for 
the children which he might have begotten had he lived; judges being appointed 
to examine the fecond demand, the fine was about two or three fcores of rupees, 
from the homicide. 

When a woman had poifoned her hufband, and confeffed the fact, judges were: 
appointed to fettle a juft retribution ; ten or twelve fcores of rupees were commonly 
adjudged, and the fum was recovered from the woman and her relations, to whom 
fhe was returned. à 

A perfon convicted of ftealing cloth, was not fined more than five or fix rupees, 
and a turban; yet the thief, by praying for an abatement of this, was in general let 
off, on paying one rupee, and producing one hog and a turban. 

When an orphan, who had no relations or property, was convicted of ftealing 
money, grain or cloth, he was compelled to reftore the ftolen goods, and tlogged 
and difcharged : judges were not appointed for fuch a trial, as the accufed was fup- 
pofed neither to have property, nor friends, to pay the fine for him. 

When grain had been ftolen, and the thief unknown, the Céerreez was firft re- 
forted to: whether this was fuccefsful or not, the Satane was next tried to confirm 
the difcovery, which might have been made by the CZerreen, or to find the thief by 
it if the Cherreen had been unfuccefsful. In the event of both failing, or on their 
being firmly denied by the accufed, he was compelled to attempt the Godereen, 
which was deemed unerring: on fugh flender proof the accufed was feized and 
punifhed, till he acknowledged the theft, and declared whether any perfon advifed 
him, or was an accomplice: he was then fet at liberty, und judges were appointed 
by the Maungy of the village to inquire what damage had been fuftained, which the 
accufed was obliged to make good, and to fine him according to the nature and ex- 
tent of his crime: on thefe occafions the fines were heavy, to deter others from 
committing fimilar offences. 

When a chief had killed a poor man, the officers of his own village, and thofe of 
a neighbouring village, were affembled, with fome fage old men for the trial: 


fhould the fa& be eftablithed, the relations of the deceafed might refufe a commuta- 
4X tion 
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tion for the blood of the murderer, in which cafe he-was délivered up to them to be 
put to death, and his.kinfmen had to pay the expences of the trial. The ranfom 
was in general ten or twelve. fcores of rupees, but the relations of ‘the ‘deceafed had 
the option of remitting the fine, and of pardoning the murderer. 

All applications to a chief, to apprehend any:perfon in a civil caufe, and to ap- 
point judges for a trial, are accompanied with .a fee; and any perfon, borrowing 
money for that purpofe, is compelled to pay two rupees for every one fo borrowed, 
at the iffue of the fuit, whether he gains it.or not. 

A chief has no more right to ftrike a poor man than the latter has to ftrike him : 
the crime and punifhment in either cafe is equal. Should a chief without provo- 
cation ftrike a poor man: and draw blood, the latter complains to the Cu¢wa/, who 
with the Phojedar, and fome old men, being affembled, and having heard the com- 
plainant, they depute an agent to their chief, to require him to anfwer the charge, 
which being.acknowledged, the agent returns, and informs the court that the offen- 
der confeffes his crime: the complainant then demands a certain fum for reparation, 
and the agent fets out to the offender, who, on begging a remiflion of the fine, in 
general gets.off by furnifhing a hog, which being killed, the blood is fprinkled on 
the wounded perfon ; a fimilar misfortune is thus fuppofed to be averted, and, the 
parties reconciled, the aggreffor paying the expences of the trial. 

Should a man borrow fome Ko/arane for feed from another, and refufe to repay 
for eight or ten years, and till he is compelled, the lender, .on eftablifhing the loan 
before judges, will receive three rupees for each feer, that is due to him. 

The fame penalty is levied from thofe who refufe to repay a loan of Takalloo. 

‘Whoever. accufes a man of .committing inceft with his mother, on proof of fuch 
abufe before a jury, will.be.fined.a rupee for the complainant, and a hog for a feaft 
to his judges. | 

Should a man, who is fober and walking about, touch another who is afleep, .or 
fitting, with his foot, the aggreffor will be fined a rupee for the complainant, and a 
hog for a feaft. 

A perfon committing the fame offence while.drunk, is let off on giving a fowl to 
the complainant. 

Should a man who is intoxicated, by'day-light, and willingly vomit on another, 
on convi&ion before judges, he -will be fined a turban and one rupee: fhould he 
however, from its being dark or.otherwife, not fee the perfon, he is forgiven. 

Should a.man feize and cultivate a field, which his neighbour had begun to clear, 

| this 
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fhis offence not being cognizable before judges, the latter imprecates divine wrath, . 
that nothing may grow on it: it is believed that his prayers will be attended to, and, 
that the produce will be fmall comparatively with former years. . 

If two men quarrel in their cups, and blood be fhed, when fober, judges are ap-- 
pointed, and the perfon who cut his antagonift, is fined a hog or a fowl, the blood: 
of which is fprinkled over the wounded perfon, to purify him, and to prevent his 
being poffeffed by a devil: the flefh of whatever has been facrificed is eaten, and- 
a feaft reconciles the combatants; but,if the men quarrel while fober, and one be: 
wounded, judges are appointed, and, exclufive of a hog or a fowl for the purpofe: 
above: defcribed, the perfon who drew blood from: his antagonift is fined one rupee,. 
and a hog for the Maungy of the village, and, at the difcretion. of the judges, is coms- 
pelled to.pay a fine to his wounded antagonift. 

Should a man by defign or accident (in carrying fire) fet fire to a jungle; what- 
ever lofs is fuftained. by the flames fpreading, and burning grain, or men's property, . 
he muft make it good. If a town fhould be fet on fire by accident, and the whole. 
be burned, the perfon, who accidentally caufed the lofs, is not fined, becaufe the lofs: 
fuftained would be too great for one perfon or family to defray; but, if only one 
or two houfes fhould be burned, the offender. and family are obliged.to. make entire: 
reftitution. 

If a man be detected by a woman. fitting on. ler cot, and’ fhe complains of the: 
impropriety, and demands a fowl as a forfeit, he complices, but fhe returns it; on 
the other hand, if a man detects a woman fitting on his cot, and he complains. and 
demands a fowl, fhe muft produce.it, and he kill the fowl, fprinkling the blood on 
the cot to purify it: the woman is then pardoned. 

Women at certain times are confidered impure, fhould-one in füuch a condition - 
touch a man by accident, even with her garment, he is defiled ; and for this offence 
fhe is fined a fowl, which is facrificed, and the blood fprinkled on the man to puri- . 
fy him. Women at fuch times may talk. to. men, but not touch them : a man, . 
‘whofe wife has-that impurity,..muft'not himíelf during that period fit on a chief’s 
cot; for fo doing the fine is a fowl, and the blood is fprinkled on.the cot.to purify 
i. He muft. not even eat or partake of any thing at a feflival, during fuch period 
Of feparation, and.any perfon detected. in this offence muft pay the expence of 
purification from this pollution, by another feftival. to. be held. for that purpofe at.. 
his expence. 


When a party are affembled to go a-hunting, and have arrived. at thcir ground, , 
' the 
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the Cherreen is. held to afcertain which of the party will be moft acceptable to the 
God of Hunting, to return thanks for the fuccefs they may have: two hens’ eggs 
are given to the perfon named: this ceremony over, fome are ftationed at the fkirts 
of the wood, while others {cour it to drive the game to them ; on their killing either 
a hog or a deer, the preacher breaks one of the eggs on the tooth of the animal, and 
throws the contents on its head, at the fame time returning thanks to AuTGHA, the 
God of Hunting ; this is obferved on the death on all large game: on their return 
home with their game, the heads, the tails, and flefh on the infide of the loins, being 
feparated, are confidered facred, and women are not allowed to tafte of thofe parts, 
but the hunters feaft on them, and the reft (one hind quarter being firft given to 
the fortunate fportíman for his fhare), is equally divided among the party for their 
families: when the hunters have finifhed their repaft, the one who killed the game, 
facrifices a fowl to AuTGHA, the blood of which is fhed on the fore teeth of the 
game, with thankfpgivings to the God; and the preacher, having cut up the heart, 
that the blood of it may fall on his bow and arrow, breaks an egg on it, praying 
again to AUTGHA. | 

Should a woman privately eat of thofe parts, of which they are forbidden to tafte, 
the mountaineers believe that AUTGHA will be offended, and prevent their having 
any fuccefs in hunting on any future excurfion, and, if they do not happen to kill 
fome game, the failure is attributed to the above caufe, and the Cherreen, or Ífufpend- 
ing a ftone to a ftring, is reforted to, to difcover the offender, who, on fuch doubt- 
ful proof, is fined a fowl, which, being facrificed to AUTGHA, the God is thus fup- 
pofed to be appeafed, and will be propitious to them on the next hunting party. 

If a hunter goes out alone, and wounds fome game, and returns for affiftance to 
find and bring it home ; thofe who go with him are entitled to one half. 

When it is found, that wild boars or other game have been in a cultivated field, 
the owner leaves a road for the beafts to return, and ere&ts a ftage to watch their 
coming at night: fhould he wound any, he repairs to his village to announce his 
fuccefs, and to beat up for volunteers to affift him in afcertaining which way the 
game went, that they may know where to find itin the morning: they are directed 
in this by the groaning of the animal, which cannot,run far, the poifon, which they 
ufe on their arrows, being of a moft fubtile nature ; yet its being of fo fatal and nox- 
ious a quality does not prevent their eating the game, after cutting out a large piece 
of the flefh round the arrow, which is thrown away: I heard an inftance of a man's 
eating that part and dying foon after. A fportíman, who goes out alone, keeps 

half 
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half of whatever game he kills, the remainder (after the Maungy has taken feveral 
joints of the chine) is divided among the inhabitants of the village. 

A Íkilful and fortunate fportíman, who gives up all his time to hunting, daily kills 
more or lefs : when ten or twelve fcore heads of game have fallen by his fkill, it is 
cuftemary for him to take all the teeth and horns to a convenient place for prayer, 
and to facrifice a hog over them to AuTGHA, the God of Hunting, who fome- 
times favours the huntíman, by drawing fome game within view of the feftival, that 
he may fally forth to kill it, and whatever his fuccefs may be on this occafion, it 
is confidered as an addition to his offering, and accordingly eaten on the fame altar: 
it is to be obferved, that every facrifice to their God is eaten. 

"When a hunter wounds game which he cannot find, he returns home to colle& 
his friends to go in fearch of it: in the interim, fhould any perfon or perfons pick it 
up, carry it off and eat it; on detection, they will be fined by the judges five ru- 
pees, and as many hogs, though the complainants 1 in general let fuch offenders off, 
on their delivering one rupee and one hog. 

Dogs, that will hunt, are held in eftimation by the mountaineers, and any perfon 
killing one is fined ten or twelve rupees. 

The penalty for killing a cat is whimfical; a perfon guilty of it muft colle& all 
the children of the village, and diftribute falt among them, that he may avert di- 
vine vengeance. 

It is related that a man, fitting with another, obferved his companion's clothes on 
fire, and that, for informing him of it, the latter demanded a fowl, to fhed the blood 
of it on his burned clothes for his friend's officious kindnefs, obferving alfo that the 
clothes: were his, that he had no bufinefs to fay any thing about them: this practice 
is now obfolete as far as — the exaction of a fowl; but the circumftance is 
related to this day. ž 

' Hofpitality is confidered a virtue ; and, when a relation, or a man of rank, comes 
to fee his friend, he is kindly received, and treated as fumptuoufly as the ability of 
the hoft will admit of: ftrangers travelling are well received, a houfe and bedding 
is allotted to them, and the inhabitants contribute to furnifh them with as much 
provifions as they can eat. 

When a peafant waits on his chief, to reprefent any grievance, having made his 
Jalam, he 3s not of himfelf to enter on the fubje& of it, unlefs he is defired, as his 
chief may be thinking of bufinefs of importance, when it would be improper and 


difrelpectful to aaa i him ; but due attention is always paid to the complainant. 
A Peafant 
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A Peafant does not fit in the prefence of his chief, without being defired to do 
fo, and refpe& requires that he fhould decline it two or three times before he obeys, 
taking care to fit at a good diftance: when bufinefs leads them to their chief, it is 
cuftomary:to have him previoufly advifed of it: a man who has bufinefs, if he has-. 
any penetration, will obferve at a diftance what humour his chief is in, before he ap- 
proaches him: if he fhould feem pleafed, they think it right to embrace the moment, 
keeping at a refpectful diftance and advancing but a ftep or two as defired ; but, if 
he is in an ill-humour, the complainant generally defers his fuit. It is confidered 
difrefpe&ful in an inferior, even to enter a chief's houfe without being invited.. 
When a chief vifits another chief, the gueft is always defired to: feat himfelf firft, 

. In. addition to the foregoing account, a few general remarks may neither be: 
deemed fuperfluous nor unneceífary. The natives-of thefe hills are moftly very low 
in ftature, but ftout and well proportioned. To find a man fix feet high would, I. 
believe, be a phenomenon: there are many lefs than four feet ten inches, and per- 
haps more under five feet three inches than above that ftandard. It may. not how-. 
ever be far from the truth to confider that as:the medium fize of their men. A flat 
nofe feems the moft characteriftic feature; but it is not fo flat as the Coffres of 
Africa, nor are their lips fo thick, though they are in general thicker than the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring plains. I fhall not pretend to. fay whether they ought: 
to be confidered the aborigines or not: as they have no letter, figure, or hierogly-. 
phicks, all accounts of their anceftors are oral. It will however be remembered, that 
they confider themfelves defcended from the eldeft of the feven brothers who, ac-- 
cording to their tradition, peopled this earth, and who was an outcaft for receiving. 
his portion of every thing eatable on an old difh; that the hills in the diftri&s of 
Bhagalpore and Rdjamaball were allotted for him and his defcendants: thefe being 
rather unproductive, and their wealthy neighbours refufing to affociate with them, 
they had no alternative but that of plundering. Thefe caufes are affigned for their 
remaining in barbarous ignorance. In numbers, the hill-language has only words 
for one and two, which are varioufly expreífed, as applied to different fubje&ts: 
they however ufe the Hindi words in counting from two to twenty; and, when 
reckoning any thing which exceeds that quantity, they begin again at one, num- 
bering by fcores. Of their manufacture and commerce little can be faid. The 
{mall and common Hindoffany bedíteads are made by the highlanders, and brought 
down for fale, with the wood-work of ploughs rudely fhaped. Wood for various 
purpofes, as well as for fire, with charcoal, and planks fhaped with a hatchet (pro- 

bably 
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‘bably-that they may be more portable), are alfo brought down for fale: to thefe, 
"bamboos, cotton, honey, plantains, fweet potatoes, and occafionally {mall quantities 
6f grain, may be added, and will, I believe, include all the articles which they bar- 
ter for their few wants from the plains; fuch as falt, tobacco, rice, for the purpofe 
of worfhip ; cloth, iron heads for arrows, hatchets, crooks, and fuch iron imple- 
ments as they may have occafion for. I may add, that they have no manufactures; 
‘except the bedíteads, there is nothing made in the hills: they are even indebted 
‘to their neighbours on the plains for earthen pots. Salt and tobacco are their prin- 
‘cipal wants; for, in defcribing fuch hill-villages as are neareft market-towns, or 
fuch as have Jzuts on the plains, it is common to fay, fuch a hill-village is fupplied 
with thefe articles by fuch a town on the plains. ‘Thus their trade is confined to a 
very narrow compafs. Cultivation is in as unimproved and rude a ftate as it well 
can be, and feldom more extenfive than for the immediate confumption of the cul- 
tivator and his family. The women as well as men work in their fields. The 
bringing of wood and water for all domeftic purpofes, cooking, cleaning, arranging 
all houfe affairs, belong to the former; and they are alfo employed in carrying 
wood, bamboos, and other things to market on the plains, to exchange for falt and 
tobacco. Hence it appears, that the greateft fhare of labour falls to the women; 
and a man is rich in proportion to the number of his wives, who are fo many la- 
bourers.: There are two forts of foil which the mountaineers cultivate, the one a 
black earth, which is efteemed the beft; the inferior is called red, is ftiff, and of the 
nature of clay. Where there is earth fufficient for the purpofe of cultivation on 
the fides and tops of hills, the trees, with which thefe hills are well covered, are 
cut, leaving pretty large ftumps ; and fuch as cannot be conveniently moved, or are 
wanted, are burned where they fall, in the places fo cleared. Holes are made from 
three to four inches deep with a piece of hard wood pointed, in the middle of Yune, 
or fetting in of the rains: in each of thefe, two grains of Takalloo, two of Kofarane, 
two or three of Lébary, and from five to feven of Nato, are thrown in, when they 
are filled with earth. Thefe holes are not made nearer than a cubit and a half; if 
lefs fpace was left, the grain would be too thick, and not fo produ&tive. Koppai, 
Gungarea, Mooto, and Koodama, are {cattered in the fame field, with Mo//ze, which 
is fometimes fcattered, and at others, put into feparate fmall holes. In this Ku/- 
dee is alfo planted, and flips of the Marallee; Bareally, or yams, are cultivated, 
and grow wild likewife; Takalloo, or Indian corn, is the fame as what is varioufly 


named in the plains Bootahb, Yaneara, fewar, Muckai; but is larger and better on 
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the hills, and is reaped in November. Keyfarane i is like the Callye grain of the plains 
in tafte, but is white, and rather larger: it is reaped at the latter end of Noveniber 
and beginning of December; Ldbary is a large pea, reapéd in December; Naito is 
a round feed, reaped in December; Kappat is cotton, and does not flower before 
the third year, when it is gathered in Marc, April, and May, and fells for as much 
as cotton produced in the plains; Guagerea is a grain {maller than the Cheennee of 
the plain, is reaped. in September and Ocfober ; Mooto is fomewhat.like the Guagarea, 
and reaped at the fame time; Koodama is alfo very {mall grain, and reaped as the 
two former; Mo//ee is the fame as the Bhattmo/s of the plains, but a finaller grain, 
and is reaped in September and October; Kuldee is a large plantain, bears fome fruit 
the fecond year, but more plentifully the third and fourth, after which it declines ; 
Marallee is the fame as the Sakkerkund, or fweet potatoe of the plains, but much 
larger, is taken out of the ground in November, December, "E | January. The 
foregoing includes all the cultivated productions of the hills: they are, as. may be 
fuppofed, of a hardy nature, and are plentiful or fcanty, in proportion to their hav- 
ing enough or too little rain, for they truft entirely to the monfoon for water, having 
neither refervoirs, nor any method of watering their fields; which in fa& might 
not be poffible, from their fituation. This laft feafon their crops in general failed, 
from want of rain: on thefe occafions, the mountaineers cut more wood and bam- 
boos, and make greater quantities of charcoal, for which they find a ready mart in 
the lowlands, and exchange it for grain. From this refource, and the thriftynefs of 
fome among themfelves, who are provident, they averted a famine during the great 
{carcity in 1769 and 1770; many of the inhabitants of the plains retired to the 
hills, where they got a fubfiftence ; but, having affociated and mixed with the high- 
landers, they of courfe loft their cafts, and therefore many remained with them. 
The Takalloo is the moft productive of any of their grain, and is their chief fubfift- 
ence, There are no efculent herbs, nor garden-ftuff, on the hills. Pungdoallee, the. 
fame as Sootnee in the lowlands, grows wild, and is larger than the Sootnee. In 
times of fcarcity Singlah (in Moors, "Yingoor ) is found in the jungles, but it muft be 
boiled in feveral waters, or well roafted, and is a dangerous unwholefome food : -of 
much the fame nature is Kindallee, which is fliced thin and boiled in four waters, 
otherwife it is poifonous. The Mango-tree, Tamarind, Kutbul, Bale, Burrel, Bayer, 
Mowwab, Jamon, Phulfah, Dwarf Cudjoor, that yields a bad kind of date, and 
Keand, with others peculiar to the hills, grow wild. Their domeftic animals ,are 
hogs, goats, and fowls; they have alfo fome dogs and cats; the wild animals, ate.in 
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general the ini that are met with in the plains, except a fpecies of large deer, and 
another remarkably fmall; the former are called Maué, and the latter Z//arroo. 

The internal government of the hills, or the conneGion between the Maungy and 
his Dungarear (adherents) is a fimple engagement for mutual protection: the Maun- 
gy fwears to do them juftice in difputes among themfelves, and not to fuffer them 
to be oppreffed by others, and they, on their part, fwear fidelity to him, as long as 
he fhall prote& them and do them juftice: a failure on either part diffolves the con- 
tra& ; in fine the Maungy is no more than primus inter pares. The Dungarear ap- 
ply to him for land to cultivate, and he allots it: when the crops are ripe, the 
Cutwal, and Phojedar, on the part of the Maungy, repair with the proprietor of each 
field, to eftimate what portion he can afford to give his Maungy; thus an eafy and 
amicable contribution is levied by the confent of the cultivator, who has no fixed 
proportion to yield to his chief; if the crops be luxuriant, he willingly gives what 
he can fpare ; if {canty, very little is demanded: if obftinately refufed (a cafe which 
feldom or never happens), the Maungy cannot forcibly take any part, but, as a 
punifhment, he can prevent this refractory Dungarea, from cultivating in his terri-- 
tory again. The Cutwal/ and Péojedar receive a little grain for their trouble, or 
perhaps the Maungy remits their contribution ; for thefe officers, as well as the 
Maungy himfelf, cultivate their fields: they have no falary; the ftations perhaps 
give them fome degree of confequence, and on all trials they either receive fome com- 
penfation, or are feafted ; the latter, however, from their difputes in general. being 
trivial, is moft common. The appointments of Cutwals, Phyedars, and Semmadars, 
belong to the Maungies; and he can difmifs from office when any of them offend ; 
the Jemmadar is merely an honorary officer. I cannot now learn, at what period 
the hill villages were formed into Tuppabs: it feems however to have been an af- 
fociation for mutual protection ; for the Sirdar Maungy, or chief of a Tuppab, re- 
ceives no contribution from any village, but his own, or. one in which he refides: 
when appealed to, or applied to for juftice, he is paid in proportion to the amount 
or magnitude of the caufe. He could affemble the feveral Mauzgres with their ad- 
herents on any offenfive or defenfive operations, but could. not compel thofe to act, 
who difapproved of the motives. In their wars when highlanders were made prifon- 
ers, they were either fet at liberty, or were ranfomed. In their defcents into the 
plains they were not however fo merciful ; all who oppofed them were put to death: 
thofe who made no defence, women and children, were ftripped of fuch valuables as. 


tey might have, but neither punifhed. nor made prifoners: on fuch occafions the. 
4Y chaftity 
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chaftity of women was held inviolable; for it was.believed, if any of the affailants 
committed violence on the perfons of females, that he would infallibly lofe his reafon 
and die: the bow and arrow is the only arm peculiar to thefe mountaineers, fome 
few have fwords, and ftill fewer have match-locks, but thefe probably were collected 
in their predatory incurfions into the plains, either in war or hunting; in general 
they ufe the bow and arrow in the former, but always in the latter, though I do not 
think they. are expert archers, when it i$ confidered they are all hunters, from the 
time they can carry thefe arms, and are fo fond of that diverfion, that they go out 
at all feafons, and undergo great fatigue for the gratification which it affords them : 
a poifoned arrow is always ufed in hunting, but never in war, though they gene- 
rally had them, as it is faid, to be prepared for any game that might ftart. 

"There are no flaves on the hills; flavery can neither be faid to have been tolerated, 
nor forbidden: parents never fell their children, and thofe who hire themfelves as 
fervants, ftay no longer than they agree with or like their mafters. 

. Enough may have been faid of their modes of worfhip: they are not the firft 
race of people, who, we are taught, believed that the chief means of pleafing the 
Gods, and of pacifying them when they were angry, coníifted in certain ceremonies, 
facrifices, and feafts, in the due obfervance of which they conceive their welfare de- 
pends ; for, in praying, the fuppliant fays little more than to recommend himfelf 
and family to the Supreme Being, and fubordinate Deities, and to promife oblations 
at the fhrine of the God' he then woríhips, provided he is fortunate, and enabled 
fo to do by his profperity: their expiatory facrifices are however confined to the 
brute creation ; there is no inítance of their offering up any of the human fpecies to 
appeafe the gods, who are fuppofed to be abundantly pleafed by the votaries feafting 
as large congregations of men as they can afford to entertain; for, in proportion to 
the expence in meat and fpirituous drink, the piety of the votary is meafured. The 
part which the Demauno, their oracle, ** dreamer of dreams," bears in their ceremo- 
nies and-forms of worfhip has already been defcribed: Before a man vows to facri- 
fice at any fhrine, he confults the Cherreem and Satane; when thefe agree, he re- 
pairs to the Demaxuno, without informing him of the refult of thofe two proceffes, 
but explains to him the caufe of waiting on him; the Demaano is allowed one, 
two, and even three nights to confer with the Deity in a vifion, to prefcribe what 
the fuppliant ought to do; and, as it is believed he bas familiar intercourfe with 
God in his dreams, his decrees are obeyed, though, when they differ from what was 
difcovered by-the Céerreen and Satane, thefe are held over again to reconcile them. 
| The 
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The women neither offer facrifices, hor approach the fhrines of their Gods; even 
hufbands are forbidden to partake of feftivals during the feparation of their wives: 
thefé prohibitory laws regarding women, are of an old date, and their origin, per- 
haps, not well known. | 

CoroNEL Brown, in his account of thefe hills, forwarded to government in 
1779, obferves that it was about fifteen years fince the hill people had any govern- 
ment among themfelves of a general nature, during which period they had become 
dangerous and troublefome to the low country, that their ravages had been the more 
violent, ag they were ftimulated by hatred againft the Zemindars, for having cut off 
feveral of their chiefs by treachery. The Colonel might have added, that, during 
that interregnum or diffolution of government, it was a common practice for the 
Zemindars on the fkirts of the hills to invite the chiefs in their vicinity with their 
adherents to defcend, and plunder the neighbouring Zemindaries, for which, and for 
the paflage through their lands, the mountaineers divided the booty with them; 
thus at one time, from.repeated acts of treachery in the Zemindars, the mountain- 
eers were proveked to take ample vengeance on them, and their unhappy riots; 
and. at other times, from their engaging the chiefs to make predatory incurfions, to 
which they were ftrongly incited, no lefs from a defire of plundering their more 
opulent neighbours, than from the difficulty of obtaining falt and tobacco from the 
Bauts, all friendly intercourfe was at a ftand; the low country bordering on the hills 
was almoft depopulated, and travellers could not pafs with fafety between Bhaugul- 
pore and Furruckabad, nor could boats, without danger of being plundered, put to 
for the night on the fouth fide of the Ganges between the before-named places. It 
was at this period of double treachery on the part of the Zemindars, and predatory 
hoftilities on the part of the mountaineers, (from which it may not be a ftrained in- 
ference, that the machinations of the former were in a great meafure the caufe of 
that neceffity which impelled the latter to fuch frequent and fatal defcents, when 
thefe public and private incendiaries were making large ftrides in ruining thefe once 
fertile diftri€ts ?) that Captain BAooxe was ftationed with a corps of light infantry 
to avert their utter deftru&ion. On this duty, it is well known that he acquitted 
himfelf with great credit, from his uncommon exertions and fucceffes in purfuing 
the unfortunate mountaineers into their hille, where numbers muft have unavoidably 
fallen; for it became unqueftionably neceffary to imprefs them with a dreadful awe 
of our prowefs: and in this haraffing and unpleafant warfare, I have been well in- 


formed by officers, who were with Captain BROOKE, that his gallant conduct could 
i not 
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not be too much commended: he made them fenfible of the inefficacy of oppofing 
him in the field, and invited the chiefs to wait upon him and negociate, when ‘he 
gave a feaft to thofe who came and made them prefents of turbans; but before any 
permanent eftablifhment took place, he was fucceeded in the command of the light 
infantry by Captain BRowNE, who made further progrefs in conciliating the minds 
of the difcomfited mountaineers: he placed them on the road from Furruckabad, 

near Colgong, to prote& the Dawks, on which duty they ftill continue. From this 
and other meafures of his, Captain BRookz and he, it will be allowed, laid the 
foundation for the moft permanent and happy fettlement. concluded with the hill 
chiefs by the late Mr. AuGusTUs CLEVELAND, that could poffibly be attained: he 
was fenfible from the rapine and decay of thefe diftricts, that the peaceable deport- 
ment of the mountaineers ought to be. purchafed ; and, while he was reconciling 
them to become fubjeéts to the Briti/fh government, he beftowed liberal prefents in 
money and clothes, to the chiefs, and to all the men and women who came down 
to him. Of his generofity they fpeak with gratitude; and for the bleflings and 
benefit which they derive from the wife and judicious conditions which he granted, 

and which were confirmed by government, I hope they will ever have reafon to be 
thankful: as long as that government lafts, the comforts and happiuefs which they 
derive from them, muft ever enfure their obedience. To engage their confidence, 
Mr. CLEVELAND, in the early part of his intercourfe with the mountaineers, enter- 
tained all who offered their fervices as archers, and appointed many of the relations 
of the chiefs, officers; they were not (nor are they as rangers, though they very 
{eldom now afk their difcharges) bound to ferve for any limited time; the corps, of 
courfe, conftantly flu€tuated, and was frequently, I underftand, above a thoufand 
ftrong: he clothed them, and in lefs than two years after they were formed, from 
the confidence he had in their attachment and fidelity, obtained fire-arms for them, 
in the ufe of which, I may venture to obferve, that they are expert, and have ad- 
drefs ; and I can alfo without hefitation affert, that they are capable of as high a de- 
gree of difcipline as any native corps in the fervite; and I truft I fhall have the 
happinefs to prove this in due time. Exclufive of having thus employed fo many 
of the mountaineers, Mr. CLEVELAND fixed the falary of ten rupees per month for 
each chief of a Tuppab, three rupees ditto for each of. his Naibs, and two for the 
Maungy of each village, from which there fhall be a man enrolled in the hill-rangers j 
but from fuch as fupply not a man, the inferior Maungy receives no monthly allow- 
ance. In confideration of thefe eftablithments, I underftand, the chiefs are not only 


refponfible 
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tefponfible for the peaceable deportment of their own adherents, but bound to deli- 
ver over all delinquents, and difturbers of the publick peace, within their own limits, 
to the colle&or, to be tried by an affembly of the chiefs, either at Bhaugulpore or Rá- 
jamaball, as already related. It has ever been cuftomary on thefe occafions to feaft 
the chiefs fo affembled; when any report is to be made to the colle&or, it is the 
duty of a Naib to wait on him with it, fhould the chief be indifpofed or otherwife 
prevented. | 

From thefe happy and admirable arrangements, digefted by Mr. CLEVELAND, 
whofe name ought to be dear both to the natives of the hills and lowlands, the eafe, 
comfort, and happinefs of the former is enfured (for which they are grateful, and 
{peak of him with reverential forrow), and peace and fafety fecured to the latter ; 
and if they have any goodnefs, they ought not to be lefs thankful. Thefe folid and 
effential benefits are attended comparatively with but a trivial expence, and muft 
ultimately be an advantage to government. I have been led to fay more on this 
fubje& than I intended; yet it may not be thought foreign to it, to add, that the 
Aumlab and Zemindars ere&ed a monument to the memory of Ne CLEVELAND, 
‘nearly in the form of a Pagoda, and that another was alfo erected at the expence of 
government, by the order of the Honourable the Governor General and Council ; 
on which is the following infcription : 


To the memory of AucvusTUs CrEvELAND, Efq. 
Late colle&or of the diftrits of Bhaugulpore and Rajamaball, 
Who without bloodfhed or the terrors of authority, 
Employing only the means of conciliation, confidence, and benevolence, 
Attempted and accomplithed 
The entire fubjection of the lawlefs and favage inhabitants of the jungleterry of Rájamaball, 
- Who had long infefted the neighbouring lands by their predatory incurfions, 
Infpired them with a tafte for the arts of civilized life, 
And attached them to the Britis Government by a conqueft over their minds; 
The moft permanent, as the moft rational, mode of dominion. _ 
The Governor General and Council of Bengal, 
In honour of his charaéter, and for an example to others, 
° Have ordered this monument to be erected. 
He departed this life on the 13th day of Fanuary, 1784, aged 29. 


.. Before I conclude, I muft do the, mountaineers the juftice to mention, that they 
have as great a regard for truth as any people on earth, and will fooner die than 


deliberately tell a falfehood. In this I muft confine myfelf to thofe who have ‘not 
affociated 
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affociated or mixed In converfation with their neighbours, the Hadu and Mu(E/- 
man of the plains; where it is well known, lie and intereft are fynonymous terms : 
and what change in this refpe& a more familiar intercourfe will occafion, I fhall not 
pretend to premife. oOo 2 

They are in general of a cheerful difpofition, and hamane: both men and women. 
are remarkably bafhful. When afked to fing (their notes are wild and drawling, 
having a flow cadence, from forte to piano) or dance, they ever anfwer, that they 
can do neither without drinking freely, for they are afhamed until they are intoxi- 
cated. Like all people in fo rude and uncultivated a ftate, they are paílionately 
fond of all fpirituous liquors, and, I am inclined to believe, prefer that which from 
its ftrength will inebriate them the fooneft. Hence it appears they are not afhamed. 
of being drunk, and in fa& their religion promotes it, for a feítival would not be 
much. efteemed, that was unattended with a hearty caroufe. 

I conceive, inftances of remarkable longevity are very rare: I have heard of one. 
man who was (aid to be more than five fcore; but, as I have never met with any 
of them that af d fo old, or that could tell his age, for they keep no account of 
it, I am inclined to doubt the fact. In a late excurfion with Mr. GRANT into the 
hills, we faw an old woman, who was faid to be of a great age: fhe was a relation. 
to a chief, whofe houfe we were at; and having taken a cheerful glafs, with his. 
wives and daughter, of liquors which Mr. GRANT had carried up to give them, 
fhe fet them the example of finging and dancing to us; in which. fhe was followed. 
by the chief and two of his youngeft wives, who were. at that time far from fober. 
When we had dined, the meat that remained was given te them; of which, the fa-. 
mily being affembled, they thankfully partodk, and made indubitably a more luxu- 
rious meal than they ever had before. We teok a route in which no European had. 
been ; and Mr. GRANT, to reconcile them to fo navel a fight, as well as. to conci- 
liate their attachment, carried up a variety of prefents of clothes, beads, and looking-. 
glaffes, which he diftributed with money to every family in all the villages we pafl~ 
ed, and thus left them the moft acceptable memorials of their vifitors.. 

Bhaugulpore, Yune 27, 1792. 
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ON THE DHANESA, OR INDIAN BUCEROS. 
By Lieut. GHARLES WHITE. 
Communicated by Lieut. FRASER. 


T nere are two diftin& fpecies of this bird; one called Bagma Dunnafe, and 
the other Putteal Dunnafe. 

I fhall firft treat of the Begma, which is divided into two kinds; the fpecifick 
marks of which I fhall hereafter mention. 

The Begma Dunnafe is a very remarkable bird, and, I believe, has not hitherto 
been defcribed. - As far as lies in my power I fhall endeavour to refcue it from a 
fituation fo unworthy the diítin&ion it has a n: claim to among = curious 
productions of ‘nature. 

It may be neceffary to premife, that the names of dlack-borned and white-borned 
are given by myfelf, the natives not making any diflin&ion between them. I have 
beftowed upon them thefe names from the difference of the bafes of their horns. 

Black-horned Begma Dunnafe, with a large double beak, or a large beak fur- 
mounted by a horn, fhaped like the upper mandible, which gives it the appearance 
of a double beak; the horn is hollow, at the bafe brown, with a broad edging of 
black, quite hard ; a black mark runs from about one inch from the bafe to the point 
of the horn, very irregular in its breadth, in the centre reaches to the jun&ion of 
the horn with the upper mandible: upper and lower mandible ferrated, and fepa- 
rate from each other, about three inches in the middle of the beak longitudinally ; 
upper mandible marked with black at its jun@ion with the head, which part is 
quite hard; immediately below this, the lower mandible has a large black mark, 
which appears en both fides, and joins at the bottom ; joining to this and covering 
the bafe of the lower mandible, is about an inch of white fhrivelled fkin ; between 
thefe, at the edge of the mandible, is a {mall brown fpot covered flightly with fea- 
thers ; the ref of the beak and hc ^1 cream colour, patched with yellow, except the 
point, which is much whiter; the -oftril placed at a fmall diftance from the head, 
in the junction of the horn with the beak: head, neck, back, and coverts of the 
tail, black ; breaft, belly, thighs, and coverts of the vent, white; ícapula;s, greater 


and leffer coverts of the wings, black, varying to a greeniíh tinge; under coverts of 
the 
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the wings, white; primaries, white at their bafe, then black, with three inches of 
white at their ends; fecondaries, nearly the fame; tertials, black; a few white fea- 
thers on the outward edge of the wing, juft below the fhoulder; tail cuneiform, two 
middle feathers black, longer than the reft, which are white, four on each fide: creft- 
ed, clofe; the feathers extending a little way down the neck: eye, fpeculum black, 
irides reddifh brown; the cheek, immediately round the eye, and extending from 
the beak to the ear, devoid of feathers, confifting of a fhrivelled fkin, which is nearly 
black; ear-feathers, about an inch long, extending partly acrofs the head; tongue, 
fhort, formed like a dart with the ears of the barb raifed above the fhaft; near the 
epiglottis it fwells to the fize of a fmall nutmeg, which part is perforated : when the 
mouth is open, a black and brown knob appears below the upper mandible, rifing 
from its bafe to an inch beyond its apparent junction with the head: legs and feet, 
black, tinged with brown, and dirty white: claws, large, and ftrong, three in front, 
and one behind: length upon an average from the forehead to the tip of the tail, 
two feet eight inches : extent, three feet two inches. 

White-borned Begma Dunnafe, agreeing with the former in defcription, except in 
the following particulars : the horn in thefe is generally fmaller, and blunter at the 
point, and at the bafe it is foft, confifting of a membraneous fubftance; the ground 
white marked with crimfon ; the fkin, which covers the bafe of the lower mandible, 
is very differently fhaped and is much ftained with crimfon, only a {mall {pot of 
black upon the upper mandible, where it joins the head, which junction is foft ; 
eye black, the fkin round the eye, extending to the ear, white marked with crim- 
fon; the ear-feathers form a curve, beginning in the centre of the black mark of 
the lower mandible running along it, and rifing above the ear, where it joins the 
creft: in fome I have obferved the white tail-feathers marked in the web with black 
at their bafe : thefe birds in fize are rather fmaller than the firít. 

Putteal Dunnafe, with a double beak, or horn, upon the upper mandible, over 
which it curves about half way, bafe hid in feathers; horn black, except at the 
lower edge, near the point, which is brown; the upper mandible black in the middle, 
fhaded off to white at the point; lower mandible the fame, white at the bottom, 
both ferrated ; a {mall black proje&ion from the bottom of the lower mandible, 
crefted, cinereous, tinged with brown; the feathers, from the eye to an inch over 
the beak, iron-grey, dafhed with brown; ear-feathers dark iron-grey, forming a 
curve from the lower part of the eye, extending nearly acrofs the head, under the 
cref; back, grey; neck the fame, much lighter; breaft, belly, thighs, and coverts 

| of 
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of the vent, white ; coverts of the tail, greyifh brown ; fcapulars, greater and leffer 
coverts of the wings, lead colour; primaries at the bafe of the web, black, then dark 
grey, edged with. white; each primary white at the end, near an inch; fecondaries 
nearly the fame; tertia] greyifh brown; under coverts of the wings, white; tail 
cuneiform, very long, two middle feathers reddifh brown, longer than the reft, 
which are ferruginous, trpt with mear an inch of white, above which is a. mark 
much larger, black; eye, fpeculum black, irides reddifh brown; from the beak to 
the ear-feathers, and round the eye, bare; this part is black; legs and feet black, 
marked with dirty white at the joints; claws large and ftrong; length two feet 
five inches, from the tip of the beak to the tip of the tail; extent two feet four 
inches.. 

The lat of thefe birds is to be met with in almoft every part of the country, 
more particularly where there are jungles: I have feen a variety of them at Bur- 
ragong in Sircar Sarun, where, inftead of the horn, they had a large knob at the 
bafe of the beak, very much refembling that of a wild goofe: the one I have at- 
tempted to give a defcription of, was brought to me, at Midnapore, in which pro- 
vince and the extending hilly country, they abound. I have feen them in the vi- 
cinity of Sheergotty. 

The Begma Dunnafe chiefly inhabits the weftern range of hills, extending from 
Neelgur through Moburbunge, Midnapore, Ramgur, Rotas, towards Bidzigur. In 
Ramgur I have been informed by an intelligent perfon, they are to be feen in abund- 
ance, he told me that -he had feen crouds of them on the Peepu/ trees ; the berry 
ef which they feed upon at times. Their note, or voice in concert, has a ftrong re- 
femblance to the mournful cries of monkies, for which this perfon, deceived by the 
found, at firft took them. . The place where I met with them, was.at Midnapor, in 
the jungles adjacent to which they are to be found from the month of November to. 
the month ef March only, at which time, they. retire to the hills to. breed.. I fhould 
have been highly pleafed, could my-curiofity have been. gratified in the enquiries. 
I made, refpecting the eeconomy of this extraordinary bird, but the people I had to 
deal with, were poor-ignorant folk from whom I could gain but little information ;, 
I therefore can-do little-more than afcertain one curious fact, and difplay fome qua- 
lities of the bird, which may hereafter-be of benefit, if thoroughly inveftigated by 
fome péríoi of-medical fill, 

Thefe bitds have a moft remarkable appearance vias in- the a& of flying, from. 


the pa fiae of their beaks, and length of tail. I have feen feveral of them in this; 
| fate. 
4 Z. » 
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‘fate; and -a-more uncouth obje& I never beheld. The beak, which forms the 
moft prominent feature in this ftrange bird; may be confidered as one of the moft 
‘uncommonly eufious among the feathered tribe. ‘The Toucan, the Spoonbill, the 
Pelican, the Dodo, and others, certainly claim the attention of the naturalift ; but in 
-my humble opinion the Begma has merits far fuperior, on the ground of rarity. 
The largeit beak I ever faw was produced from a bird fhot at a place called Kuélar, 
about nine miles from Midrapore. ‘The following is the meafurement: 


Inches. 
Length of the beak in a ftraight line from its jun&ion with the head 8; 
Length of the horn from the bafe to the point - - 8: 
Depth of the whole beak, including the horn, near - - 4: 
The horn to its junction with the upper mandible - - 2i 
Each mandible in the centre of the beak = - ^ - - I 


Diftance from the point of the horn to the point of the beak - 3 


It may be proper to obferve here, that the beak forms a much greater curve than 
the horn, the point of which is parallel to its junction with the beak ; whereas the 
point of the beak comes down an inch and a quarter below the lower mandible. 
The following is the meafurement of the bird to which this beak belonged. 


Feet. Inch. 
Length from the forehead to the tip of the tail - - 2 9 
Circumference in the thickeft part - - - = O I$ 
Neck, from the chin to the fhoulder - - - o 6° 
Body, from the fhoulder to the rump - - - - I O 
Tail, from the rump to the point - - - - l1 I 
Height and breadth of the head - - - - Oo 3 
Circumference of the neck in the middle - - -0 6 
Length of the wing, when clofed — - - - - 1 IH 
Ditto when open - = - - - = I gf 
Extent when expanded from tip to tip - = - 3 3 
Length of the legs =- ~ -. " » - on 
Ditto of the toes - - š = J s 0. 2 
Ditto of the claws, larget — - z = - 0 9 
‘Circumference of the legs - - - a m 0 Ii 
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I have to regret that I did not weigh this bird: indeed at the time I had no ide» 
that I fhould attempt the defcription of it; I can only therefore venture to gueís 
that it might weigh about fix or feven pounds. I took a drawing of the bird, 
which has enabled me to give the above account. 

I endeavoured to acquire fome information from the bird-catchers refpe&ing the 
ufe of the horn, upon the idea that saure forms nothing in vain; but all that I could 
learn was unfatisfactory, and amounted to little more than this: one of the beaks 
was brought to me with the horn very much worn at the point, which they told 
me proceeded from the bird’s ftriking it againft the trees; but for what particular 
purpofe they fo applied it, they could give no clear account. 

But what may be probably deemed: the moft extraordinary cirumftance relating 
to this curious bird is its feeding upon the Nux vomica. This is a point, which I 
have been able clearly to afcertain: one of thefe birds, purchafed by Capt. JoHN 
CAMPBELL was opend by his orders, before feveral refpectable gentleman at Mid» 
zapore: and in its craw was found feveral feeds of the Nux vomica. With refpect 
to my own obfervation, I have had only one opportunity of feeing the contents of 
the craw which was that of the bird fhot at Kw/zr ; nothing was found in it, but 
the remains of an egg and fome weeds: but to carry on the enquiry, that I might 
be able fafely to affert what appeared to me a circumftance of great curiofity, I atk- 
ed the bird-catchers what thefe birds fed upon: they very particularly mentioned a 
fruit called Cosch/a; agreeably to my dire&ions, they brought it to me: it was about 
the fize of a lime, of an orange colour, with a very hard fkin, fhining and almoft 
{mooth, it contained a pulpous fubftance, diftin& and feparate from the fhell: con- 
verfing fince with a man, who had been in Major CRaAwrForp’s corps at Yelda, 
who had feen great numbers of thefe birds in the furrounding hilly country, I in- 
quired of him what they fed upon ; he faid fometimes upon the berry of the Peepu 
tree, but that the food they affected moft, and with which they were moft delighted, 
was the Coocb/a, which he faid was to be had in every 4azar: he brought me fome 
of it; it proved to be the true Nux vomica, which, from an account given to me by 
a native, is produced from the fruit above-mentioned ; the pu/pous fubftance drying 
leaves one, two, and fometimes three of the flat feeds, which are known as the Nux 
vomica: and this agrees with the account given of it by Casper NEUMAN in his 
Chemical Works, who fays, ** Nux vomica, fo calléd, is not a nut, but the feed of a 
* fruit, like an orange, growing in the Eaf Indies." The tree, which produces 


- — abounds in the range of weftern hills before mentioned ; it varies in its 
fize, 
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fize, fometimes attains to a confiderable height, has a leaf fhaped like a heart: it ap- 
pears from what-I have faid, that thefe birds feed not only upon the feed, when it 
has arrived at a ftate of maturity, but that they alfo eat it in the {tate it was brought 
to me by the bird catchers; and that, when the Coocó/a is not to be had, they refort 
to other food. Thefe birds at particular feafons grow very fat, and this feafon appears 
to be, when the fruit of the Nux vomica prevails, about the month of December : 
the one before-mentioned, .fhot at Kullar, was killed in that month and was very 
fat. The natives make ufe of the fat, and alfo of the flefh and bones, as a medicine ; 
they apply both fpecies to this purpofe. The cafes they ufe it in, are in the con- 
tractions, which fometimes proceed from catching cold after the ufe of mercury ; it 
is applied to alleviate and remove violent pains, that often fucceed venereal com- 
plaints, called by the natives Guttea ke Azar: it is alfo ufed by the natives, in very 
cold weather, when the pores of the fkin are affected, for, being in its nature ex- 
tremely hot, in this cafe it caufes a free perfpiration; the Begma is preferred to 
the Puttea/, as being deemed more efficacious. ‘The mode they apply it in, is this: 
they reduce the fat to an ointment, at the fame time mixing with it every kind of 
{pice, pepper, cloves, cardamums, &c. the flefh is alfo mixed in the fame manner; 
the ointment is rubbed into the part affe&ed every night when they go to fleep, 
and a certain portion of the meat is eaten in the morning rifing: the gall is alfo 
ufed by the native women in cafes of fterility. They take it either infufed in wa- 
ter, or mix it with their Pawns, and of the efficacy of this they have the firmeft re- 
liance under providence. I enquired of the perfon, who gave me this account, 
whether he had ever known any one, who had been benefited by this medicine ; 
he told me, that he was acquainted with a man, who had ufed it in contractions of 
his limbs, and that this perfon declared he had derived great advantage from the ap- 
plication: at any rate, it is certainly an opinion generally adopted by the natives, 
that it is of great ufe in cafes I have mentioned. With every one, with whom I 
have converfed, the medicinal properties of this extraordinary bird are held in the 
higheft eftimation: they fpeak of it with a degree of admiration bordering on en: 
thufiafm. Thus I have endeavoured from the flight ability I poffeffed, to bring for- 
ward to public notice one of the moft curious birds I have ever feen or heard of: 
fome allowance, I truft; will be made, from the confideration that this is my fir 
eflay ; perhaps, I fhould never have made the attempt, but from having taken a 
drawing of the bird, and having heard of its feeding upon the Nux vomica: thefe 
circumftances induced me to give the above account. Worr, in his defcription of 

` Ceylon, 
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Ceylon, has the following words: “ a very rare fpecies too of cock is found here, 
called double-billed ; this has a white double bill, which is almoft as large as the 
** bird itfelf.” It is by no means improbable, that this may be the fame bird, which 
I have given an account of; the beak of the Begma Dunnafè, particularly when in 
the a& of flying, appears to be as large as the bird itfelf ; the depth in meafurement 
is nearly the fame. It is impoffible to form any reafonable conje&ure refpeGting. 
the ufe of the horn: that fome it muft have, may naturally be fuppofed ; but what, 
mult be left to the future inveftigation of fome one, whofe fituation will afford him 
full opportunity of making the inquiry ; it is certainly an obje& worthy of attention, 
more particularly fo, as tending to elucidate the wifdom of the Supreme Being, who 


undoubtedly creates nothing in vain. 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 


TuHoucnH the genus of the DHANE'A be already known to our naturalifts by 
the appellations of Buceros, Calao, and Horndill, and though even the feveral fpecies 
be diftinguifhed, I believe, with exa&nefs, yet we are obliged to Lieut. WHITE for 
a complete defcription of fo extraordinary a bird, and for our knowledge of the Angu- 
lar fatis, which he firt made publick: the Ao/Jow protuberance at the bafe of the 
upper mandible, has been fuppofed, with reafon, by COUNT GIKA to ferve as a re- 
ceptacle for nourifbment, and the natives, I find, confider it as a natural ciftern to 
fupply the bird with water in the dry feafon and on its long excurfions; whence 
the name of Dhané/a, or Lord of Wealth, may poflibly have been given to it. The 
count had been informed, that it was no other than the Garuda of Indian Mytholo- 
gifts; but the Pandits unanimoufly affure me, that, by the word Garuda, they mean 
in common difcourfe the Gridbra, or-King of Vultures, and they have a curious le- 
gend of a young Garuda, or Eagle, who burned his wings by foaring too near the 
fun, on which he had fixed his eyes: the bird of VisHNu is in fact wholly mytho- 
logical; and I have feen it painted in the form of a doy with an Eagle's plumage. 
As to the Cuchild (for fo is the word written and corre&ly pronounced) it is, no 
doubt, the STRYcuNos Nux vomica or Colubrina, for they are now thought /pecif- 
cally the fame: the leaves and fruit of both the varieties were brought to me by a 
Brdbmen as thofe of the Cucbild, and he repeated a Sanfcrit verfe, in which it was 
called Vanardje, or King of tbe Forefl ; but, according to an approved comment on 


the Amaracé/b, it has four other names, among which Cz/ac is the {mootheft; that 
' the 
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the firft true (pedes is ef dis petes mity be named STRYCHNOS Culaca, and the fe- 
cond, STRYCHNOS Catuce by‘ witch denomination it is mentioned i in the Laws of 








ON THE — pera AND COMARTY. 
x $i Me 


Lieut. R H —MÓ" 


"Tur illand of Nancowry, or Soury, as it is fometimes called, is nearly centrically 
fituated among the Nicobar ifles. Its length may be about eight miles, and its 
breadth nearly equal. ‘he ifland of Comarty, which is near it, is more extenfive, 
but does not perhaps contain more folid land, being excavated by a very large bay 
from the fea. The fpace between thefe two iflands forms a capacious and excellent 
harbour, the eaftern entrance of which is fheltered by another ifland, called Trséut, 
lying at the diftance of about a league. The inlet from the weft is narrow, but fuf- 
ficiently deep to admit the largeĝ fhips when the wind is fair. 

The Danes have long matntained a {mall fettlement at this place, which ftands 
on the northernmoft point sÉ Nancowry, within the harbour. A ferjeant and three 
or four foldiers, a few black flaves, and two rufty old pieces of ordnance, compofe 
the whole of their eftablifhment. They have here two houfes, one of which, built 
entirely of wood, is their habitation; the other, formerly inhabited by their mif 
fionaries, ferves now for a ftorehoufe. 

Thefe iflands are in general woody, but contain likewife fome portions of clear land. 
From the fummits of their hills the profpe&s are often beautiful and romantic. 
The foil is rich, and probably capable of producing All the various fruits and vege- 
tables common to hot climates. The natural produttions of this kind, which moftly 
abound, ate cocoa-nuts, pepias, plantains, limes; ‘tamarinds, betel-nute, and the mel- 
Mri *, a Ipecies of bread: fruit; yams, and other roots, are cultivated and thrive; 
but rice is here unknown. The mangoftain-tree, whofe fruit is fo juftly extolled, 
grows wild ; and pine-apples of a delicious flavour are found in the. ined | 
^ Mx. Fowrawa'has given an accurate and kamed defciiption of this fruit. ^ Vide P. 449. | ts 
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employed in preparations for: the méurnfnl bufinels of the night. At a certain hour 
of the afternoon, anmounced.by .fitiking ‘the .Goung *, the women fet. up the mof 
difmal howls and lamentations, which they continue. without intermiffion till about 
fun-fet ; when the :whole party, gets up, and walks in proceffion to the burying 
ground. Arrived at the place, they form a circle around one of the praves, when a. 
ftake, planted exa&ly over the head of the corpfe, is pulled up. . The woman, who 
is neareft of kin to the deceafed, fteps out from the crowd, digs up the {cull +, and 
draws it up with her hands. At fight of the bones, her ftrength feems to fail her ; 
fhe fhrieks, fhe fobs; and tears of anguifh abundantly fall on the mouldering ob- 
je& of her pious care. She clears it from the earth, fcrapes off the feftering fleth, 
and laves it plentifully with the milk of frefh cocoa-nuts, fupplied by the byftanderss. 
after which the rubs it over with an infufion of faffron, and wraps it carefully in a. 
piece of new cloth. It is then depofited again in the earth, and covered up; the. 
ftake is replanted, and hung with the various trappings and implements belonging 
to the deceafed. They proceed then to the other graves, and the whole night is. 
fpent in repetitions of thefe difmal and difguftful rites. 

On the morning following, the ceremony is concluded by an offering of many. 
fat fwine, when the facrifice, made to the dead, affords an ample feaft to the living;, 
they befmear themfelves with the blood of the flaughtered hogs, and fome, more: 
voracious than others, eat the flefh raw. They have various ways however of drefi-. 
ing their meat, but always eat it without falt. A kind of pafte made of the mellors. 
{erves them for bread, and they finifh their repaft with copious potations of saury. 

The Nicobareans ase hofpitable and honeft, and are remarkable for. a ftri&. obferv-. 
ance of truth, and for pun&uality in adhering to their engagements. Such crimes. 
as theft, robbery, and murder, are unknown in thefe iflands; but they do nat want 
fpirit to revenge their injuries, and will fight refolutely and flay their enemies, if. 
attacked or unjuftly dealt with f. Their only vice, if this. failing can be fo called, 
is inebriation, but in their cups they are generally jovial and good humoured. It 
fometimes however happens at their feafts, that the. men of different villages fall out, 


* An inftrament of brafs, fomewhat like the Garry of Bengal. Its found is more hollow. 

+ We were prefent at the ceremony on the 1ft of February, 1790, when the firft fkull we faw. was that of a woman, 
who had been buried but a few months before. It was then dug up for the firft time by her daughter. ‘his office, 
we are told, is always performed by the women, whichever fex the fkull. belongs to. A man in a fantattic habit officiates 


as : 
t We are informed, that a party of Malays had once landed at Nancowry, to commit depredations, and were cut 
off to a man by the enraged inhabitants. A fimilar inftance of their vengeance is faid to have happened at.the ifland 
Carzicobar, when they put to death fome failors who were plundering their houfes, and probably attempting.to violate: 

their women. i | E ME a 
^. and 
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and the quarrel immediately becomes general. In thefe cafes, they terminate their 
differences in a pitched battle, where the only weapons ufed are long fticks, of a 
hard and knotty wood. With thefe they drub one another moft heartily, till, no 
longer able to endure the confli&, they — put a - to the combat, and all 
get drunk again. 


ON THE LORIS, OR SLOW-PACED LEMUR.—See the Works of Sir William 
Fones, Vol. I. p. 548. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE IN THE UPPER PARTS OF 
HINDUSTA'N, AND ON A JOURNEY THENCE TO OUJEIN. 


By Witt1AM Hunter, Ef. 


Berore delivering the following obfervations, it will be proper to give fome ac- 
count of the inftruments, with which they are made. The altitudes for determin- 
ing latitudes and time, were taken with a fextant, of ten inches radius, made by 
TROUGHTON : the limb is divided into degrees, and thirds of a degree, and the di- 
vifions on the vernier go to half minutes; fo that, by the help of the magnifying 
lens, a difference of ten feconds is fufficiently perceptible. The two fpecula, being 
{crewed down in their places, do not (as far as I can difcover) admit of the princi- 
pal, or vertical, adjuftment: but the error was almoft daily afcertained by the double 
menfuration of the fun's diameter, and conftantly allowed for. It is fubtractive, 
and my determination of its quantity varied from 2' 30 to 330. Thefe differences may 
have in part arifen from a real variation in the quantity of this correction; but I 
afcribe them chiefly to fome inaccuracy in my menfuration of the fun's diameter. 
To form fome judgement of the influence this caufe might have, I have examined 
twenty-three of thofe meafurements, made between the 7th of March and the 7th 
of June (being all of which I have any record), by taking the medium of the fun's 
diameters as meafured on the limb, to the right and left of zero, and comparing it 
with the diameter for that day, as laid down in the Ephemeris. It will appear, from 
a lift of thofe obfervations, that my meafurements commonly exceeded thofe given 


in the EAemert: ; but the greateft excefs was 25". 
| © ÇA MENSU- 
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MENSURATIONS OF THE SUN'S DIAMETER. 

















Difference of the Sun's 
Adjuftment of Sextant.| diameter, 
3793. Subtract. from that in the 
Ephemeris. 
March 7 2 34 + g 
9 3 = + Wu 
II 2 30 + I4 
13 2 52 + 24 
15 3 15 + I 
17 3 i5 + 3 
18 3 7 + 10 
19 3 !5 + 3 
20 3 7 + 25 
21 3 1$ + 4 
22 3 I5 + 20 
23 3 22 + 12 
24 3 8 + 13 
25 3 15 t 7. 
28 3 15 + 9 
31 3 15 + 10 
Apr] 1 3 I5 + II 
3 3 1$ + 12 
1O 3 of — 3 
II 3 I5 + I5 
17 Uo em + S 
May 29 2 37 pe W 
June 7 2 32 + I1 


Thefe menfurations may have a farther ufe, befides afcertaining the adjuftment of 
the quadrant. If the eye could determine, with perfect accuracy, the contact of the 
limbs, the mean between the two meafurements of the fun's diameter would be ex- 
a&ly equal to his apparent diameter, as determined by calculation, and given in the 
Epbemeri ; but, from the imperfe&ion of our organs, it happens, that the limbs will 

fometimes 
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fometimes appear to be in contact, when a little {pace remains between them ; at 
others, when they overlap one another: in the former cafe, the diameter will ap- 
pear greater, in the latter, lefs than the truth. But it is probable, that at nearly the 
fame period of time, the ftate of the eye, or of the fenforium, by which we judge 
of this contact, is, in the fame perfon, nearly the fame. Of this I have made fome 
trials, and found, that when the fun's diameter, by my menfuration, differed from 
that in the Ephemeris, on repeating the menfurations, at fhort intervals, the dif- 
ference remained nearly the fame. Therefore, if we obferve the fun's altitude, a 
little time before or after meafuring his diameter, the conta& of the limbs will, pro- 
bably, appear to take place, in the fame real fituation of thofe limbs, as when we 
meafured the fun’s diameter. But here, the effe& of too open, or too clofe, obfer- 
vation will be reverfed ; the former making the altitude appear lefs, the latter greater 
than the truth. Thefe meafurements then may be applied, as corrections of the ob- 
ferved altitude. Thus, if the diameter of the fun has appeared too ‘great, add the 
quantity of its excefs to the angle obferved, between the fun and his image in Mer- 
cury; if it appeared too {mall, fubtra& the defect, to give the true angle. Thus, 
March the 13th, the error of the fextant was 2’ 52, tp be fubtra&ed. But the 
meafurement of the fun’s diameter exceeds the truth, by 24’. Therefore, this 
quantity is to be added to the obferved angle, the obfervation being, probably, fo 
much too open. | 


The angle between the fun and his image in Ruickaives that day at noon, was 123° 33° 45° 
Error Sextant  — 2’ 52” 
Do. Obfervation + o 24 





Diff. a a a - — 2 28 
2) 123 31 17 
í 61 45 38,5 
Diff. refr. and parallax ö - " T é — 26, § > 
ÓI 45 12 
Sun’s Semidiameter - * - = - + 16 7 
62 I IQ 
Sun’s Declin. South - . - , - - 4-2 36 23 
Co-Latitude - - - 2" - 64 37 42 
Latitude of Burwa Sagur . - m - - 25 22 18 


EPL LEE EN SD: 


which is 13” lefs than in the following lift, where this error was not allowed for. 
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The fecondary, or horizontal, adjuftment, made by a finall {crew at the fore-part 

of the little fpeculum, was, from time to time, carefully attended to. 

The altitudes were taken by means of the image in quickfilver, which, if the fun 

was the objet, was defended from the wind by covering of thin gauze, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Burrow in the firft volume of the dfatick Refearches. When the 
altitude of a ftar was to be taken, this method did not anfwer ; as it rendered the 
image too obfcure. A thick cloth was therefore properly difpofed to windward of 
the mercury. f 

The {mall telefcope belonging to the fextant was ufed in all the obfervations. 

As the inftrument is only graduated to 125 degrees, I could not take altitudes 
exceeding 62 degrees. While the fun's meridian altitude could be obferved, I have 
preferred it, for the latitude: but, as this was foon about to be impra&icable, I be- 
.gan, on the 29th of February, to compare the latitudes by meridian altitude, with 
thofe obtained from two altitudes and the elapfed time, by the rule in the requifite 
. tables, in order to judge how far the latter might be depended on. The refult of the 
,camparifon, which appears in the obfervations from that time to the 15th of March, 
determined me to truft to thofe double altitudes, while they could be taken within 
the prefcribed limits; at the fame time, comparing them occafionally with obferva- 
tions by a fixed ftar. From the firk of 4pri/, 1 was obliged to truft entirely to the 
ftars; and to make the obfervations by them as accurate as poffible, I have, when 
circumftances would allow, taken the meridian altitude of one to the north, and 
another to the fouth, of the zenith. The telefcope is an achromatick, made by Dor- 
LAND, of twenty-eight inches focal diftance. It inverts the object, and magnifies 
eighty times. 

The watch is made by BRoOKBANK, with horizon balance wheel, and continues 
to go while winding up. To determine, as accurately as poffible, the time of an 
obfervation, I took equal altitudes of the fun, on the days preceding and following it, 
and, having thus found the quantity gained or loft in twenty-four hours, applied to 
the time of obfervation a part proportional to its diftance from the preceding or fol- 
Jowing noon. In this calculation, allowance was made for the difference of longi- 
tude (afcertained by geometrical furvey) if the altitudes on the two days were taken 
at different places. Befides this I have, when I had the opportunity, taken the al- 
titudes of two fixed ftars, one to the eaft, and another to the weft of the meridian, 
within an hour before or after.the obfervation, and calculated the time from them. 
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ECLIPSES OF JUPITER'S! SATELLITES IN UPPER HINDUSTAN. 


Place of Obferuation. | Longitude. | Weather. | REMARKS. 


m. or 
Apparent Time. 3| Ew 
I e Fea) (eee 
Dn. M. S. om i $05 
Mar. 24 12 48 26 | i | Im. 
30 13 16 29 | 2 | 24 
3! 14 43 35 | 1 . 
April 6 10 55 26 | 3 | Em. 
— 15 s4 6]2 | Im. 


9 II 11 26 | 1 | Im. 
13 13 I 8|3 | Im. 
— T4 54 38 | 3 | Em. 
16 13 1024 | 1 | Im. 
May 9132745 | 1 | Im. 


1793. Feb. 25th, at Owjein, Moon eclipfed. — 


o. ? n. 
Auandpoor, - | 75 25 30 | clear, mod. 
Bomde, - =- -[7§ 6 15 | ditto ditto 
Dublana, - ~= 125 19 45 | ditto,ditto 
Oomiara, - ^ - =- |76 25 45°} ditto,ditto | The fatellite had emerged 
| od fome time before [ perceiv- 
ed it. 
Ditto, - - - 175 41 45 ditto, ditto By obfervations of Procyon 
- and Aréturus, at 4 paft g 
P.M. watch flow ro’ 66", and 
by this the time is adjufted. 
But on the 7th at 74 A. M. 
by theSun, watch flow, on- 
ly 8' 5”, being 3' c1" gained 
in 10 hours. If we allow a 
proportionable gain to the 
time of immerfion —1' 49", 
the time was 15° 52’ 15"and 
i , l Longitude 75° 14/30”. 
Keb below, - -]76 2 30 | ditto,ditto 
Khoofb-hal-gurh, - --175 §7 302 x; . 
Ditto, á : -| 76 8 30 ditto,ditto | Med. 76.3. 
Surout - | 76 51 30 | ditto,ditto 
, 


Agra, Rozch Taj Mahl 


But, 


77 36 45 | ditto,ditto 


reckoning from the en- 





P vus . trance of the dark fhadow, nas 
j^ LEP M by Med. “3 a t ed. the difference is - — - § 4 4$ 76? r1' 15? 
o" CEE TED 
At 14} by Lyra wu 19 d^ do. )'?3 The end, by obfervation - 17 1o 30 
By Watch s 14 = By Ephemeris - = 12 6 go 


Apparent Time, 14 24 30 A flight obfcurity began 


$ 4 oo 76°00’ oo" 


14 24 30 


on the Moon's N.E. limb. Beginning of obfcurity 
h. e AJ End - . en - 17 IO 30 
14 Im m Middle e - - I$ 47 30 
+ 10 30 Ditto by Ephemeris - - 1045 15 


14 28 30 
17 90 oo 
+ 10 30 


17 10 30 Eclipfe ended— Limb clear. 


If we reckon the beginnin 
of the eclipfe from the firi 


Dark thadow diftin€ly 


feen to enter. 


Duration obferved 
By Ephemeris 


Excefs of obfervation - - 





§ 2 15 75? 33 45" 
2 46 oo 
2 42 45 


OO 3 1$ 





As the ftate of the limbs at the times marked as the 


beginning of .obfcurity and end of the eclipfe were 


perceptible obícurity i.e. — 14 24 30 fimilar; if we add half this difference (1^ 37”) to the 
Then beginning by Ephemeris 9 23 45 firft of thefe times, and fubtra& it from the laft, we 


Diff. of Long. in time - $ OO 45 75° * 1" 15" 





End 


fhall have the beginning 


- = > - œ I 
Either of which will give the longitude 7 ; 35 40 


14? 26! 7" 
8 53 


REMARK 


"S (2 (701.3 
REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Tue obfervations, with which Mr. Hunter has favoured us, will be a valuable 

acquifition to all Indian geographers and antiquaries ; for, fince Ujjayin?, or Ujjein. 
is in the firft-meridian of the Hindus, its longitude aícertains the pofition of Lancé 
on the equator, and fixes the longitude, at leaft according to the Hindu a(tronomers, 
of Curucfbétra Vatfa, the Pool Sannibita Cáncbi, and other places, which are fre- 
quently celebrated in Sanferit books of the higheft antiquity. Hence alfo we thall 
poffibly afcertain the feven dwipas, which, on the authority of PATANJALI and of 
the Véda itfelf, we may pronounce to be neither the even planets nor the Jeven climates, 
‘but great peninfulas of this earth, or large tra&s of land with water on both fides of 
them : for example, in a preface to the Sérya Siddbanta, the peninfula, called Sd/mala, 
1s declared to be 422 Ycjanas to the 'eaft of Lancà ; now a true Ygjana is equal to 44 
geometrical miles; and the longitude of Sé/ma/a will thus bring us to the Gulph of 
Sram, or to the eaftern Indian peninfula beyond Malacca, There is a paífage in one 
of the Puránas, which confirms this argument ; where king SRA'vA'NA is defcribed 
* on the White Mountain in the extenfive region of Sd/maladwipa, meditating on 
* the traces of the divine foot, at a place called the ftation of TRIVICRAMA :” now 
we are affured by credible travellers, that the Siame/e boaft of a rock in their coun - 
try, on which a footfep, as they fay, of VisuNU is clearly difcernible. 


QUESTIONS AND REMARKS ON THE ASTRONOMY OF THE 
HINDUS. 


By Joun PrAvrFAIR, A.M. Profefor of Mathematicks, at Edinburgh. 
Written 1otb of Ocfober, 1792. 
P RESUMING on the invitation given with fo much liberality in the Advertife- 
ment prefixed to the fecond volume of the 24/a5ic& Refearches, I have ventured to 
fubmit the following queries and obfervations to the Prefident and other Members 


of the learned Society in Bengal. 


5.B I, Are 


702 QUESTIONS AND REMARKS ON 
e i. 
Are any Books to be found among the Hindus, which treat profeffedly of Geometry? 


T am fed to propo this queftion, by ‘having -obferved, not only that the whole. 
of ‘the Indrsn Aftronomy ie a fyftem iconftru&ed with great geometrical íkill, but 
‘that ‘the trigonometrical rules, given in the tranflation from the Sárya Siddbánta, 
with which Mr. Dawrs has obliged the world, point out fome very curious theo- 
Teths, which mth have been known to the author of that ancient book. The rule, 
for ‘inftance, by which the trigonometrical canon of the Hindu aftronomers is con- 
ftructell *, involves in it the following theorem: “ If there be three archés of a 
* circle in arithmetical progreffion, the fum of the fines of the two extreme arches 
** is to twice the fine of the middle arch, as the co-fine of the common difference 
« of the arches to the radius of the circle.” Now this theorem, though not diffi- 
cult to‘be demonftrated, is yet fo far from obvious, that it feems not known to the 
mathematicians of Europe till the beginning of the laft century, when it was dif- 
covered by Viera. It has ever fince been ufed for the conftru&ion of trigonome- 
trical tables, as it affords a method of calculating the fines: and arches much cafier 
than that which depends on fucceffive extractions of the fquare root. To find that 
this theorem was known to the Brdhbmens many ages ago, is therefore extremely 
curious ; and the more fo, becaufe there is fome reafon to think that the commen- 
tator on the S:ddbánta, quoted and tranflated by Mr. Davis T, did not underftand 
the principle of this rule, fince the method which he lays down is entirely different, 
much lefs profound in theory, and much more difficult in practice. If this be true, 
it indicates a retrograde order in the progrefs of eaftern fcience, which muft have 
had its origin in a very remote age. 


II. 
Are any books of Hindu Arithmetick to be procured? 


It fhould feem, that if fuch books exift, they muft contain much curious in- 
formation, with many abridgments in the labour of calculating, and the like; all 
which may be reafonably expected from them, fince an arithmetical notation, fo 
perfect as that of India, has exifted in that country much longer than in any other; 


* 2 Afiatick Refearches, 245. 4 P. 246, 247. 
- but 
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but that which moft of all feems.to deferve the attention of the learned, is, the dif- 
covery faid to be made of fomething like 4/gebra among the Hindus ; fuch as the ex- 
preffion of number # general by certain fymbols, and the idea of negative quantities. 
Thefe certainly cannot be too carefully enquired into; and will, it is hoped, be 
confidered by the Society at Calcutta as a part of that rich mine from which they 
have already extracted fo many valuable materials. The problem mentioned by 
Mr. Burrow * proves, that the Hindus have turned their attention to certain arith- 
metical inveftigations, of which there is no trace in the writings of the Greek ma- 
thematicians, | 


! III. ' 
Muf not a complete tranflation of tbe Sürya Siddhánta be confidered as the grand 
defideratum with refpei to Indian Afronomy ? 


Sir W. JONEs gives us reafon, I think, to hope, that this will be executed by Mr. 
Davis ; and the fpecimen which that gentleman has exhibited, leaves as little reafon 
to doubt of his abilities to tranflate the work accurately, as of the great value of the 
original: I have therefore only to exprefs a with, that if there be any diagrams in 
the Sárya Siddbdnta, they may be carefully preferved. 


| IV. 
Would not a Catalogue Raifonné, containing an enumeration, and a fhort account of 
the Sanfcrit books on Indian 7fffronomy, be a work bighly interefling and ufeful ? 


V. 
Might not an aciual examination of tbe"beavens, in company with a Hindu Afro- 
nomer, to afcertatn all tbe ftars and conftellations, for which there are names in San- 
ferit, prove a mof! valuable addition to our knowledge of Indian Aftronomy? 


Let me here take the liberty of reminding the Prefident of his promife to make 
fuch an examination ; by which the miftakes concerning the Indian Zodiack, fome 
of which he has already pointed out, may be decifively correéted. 


* 2 Afiat, Ref. 495. 


VI. May 


“OA QUESTIONS AND REMARKS ON 


| VI. 
May it not be of confequence to procure deferiptions of the principal aftronomtcal 
buildings and inftruments of which any remains are fill to be found, and which are 
certainly known to be of Hindu origin ? 


Under this head I would comprehend not only fuch works as the Od/ervatory at 
Benares, which is well defcribed by Sir RoBERT BARKER, but alfo fuch inftru- 
ments as the 4/re/abe, mentioned by Mr. Burrow in the Appendix to the fecond 
volume of the 4fatick Refearches; and engravings of fuch inftruments will be necef- 
fary to accompany the defcriptions. 

Though, in the preceding queftions, there may be nothing that has efcaped the 
attention of the Society in Bengal, yet they will, perhaps, be forgiven to one who 
feels himfelf deeply interefted in the fubje& to which they relate, and who would 
not lofe even the feebleft ray of a light, which, without the exertions of the Afatick 
Society, muft periíh for ever. 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 


WE fhall concur, I am perfuaded, in giving our publick thanks to Profeffor PLAY- 
FAIR for the Queftions which he has propofed; and in expreffing our with, that 
his example may be followed by the learned in Europe. Concife anfwers to his 
queries will be given in my next annual difcourfe ; the fubje& of which will com- 
prife a general account of Indian aftronomy and mathematicks. I would long ago 
have accomplifhed my defign (which I never meant as a promife to be performed in 
all events) of examining the heavens in company with an intelligent Hindu aftro- 
nomer, if fuch a companion could have been found in this province ; but, though I 
offered ample ftipends to any Hindu aftronomer who could name, in San/crit, all 
the conftellations which I fhould point out, and to any Hindu phyfician who could 
bring me all the plants named in San/crit books, 1 was affured by the Brdbmen 
whom I had commiffioned to fearch for fuch inftru&ors, that no Pandit in Bengal ever 
pretended to poffefs the knowledge which I required. Lieut. WILFORD, however, 
has lately favoured me with a Sanfcri? work, procured by him at Benares, contain- 
ing the names, figures, and pofitions of all the afterifms known to ancient or mo- 
dern Hindus, not only in the Zodiack, but in both hemifpheres, and almoft from 

pole 
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pole to pole, That work I tranflated with attention, and immediately configned it 
to Mr. Davis, who, of all men living, is the beft qualified to exhibit a copious and 
accurate Hiftory of Indian Aftronomy. 


DISCOURSE THE ‘ELEVENTH; ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
ASIATICKS.—5See the Works of Sir William Jones, Vol. I. p. 159. 


Tur unfortunate death of Sir William Jones, on the 27th of April, 1794, having 
deprived the Society of their Founder and Prefident, a meeting of the Members was 
convened on the 1ft of May following, when it was unanimoufly agreed to appoint 
a Committee, confifting of Sir Robert Chambers, Mr Juftice Hyde, Colonel ohn 
Murray, Jobn Briffon, and Thomas Grabam, Efquires, to wait on Sir JOHN SHORE, 
and in the name of the Society, requeft his acceptance of the office of their 
Prefident. With this requeft he, in terms highly flattering to the Society, agreed 
to comply; and on the 22d of May, 1794, took his feat as Prefident, and delivered 
the following Difcourfe, | 


A DISCOURSE DELIVERED AT A MEETING OF THE ASIATICK 
SOCIETY.—See the Works of Sir William Jones, Pol. I. t. 1. 
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A TREATISE ON THE BAROMETER. 
By Francis BALFOUR, Efa. 


I. 


In a Treatife, publifhed at this place a few weeks ago, on Sol-Lunar Influenée in 
Fevers, I have endeavoured to fhew, “ That all Fevers are liable to certain diurnal 
aud feptenary * revolutions, and that thefe revolutions are uniformly and conftantly 
connected with fixed periods of time. 


II. 

HaviNo eftablifhed this propofition (1.), it was natural to fuppofe that the 
power or influence which is capable of producing thefe very remarkable and in- 
terefting revolutions on the human conftitution, at certain intervals, did not exert 
itfelf without effecting, at the fame time, fome correfponding periodical change in. 
the ftate of that element in which we conftantly exift; and in which all the opera- 
tions of life and nature are carried on. 

Other neceffary avocations having hitherto prevented me from being able to make 
thofe experiments myfelf that are required for deciding on this queftion, I applied 
to Mr. FARQUHAR, who, I underítood, had paid fome attention to this fubje& ; 
and was favoured with the following very obliging and inftru&ive letter : 


To Doctor BALFOUR. 
DEAR SIR, 7 


* YOU likewife defire me to give you fome account of the regular diurnal 
variations of the Barometer which take place in this country ; and which, I faid, I 
conceived to be peculiar to tropical climates, from the otherwife unaccountable 
filence of every author whofe work I had been able to confult on the fubje&. The 
firft intimation of this was from Mr. HENRY TRAIL, who informed me that he 
had obferved the Mercury to rife every night till about eleven o'clock, when it be- 
came ftationary. I immediately repeated his obfervations, and found that the fact. 


* That is to fay, changes happening after-an interval of feven or eight days. 
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was certain; but that there was likewife another diurnal variation, which had 
_efcaped his notice. "After numerous obfervations, at all hours during the day and 
night, I found that the Mercury is fubje& to the following variations, with the 
utmoft degree of regularity, throughout the whole year. From fix in the morning 
till between feven and eight, it is ftationary; it then rifes till nine, fometimes, 
though rarely, till ten, when it remains ftationary till noon; it then defcends, and 
is loweft at three, and continues ftationary till eight; when it begins to rife, and 
continues till eleven, and is then at the fame height that it was at nine in the 
morning. 

On relating the above obfervations to the late Colonel PEARCE, an indefatigable 
and rigidly accurate obferver, and who had devoted much time and attention to 
Barometrical purfuits, he was furprifed that fuch regular variations of the Mercury 
fhould have efcaped his obfervation: but fome time after, with great candour, ac- 
knowledged the certainty of the fact, and framed an hypothefis to account for it ; 
which you will probably be able to obtain on an application to Captain GRACE. 

To me the phenomena appear inexplicable to any hypothefis that I can think of. 
The periods are evidently connected with the earth's diurnal motion; and, if we 
had not a fatellite, might be eafily explained by the atmofpherial tides caufed by the 
fun. But when we find that the Barometer is not, in the leaft obfervable degree, 
affe&ed by the moon's paffage over the meridian, or by the united action of the fun 
and moon .at the fyzygies, we have abfolute proof that this cannot be the caufe ; 
neither can the expanfion of the Mercury, being dire&ly oppofite to the pheno- 
mena, the greateft degree of heat taking place at three o'clock, when the Mercury 
is loweft. 

With refpe& to the influence of the moon on the atmofphere, I was perfectly 
fatisfied while in Beer£oom, that the cold feafon fet in at the fyzygies only; and that 
there was always a confiderable increafe of cold at every return of them. But at the 
old powder-works near Calcutta, I obferved the greateft degree of cold to happen 
lometimes at the quadratures. Being, however, at that time much engaged in other 
purfuits, I did not attend to the circumftance of the moon's abfolute diftance, though 
of the utmoft confequence in all calculations of the heights of the tide, to which 
the variations of the ftate of the atmofphere, occafioned by the attraction of the 
fun and moon, muft be analogous. And yet this fa&t, important as it is to every 
fea-faring. perfon, efpecially in river-navigations, as well as to fhip-builders, for 
prediding the — {pring-tides, feems to be tetally unknown to the generality 

of 
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of thefe perfons ; nor is it furprizing, as it is not taken notice of in any treatife on 
navigation that I ‘have met with. But M. Dz LA Lanne (Aftronomy, yol. iii. 
p. 656.) thews, that if the moon’s mean force to raife the waters of the ocean be 
two and a half, her greateft force when Apeges, will be three; and her leaft when 
Perigee, two: a difference fufficient to aceount for the tides at the quadratures be- 
ing fometimes nearly as high as thofe at the fyzygics: a circumftance which was 
alcertained by part of a committee inftituted for examining plane for new powder- 
works at the Old Fort Ghaut; where ftakes had been driven, on purpofe to find 
the rife of the tide. M. Dg LA LANDE confirms the theory by many obfervations, 
made with great accuracy in fome of the ports of France (Supplement, vol. iv.) ; 
and I can vouch for the fa& by numerops meafures of the heights of the tide, both 
at the old and new powder-works, But you may eafily fatisfy ypurfelf of the 
fa&, by obferving the height of a few tides at Champaul Ghaut, when you will 
find, invariably, that every great parallax of the moon, at the fyzygies, is attended 
with a very high tide and ftrong bore; and vica verfa. I have not been able to 
obferve, that the moon's declination, notwithftanding what you may have heard 
from other quarters, has any perceptible effe& on the tides. 

I have been the more particular on this fubjeét, as I have heard it made an un- 
anfwerable obje&ion to your fyítem, that the firft attacks of intermittent fever do 
happen at the quadratures as well as the fyzygies; and that relapfes do likewife 
happen at the quadratures. Now, fhould you.meet with any fuch cafes, the above 
obfervations may perhaps tend to reconcile them to your fyftem, &c. 

Banky Bqza, xatb Feb. 1794. Joun FARQUHAR. 


l III. 

Although in this letter Mr. FARQUÉAn defcribes in the Barometer only three dif- 
ferent diurnal periods of rifing and falling, I could not help fufpe&ing that there 
muft likewife be a fourth, which had efcaped his notice ; and that I fhould be able 
to difcover a periodical falling alfo in tbe ftate of the mercury, between eleven at 
night and fix in the morning, analogous to that which he had obferved between 
leven at mid-day and fix in the evening. Accordingly, by keeping myfelf awake, 
and continying my obfervations during the night, I have now the fatisfaction to be 
affured that my anticipation of the revolution I expected to difcover, was perfectly 


jut, | 
l 5c With 
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IV. |. — kx x ds 

With a view of afcertaining the progrefs of thefe four. different revolutions by 
perfonal obfervation, I impofed upon myfelf the tafk of obferving and recording 
the changes of the Barometer, as far as I was able, every half-hour, day and night, 
during the period of one complete lunation. 

The refult of this undertaking I have now the honour to lay before the Society ; 
and if in matter or form it contains any thing worthy of their attention, or of a 
place amongft their Refearches, it will afford me a degree of fatisfaction that will 
more than reward me for my labour. 


I, Of the Periodical Diurnal Changes of the Barometer. 


THE DETAIL OF FACTS. 


V. 

ThE Detail of Facts is comprehended in the following record of obfervations 
made on the Barometer, as regularly as I was able to perform it, every half-hour, 
both day and night, during the lunation which intervened between the 3i1ft of 
March and the 29th of April 1794. To thefe I have added the ftate of the Ther- 
mometer and Wind, with the appearance of the fky. 


VI. 

. My obfervations of the Barometer were taken with fcrupulous exactnefs; and 
although the weighty hand of fleep has more than once deprived me of obfervations 
that I was juft about to make, and was anxious to. record, I have never ventured 
to affume any probable ftate of the Mercury as an actual obfervation. 


VII. 

With refpe& to the Thermometer, although it was liable to fome inaccuracy from 
my not being able to preferve the apartment in which it was hung, uniformly open , 
or fhut, yet, as the variations from this caufe were trifling, and never obfcured the 
regular and progreffive rife and fall which it obferves at different periods of the 


day, I conceive that my record is fufficiently exa& for enabling me to decide, with 
fafety, 
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fafety, that the daily fluctuations which appeared in the Barometer, were mot con- 
nected with the daily viciffitudes of heat and cold. ` | 


a See | VII. . 

. Although the ftate of the wind was not meafured by any inftrument, but eftimated 
only grofsly by the effect which it appeared to produce on the trees and other ob- 
jets. around, ftill I conceive that I may alfo venture to determine on this ground, 
that the diurnal flu&uation of the Mercury was zot connected with the ftate of the 
wind. | 
In the column appropriated for recording the ftate of the wind, Number 1 repre- 
fents a breeze capable of carrying on a fhip two or three miles in the hour; Num- 
ber 2, a breeze capable.of carrying on a fhip four or five miles; and Number 3, a 
breeze capable of carrying on a fhip fix, feven, or eight miles. 


IX.. 

Neither are the appearances of the fey defined with much precifion or minutenefs ; 
yet, upon the defcription that I have given, I think I may pronounce with fufh- 
cient confidence, that they did zor dire& or regulate the periodical diurnal flu&ua- 
tion of the Barometer. 

By conceiving the wind, which in the month of pril is generally from fome 
point in the fouth, carrying conftantly along with it, in the different degrees of 
velocity I have defcribed (VIII.) different proportions of light and heavy clouds, 
we may obtain a tolerably juít idea of the appearance of the fky at SEIN during 
that month. 

To exprefs thefe different ftates, we have employed in the record the terms clear, 
cloudy, and overcaff. When few clouds only appear, or none, which is feldom the 
cafe at this feafon, the fky is faid to be c/ear; when the fun or ftars fhine through 
a number of clouds, the fky is faid to be obs ; and when the fun or ftars do not 
appear at all, the fky is faid to be overca/. | 


N. B. As the record of obfervations from which thefe negative propofitions (VII, VIII. IX.) refpeéting the ¢her- 
mometer, the fate of the wind, and appearance of the /ky are inferred, is voluminous, and would neceffarily exclude 
from this volume of the Refearches matter that is much more interefting, it has been confidered fufficient for the 
object of this paper, to infert only the oppofite abftra&t, ot Synop/is, of the obfervatians madc on the Barometer. 


THE 
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" XI. 

The fum of my obfervations refpecting the four Periodical Diurnal Revolutions 
of the Barometer which I have defcribed, appears at one view in the preceding 
Synoptical Arrangement, and when ftated precifely in numbers, arhounts to this: 

uf, That on every day of the thirty comprehended in the Record, exeepting 

one *, the Barometer conftantly fe// between ten at night and fix in the 
morning; and that progreffively, and without any intermediate rifing, ex- 

. cepting in one inftance f. 

. ad, That on every day of the thirty comprehended in the Record, without one 
exception, the Barometer conftantly rofe between fix and ten in the morning; 
and that progreffively, and without any intermediate falling, excepting in two 
inftances 1, $. | 

_ 3d, That on every day of the thirty comprehended in the Record, without one 
exception, the Barometer conftantly /e// between ten in the morning and fix 
in the evening; and that progreflively, and without any intermediate rifing 
in any inftance. 

4th, That on every day of the thirty comprehended in the Record, excepting 

two |, **, the Barometer conftantly ro% between fix and ten in the even- 
ing ; and that progredlively, and without any intermediate falling in amy in- 


THE INFERENCE. 


XII. 

From the preceding ftatement of the coincidences obferved in thefe four portions 
of the day, it appears that we may reafonably infer the following propofmiome, 
limited to Calcutta in the month of April 1794. 

1f, That, in the interval between ten at night and fix in the morning, there 


exifted a prevailing tendency in the Mercury to fall, í 
* Between the soth and 21ft—Vide Synopfis, § On the 23d — Vide Synopfis. 
+ Between the asd and 23d — ditto, || On the r5th — ditto, 
1Onthenitb = >» — ditto, ** On the 20th — ditto, ' 


7, That, 
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ad, That, in the interval between fix and ten in the morning, there exifted a 

' prevailing tendency in the Mercury to rife, 

3d, That, in the interval between ten in the morning and fix in the evening, 
there exifted a prevailing tendency in the Mercury to fall. 

4th, That, in the interval between fix and ten in the evening, there exifted a 
prevailing tendency in the Mercury to rifè. 

Thefe different prevailing tendencies to rife and fall periodically at certain times 
of the day and night, neceflarily imply a proportionate correfponding caufe fufficient 
to produce them. But here we ftop, and venture to proceed no farther than to fay, 
with Mr. FARQUHAR, that they feem to be connected with the diurnal revolutions. 


of the planet which we inhabit. 


XIII. 

By an attentive examination of the Synopfis, it will appear that the a cha- 
zaGers of the tendencies which prevail at the different periods we have defcribed, 
ate liable, within their refpeGtive limits, to feveral tematkable variations, viz. 

1. With regard to the time of beginning to tife or fall. 

2. With regard to the time of ecafing to rife or fall. 

3. With regard to the feps or degrees by whith the Mercury rifes or falls. 

4. With regard to the /imits or extremes to which it rifes or falls. 

Being under the neceflity of acknowledging our ignorance of the caufe whick 
produces thefe prevaikng tendencies themfeloes, we can of couríe have no adequate 
idea or conception in theory of the different circumftances that are capable of pro- 
ducing the different variations which appear in their general character; and our 
obfervations being much too limited to eftablifh, concerning them, any thing like 
pra&ical rules, we muft remain contented for the prefent with pointing them out 
as queitions which want inveftigation: exprefling however a ftrong fufcipion that 
they are not unconnected with the relative pofitions of the Moon, and the other 
planets. 


THE APPLICATION. 


| XIV. 
— At the time of digefting the ideas which I have delivered upon this fubje&t, being 


potleffed of no information but that which was communicated in Mr, FARQUHAR' s 
letter, 
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letter, and what I obtained afterwards from my own obfervations, I. did not con- 
ceive that I was authorized to extend the propofitions which I have advanced (XII.) 
refpecting thefe tendencies, beyond the limits of Calcutta, By a note, however, 
which is juft now pointed out to me in Dr. MOSELEY’s very ingenious Treatife 
on Tropical Difeafes*, I have the fatisfaction to find that the very fame tenden- 
cies have been obferved to prevail on the oppofite fide of the globe. We may 
therefore now venture to allow them a more extenfive range; and it will, no doubt, 
be confidered as fomeimportanceto eftablifh in certain latitudes} the exiftence of a law 
in nature by which the Mercury of the Barometer, let the ftanding weight and pref- 
fure of the atmofphere be what it may, is liable to the effects of a eonftant and re- 
gular periodical diurnal fluctuation; for it will then follow zbat the power of each 
fucceeding hour to raife or fink it, is liable to differ from that which went before; 
that the height of the Mercury, therefore, taken only at two or three ftated hours of 
the day, cannot with propriety be aflumed to reprefent or form a juft eftimate of 
the whole twenty-four; fat calculations proceeding hitherto on fuch partial 
grounds, muft neceffarily include error and require adjuftment, and ¢4e¢ in future, 
wherever this law extends, no correct philofophical inveftigation conne&ed with 
the nature of the atmofphere, can be carried on without giving it a place f; 
and no fuf prognoflic formed of the weather without diftinguifhing thofe regular 
and conftant changes from fuch as are only occafional and temporary. 


* The Note referred to in Dr. MosELEY's Treatife is this :—'* It has been obferved in thefe and more equato- 
* rial regions, that though the barometer is ufelefs in indicating the variations of the weather, it exhibits a phe- 
* nomenon not correctly atcertained in temperate climates; which is that the Mercury has two diurnal motions of 
** afcent and defcent, of nearly a line correfponding with the courfe of the fun; afcending as the fun approaches 
* the zenith and nadir, and deícending as the fun deviates from thefe points. It remains ftationary at its loweft and 
** higheft degrees for fome hours." l 

+ As far as I can judge from the following extract from Father Corrg's Memoir on the prevailing Winds, &c. 
&c. which I bave jut met with in the Edinburgh Magazine for March 1792, there feems to be great reafon to believe, 
that fimilar fluctuations take place in the Mercury, in the different latitudes of Europe; and that they are not en- 
tirely confined to the regions under the equator. 

“ The Mercury is generally a little lower about two o'clock in the afternoon than at any other time of the day; 
“ and it is higheft towards eight o'clock at night. I would compare this fact without pretending to draw any con- 
* fequences from it, with the phenomenon of the magnetic needle, the greateft variation of which from north to- 
* wards weft takes place about two or three in the afternoon, and the leaft about eight o'clock in the morning." 
—Vide the Edinburgh Magazine for March 1792, page a11. par. 6. 

¢ A mean, extracted from means obtained from the extremes of thefe different diurnal flu&uations, will give the 
mean weight of the atmofphere much more correctly than the common procefs. | 


With 
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oWiTH refpe& to Medicine, this law is a principle entirely new; and it has now 
become a matterof rea] confequence, to afcertain in what refpects it co-operates with the 
power of the fun and moon in producing and regulating the paroxyfms of fevers. 
From the ftriking coincidence of she/é tendencies with the periods at which the pa- 
roxyíms of fevers generally ‘attack and remit, and from their fuperior prevalence 
in tropical climates where the paroxy{ms of fever are alfo moft prevalent, ‘ it feems to 
be bighly probable that they may have a confi derable fhare in conftituting that power 
which fbews stfelf in fo remarkable a manner in this country, and which we bave deno- 
minated Sol- Lunar a 


II. Of the Periodical Septenary Changes of tbe Barometer. 


XV. 

RESPECTING periodical feptenary changes in the ftate of the Barometer, the only 
information I have been able to obtain, is extracted from an abridged Expofition of 
the Syftem of Mr. ToaLpo upon the probability of the change of weather by the 
lunar points taken from the Journal des Sciences Utiles, and publifhed in the Calcutta 
Magazine for July and Auguft 1793. Mr. ToArpo, it appears, in order to af- 
certain whether the moon had any influence on the Mercury, colle&ed a journal 
of the Barometer kept for feveral years, from which he difcovered that the Baro- 
meter was fix-tenths of a line higher at the times of the quadratures than at the 
fyzygies. 

If this journal was kept corre&ly on a proper plan, periodical feptenary changes 
in the Barometer connected with the revolutions of the moon, are eftablifhed of 
courfe. But if it was kept in the ordinary way of affuming two or three obferva- 
tions taken in the courfe of the day, to ferve as a ftandard or rule for eftimating 
the ftáte of the whole twenty-four, it is evidently #ab/e to errors which render 
the calculation precarious and inconclufive for the reafons already explained, which 
however had not occurred to me at the time of writing my laft Treatife on Sol- 
Lunar Influence. 

That the Barometer will be differently affected at the fprings and neaps, is an anti- 
cipation which has in its favour the ftrongeft probability that analogy can afford. 
Yet, upon a review of the obfervations colle&ed during the fprings and neaps of 
the.lunation which I have obferved, I cannot fay that, when arranged as they 


ftand in the Synopfis, in coincidence with their refpective periods, they exhibit a 
difference 
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difference of charatter to eftablith thie conchufion. ‘We therefore feave ‘it to ‘the 
decifton of a far more extenfive experience, conducting its obfervations on a plan 
frmilar to that which we have exemplified in this Treatife. 


Sa locking over Dr. Mos&rsY's Trestife on this occafion, 1 am foy to dilpever that trafting too much to ase- 
mory, in referring to bis work ia my laft publication, I have given & very imperfect account of what he bas com- 
municated on the fubje& of Sol-Lunar Influence. But when he confiders that by my inaccuracy I have deprived myfelf 
of the weight of his authority in fupporting a propofition I was anxious to eftablifh, he will be inclined to afcribe it to 
the caufe I have ftated. Dr. MoszLgY's obfervations are contained in the Conciafon to his Treatife, between page 
£50 and 556; they confirm the power of Sol-Lunar Influence in Europe in a very unequivocal manner, and mesit 
the attention of thofe who with for information on the fubjeét.—For the note to which this remark refers, vide page 
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ON THE DUTIES OF A FAITHFUL HINDU WIDOW. 


By HENRY COLEBROOKE, Ejg. 


W ur the light which the labours of the atic Society have thrown on the 
{ctences and religion of the Hindus, has drawn the attention of the literary world 
to that fubject, the hint thrown out by the Prefident for rejecting the authority of 
every publication preceding the tranflation of the GZrá, does not appear to have 
made fufficient impreffion. Several late compilations in Europe betray great want 
of judgment in the felection of authorities ; and their motley drefs of true and falfe 
colours tends to perpetuate error ; for this reafon it feems neceflary on everytopic, to 
revert to original authorities for the purpofe of cancelling error or verifying facts 
already publifhed ; and this object will no way be more readily attained than by the 
communication of detached effays on each topic, as it may prefent itfelf to the Ori- 
entalift in the progrefs of his refearches. 

From this or any other motive for indulgence, fhould the following authorities 
from Sanfcrit books be thought worthy of a place in the next volume of the So- 
ciety’s Tranfa&ions, I fhall be rewarded for the pains taken in collecting them. 

** Having firft bathed, the widow, dreffed in two clean garments, and holding fome . 
* cfjfa graís, {ips water from the palm of her hand. Bearing cé/e and t/a * on her 
* hand, the looks towards the eaft or north while the Brábmana ‘utters the myltic 


* Scfamum. l 
* word 
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te word Om.. Bowing to. Nerayana, fhe next declares *: “ On this month, fo named 
“in fuch a Pacha, on fuch a ti'hi, I (naming herfelf and her + family) that I 
* may meet ARUNDHATI'T and refide in Swarga ; that the years of my ftay may be 
** numerous as the hairs on the human body; that I may enjoy with my hufband the 
* felicity of heaven, and fanctify my paternal and maternal progenitors, and the an- 
* ceftry of my hufband’s father; that lauded by the A/arafes, I may be happy 
* with my lord, through the reigns of fourteen INDRAs ; that expiation be made 
* for my hufband’s offences, whether he has killed a Brábmana, broken the ties of 
* gratitude, or murdered his friend, thus I afcend my hufband's burning pile. I 
* call on you, ye guardians of the eight regions of the world! Sun and Moon ! 
“ Air, Fire, Ether $, Earth, and Water! My own foul! Yama! Day, Night, and 
« Twilight! And thou, Confcience, bear witnefs: I follow my hufband’s corpfe 
** on the funeral pile ||.” . 

Having repeated the Sanca/pa, fhe walks thrice round the pile; and the Brá- 
** mana utters the following Mantras: 

* Om! Let thefe women, not to be widowed good wives, adorned with colly- 
rium, holding clarified butter, confign themfelves to the fire. Immortal, not child- 
lefs, nor hufbandlefs, excellent, let them pafs into fire, whofe original element is 


water. From the Rigvéda, 
* Om! Let thefe wives, pure, beautiful, commit themfelves to the fire, with 
* their hufband’s corps. A Pauranica Mantra. 


* With this benediction, and uttering the myftic Namé Namah, íhe afcends the 
“ flaming pile.” —'- 
While the prefcribed ceremonies are performed by the widow, the fon, or other 


r 


* This declaration is called the Sancalpa. 

+ Górra, the family or race. Four great families of Brabmanas are now extant, and have branched into many dif- 
tin& races. Since the memorable maffacre of the C/Zatriyàs, by Pavafu Rama, the Cjbatriyas defcribe themfelves 
from the fame Gérras as the Brabmanas, 

t Wife of VAsISHT HA. l 

§ Acafa. 

V In feveral publications the woman has been defcribed as placing herfelf on the pile before it be lighted; but the 
ritual quoted is conformable to the text of the Bhàgavata. 

“ When the corpfe is about to be confumed in the Sahétaja *, the faithful wife who flood without, ruthes on the 
fire.” NA'REDA to YUDISHT'HIAA. 


* Cabin of grafs or leaves, fometimes erected on the funeral pile. «€ The fhed on the funeral pile of a Munn’ is called Paan’o/Taya and 
Sano’taya.” See the vocabulary entitled HA'z A/BALI, 


CD near 
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near kinfman, of the deceafed, applies the firft torch, with the forms direGted for 
funeral rites in the Gridya * ; by which his tribe is governed. 

The Sancalpa is evidently formed on the words of ANGIRAS’ ; 

* The wife who commits herfelf to the flames with her hufband’s corpíe, íhall 
* equal ARUNDHATI’, and refide in Swarga ; 

* Accompanying her hufband, fhe fhall refide fo long in Swarga as are the thirty- 
“ five millions of hairs on the human body. 

* As the fnake-catcher forcibly drags the ferpent from his earth, fo, lied her 
“ hufband from hell, with him fhe hall enjoy heavenly blifs. 

“ Dying with her hufband, fhe fanctifes her maternal and paternal anceftors ; 
* and the anceftry of him to whom fhe gave her virginity. : 

“ Such a wife, adoring her hufband, in celeftial felicity with him, greateft, moft 
* admired T, with him fhall enjoy the delights of heaven while coe INDRAS 


“ reign. 
* Though her hufband had killed a Brdbmana t, broken the ties of gratitude, or 
** murdered his friend, fhe expiates the crime." ANGIRAS. 


The Mantras are adopted on the authority of the BRAHME Purana. 

* While the pile is preparing, tell the faithful wife of the greateft duty of wo- 
“man, fhe is loyal and pure who burns berfelf with ber bufband's corpfe. Hearing this, 
* fortified (in her refolution) ano full of eme fhe completes the PITRI MHEDA 
* Yaga § and afcends to Swarga.” BRAHME Purana. 

It is held to be the duty of a widow to burn herfelf with her hufband's corpfe ; 
but fhe has the alternative, 

** On the death of her huíband, to live as Brabmachéri, or commit herfelf to 


* the flames." VISHNU. 


* Extracts or compilations from the facred books, containing the particular forms for religious ceremonies, to be 
obferved by the race or family for whom that portion of the facred writings has been adopted, which compofes their 
Grihya. We learn from the Bhdgavata that V y a'sa divided the Véda into four ( Rieb, Yajgó, Sáman, and At'baroan) 
or five, including the Jtihafas or other Puranas as one Véda. Patra accepted the JUgvéda ; Jaiwzns and Cavi, or 
Sucna, the Sémavéda; Baisampayana learned the Rajurvéda; SaMuNTU, DARUXA, and others of the family of 
Anerras, the A’barvavéda, “ My father (Suc’na, fon of VvA'sa fpeaks) fele&ted the Jtibafas and Puránas; then 
the feveral Riis chofe the ** Vidas varioufly (parts of "b, Their pupils, the fucceffors of their pupils, and the 

«* pupils of thefe, became followers of particular Sác'ha's.” 

+ The word im the text is expounded “ lauded by the choirs of heaven, Gandbarvas," Gc. 

tł The commentators are at the pains of fhewing that this expiation muft refer to a crime committed in a former 
exiftence ; for funeral rites are refufed to the murderer of a Brabména. 


§. A& of burning herfelf with her hufband. 
The 
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The aufterity intended confifts in chaftity, and in acts of piety and mortificatian. 
« The ufe of Tambila, dreís, and feeding off vefiels of tutenague is forbidden to 
** the Yazi *, the Brabmacbàri, and the widow. PRACHE' TAS. 
‘¢ The widow fhall never exceed one meal a-day, nor fleep on a bed: if fhe do 
* fo, her hufband falls from Swarga. 
* She fhall eat no other than fimple food, and + fhail daily offer the tarpana 
**. of cúfa, tila, and water T. 
s In Vaifacha, Cártica, and Mágba fhe fhall exceed the ufual duties of ablation, 
* alms, and pilgrimage, and often ufe the name of Gon in prayer." 
The Smriti. 
After undertaking the duty of a Sati, fhould the widow recede, fhe incurs the 
penalties of defilement. 
** If the woman, regretting life, recede from the pile, the is defiled; but may 
** be purified by obferving the faft called Prajapatya S." APASTAMBA. 
Though an alternative be allowed, the Hindu legiflators have fhown themfelves 
difpofed to encourage widows to burn themfelves with their hufband’s corpfe. 
Ha'Rr'TA thus defines a loyal wife: ** She, whofe fympathy feels the pains and 
** joys of her hufband ; who mourns and pines in his abfence, and dies when he 
** dies, is a good and loyal wife. Hárita, 
** ‘Always revere a loyal wife, as you venerate the Dévatas; for, by her vir- 
** tues, the prince's empire may extend over the three worlds." 
 Martsyva Purana. 
** Though the hufband died unhappy by the difobedience of his wife: if from 
*€ motives of love, difguft of the world, fear of living Bnpretectes; or forrow, 
* fhe commit herfelf to the flames, the is entitled to veneration.’ 
Mabá Bhérata. 
Obfequies for fuicides are forbidden; but the Rigveda exprefsly declares, * that 
* the loyal wife who burns herfelf, fhall not be deemed a fuicide. When a 


* Sannyasi. 

+ If fhe has no male defcendants. See Madana Perijéta. 

1 Oblations for the manes of anceftors to the third degree, though not exclufively ; for the prayer includes a ge- 
neral petition for remoter anceftors. Yet daily oblations ( V'aifofdéva ) are feparately offered for anceftors beyond the 
third degree. 

'§ Tt extends to twelve days; the fitft three, a fpare meal may be taken once in each day; the next three, once 
in each night ; the fucceeding three days, nothing may be eaten but what is given unfolicited ; and the laft three 
daysiare a rigid faft. ' 


** mourning 
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“ mourning of three days has bein completed, the Srdddba is- to. bo gafucssi*. 
** This appears from the prayer for the occafion, directed in the Rigodde:” ps 

Regularly the chief mourner for the hufband and for the wife, would, .in T" 
cafes, be diftin& perfons: but the BnavisuvA Purdna provides, that | 

* When the widow cónfigns herfelf to the fame pile with the corpfe of the: 
** deceafed, whoever performs the Criyd for her hufband (hall perform it for her: : 

* As to the ceremonies from tbe lighting of the funeral pile to the Pinda; 
* whoever lights the pile, thall alfo offer the Pinda.” VaA'vu Purana. 

In certain circumftances the widow is difqualified for this a& of a Sati. 

** She who has an infant child, or is pregnant, or whofe pregnancy is doubtful, 
** or who is unclean, may not, O princefs! afcend the funeral pile. 

** So faid NA'REDA to the mother of SAGARA.” 

** The mother of an infant íhall not relinquifh the care of her child to afcend 
** the pile; nor fhall one who is unclean (from a periodical caufe) or whofe time 
s for purification after child-birth is not paffed, nor fhall one who is pregnant, 
** commit herfelf to the flames +. But the mother of an infant may, if the 
* care of the child can be otherwife provided." VRIHASPATI. 

In the event of a Brabmana dying in a diftant country, his widow is not per- 
mitted to burn herfelf. | 

* A Piprà or Brabmana may not afcend a fecond pile." Go'TAMA. 

* But with other cafts, this proof of fidelity is not precluded by the remote de- 
ceafe of the hufband, and is called nugamana. 

** The widow, on the news of her hufband's dying in a diftant country, fhould 


** expeditioufly burn herfelf: fo fhall (he obtain perfection." VvA'sA. 
** Should the hufband die on a journey, holding his /anda/s to her breaft, let her 
pafs into the flames." BRAHME Purana. 


The expreffion is not underftood of fundals exclufively: for thus Usanas or 
SUCRA. 

' Except a Vipra, the = may take any thing that bius to her hufband, 
“ and afcend the pile. 


® The thortnefs of the mourning is honourable; the longeft mourning is for the loweft tribe, 

4 It has been erroncoufly afferted, that a wife, pregnant at the time of her hufband's death, may burn herfelf 
after delivery. Hindu authorities pofitively contradict it. Im addition to the text it may be remarked, that it is a 
maxim, “ What was prevented in its feafon, may not afterwards be refumed." 


ss But 
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se But a Fi m may not sce a fecond pile; this practice. belongs to .other 
twbeg; ^ ^ 07 SUCRA. 

Gn two of thé exce pted cafes, a latitude i is allowed for a widow defirous of offer- 
ing this token of loyalty, by poftponing the obfequies of the deceafed: for Vv A'sA 
directs that, ** 1f the loyal wife be diftant lefs than the journey of a day, and defire 
44: te: die with her hufband, his corpfe fhall not be burnt until (he arrive. And 
*¢ the Bbavifbya Purana permits that the corpfe be kept one night, if the third day 
* of her uncleannefs had expired when her hufband died.” 

With refpe& to a circumftance of time *, which might on fome occafions be 
objected, the commentators obviate the difficulty, by arguing from feveral texts, 
** that to die with or after her hufband, is for a widow Naimittica T, and Cámya T, 
** and confequently allowable in the intercalary month;" for DAcsHA teaches, that 
* whenever an act both Naimittica and Cémya is in hand, it is then to be per- 
** formed without confulting feafon.” They are at the trouble of removing an- 
other difficulty : | 

* DHRITARASHTRA, in the ftate of Samadhi, quitted his terreftrial form to 
** proceed to the MucrTi, or Zeatitude, which awaited him. When the leaves 
** and wood were lighted to confume the corpfe, his wife GA'NDHA'R1' was feen 
** to pafs into the flames. Now alfo, a hufband dying at Cds? and attaining Muti, 
** it becomes his widow to follow the corpfe in the flames." 

It were fuperfluous to purfue commentators through all their frivolous diftinc- 
tions and laborious illuftrations on latent difficulties. 

All the ceremonies effential to this awful rite are included in the inftru&tions al- 
ready quoted. But many practices have been introduced, though not fanétioned 
by any ritual. A widow who declares her refolution of burning herfelf with the 
corpíe, is required to give a token of her fortitude: and it is acknowledged, that. 
one who receded after the ceremony commenced, would be compelled by her rela- 
tions to complete the facrifice. This may explain circumftances defcribed by fome 
who have witneffed the melancholy fcene. 

Other ceremonies noticed in the relations of perfons vitió have been prefent on 
fuch occafions, are directed in feveral rituals : 

. Adorned with all jewels, decked with minium and other cuftomary ornaments, 


* Occafional obfervances are omitted on intercalary days. 
+ Eventual; incumbent when a certain event happens. 
~ Optional; done for its reward. 
** with 
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** with the box of minium in her hand, having made pajd, or adoration to the De- 
* «dfi, thus reflecting that this life is nought: my lord and maffer to me was alf, — 
* the walks round the burning pile: fhe beftows jewels on the Brabmanas, com- 
s forts her relations, and fhows her friends the attentions of civility; while call- 
* ing the Sun and elements to witnefs, fhe diftributes msmum at pleafure ; and 
* having repeated the Sancalpa, proceeds into the flames: there embracing the 
* corpfe, fhe abandons herfelf to the fire, calling Satya! Satya! Satya /" 

The bye-ftanders throw on butter and wood: for this, they are taught, that 
they acquire merit exceeding ten million fold, the merit of an fwamédba, or 
other great facrifice. Even thofe who join the proceffion from the houfe of the 
deceafed to the funeral pile, for every ítep are rewarded as for an Afwamèdha. 
Such indulgences are promifed by grave authors: they are quoted in this place only 
as they feem to authorize an inference, that happily the martyrs of this fuperftition 
have never been numerous. It is certain that the inftances of the widow's facrifices 
are now rare: on this it is only neceffary to appeal to the recollection of every 
perfon refiding in India, how few inftances have actually occurred within his know- 
ledge. And, had they ever been frequent, fuperftition would hardly have pro- 
mifed its indulgences to {pectators. 


ON THE TRACES OF THE HINDU LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
EXTANT AMONG THE MALAYS. 


By WirrtiAM Marspen, Ese. 


Tue Sanfcrit, or ancient language of the Hindus, is a fubje& fo interefting in 
itfelf, that every difcovery which contributes to throw light upon its hiftory or to 
mark its extent, carries with it a degree of importance. The proofs of ite influ- 
ence in the northern countries of Afam, Nepal, Booten, and Tibet, as well as in 
the fouthern parts of the peninfula of India, are to be found in the works of the 
Miffionaries and the Refearches of this Society, but the progrefs it rhade in early 
times, amongft the inhabitants of the eaftern iflands and countries poffefíed by the 
Malays, has not, I believe, been pointed out by any writer. My acquaintance 

with 
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with the language of the latter people, together with fome attention paid to the 
dialects of India in general, have enabled me to obferve, that the Malayan is in- 

debted to the Saz/crit for a confiderable number of its terms, I have alfo fatisfied 

myfelf, that the intercourfe by which this communication was affected, muft have 

taken place in times anterior, probably by many centuries, to the converfion of 
thefe people to the Mahometan religion. The language, it is true, abounds at pre- 

fent with Arabic words, which their writers affect to introduce, becaufe this dif- 

play of literary {kill is, at the fame time a proof of their religious knowledge; but 
they are generally legal or metaphyfical terms, borrowed from the Koran and its 
commentaries; are never expreífive of fimple ideas, have not been incorporated 
into the language (a few excepted) and are rarely made ufe of in converfation. The 
Hindu words, on the contrary, are fuch as the progrefs of civilization muft foon 
have rendered neceffary, being frequently expreffive of the feelings of the mind, 
or denoting thofe ordinary modes of thought which refult from the focial habits of 
mankind, or from the evils that tend to interrupt them. It is not however to be 
underftood, that the affinity between thefe languages is radical, or that the names 
for the common objects of fenfe are borrowed from the Sanferit. The Malayan 
is a branch or dialect of the widely extended language prevailing throughout the 
iflands of the Archipelago, to which it gives name *, and thofe of the South Sea; 
comprehending between Madagafcar on the one fide, and Eafter I/land on the other, 
both inclufive, the {pace of full two hundred degrees of longitude. This confide- 
ration alone is fufficient to give it claim to the higheft degree of antiquity, and to 
originality, as far as that term can be applied. The various dialects of this fpeech, 
though they have a wonderful accordance in many effential properties, have 
experienced thofe changes which feparation, time, and accident produce, and in 
refpect to the purpofes of intercourfe, may be claffed into feveral languages, differ- 
ing confiderably from each other. The marks of cultivation by which the Malayan 
is diftinguifhed from his ruder neighbours, are to be attributed, in my opinion, to 
the effe&s of an early connexion that muft have fubfifted between the inhabitants 
of this eaftern peninfula and thofe of the continent of India; but what the nature 
and circumílànces of this connexion may have been, it is not eafy to determine. 
A fpirit of foreign conqueft, and ftill more, a zeal for the propagation of their 
religious tenets, appear incompatible with the genius of the Hindu fyftem, except- 


* The Malay- Archipelago may be underftood to PEE the Sunda, P.ilippine, and Molucca iflands, in the 
maritime parts of which, the Malayan is ufed as a lingua franca, — . 
1ng 
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ing amongft the difciples “of Buoop ; but I have never difcovered in the Malayan 
cuftoms or opinions any traces of the peculiar inftitutions of that extraordinary fect. 

A commercial intercourfe has always fubfifted between the manufacturing coun- 
tries of India and the marts for the produce of the Spice-sfands, fuch as Sobor, 
Singapoora, and Malacca; and when the Portuguefe, at the commencement of the 
fixteenth century, firft vifited thefe places, they mention with furprize the con- 
courfe of foreign veffels affembled there. But independently of other objections 
that might be raifed to the probability of thefe traders having polifhed the language 
of the people whofe ports they frequented, or having imparted to them their 
national literature, it is to be obferved that by much the greater proportion of the 
fhips belonging to native merchants, which now enter the ftraits of Malacca, come 
from the coaft of Coromandel, and confequently are navigated by perfons who 
{peak the languages prevailing in that part ; whereas it is evident, that, from the 
Telinga, or the Tamool, the Malayan has not received any portion of its improve- 
ment, but from the genuine Hinduvee of the northern provinces, prior to its de- 
bafement by the mixture of Arabic nouns, and the abufe of verbal auxiliaries. If 
the communication muft neceflarily be fuppofed to have its origin in commerce, I 
fhould be inclined to confider the people of Guzerat, notwithftanding their diftance, 
as the inftructors of the Malays. Their refort to Malacca is particularly noticed by 
De Barros, and other authentic writers; and it is well known that the Hindu 
language has been preferved with more purity in that, than in any other maritime 
province of India. 

The nature of the affinity fuggefted, will fufficiently appear to thofe who are 
converfant with the Hindu dialects, by the following examples of San/crit words, 
which are at the fame time fo familiar to the Malays, and fo thoroughly incorpo- 
rated into their vernacular tongue, that their foreign origin is never fufpected, 
although the terms adopted from the Arabs can, with very few exceptions, be 
immediately pointed out by the moft ordinary fcholar. It is true that he is affifted 
in this difcrimination by the peculiarities of the Arabic orthography ; for the Ma- 
Jays, as well as the Perfans and other people, who, in confequence of their con- 
verfion to the faith of the Koran, employ this alphabet in their writings, do yet 
reject the ufe of certain letters, either as fuperfluous, or as not fuited to the 
fmoothnefs of their own founds, and which therefore appear only in words purely 
Arabic. The Hinduvee words, on the contrary, being divefted of their proper 
drefs, and clothed, in common with thofe originally Malayan, in the adopted 

Arabi 
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Arabic chara&ter (with certain judicious modifications) want the fame token of 
their origin, and are more affimilated with the reft of the language. 

In this fhort lift of words taken, with little pains in the fele&ion, from a Malayan 
dictionary, the departure from the Hinduvee is {carcely more than may arife from 
a different habit of fpelling them in our letters, unlefs where it confifts in a flight 
variation of the fenfe, or of the part of {peech. 


Sooka. Fond, pleafed. Bafa. Language. ` Jaga. To watch. 
Sooka chetha. Pleafuré, joy. Bechara. Advice, counfel, judicial proceeding. Pootree. Princefs. 
Dooku, Sad. Beejee. Seed. Rata. Chanot. 
Bagee. To divide. Boodee, Wifdom, underftanding. Pernama. Full moon. 
Bang/a. Race, family. Loba. Covetous. Charee. To feek. 


An infpection of the characters ufed by the natives of the iflands, who have not 
adopted the Malayan or Arabic mode of writing, will fhew that in the arrangement 
of their letters they have taken the Hindu for their guide, and have even preferved 
the rhythmus terminated by a 72/2; which fo peculiarly diftinguifhes this from 
every other fyftem. The afpirated letters not being required for expreffing the 
founds of thefe languages, are omitted, and each divifion of the feries confifts 
therefore of three, inftead of five. In the Rejang alphabet the order is as follows: 
Ka, ga, nga; Ta, da, na; Pa, ba, ma; Cha, ja, nia; &c. (fee Hiffory of Sumatra, 
plate.) In the Sanfcrit, I need fcarcely to obferve, the feries of confonants be- 
gins thus, Ka, Z'ba, ga, g'ba, nga; Cha, ch'ha, ja, j'ba, gnya s Ta, t'ha, da, dha, 
za, &c. If other proofs were wanting of the influence of, Hindu intercourfe 
in thefe parts, fuch conformity alone, in a matter fo arbitrary, and which exifts 
equally in other obfcure dialects, and extends even to the ifland of Celebes, would 
be fufficient to eftablifh it. The languages of thefe iflanders have not, however, 
been enriched by an acceffion of Hingu words in any degree proportioned to the 
Malayan, which ufes the Arabic alphabet; but the probability is ftrong, that the 
inhabitants of the Malay peninfula were in poffeffion of an alphabet on the fame 
model, and were even {killed in compofition, before the Mahbometans introduced 
their learning and character among them. 

But the circumftance which has more immediately ftruck my attention, and 
given occafion to thefe remarks, is that of my having met with frequent allufion in 
their writings, to the moft celebrated works of the Hindu mythological poets, 
efpecially the Mababharat and the Ramayan. A manufcript now lying before me, 


which i isa fpecies of romance, exhibits in almoft every page the marks of the aw- - 
€ E thor's 
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thor's acquaintance with Hindu literature and manners. It contains the adventures 
of two princes, who were fent by the king theis father, to obtain for him the pof- 
feffion of an extraordinary {elf-performing inftrument of mufic, whofe enchanting 
air he had heard in a dream. However flimfy this foundation, and incoherent the 
parts of its fuperftructure, it gives {cope to the difplay of a lively and fertile ima- 
gination, much delicate imagery, and pathetic expreffion of fentiment. The fol- 
lowing paffages allude, unequivocally, to well-known perfonages in the Poorans: 
Terlatoo bacck fegala roopa' nia maba-idab fepartee pandooa leema; ** farpaffing good 
* was their whole appearance; moft admirable, like unto the five Pandoos.” 
Again: Lakoo'nia meng-amok eetoo fepartee pandooa leema tatkala eed meng -amok dedalam 
rayet kooraoo; * the manner in which they fought was like that of the five Pandoos 
« when they rufhed into the ranks of the Kooroos.’? Thefe can be no other than the 
renowned favourites of KrisHna, whofe brilliant aGions and perfonal accomplifh- 
ments are the theme of immortal fong. The machinery of the Ramayan is inter- 
woven with the ftory; and this circumítance tends to increafe my regret that we 
poffefs no tranflation, even in abftract, of that much-admired poem. The Malayan 
princes are, like Rama, attended in their wars by apes of extraordinary endow- 
ments, who fight with more than human prowefs, and overcome the Rakfafa, or 
hobgoblins, who {erve under the banners of the adverfary. One of the former, 
whofe talents as an ambaffador are the fubje& of panegyric, is faid to refemble 
that diplomatic monkey who was fent by Sree Rama to the King of Langhapooree. 
The mixture of qualities and actions gravely attributed to them in their double 
capacity of monkies and heroes, produces a very ludicrous and amufing effect. 
Though their ideas are rational, their manners and propenfities are faithful to 
nature. Mention is alfo made of Bi/no dewa; of the mountain Maba-meroo; of the 
blue lotos growing in the pool Mandoo ratna; of a lion pofieffing fupernatural 
powers, Sing-afakter, and elfewhere Sing-a-rajoon, who fhot arrows at Mabaraja 
Karna. Some of thefe latter names I do not recollect to have met with in the no- 
tices we have of the Hindu mythology. 

Thefe fimihes and allufions muft refer, as in all poetry, to = with which 
the readers were prefumed to be well acquainted, and feem to imply, that tranfla- 
tions of the works were formerly in the hands of the Malays. Ido not know that 
fuch remain amongft them at this day: but my ignorance is no proof of the con- 
trary; forat the time when I had opportunities. of making the enquiry, I was 
uninformed as to the exiftence of the originals, and the paffages above quoted were 
ef couríe unintelligible to me. They muft be fought for in the peninfula of 
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Malacca, or mn Menangknbon people in Supatray: A. Tpicit of ipveftiga- 
tion is now gone ‘fegth, and under thé, influence of the à TA Society, . Mid from. 


the example of its. Piefident, we may confidently nope de T 
literature will ba left unexplored, | 
Since the oing Paper Was ‘written, ind communic i i 
have fers" eopy of the third volume of the Afatick Rec dii e uff 
Caleutta) and obferye that the conpaxion between the . van ú 
has not efca notice of the. Mefident, whofe Jeatned tod degant Anni- 
i E t pe ‘points it out in a clear and decided : manner. The fanéction 
of his authority 40 my ni | tion Gf a fan 
difcovery. ^. - 











A CATALOGUE OF INDIAN PLANTS. See dre y Sir m i 
Jones, Vol. II. p. 39. 
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BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS ON SELECT INDIAN PLANTS. See 
the Works of Sir Wilham Jones, Vol. II. p. 47. 
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- A DESCRIPTION OF THE CUTTUB MINAR. 





d By Enfien James T. BLUNT, of the Engineers. 


Tue bafe of the Cuttub Minar, is a polygon of twenty-feven fides, and 


rifes upon it ip. a.circular form; the diminution of the column is in a good 
proportion. L do not. mean to infer, that the architect has followed any ive 
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i od upon which is written a good deal of a very ancient Arabick 
i.d &ppofed to contain paflages "a" the Koran; there are four bal- 
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conies in the height of the building, the firft is at the height of ninety feet, the 
fecond at 140, the third at 180, and the fourth at 203 feet; to the height of 180 
feet, the pillar is built of an exceeding fine red Granite, and the fluting there 
ends. The balconies are fupported upon large ftone brackets, and have had {mall 
battlements erected upon them, as a preventive from people who tnay choofe to 
go into them from falling, and ferve likewife, as an ornamental purpofe to the 
building ; from the height of 203 feet, excepting a few inconfiderablé ornaments, 
it rifes with an even furface and circular form, built of very fine white marble ; 
upon which the date when the Minar was completed is faid to be written. It was 
a matter of much difappointment, that I could not approach fufficiently near to 
the date to copy it; for I found it was fituated at fuch a height, as to put it to- 
tally out of my power; and what adds to the difficulty is, that there is not a 
bamboo, or wood of any kind produced in that part of the country, calculated to 
raife a ícaffolding with. 

. An irregular fpiral ftair-cafe, leads from the bottom to the fummit of the 
Minar, which is crowned with a majeftic Cupola of red Granite; there are many 
openings during the afcent, for the admiffion of light and air; at each balcony, 
an opening to allow of people walking into them, but I found the battlements in 
many parts entirely ruined, and thofe that were ftanding in fuch a decayed ftate, 
as to render it a matter of fome danger to venture out from the ftair-cafe. 

The entire height of the Cuttub Minar is 242 feet and fix inches: I afcertained 
it by meafuring a direct line from its bafe; and, as it may be a matter of fome 
fatisfaction to fee that it is done with precifion, I annex the Trigonometrical cal- 
culation. . 

The bafe A B being meafured in a right line from the bottom of the Minar, was 
found to be 402 feet and fix inches; twenty-four feet C 
one inch, the femi-diameter of the Bafe of the Minar, 
being added to it, gave a line of 426 feet and feven 
inches from fhe centre of the Pillar. At the extremity 
of the Bafe A, a Theodolite was placed, and previoufly 
being carefully adjufted by putting the line of collimation 
in the Telefcope, parallel to the plane of the Horizon, B PE A 
the angle BAC was obferved to be twenty-nine degrees, thirty-nine minutes ; 
th n the height of the Cuttub Minar, was found to be 242 feet and nearly fix 
inches. 





By 
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' | v By Plane Trigonometry. 
The Bafe A.B giving 436 feet; {even inches, fay 426,5, the angle BAC is 


given.29?, 39', the angle BA C is a right one; the fum of the angles in all tri- 
angles being equal to two right angles, or 180 degrees, by deducting the fum of 
the two angles CAB and A B C, from the fum of three angles in the triangle 
A B C, the angle AC B will be found 

C A B — 29. 39 

ABC= QO. — 


180—119. 39 = 60. 21 = Angle AC B. 
Then as the angle A C B is to the fide A B, fo is the angle C A B to the fide 
C B, or height of the Mizar. 


Los. S. of ACB Log. of AB Log. S. of CAB Log. of CB 
9,93905 : 62942 :: 9,69434 : 242,5 
+ 2,62942 


12,32376 
— 9593995 feet. 


2539471 = 242,5 

The Cuttub Minar is fituated about nine miles bearing S. 16 W. from the 
Junma Musjid, that was erected by the Emperor SuAw Jenan in the prefent city 
of Delhi, and appears to have been defigned for a Minaret to a moft ftupendous 
mofque, which never was compleated ; a confiderable part of the fecond and cora 
refponding Minaret is to be feen, and many other parts of this intended immenfe 
building, particularly of the arches. -The mofque feems to have been abandoned 
in this unfinifhed ftate, from caufes at this time entirely unknown; perhaps the 
original defigner of the fabrick found human life too fhort to fee it accomplifhed 
during his exiftence. It may not appear a matter of much furprize that the wealth 
of one man fhould be found inadequate to fo arduous an undertaking, however 
opulent and exalted in life his fituation may have been. The tomb of Currun 
SHAW, at whofe expence the Minar is faid to have been built, is to be feen a few 
hundred yards to the weftward of it: the tomb is rather inconfiderable and of mean 
appearance, when compared with the many more magnificent maufoleums that are 

to be met with in the extenfive ruins of De/Zi. 
CuTTUB 
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CuTTUB Saw came to the throne of Delhi in the Mujulman year 602, corre- 
fponding with the Cbriffian æra 1205, and died in the Mu/fulman year 607, or Chrif- 
tian æra 1210, a reign of only five years; and certainly a period not fufficient to erect 
fo large a building as a mofque, to correfpond in magnitude and grandeur with the 
Minar and other parts of the ftru&ure that were began upon, adjoining to it. 

I think it may with fome degree of reafon be inferred that a ftop was put to the 
building of the mofque at the deceafe of CurTvuB Sua w, and from which period 
we may date the Minar to have been completed ; conformably with this inference, 
it is afcertained that the Minar has ftood at leaft 580 years. Excepting the una- 
voidable and irrefiftible effects of lightning, from the goodnefs of the materials, and 
the excellent judgment with which they appear to have been put together, there 
is every reafon to fuppofe it would have withftood the ravages of time, for fucceed- 
ing generations to behold, with admiration and aftonifhment, for yet many ages. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE ON A VOYAGE TO THE 
ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS,- 


By Lieur. R. H. CoLesrooxe. 


DiAMoNp IsLAND, near Cape Negrats, 1789. 


Latitude. 
December 14th. By the Sun’s Meridian Altitude taken on fhore, 15° 49' 33" 
By Captain Kvp, - - - a o- I5 4943 


Mean 15 49 38 


CARNICOBAR ĪsLAND, 1790. On board the Atalanta Sloop of War, about one 
mile from the weftern fhore. 


January 2d, Sun's mer. alt. 57° 44’ 40° Lat. 9° 8' 52” 


BEARINGS. 
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"M | BEARINGS, m 
Northernmoft point of the Land, ` - x " N. 16? E. 
Southernmoft point of do. : - = - S. 21 E. 
Neareft fhore - * - - = .N. 7o E. 


DANISH POINT, at Nancowry, 1790. Odbjfervations for the Latitude, taken 
| near tbe Flag Staff. 









: : titude N, 

January 11th |Capella, 104° 33' ol 89 r gr" 
s8 48 o 8 21 

20th |a Perfei 97 54 30 8 2 3! 

gift |Sun's lowerlimb, | 123 42 © 8 22; 

. ll Io4 34 30 8 2 36 

i 106 18 10 8 2 49 
25d |Capella, | 10] 34 20 8 2355. 
Auriga, - 100 17 30 8 2 39 


Mean of the whole 8 2 26,8. 


If the firft obfervation by Capella be reje&ed, the mean of the remaining feven: 
will be 89 2 52". 


The obfervations were made with a fine Sextant by 'T'RovGuToN, and Artificial 
Horizon. The refractions applied in computing thefe, and all the following obfer- 
vations, were taken from Monfieur Le GentiL’s Table, publifhed in his ** Voyage 
dans les Mers de l'Inde." The declinations of the Stars were taken from Table 
7th of the requifite Tables, and partly from DuNN's Catalogue. 


OBSERVATIONS for LONGITUDE, $y tbe ECLIPSES of JuPITER’S SATELLITES. 


AEE 


















Longitude in 
ime, 


Longitude in Des 
gr eet. 


Apparent Time 1790. Satellite. 








Weather. 














T. 
H i EA I N 
Fa. 11 13 17 44 I | Clear. Imm. 6 13 35 93 21 15 
20 8 56 51 I | Do. Imm, 6 13 27 93 21 46 
23 Il $ 12 2 Do. Imm. 6 13 236 93 32 30 


Mean Longitude of Danih Point, Eaft from G, ceswich, 93 21 30 
The Telcícope was a Refractor, magnifying from 80 to go times, 


PUMBAUK 
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PUMBAUK ISLAND, on board the Experiment Cutter. The Southern Extremity 
of the Ifland bearing Eaf., : 


February roth, Sun’s Mer. Alt. 67° 18’ 30” 
Do. by Capt. KYD, 67 18 o 


Mean 67 18 15 Latitude 8° 13! 


CARNICOBAR ISLAND. 
February 15. 
Sun’s Mer. Alt. 68° 5° 30% Latitude 99 5’ 41" 
The Southernmoft point of the Ifland bore E.4S, 1 mile diftant. 
February 16. 
Sun’s Mer. Alt. 68° 26' 15" 
Do. by Capt. Kv», 68 : 26 30 


Mean 68 26 22 Latitude 9? 6' 24" 
Southernmoft point of the Ifland bore W.1S. 14 mile diftant. 


CHATHAM ISLAND in Port Cornwalis*, at the Great Andaman, 1790. 


OBSERVATIONS FOR LATITUDE. 








———— ES 
Date. Names of Stars. |D. Alts. on Mer) Latitude. 
February 23. [Canopus $131 © 11 4! O 
24.6 Aurige 113 36 30 1142 § 
Urfz Majoris 77 40 O 11 41 49 
26.|3 Aurigze 113 36 o0 1! 41 50 


: Canis Majoris 99 15 O 11 41 23 
) Cani; Majoris 104 31 O 11 40 49 


28.18 ^vrige 113 36 20 1! 42 O 
anopus —— $1 31 10 II 40 5 

March 2. || Canis Majoris 99 15 30 11 41 
$3.|]Sirius — 123 46 30 33 40 §0 
9. |r Argo Navis 63 14 40 11 40 39 
11. |£ Argo Navis 77 48 30 31 41 40 


Urize Majoris 88 25 30 11 42$ 


Mean 1: 41 25,9 
The Old Harbour fo called. 


OBSER- 
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Osservarions for LONGITUDE, dy the EcLiIPSES of JuPITER’s SATELLITES 








dimm. i . ; s 
Apparent Time 1790. Satellite. | Weather. er | Longitude in | Longitude in 




















Einer. d ime. Degrees. 
DEC Bo pe 
Feb. 24) 13 31 56,5| 32 Clear Emer. | 6 10 24,5 | 92 36 7,5 
26; 14 4$ 59 I , Clear Emer. | 6 10 55 92 38 45 
Marb ?| 11 10 41,5) 1 Clear Emer. | 6 10 345 | 92 38 3755 
14| 8 7455 2 Clear Emer. | 6 10 3395 | 92 38 2296 
15| 13 6 38,4 I Clear Emer, 6 10 19,5 | 92 34 52:5 
16] 7 35 34 I Clear Emer. | 6 10 10 92 32 30 





Mean 92 36 3255 


An excellent Chronometer by AnNorp was ufed in obferving the time; to cor- 
rect which, frequent obfervations of the fun and ftars were taken. The former by 
equal or correfponding altitudes, obferved before and after noon, to which the pro- 
per equations were applied: and in the latter cafe by taking feveral altitudes of a 
ftar eaft, and one weft, a few minutes before and after the obfervation: thefe were 
calculated feparately, and the mean of the refults was applied to the correction of 
the watch. The apparent time, as deduced from the fun or ftars, agreed in general 
within a fecond or two. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS made on a Survey through tbe CARNATIC and 
Mysore Country.— By Lieutenant R. H. COLEBOOKE. 


OBSERVATIONS FOR LATITUDE. 

















Date, | Names of Stars. pi Rer putes x Mean Latitude, — and Diflance of tbe nearef Place. 
TN e'»le SM 
Feb.2; Capella, 57 19 15 | T3 4 48? 
le ybi P. ! : : is : " wien Choultry, W. b. N. 2 N. t mile 
8 Canis Majoris| 59 5 0o | 13 3 38 aant, 
Sirius, 60 30 10; 13 3 53 
15| Capella,, $7 27 O | 13 12 33 
SIUE: 58 19 4 3 3 37 l. 13 13 E Chitore Fort, N. 65 W. 12 mile diftant. 
, 4 
16/8 Aurige 8 18 o 1 ` j 
2 Canis Majoris | 28 56 ol 13 1 28 ] "t aa Village, S. b. E. 4 furls, dif- 
Sirius, ` 60 21 37 | 13 12 27 soi 
18 Cope, $725 30 | 13 11. 3 
anopus 24 14 50 I 46 
, Auriom E: t ck B i - e 13 1I siis "Moogly Pagoda, W. 5 Seq f. d. 
l Sirius, 60 22 30 | 13 11 34 


1791. Feb, 
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Date. Names of Stars. alee a, | Meas Latitude. | Bearing ani diftance of the neare? Place, 
oe. e "n Q t n o t a 
feb. 2o Capella, $7 36 45 | 13 12 19 
Sirius, 60 21 15 | 13 13 49 | 
21/8 Aurige, $8 19 30 | 13 13 38 $ 1g 12 5S! Palmanaire, S. 60 E. 1 m. d. 
Sirius, GO aI 3 I3 12 34 
SOR al H5 dd st | 
arch 2 urigse it 
May 7|« Uríæ Majoris,| 39 36 30 | 12 27 $9 — ==  Santanoor, N. b. E. a f. d 
13|a Urfz Majoris| 39 34 15 | 12 25 44 | 
Ditto,by Lieu: 13 25 42,5 4 Arakeerce Fort, S. E. 2 f. d, 
Buthby, 39 34 12 | 12 26 41 
as)” Uriæ Majoris| 47 35 45 | 12 26 14 
? Urfe Majoris,| 44 15 40 | 12 26 19 > 12 26 24,6 | Xsnanbadiy W. 1 m. d. 
P2 ia Majori] 45 22 O | 12 26 41 
‘sole Uríz Majoris| $2 11 $0 | 12 32 4 n 
3 i Cenan 42 8 30 | 12 32 Ht | 12 32 43 $ londanoor Village, N. N, W. 6 f. d. 
June 1: Urfe Majoris.] 46 45 45 | 12 46 2 
» Uríe Majori. | 52 24 30 | 12 45 24 $ 21 45 29 < Yekaty Village, N. 27 E. 4 f. d. 
6 Centauri. 41 $6 10 | 12 45 1 
17|* L ríe Majoris| 52 26 15 | 12 45 9 . 
7 0 Ce quae ec | 12 46 7 |! 46 8 < Bimnelly Village Weft, & f. d. 
rf. Maj. 2271 12 . TET 
197 Centauri! re : "3 2 f 4 12 47 58 j Hooliordroog N 74 W. 4 miles diftant. 
June 29} Antares, i 6 Of 12 67 31 Maggry Pagoda with the Bull N, 60 E. r 
a Draconis, 40 $9 40 | 13 57 10 ( "° 57 ?95 1 furlong dift. 
uly 21/7 Scorpii, 40 27 30 | 12 37 23 . 
July ; Diiconik $1 730| 12 38 1 12 37 42 Anchitty Droog S. 38 E. 33 m. d. 
25| Antares, $8 29 0 | 12 34 50 Neeldurgum N. 2o W. 1; m. d. 
Septem. 29|? Cygni, $8 31 30 | 13. 8 41 
a Cygni, 58 36 45 | 13 8 47 
y Grus, 38 32 30 | 13 827 : m 
30|? Cygni, $8 31 36 | 13 846 V 13 8 50,34 Singanaikanapilly Vill. S. S. E. 2 f. d. 
O&ober 1ja Cygni, $8 36 45 | 13 8 47 
e| Fomalhaut, | 46 8.35 | 13 8 $9 
4| Fomalhaut, 46 830113 9 4 
6lz Ce E 54 59| 13 9 P 
Novem.26 omalhaut 4020 O| 1:2 57 3 
: Caffiopez, 47 34 30 | 12 57 20 | 12 57 39 |^ the Area of Bangalore Palace, 
Do.byCt.Kyd,| 47 35 9 | 12 57 50 
4 Caffopez, d 43 $0 O | 12 57 53 
Decem. 1c dd iai limb,| 53 25 $5] 13 z 8 
Caffiopez, 47 39 30 | 13 121 R 
à Eridani, 36 51.20 | 15 oco ( 13 3 1554 Sandicoupang Fort Eaft, 1 f. d. 
a Perfei, $3 55 45 | 13 1 34 
Decem. 27|3 Cafiopeæ, 43 49 45 | 12 57 40 
i Eridani, 35 55 15 | 12 57 14 
a Perfei 53 52 7 | 12 57 57 : 
2810 Eridani, 3: $5 20 | 12 $7 9 12 5727 Maggry Pagoda, with the Bull, N. 76 W. 
a Perfei, $3 $2 O| 12 57 50 4 » dist, 
31|Sup's lower limb] 53 49 15 | 12 57 19 


1293. 
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i e CYEROCEEDE cU 
Date. Names of Stars. p^ Lar iint | Mean Latitude. | Bearing and Diftance of tbe neare? Place. 
obest mediocre Dens naana 
1792. o ) n o 4 W Q t 9» 
February 20|? Auriga, — $7 34 0 | 12 27 53 ! 
p Canis Maj. $9 40 46 | 12 27 51 
Sirius, Ór 6 16 | 12 27 43 
2116 Aurige, 57 34 10 | t2 28 3 
B Canis Maj. $9 4t 10 | 12 27 26 | Camp before Serinparatam, the Great 
Surius, 61 6 of 12 27 58 Pagoda bearing from the place of ob- 
2518 Auriga, 57 34 10 | 12 28 3 ? 12 27 -— fervation S 2° W., 2* milcs diftant— 
March 3} Auriga, $734 151 1228 8 | Lat. of Great Pagoda derived 19° 
irius, ot 63$ | 12 27 33 25' 34”. 
4|z Urfz Majoris, | 46 28 o | 12 28 3 
» Urs. Maj. £2 7 O| 12 27 42 
151, Canis My. 48 $1 O | 12 27 45 L 
; Canis Maj. gr 28 o | 12 28 11 J 
April toja dy en is 39 38 30 | 12 29 29 — =— o QTripatore Fort, S, E. 1. m. d. 
28|« Urs, Maj. O 3 20] I2 §4 30 
3 C cust), 2 33 1$ 12 z y } 12 54 32 Í Vellore Fort. 


OBSERVATIONS for LoNGiTUDE, by the ECLIPSES of JUPITER’s SATELLITES. 


































D d t Lize of lum Lon, tinue in |Labup tude in D 

a pa deve y. €: 9 ut ih hg. t - : ` 

EU Ob fervat ons St. | Emer Time i piers C) Beaung end diflance of nearefl Flue. 
179! D. H.’ ” H.’ #” o vou 


14 10 | 78 32 30 | Pulmanaire S. 60 E. 1 m.d. 


Feb. 22. 12 33 42 | 1 [ Imm. | clear. 
10 28 | 77 37 © 1 Ooficotta N. 72 W. r4 m. d. 


March 3. 8 54 3 | 1 | Imm. | ditto, 





5 
5 EE s ` 
May 27. 10 9 42 | r |Emer.|windy.| 5 6 24| 76 36 en Great Pagoda S. 8° E. 
June 122 8 25 19,5] 1 | Emer.| clear. | 5 6 52,5) 76 43 7,5) Yekaty Village N.a7 E. 4 f. d. 
19. 10 18 54 | x | Emer.| dito.| § 7 17 | 76 40 15 | Hoolior-drocg N. 74 E. 4 m. d. 
1792. 
ar, 2. 6 Tmm. | ditte. 6 12 | 75 i 
Me eunti ez 69) R2 2 opite Sean ne 
21. 10 0 5£ | x ] Imm. | dito. & 6 571 76 29 15 caring 9. 2 W., 24 m. d. 








Magnifying Power of the Telefcope, 80 to 100 times Achromatic. 


TABLE of LATITUDES and LONGITUDES of Jome principal Places in India, 
determined from Aftronsmical Obfervations.—By Mr. Reuben Burrow. Communi- 
cated by Licut. R. H. Colebrooke. 


aye, Indes cmn ee c ere e A 




















PLACES. Latit. N. geil n Remarks. 
Ruffapugly near Calcutta. |22930' so" | gagy’ 30” Mr. Burrow's Refidence. 
Bygonbarry, 24 48 14 | 6 o 46{ The old Factory on the Barrampooter River 
Dcwangunge, 25 931 1 5 58 36 


Te. leanee. 
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PraAcss. Latit. N. Es. RsMARKS. 
ESS SED CLD SD 
Ruffapugly near Calcutta. | 229s0's5"| 5"63’ so" Mr. Burrow's Refidence. 
ID ea EEL WAAR sS ET RDI EE SE PY mpra SQ 
Tealcopee, 2$ 19 16] 5 58 
Shealdoo Nullah, 28 $ Py 5 89 i At the Conflux with the River 
Bakkamarchor, at $9 43 
Kazycottah, 26 : E é o 33 
Goalparra, 26 11 31 | 6 2 9 | The Kotie, or Factory 
Doobarey, 26 1 6| 5 59 42 | The Mount 
Dadnachorr 26 3 36 The large Tree 
Pookereah 24 54 6] 5 
Sagow, 24 35 41 Between two large 'Trees, Centre of the Town 
"Tingarchorr, 24 18 6 Near the Mouth of the Bannar River 
Diggamabad, 24 0 38 
Amecra 23 5$ 31 | 6 Mouth of the Nullah 
Sampmarray, 23 40 16 |. 6 
Remateally Nullah, 22 $$ 35 | 6 Conflux with the Megna River 
Rajegunge, 2238 7| 6 End of the Town near Sootaloory. 
Coweallv, 22 37 30 | 5 
Gonganagor, 22 37 30] 5 





At Cheduba, and on the Arracan Coat. 





pet of Obfervation, and Remarks, 
SE a SY ERNE OCR 


Latitude. Long. 


6^ 16' 12" 








18°39’ 30” 








Tree Ifland, 
Cheduba Flag Staff, 18 53 8| 6 14 28 
Houfe Ifland, 18 66 42 | 6 14 19 | Center Rock 
Maykawoody, 18 50 43 | 6 15 11 | Fort of Cheduba 
19 5 46 | 6 16 11 | Fort of Tumbiah 
umfi, 18 57 40! 616 An Ifland in the Cantabida, or Catabida River 
J i Ifland, 18 44 ie 6 15 43 | N. end of the Ifland 
Cha hagoo Rock, 18 48 5 Near the mouth of the Catabida River 
Kyaunimo, 18 54 36 6 16 o | A Town in the Catabida Harbour 
Cedars Point, 18 $2 58 | 6 16 21 | A remarkable point in Cheduba. 
On the Ganges, Ve. 
Nuddea, 23°26’ 49"| 5*53’ 32” 4 Jun&ion of the Hoogly and Caffimbazar Rivers.. 
Sackey Fort, 23 40 O 
Gour, 24 53 o| 5 $2 13 | Theantient round Tower 
Rajemahl, 25 315} 5 5o c6 | The Marble Palace 
Colgong, 25 16 6| 5 48 39 | Mr. Cleveland's Puno 
Mongheer, 25 22 571 § 45 57 | Rocky point of the Fort 
Patna, 2536 3| 541 2 | Chehelfetoon, or Alaverdi's Palace near the Fort 
Bankipoor, 26 37 38 | 5 40 40 | Granary 
Burar, . | 25 34271 535 59 | Fort Flag Staff 
Mouth of the Caramnaffa River, 35 30 30 | 5 35 31 
Mouth of the Goonty, 4$ 51 25 5 32 36 | 
Oojesr, 25 3 —— 
Benares, 25 1 36 $ 31 59 ` The Een Obfervatory 
Chunar Fort, 25 7 40| 5 31 22 | Flag Sta 
Chunar Camp, 25 630! ç 31 12 | Captain Bough’ s Bungalow 


Tonle 





Tonfe River, 
Allahabad, 
Correahcottah,' 
Surajepoor, 
Jaujefmow, 
Caunpour, 
Joognagpoors 
anamow, 
Mindi Gaut, 
Canouge, 
Cuffumkhore, 
Keaffpore, 
Sungrumpore, 
Futtyghur, 
Jillalabad, 
Berimutana, 
Kheerpoor, 
Cutterah, 
| aei 
ereedpour, 
Bareilly, 
Lumberah, 
Hafizgunge, 
Nabohgunge, 
Lillow: y, 
Pillibeat, 
Do. H«fiz Musjid, 
Gowncerah, 
Barrower, 
Shair Ghur, 
Bourkah, 
Rampour, 
rs pln 
ahmudpore, 
nmn i 
ooJepoory. 
Bhyreh, 
Coffipore, 
Hazaretnagor 


Rair, 
Afzul Ghur, 
Sheercote, 
Niindenah, 
Nidjibadad, 
Patter Ghur, 
Chundnywalla, 
Asoph Ghur, 
Borunwalla, 
sie 

oogywalla, _ 
Chandy Gaut, 
Hurdwar, 
Congree, 

agal, 
Mundawer, 
Darahnagur, 
Chaundpour, 


25916 16^ : 


25 25 $6 
25 33 16 
26 10 24 
26 26 25 
26 30 3 
26 44 46 
26 $3 O 
27 o 33 
27 30 
47 56 
27 13 25 
27 14 28 
27 23 II 
27 43 56 


27 58 23 


28 12 54 


28 35 14 
28 56 39 
39 2 li 
29 12 44 
a9 12 5 
29 21 13 
29 23 45 
39 19 48 
29 27 16 


29 36 46 


29 36 31 
29 52 8 
29 44 14 
39 47 26 
29 50 28 
29 58 o 
29 56 24 


4957 9 


29 53 19 |———— 
| § 12 16 


29.39 40 
29 29 § 
29 16 49 
29 13 4 








wn nun Us v Gn v Gn AA Vx i1 VW Ux VG 
wr 


§ 12 16: 
§ 12 10 
§ 12 9 


$12 2 
$1? O 
$ 12 12 


; "i D with the Ganges 


. E. Corner of the Fort at Preyag 
Clofe to the Nullah, higheft part of the Town 
River fide near the middle of the Town 
Seebfinot on the Hill 
Magazine Gaut 
At the Gaut 
At the old Stone Gaut 


The Fort 
Scebfmot on the Hill 


T he Gaut 

The Fort 

The Fort 

The Well 

Near the Old Fort 
Tne Brick Fort 
Well 

The Fort 

The Fort 


The Serai 


The Edgaw 
Center of Pillibeat 


N. E. end of the Town on the Banks of the Bhagul 
Fort 


N. W. Gate of the City 
Centre of Ruftum Khan's Palace 


The ancient Fort Gate of Kollankee Ootar 
Seebs Temple in the Tope 


Fort 

Fort 

Hindoo Moat, through the Town 
Palace in the Fort 

Principal Mofque in the City 
Brick Fort 

White Mofque 

High Gate of the Fort 


Center of the Fort 

This Village is in the large Jungle 
Place where the Camp was in 1774. 
Bamboo Fort 

Stone T'emple, oppefite Hurdwar 
Northermoft Building in the Town 
Alfo called Hyder Ghur 

The Nawab’s Artillery Shed 

Dowlet Khan’s Musjid 

Nidjib Klian's Seray 


À raranah 
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Spot of Obfcrvation, an 









Amrooah, 28 54 22 Fort of the Sieds 
Khuntpour, 28 44 99 
Huffenpour, 28 43 Stone Gate of the Fort 
cerfee, 28 28 52 Well of the Town 
Anopfhir, 28 ss 50 On the fteep Bank Eat of the Flag Staff 
Donaree, 28 21 10 Mud Fort 
Chandoufey, 28 26 51 Eaft Gate of the Town 
Biffoolie, 28 18 st Doondy Khan's Musjid 
Bunneah, 28 12 29 Village in a Jungle 
Budawun, 28 2 39 Large antient: Mofque of Cuttub ud Dien 
Offohect, 27 48 12 Eat Gite 
Bettoor, 26 37 24 Gow Ghaut 
Gopalpour, 26 3 49 
Mobarick pour, 25 31 18 
Bogwangolah, 24 20 45 Mouth of the Culcullia * River 
Tea Cally Dumduma, 24 1 26 
Pubna, 24 O0 ia The Hindoo Temple 
Coffunda, 23 53 48 
Dacca, 23 43 © I 12 | The Chiefs Houfe, called the Poofhtz 


© The entrance of the Cudcullee, or Culcultia, River is no longer at Bogswanpo'ab, but abour twelve miles lower down, 
tween Marcha and Cutlamary ; which change may have been produced by the encroachment of the Guages, 


Nore BY Mn. Burrow. 


As a more particular account will be given hereafter of the manner in which 
thefe Latitudes and Longitudes were deduced, it will be fufficient here to mention, 
that the Meridian Altitudes of Stars from whence the Latitudes were derived, 
fometimes amounted to twenty or thirty, North and South, and very feldom were 
lefs than five or fix, and thofe moftly on both fides the Meridian; fo that, upon 
the whole, I believe very few of the foregoing Latitudes can be more than five 
feconds wrong, perhaps not many of them fo much, as the fingle obfervations 
with the Sextant feldom differed from one another more than fifteen or twenty 
feconds, and very often net half the number. As to the Longitudes, it is poffible 
there may in fome cafes be an error of two or three miles; but I can fcarce believe 
there is any great probability of it, as the obfervations were made, as well as cal- 
culated, in a different and more exact manner than is generally ufed at prefent. 


ON 


( 739 ) 


ON SOME EXTRAORDINARY FACTS, CUSTOMS, AND PRACTICES 
OF THE HINDUS. 


By THE PRESIDENT. 


In the preliminary difcourfe addreffed to the Society by our late Prefident, Man 
and Nature were propofed as the comprehenfive objects of our Refearches; and 
although I by no means think that advantage fhould be taken of this extenfive pro- 
pofition to record every trivial peculiarity of practice, habit, or thinking, which 
characterizes the natives of India, many fingularities will be found amongft them 
which are equally calculated to gratify curiofity, and to attract the notice of the 
-philofopher and politician. | 

Of all ftudies, that of the human mind is of the greateft importance; and whe- 
ther we trace it in its perfection or debafement, we learn to avoid error, or obtain 
models for improvement and examples for imitation. In purfuing cuftoms and 
habits to the principles from which they are derived, we afcertain by the fure rule 
of experience the effects of natural or moral caufes upon the human mind. 

The characters of the natives of India, notwithftanding all that has been pub- 
lifhed in Europe, are by no means well underítood there; anda careful and accurate 
inveiligation of them, with a due difcrimination of habits and ufages, as local or 
general, would afford a fubje& for a curious, ufeful, and entertaining differtation. 

It is not my intention to undertake it. I neither profefs to have ability, nor 
have I Jeifure for the tafk ; and the preceding remarks are offered to the Society 
for the purpofe only of introducing tlre recital of fome extraordinary facts, cuftoms, 
and practices of this country, which have occurred to my obfervation in the courfe 
of public duty. If the narrative has too much of the language of office, it may be 
deemed a fufficient compenfation that it is extracted from official documents, and 
judicial records, and hence has a claim to authenticity. 

The inviolability of a Brábmen is a fixed principle of the Hindus; and to deprive 
him of life, either by dire& violence, or by caufing his death in any mode, isa 
crime which admits of no expiation. To this principle may be traced the practice 


called Derna, which was formerly familiar at Benares, and may be tranflated 
CAPTION 
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arréft, when he yielded the conteft, by entering into a conditional agreement with 
Brunoo, that if fhe could eftablith the validity of her caft, and in proof thereof 
prevail on fome creditable members of her own tribe to partake with her of an en- 
tertainment of her providing, he would not only defray the expence of it, but would 
alfo difcharge her debts. The conditions were accepted by BezNoo, who fulfilled 
her part of the obligation; and her antagonift, without hefitation, defrayed the 
charges of the entertainment: but the non-performance of his engagement to dif- 
charge her debts, induced Beznoo Bur to inftitute a fuit againft him; and the 
practice of the Déerna; with the proofs of it, were thus brought forward to official 
notice. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that fome of the Pandits, on being confulted, 
admitted the validity of an obligation extorted by Déerza, provided the obje& were 
to obtain a juft caufe, or right wickedly withheld by the other party, but not 
otherwife. Others again rejected the validity of an engagement fo extorted, unlefs 
it fhould be fubfequently confirmed by the writer, either in whole or in part, after 
the removal of the coercion upon him. 

Of the practice which I have related, no inftance exactly fimilar has occurred 
to my knowledge in Bengal or Bebar, although Brübmens, even in Calcutta, have 
been known to obtain charity or fubfiftence from Hindus, by pofting themfelves 
before the doors of their houfes, under a declaration to remain there until their 
folicitations were granted. The moderation of the demand generally induces a 
compliance with it; which would be withheld if the requifition were exceffive. 
But I have been credibly informed that inftances of this cuftom occafionally occur 
in {fome parts of the Vizzer’s dominions, and that Brdbmens have been fuccefsfully 
employed there to recover claims, by calling upon the debtor to pay them, with a 
notification that they would faft until the difcharge of the debt. The debtor, if 
he poffefies property or credit, never fails to fatisfy the demand againft him. 

Another practice, of a very fingular and cruel nature, is called Erecting a Kor. 
This term is explained to mean a circular pile of wood which is prepared ready for 
conflagration. Upon this, fometimes a cow, and fometimes an old woman, is 
placed by the conftructors of the pile; and the whole is confumed together. The 
object of this practice is to intimidate the officers of Government, or others, from 
importunate demands, as the effect of the facrifice is fuppofed to involve in great 
fin the perfon whofe conduct forces the conftru&or of the Koor to this expedient. 

An inftance of this practice occurred in a diftrict of the province of Benares in the 

5G year 
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year 1788. Three Brdbmen: had erected a Koor, upon which an old woman had 
fuffered herfelf to be placed; the object of temporary intimidation was fully attained 
by it, and the timely interpofition of authority prevented the completion of the 
facrifice. It cannot be uninterefting to know the caufe which urged the three 
Brábmen: to this defperate and cruel refource. Their own explanation is fumma- 
rily this: That they held lands in partnerfhip with others, but that the public 
affefiment was unequally impofed upon them; as their partners paid lefs, whilft 
they were charged with more than their due proportion ; they therefore refufed to 
difcharge any part of the revenues whatever, and erected a Koor to intimidate the 
government's officers from making any demands upon them. Their fole object, as 
they explicitly declared, was to obtain an equal diftribution of the public affeffment 
between themfelves and their partners. | 

A woman, nearly blind from age, had in this inftance been placed upon the 
Koor : the was fummoned to appear before the Englifh fuperintendant of the pro- 
vince, but abfolutely refufed to attend him; declaring that fhe would throw her- 
felf into the firft well rather than fubmit. The fummons was not enforced. 

This is the only inftance of fetting up a Koor which had occurred for many years, 
previous to 1788, although the practice is faid to have been frequent formerly. No 
information has reached me of the repetition of this practice in Benares, or of the 
exiftence of it in any other part of the Company's poffeffions ; nor is it pretended 
that it was ever general throughout Benares, but is exprefsly afferted to have been 
limited to a very fmall portion of that extenfive province. 

This laft mentioned fa& is very oppofite to that humanity and mildnefs of dií- 
pofition by which the author of the hiftorical difquifition, regarding ancient and 
modern India, affirms the inhabitants of this country to have been diftinguifhed in 
every age. Asa general pofition, liable to particular exceptions, I am not authorized 
to difpute it: but it muft at the fame time be admitted, that individuals in India 
are often irritated by petty provocations to the commiffion of acts which no provo- 
cation can juftify; and, without reference to the condu& of profeffed depredators, 
examples may be produced of enormities fcarcely credible: the refult of vindi&ive 
pride, and ungoverned violence of temper. 

In fupport of thefe affertions, I fhall quote three remarkable inftances, attefted 
by unqueftionable evidence. In 1791 SoopisHTER Mier, a Brábmen, the farmer 
of land paying revenue and tenant of tax free land in the province of Benares, was 
fummoned to appear before a native officer, the deputy colle&or of the diftri& 

where 
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where he refided. He pofitively refufed to obey the fummons, which was repeated. 
without effe&t ; and, after fome time, feveral people were deputed to enforce the 
procefs, by compelling his attendance. On their approaching his houfe he cut off 
the head of his deceafed fon’s widow, and threw it out. His firft intention was to 
deftroy his own wife; but it was proved in evidence that, upon his indication of it, 
his fon's widow requefted him to decapitate her; which he inftantly did. 

. In this cafe, the procefs againft Soop1sHTER was regular, his difobedience con- 
temptuous; his fituation in life entitled him to no particular exemption, he had 
nothing to apprehend from obeying the requifition, and he was certain of redrefs 
if injury or injuftice were practifed upon him. 

. Another Brábmem, named BALoo PAuUNDEH, in 1793, was convicted of the 
murder of his daughter. His own account of the tranfaction will beft explain it, 
and his motives; I give it in abftra&. That about twelve years before the period 
of the murder, he, BAroo, and another man, were joint tenants and cultivators 
of a {pot of ground, when his partner BAroo relinquifhed his íhare. In 1793 
this partner again brought forward a claim to a fhare in the ground: the claim was 
referred to arbitration, and a decifion was pronounced in favour of Baroo. He 
confequently repaired to the land, and was ploughing it, when he was interrupted 
by his opponent. The words of Baroo are as follows: ** I became angry, and 
** enraged at his forbidding me, and bringing my own little daughter APMUNYA, 
* who was only a year and a half old, to the faid field, I killed her with my 
* fword.” This tranfaction alfo happened in the province of Benares. 

The laft inftance is an act of matricide, perpetrated by Bezcuux and ADHER, 
two Brábmens, and zemindars, or proprietors of landed eftates, the extent of which 
did not exceed eight acres. The village in which they refided was the property of 
many other zemindars. A difpute, Which originated in a competition for a general 
fuperintendence of the revenues of the village, had long fubfifted between the two 
brothers and a perfon named Gown v ; and the officer of government, who had 
conferred this charge upon the latter, was intimidated into a revocation of it by the 
threats of the mother of BEEcHUK and ADHER to fwallow poifon, as well as to 
the transfer of the management to the two Brdhmens. By the fame means of inti- 
midation he was deterred from inveftigating the complaints of Gowry, which had 
been referred to his enquiry by his fuperior authority. 

But the immediate caufe which inftigated the Brddmens to murder their mother, 
was an act of violence, faid to have been committed by the emiffaries of Gowry, 

| with 
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with or without his authority, and employed by him for a different purpofe, im en- 
tering their houfe, during their abfence at night, and carrying off forty rupees, 
the property of BEecuux and Apuer, from the apartments of their women.  - 

Beechuk firft returned to his houfe, where his mother, his wife, and his fifter- 
in-law, related what had happened. He immediately conducted his mother to an 
adjacent rivulet, where, being joined in the grey of the morning by his brother 
ADHER, they called out aloud to the people of the village, that although they 
would overlook the affault as an act which could not be remedied, the forty rupees 
muft be returned. To this exclamation no anfwer was received; nor is there any 
certainty that it was even heard by any perfon ; and Becnux without further hefi- 
tation drew his fcymetar, and at one ftroke fevered his mother’s head from her 
body, with the profeffed view, as entertained and avowed both by parent and fon, 
that the mother's fpirit, excited by the beating of a large drum during forty days, 
might for ever haunt, torment, and purfue to death Gowry and the others con- 
cerned with him. The laft words which the mother pronounced were, that fhe 
would blaft the faid Gowry and thofe connected with him. 

The violence afferted to have been committed by the emiffaries of Gowry, in 
forcibly entering the female apartments of BegcuuK and ApHER, might be deemed 
an indignity of high provocation; but they appear to have confidered this outrage 
as of lefs importance than the lofs of their money, which might and would have 
been recovered with due fatisfaCtion, by application to the Court of Juftice in 
Benares. ‘The a& which they perpetrated had no other fan&ion than what was 
derived from the local prejudices of the place where they refided: it was a crime 
againft their religion: and the two brothers themfelves quoted an inftance of a 
Brádbmen, who fix or {even years before had loft his caft and all intercourfe with 
the other Brdbmens, for an a& of the fame nature. But in truth Bezcnux and 
ApuER, although Brébmen:, had no knowledge or education fuitable to the high 
diftin&ion of their caft, of which they preferved the pride only; being as grofsly 
ignorant and prejudiced as the meaneft peafants in any part of the world. They 
feemed furprized when they heard the doom of forfeiture of caft pronounced 
againft them by a learned Pandit, and openly avowed that, fo far from conceiving 
they had committed a barbarous crime, both they and their mother confidered 
their a& as a vindication of their honour, not liable to any religious penalty. 

The Socrety will obferve, with fome furprize, that the perpetrators of the 
feyeral acts which ] have related, where Brébmens. Thefe facts took place within 

three 
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three diftrids only of the province of Benares, named Kantel, Buddboore, and 
Kereat Sekur. { mention thefe particulars that I may not lead any perfon into a 
common error of deducing general conclufions from partial circumftances. In 
Bengal and Bebar, where the paffions of jealoufy, pride, and revenge, fometimes 
produce very fatal confequences, I recolle& no inftance where the efforts of their 
violence have been transferred from the objects which excited it to others that 
were innocent, as in the preceding cafes. : 

That the practice of Infanticide fhould ever be fo general as to become a cuftom 
with any fe& or race of people, requires the moft unexceptionable evidence to 
gain belief: and I am forry to fay that the general practice, as far as regards female 
infants, is fully fubftantiated with refpeCt to a pasticular tribe on the frontiers of 
Fuanpore: a diftri& of the provinee of Benares, adjoining to the country of Oude. 
A race of Hindus called Rajekoomars refide here ; and it was difcoyered in 1789 only, 
that the cuftom of putting to death their female offspring, by caufing the mothers 
to ftarve them, had long fubfifted, and did a&ually then very generally prevail 
amongit them. The refident at Benares, in a circuit which he made through the 
country where the Rajekoomars dwell, had an opportunity of authenticating the 
exiftence of the cuftom from their own confeffions: he converfed with feveral : 
all unequivocally admitted it, but all did not fully acknowledge its atrocity; and 
the only reafon which they affigned for the inhuman practice, was the great ex- 
pence of procuring fuitable matches for their daughters, if they allowed them to 
grow up. It is fome fatisfaction to add, that the cuftom, though general, was 
not univerfal, as natural affection, or fome other motive, had induced the fathers 
of fome Rajekoomar families to bring up one, or more, of their female iffue ; but 
the inftances where more than daughter had been fpared, were very rare. One vil- 
lage only furnifhed a complete exception to the general cuftom ; and the Rayehkoomar 
informant; who noticed it, fuppofed that the inhabitants had fworn, or folemnly 
pledged themfelves to each other, to bring up their females. In proof of his affer- 
tion in favour of the village in queftion, he added, that feveral old maids of the 
Rajeekoomar tribe then actually exifted there, and that their celibacy proceeded 
from the difficulty of procuring hufbands for them, in confequence of the great 
expences attending the marriages of this clafs of people. 

It will naturally occur to the Society to afk, by what mode a race of men could 
be continued under the exiftence of the horrid cuftom which I have defcribed. To 


this my documents enable me to reply, partly from the exceptions to the general 
cuítom, 
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cuftom, which were occafionally admitted by the more wealthy Rayekoomars ; more 
particularly thofe who happened to have no male iffue; but chiefly by intermar- 
riages with other — families, to which the Rajekoomars were compelled by 
neceffity. 

A prohibition enforced by the denunciation of the fevereft temporal penalties, 
would have little efficacy in abolifhing a cuftom which exifted in oppofition to the 
feelings of humanity and natural affection ; and the fanction of that religion which 
the Rajekoomars profefied was appealed to, in aid of the ordinances of civil autho- 
rity. Upon this principle an engagement, binding themfelves to defift in future 
from the barbarous practice of caufing the death of their female children, was pre- 
pared, and circulated amongft the Raje£oomars for their fignature; and as it was 
alfo difcovered that the fame cuftom prevailed, though in a lefs degree, amongft a 
{maller tribe of people alfo, within the province of Benares, called Rajebunfes, 
meafures were adopted at the fame time, to make them fenfible of its iniquity, 
and to procure from them a fubfcription fimilar to that exacted from the Raje- 
&oomar s. 

The following is a copy of the engagement which the latter fubfcribed :— 

** Whereas it hath become known to the Government of the Honourable Eaft 
** India Company, that we of the tribe of Rajekoomar s do not fuffer our female. 
** children to live; and whereas this is a great crime, as mentioned in the Brebma 
* Bywant Pooran, where it is faid that killing even a Fetus is as criminal as killing 
* a Brábmen ; and that for killing a female, or woman, the punifhment is to fuffer 
** in the nerk, or hell, called Kat Shootu/, for as many years as there are hairs on 
** their female's body, and that afterwards that perfon (hall be born again, and fuc- 
** ceffively become a leper, and be afflicted with the Jukbima; and whereas the 
** Britifh Government in India, whofe íubjects we are, have an utter deteftation 
* of fuch murderous practice, and we do ourfelves acknowledge, that although 
** cuftomary among us, they are highly finful, we do therefore hereby agree not 
** to commit any longer fuch deteftable acts; and any among us (which God for- 
* bid) who fhall be hereafter guilty thereof, or fhall not bring up and get our 
‘« daughters married, to the beft of our abilities, among thofe of our caft, (hall be 
* expelled from our tribe, and fhall neither eat nor keep fociety with us, befides 
* fuffering hereafter the punifhments denounced in the above Posran and Shafer. 
** We have therefore entered into this agreement. 

‘© Dated tbe 17th December, 1789.” 
A re- 
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A record of the various fuperftitious ceremonies which prevail throughout Hin- 
duftan, would form a large and curious volume; but as all the preceding inftances 
which I have related, are taken from tranfactions in Benares, I cannot refrain from 
mentioning the fuperítitious notions of the people of that province regarding the 
fugar-cane: which proves an ignorance that may be admitted in palliation of groffer 
errors. The narrative is a mere extract from an official record, with an omiffion 
of fome words, and fome trifling verbal alterations. 

As it is ufual with the ryots, or hufbandmen, to referve a certain portion of the 
canes of the preceding year to ferve as plants, for their new cultivation, it very 
. frequently happens that inconfiderable portions of the old cane remain unapropriated. 
Whenever this happens, the proprietor repairs to the {pot on the 25th of Feyte, or 
about the 11th of Fune, and having facrificed to NAGBELE, or the tutelary deity 
of the cane, he immediately fets fire to the whole, and is exceedingly. careful 
to have this operation executed in as complete and efficacious a manner as poffible. 

This act is performed from an apprehenfion, that if the old canes were allowed 
to remain in the ground beyond the 25th of Feyte, they would in all probability 
produce flowers and feeds; and the appearance of thefe flowers they confider as one 
of the greateft misfortunes that can. befal them. 

They unanimoufly affert, that if the proprietor of a plantation ever happens to 
view even a fingle cane therein in flower after the 25th of Feyte, the greateft calami- 
ties will befal himfelf, his parents, his children, and his property ; in fhort, that 
death will {weep away moft of the members, or indeed the whole of his family, 
within a fhort period after this unfortunate fpectacle. If the proprietor's fervant 
happens to fee the flower, and immediately pulls it from the ftalk, buries it in the 
earth, and never reveals the circumítance to his mafter; in this cafe they believe 
that it will not be productive of any evil confequence. But fhould the matter reach 
the proprietor's knowledge, the calamities before ftated muft, according to the 
prevailing ideas, infallibly happen. 

In fupport of this belief, many of the moft aged zemindars and ryots in the pro- 
vince of Benares, recited feveral inftances of the above nature, which they affirmed 
to have actually happened during their own time; and moreover, that they had been 
perfonal witneffes to the evils and misfortunes which befel the unhappy victims of 
the defcription alluded to. 

When we reflect how generally credit was given to the power of witchcraft, long 


after the revival of letters in Europe, and that names of great repute for learning and 
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abilities are found amongft its defenders, we fhall not be furprized that charms 
and amulets are worn in this country by men of fuperior rank and education ; 
that aftrologers are confulted to name the fortunate hour for commencing a jour- 
ney or expedition; and that the fafcinating influence of an evil eye upon the hu- 
man conftitution, as well as the power of witchcraft, is admitted by the vulgar in 
general. Fortunately, however, the practice is not fuppofed to bear any propor- 
tion to the belief of the power ; although two recent inftances occur to my recol- 
le&ion, of individuals having been facrificed to this popular delufion ; or at leaít 
the imputation of witchcraft was made the pretence for depriving them of life. 

But the judicial records contain a cafe of great enormity, in which five women 
were put to death for the fuppofed practice of forcery. I fhall fubmit the circum- 
ftances of this tranfaction, with fome detail, before the Society, premifing that it 
happened in a diftri&t of Ramgur, the leaít civilized part of the Company's pof- 
feffions, amongft a wild and unlettered tribe, denominated Soontaar, who have 
reduced the detection and trial of perfons fufpected of witchcraft to a fyftem. 

Three men of the caft of Soontaar, were in the year 1792 indicted for the mur- 
der of five women; the prifoners without hefitation confefled the crime with 
which they were charged, and pleaded in their defence that with their tribes it 
was the immemorial cuftom and practice to try perfons notorious for witchcraft. 
That for this purpofe an affembly was convened of thofe of the fame tribe, from 
far and near, and if after due inveftigation the charge was proved, the forcerers 
were put to death, and no complaint was ever preferred on this account to the 
ruling power. That the women who were killed had undergone the pre{cribed 
form of trial, were duly convicted of caufing the death of the fon of one of the 
prifoners by witchcraft, and had been put to death by the prifoners, in conformity 
to the fentence of the affembly. 

The profecutors, who, agreeably to the forms of the Mohammedan law, were the 
relations of the deceafed women, declared they had no charge to prefer againft 
the prifoners, being fatisfied that their relations had really pra&ifed forcery. 

The cuftom pleaded by the prifoners was fully fubftantiated by the teftimony of 
a great number of witnefles, who recited fpecific facts in fupport of it, with- 
out any denial or difagreement ; and from the collective evidence exhibited in 
the courfe of the enquiry, the following curious and extraordinary circumiftances 
appeared :— 

That the fucceflive demife of three or four young people in a village; led to a 

fufpicion 
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fufpicion of forcery as the caufe of it; and the inhabitants taking alarm were 
upon the watch to detect the witches. They were generally difcovered dancing 
naked at midnight by the light of a lamp, with a broom tied round their waifts, 
either near the houfe of a fick perfon, or on the outfide of the village. | 

To afcertain with a greater degree of certainty the pertons guilty of practifing 

witchcraft, the three following modes are adopted : 
. Firf. Branches of the Sau/ tree, marked with the names of all the females in 
the village, whether married or unmarried, who have attained the age of twelve 
years, are planted in the water in the morning, for the fpace ef four hours and a 
half, and the withering of any of thefe branches is proof of witchcraft againft the 
perfon whofe name is annexed to it. 

Secondly. Small portions of riée enveloped in cloths, marked as above, are 
placed in a neít of white ants ; the confumption of the rice in any of the bags, 
eftablithes forcery againft the woman whofe name it bears. _ 

` Thirdly, Lamps are lighted at night ; water is placed in cups made of leaves, 
and muftard- feed and oil is poured, drop by drop, into the water, whilft the name 
of each woman in the village is pronounced; the appearance of the fhadow of 
any woman on the water, during this ceremony, proves her a witch. 

Such are the general rules for afcertaiging thofe who practife witchcraft. In 
the inftance which I have quoted, the witneffes fwofe, and probably believed, 
that all the proofs againft the unfortunate women had been duly verified: they 
aflert in evidence, that the branches marked with the names of the five women 
accufed were withered ; that the rice in the bags having their fpecific names, 
was devoured by the white ants, whilft that in the other bags remained untouched ; 
that their fhadows appeared on the water, on the oil being poured upon it whilft 
their names were pronounced ; and farther, that they were. feen dancing at mid- 
night in the fituation above defcribed. 

It is difficult to conceive that this coincidence of proof could have been made 
plaufible to the groffeft ignorance, if experience did not fhew that prepoffeflion 
will fuperfede the evidence of the fenfes. 

The following cuftom would be too trivial for notice, if it were not ftrongly de- 
{criptive of the fimplicity and ignorance which mark the character of the gene- 
rality of the inhabitants of Ramgur. 

From habitual negle& in afcertaining the quantities of land held in leafe, and in 


defining with accuracy their refpective tenures, frequent difputes arife between 
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the inhabitants of different villages regarding their boundaries: to determine 
them, a reference is ufually made to one or more of the oldeft inhabitants of the 
adjacent villages; and if thefe fhould not agree in their decifion, other men are 
felected from the inhabitants of the villages claiming the difputed ground ; and the 
trial proceeds as follows: Holes are dug in the contefted fpot, and into thefe 
holes each of the chofen men puts a leg, and the earth is then thrown in upon 
it; and in this fituation they remain until one either expreffes a with to be re- 
leafed, or complains of being bitten or ftung by fome infect. This decides the 
conteft, and the property of the ground is adjudged to belong to that village the 
inhabitant of which goes through the trial with the moft fortitude, and efcapes 
unhurt by infects. 

If the preceding detail has no relation to {cience, it is at leaft deícriptive of 
manners; and in availing myfelf of the opportunities afforded by official occu- 
pations (which is all indeed that thefe occupations admit) to contribute my por- 
tion to the refearches of the Society, my example will, I hope, be imitated by 
thofe who with the fame, or greater opportunities, poffefs more knowledge, ability, 
and leifure. 


N.O T E. 


Havinc lately received fome further documents on the fubject of the Déurza, 
which I did not poflefs when the preceding paper was read to the Society, I have 
extracted from them what appears to me requifite to elucidate this extraordinary 
practice. From thefe documents it appears that feveral cafes of D£urna had been 
brought before the Provincial Court of Juftice at Benares, and as a penalty had 
been annexed to the performance of this mode of importunity, it became neceflary 
to define with precifion the rules conftituting Déurna, according to the Shaffer 
and Ujage. | 

For this purpofe a queftion was propofed to feveral Pandits, inhabitants of the 
province and city of Benares; and the anfwer fubfcribed by twenty-three Pandits 
is as follows: 

* Any one who fits Déurna on another's door, or in his houfe for the realiza 
tion of a debt, or for other purpofe, in which the party fitting takes with him 
fome weapon or poifon, and fits down; nor does he eat himfelf, nor allow the 
party againft whom he is fitting, or his family, to eat; nor does he allow any 
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perfon ingrefs into that perfon's houfe nor egrefs from it, and addrefling himfelf in 
terms of the ftrongeft oaths to the people of the houfe, he fays, ** If any of thofe 
** of your houfe fhall eat victuals, or go into your houfe, or go out of it, I fhall 
** either wound myfelf with this weapon, or {wallow this poifon;" and it does 
'fometimes happen that both thefe events take place, and that he who fits in 
Dhurna is not to remove from it without the intreaty of thofe on whom he is fitə 
ting, or the order of the Hakim. Whenever all the requifites above mentioned 
are found united, they conftitute Dhurna; but if any one of them be wanting, 
that is not Déurza, but Tuckaza or Dunning: and as no text of the Shafer hath 
been found concerning Durna, wherefore we have delivered the requifites there- 
of according to the common cuftom and practice." 

There is fome difference in the opinions of other Pandits as to what is under- 
ftood to conftitute Déurna; but the quotation which I have inferted, appears to 
me to contain the moft authentic information on this fubject. 

The Society will obferve that the practice is not fpecifically pointed out in the 
Shafter, but has the fan&ion of ufage only. 

The following inftance is of late occurrence. In Fanuary 1794, Monum 
PANRER, an inhabitant of a diftri& in the province of Benares, fat down in Dhurna 
before the houfe of fome Rajepoots, for the purpofe of obtaining the payment of 
Birt, or a charitable fubfiftence to which he had a claim, and in this fituation de~ 
ftroyed himfelf by {wallowing poifon. Some of the relations of the deceafed re- 
tained his corpfe for two days before the houfe of the Rayepoots ; who thus were 
compelled to forego taking fuftenance, in order to induce them to fettle the Birt on 
the heir of the deceafed Brábmen. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE YAK OF TARTARY, CALLED SOORA-GOY, 
| OR THE BUSHY-TAILED BULL OF TIBET. 


By Lieutenant SAMUEL TURNER. 


"THE Yakof. Tartary, called Soora- Goy in Hindoftan, and which I term the bufhy- 
“tailed bull of Tiset, is about the height of an Engij/b bull, which he refembles in 
: the 
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the figure of the body, head, and legs. I could difcover between them no effen- 

tial difference, except only that the Y4 is covered all over with a thick coat of 
long hair. The head is rather íhort, crowned with two fmooth round horns, that; 

tapering from the fetting-on, terminate in fharp points, arch inwardly, and near 

the extremities are a little turned back ; the ears are {mall ; the forehead appears 

prominent, being adorned with much curling hair; the eyes are full and large’. 
the nofe fmooth and convex; the noftrils fmall ; the neck fhort, defcribing a cur- 

vature nearly equal both above and below; the withers high and arched ; the 

rump low. Over the fhoulders rifes a bunch, which at firít fight would feem to 

be the fame kind of exuberance peculiar to the cattle of Hindoffan ; but in reality 

it confifts in the fuperior length of the hair only, which as well as that along the 

ridge of the back to the fetting-on of the tail, grows long and erect, but not harth. 

‘The tail is compofed of a prodigious quantity of long flowing glofly hair defcend- 

ing to the hock, and is fo extremely well furnifhed, that not a joint of it is percep- 

tible; but it has much the appearance of a large bunch of hair artificially fet on. 

The fhoulders, rump, and upper part of the body is clothed with a fort of thick 

foft wool, but the inferior parts with ftraight pendant hair, that defcends below 

the knee; and I have feen it fo long in fome cattle which were in high health 

and condition, as to trail upon the ground. From the cheft, between the fore- 

legs, iffues a large pointed tuft of hair, growing fomewhat longer than the reft, 

The legs are very fhort. In every other refpect, hoofs, &c. he refembles the or- 

dinary bull. There is a great variety of colours amongft them, but black or white 

are the moft prevalent. It is not uncommon to fee the long hair upon the ridge 
of the back, the tail, tuft upon the cheft, and the legs below the knee white, when 
all the reft of the animal is jet black. 

Thefe cattle, though not large boned, from the profufe quantity of hair with 
which they are provided, appear of great bulk. They have a down heavy look, 
but are fierce, and difcover much impatience at the near approach of ftrangers. 
They do not low loud (like the cattle of England) any more than thofe of Hin- 
dofian ; but make a low grunting noife fcarcely audible, and that but feldom, when 
under fome impreffion of uneafinefs. Thefe cattle are paftured in the coldeft parts 
of Tibet, upon the fhort herbage peculiar to the tops of mountains and bleak plains. 
That chain of lofty mountains fituated between lat. 27 and 8, which divide Tibet 
from Bootan, and whofe fummits are moft commonly clothed with fnow, is their 
favourite haunt. In this vicinity the fouthern glens afford them food and fhelter ` 
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during the feverity of winter ; in milder feafons the northern afpect is more con- 
genial to their nature, and admits a wider range. They are a very valuable pro- 
perty to the tribes of illiterate Zarzars, who live in tents and tend them from 
place to place, affording their herdfmen a mode of conveyance, a good covering, 
and fubfiftence. They are never employed in agriculture, but are extremely ufeful 
as beafts of burthen; for they are ítrong, fure footed, and carry a great weight. 
Tents and ropes are manufactured of their hair ; and I have, though amongft the 
humbleft rank of herdímen, feen caps and jackets worn of their fkin. Their tails 
are efteemed throughout the Ez//, as far as luxury or parade have any influence on: 
the manners of the people; and on the continent of India are found, under the de- 
nomination of C£owries, in the hands of the meaneft grooms as well as occafionally 
in thofe of the firít minifters of ftate. Yet the beft requital with which the care 
of their keepers is at length rewarded for felecting them good paftures, is in the 
abundant quantity of rich milk they give, yielding moft excellent butter, which 
they have a cuftom of depofiting in fkins or bladders, and excluding the air: it 
keeps in this cold climate during all the year; fo that after fome time tending 
their flocks, when a fufficient ftock is accumulated, it remains only to load their 
cattle and drive them to a proper market with their own produce, which confti- 
tutes, to the utmoft verge of Tartary, a moft material article of merchandize. 


A. DESCRIPTION OF THE JONESIA. 


By Doctor Roxsurcu. 


CJ. HePTANDRIA Monoecynia. 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. 


Carvx, two-leaved; Corol, one-petaled, Piftil-bearing ; bafe of the Tube im- 
pervious; Stamens long, afcending, inferted into the margin of a glandulous nec- 
tarial ring, which crowns the mouth of the tube, the uppermoft two of which 
more diftant ; Style declining. Legume turgid. 

Confecrated 
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Confecrated to the remembrance of our late Prefident, | the moft juftly cele- 
brated Sir W1LL1AM Jones, whofe great knowledge of this fcience, independent 
of his other incomparable qualifications, juftly entitles his memory to this mark of 


regard. 

Jonesia As'o'ca. 
AsjoG AM. Hort, Mat. 5, P. 117, Tab. 59. 
As'o'cA, is the Senfcri? name. 
VANJULA, a fynonime. 
Russuk of the Bengalefe. 

Found in gardens about Calcutta, where it grows to be a very handfome mid- 
dling fized ramous tree; flowering time the beginning of the hot feafon ; Seeds 
ripen during the rains. The plants and feeds were, I am informed, originally 
brought from the interior parts of the country, where it is indigenous. 


Trunk, erect, though not very ftraight. Bark dark brown, pretty {mooth. 
Branches numerous, {preading in every direction, fo as to form a moft elegant 
fhady head. 

Leaves alternate, abruptly feathered, feffile, generally more than a foot long; when 
young pendulous and coloured. 

Leaflets oppofite, from four to fix pair, the lowermoft broad lanced, the upper 
lanced; fmooth, fhining, firm, a little waved, from four to eight inches 
long. 

Petiole common, round and fmooth. 

Stipule axillary, folitary ; in fact a procefs from the bafe of the common petiole, as 
in many of the grafies and monandrifts, &c. 

Umbels terminal and axillary ; between the ftipule and branchlet, globular, crowded, 
fubfeffile, erect. 

Braéis, a {mall hearted one under each divifion of the umbel. 

Peduncle and pedicels fmooth, coloured. 

Flowers very numerous, pretty larges when they firft expand, they are of a beau- 
tiful orange colour, gradually changing to red, forming a variety of lovely fhades ; 
fragrant during the night. 

Calix perianth, below two-leaved, leaflets fmall, nearly oppofite, coloured, baci 
bract-like, marking the termination of the pedicel, or beginning of the tube of 
the corol, 

Coro] 
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Corel one-petal'd, funnel-form ; tube (lightly incurved, firm and flefhy, tapering 
towards the bafe (club-funnel-fhaped) and there impervious; border four-parted; 
divifion fpreading, fuborbicular ; margins moft lightly woolly : one-third the 
- length of the tube. 

Neéfary a ftimeniferous and piftiliferous ring crowns the mouth of the tube. 

Stamens, filaments (generally) feven, and feven muft, I think, be the natural nume. 
ber ; viz. three on each fide, and one below, above a vacancy, as if the place of 
an eighth filament, and is occupied on its infide by the piftil ; they are equal, dif- 
tinct, afcending, from three to four times longer than the border of the corol. 

Anthers, uniform, {mall, incumbent. 

Piftil, germ oblong, pediceled ; pedicel inferted into the infide of the nectary, 
immediately below the vacant fpace already mentioned ; Style nearly as long as 
the ftamens, declining ; Stigma fimple. | 

Pericarp, legume fcimetar form, turgid, outfide reticulated, otherwife pretty {mooth, 
from fix to ten inches long, and about two broad. 

Seeds generally from four to eight, fmooth ; grey, fize of a large cheínut, 


Nate. Many of the flowers have only the. rudiment of a piftil: a fe&ion of one 
of thefe is feen at D. © 


REFERENCES. 


A. A branchlet natural fize. 

B. A fingle flower a little magnified, aa the calyx. 

C. A feétion of the fame, exhibiting Jour of the flamens, 1.1.1.1. the P jh] 2, and bow 
Jar tbe tube is perforated. 

D. A familar fettion of one of the abortive flowers; 4 is the abortive pifi. 

E, The ripe legume opening near the bafe, natural fime. Note, the fpace between the b 
and c marks the original tube of the coral. 

E. One of the feeds natural fize. 

G. The bafe of the common petiole, with its flipule ; aa the petioles of the hwer pair of 
leaflets. 


Aftronomical 
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Aftronomical Obfervations, by WitL1aAM HunTeER, E/g- 
LATITUDES OBSERVED. 


1793. PLACES. Sun or Star.| Latitude. Remarks. 








Septem. 27|Kbedabgunge, Camp on the South Bank Clear. Moderate. 
of the Caly-Nuddee: Gate N. 58 W. >| (à M. A. |27? 10’ oo'|By Survey, difference of Latitude be- 
4,1 Furlongs. tween Futtebeurb and Kbodabgunge 
is 11' 1", Kbodabgunge and Jelalabad 
4 54". Making Futtebgurb 27° 
22’ 8", thefegives Kbedabgunge 27° 
11 ?" and Jelalabad27°6 13". As 
the laft agrees foexactly withtheob- 
fervation, I think the Latitude ob- 
ferved at Kbodabgunge was too little, 









28| Felalabad. Gate N. 53 W. 1,4 F. © M. A. j27 6 9g Clear, Moderate. 
29 pees ee, N. 43 W.2 7 F. Do. i27 i: 19 Do. Calm. 
50! Poorosab, o te Nanamow; which 
bears S. TP W. 12 Fs. ? Do. {26 53 42 Do. Moderate. 
Okftober 2! Ya/as-Gunge, Gate N. 62 W. 1 F. Do. (26 46 18 Do. Do. 
s|Lucknow, Mr. Ta lor’s Houfe. Do. {26 çr i: Do. Do. 
19|Lucknow, Mr. Taylor's Houfe. Do. {26 sr 1 Do. Do. 
Decem. 12|Futtcbgu: b, my Bungalah. Do. |27 22 23 Do. Do. 
22| Velalabad (Station of Sep. 28.) Do. |97 5 59 Do. Do. 
25| Meeria-ca-Seray (Do. of 29.) Do. |237 1 19 Do. Do. 
asi7ekeab, N. 85. W 0,8 F. Do. (86 ço 59 Do. Windy. 
1994,JaD.16)Sifhirra, W. N. W. 2 Fs. Do. |26 53 57 Do. Moderate. 
17|Sufdergun.e, S. 40 W. 1 F. Do. |26 s5 11 Do. Windy. 
18|Derriabad, S.64 W. 1,6 F. Do. |26 $337 Do. Do. 
19|Shujab-Gunge, N. 28 W.—S. 72 “| ; 
neareft diftance (S end) o,9 F. Q M.A |26 49 35 Do. Do. 
Jan 20} Voray, N. ume 55 we neareft 30 Yds. Do. |26 46 45 Do. Do. 
1| Surya-koond, Temple of the Sun, N. 
Ek oen Fs ple of the Sun, N-47}) Do, 26 45 6 Do Do. 
22|Begum-Gunge, N. 48 W.—S. 27 W. 
near: ft ciftance 50 Yards. : Do. [26 39 39 ia Moderate, 
23|7andab, Bungalahs. Do. |26 33 18 Do. Do. 
25{Ditto, —— Do. Do. |26 33 29 Do. Do. 
26|Birriar Gunge, Gate S. 70 E. 1,4 Fs. Do. |26 38 40 Do. Do, 
29| “elal-wd-deen nagur, S. 66 E. 1,8 Fs. Do.: |26 43 5 Do. Do. 
2% Ta Tomb of Burla, N. 56 W. ub] Do, 26 48 43 Do. Do. 
29|Do. at Tomb of Buria. Do. {26 48 42 Do. Do. 
30\Fyzabad, Ottagon Tower at Rumnab. Do. [26 48 32 Do. Windy. 
Jan 31|Fy abad, O&agon Tower in Rumnab. Do. |26 48 17 Do. Moderate. 
! zm had paffed the SE P 
three Minutes. Obfervation clofe, 
Feb. 1|Noray, N 42 E.—S. 68 E. 1. F. Do.  |26 46 çojThin fitting clouds; calm. 
2|Sbu;ab-Gunge, Gate S. 48 E. 4.9 F. Do. [26 £o '3 Clear. Moderate. . 
3|Der1iabad, Gate S. 80 E. 1,3 F. Do. {26 s4 16 Do. Windy. 
AlSu/der-Gunge, Stat. of Jan. 17. Do. (26 55 45 Do. , Do. ` 
March 30 prid M , Bg.U.M.|27 13 41| ^ Do Moderate. 
a Weg p Tenge $ 31—73 |) Hyde; 14 3o Do Do. . 
April 1|Ditto, Do. p.U.M.h5 13 21 Do. Windy. 


2| Boongaung. «, Hydrzj27 15 30 Do, Moderate. 
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1794- PLACES. Sun or Star. | Latitude. Remarks. 
April 3|abomme ‘abad, a Hydre. 27 18 8 Clear. Moderate. 
May 29| swab, Mr. Becuer’s Bungalah, a R |26 gr 6 Do. Do. 
30|Ditto, Do. Do. (26 §: 6, Do. Do. 
Ditto, Do. a Draconisi26 50 47, Do. Do. 
31 Poorab, N. 68 W. 4 Fs. aM |26 44 5 Do. Do. 
June 1 Chobepoor, om |26 36 41 Do. Do. 
2|Kanbpoor, Mr. Ye.p’s Bungalah, am |26 38 37 Do. Do. 
$|Ditto, o, a n |26 27 56 Do. Windy. 
12|Ocnam, S. W. 3 Fs. Do. j26 33 26 Do. Moderate. 
` 3) Selooter, Fort N. 53 W. 7,7 Fs. Do. (26 41 57 Do. Windy. 
14|Noel-Gunge, Gate S. 20 W. 2 Fs. Do. |26 47 42 Do. Moderate. 
Sept. 4 zio on d Jelooter) Welt Gate || pic. Auft.l26 38 4 Do. Calm. 
11 Kaknpoor, Mr. Yeld’s Bungalah. Do. (26 28 33 Do. Do. 
16|Ditto, Do. Do. |26 28 56 Do. Moderate. 
16| <ampoor, near Mufwafee. Do. |26 30 49 Do. Do. 
O&. 17| Efeuus, S. 70 E. 4,1 F. . OM. À.|26 48 50 Do. Do. 
18| Sterdbinee, N. 42 W. 6 Fs. Do. |26 40 48 Do. Do. 
19|Sultangunge, S. 30 W.—S. 60 E. 1,9 Fs. Do. [26 58 46 Do. Light Breeze. 
20 ir in outh-eaft angle S. 30 W. 4,4 Do. |; 7 16 Do Calm: 
21|LiAkireepoor, 8.—S. 34 E. 1,2 Fs. Do, |27 1 39 Do Moderate, 
22|Mterin-ca- tray, S.E rF Do. [27 1 59 Do. Do. 
23|Sumjum, north end of Gunge. Do. |27 8 27 Do. Do. 


A DISSERTATION ON SEMIRAMIS, THE ORIGIN OF MECCA, €. 
FROM THE HINDU SACRED BOOKS. 


By Lieut. Francis WILFORD. 


I N the Scdénda-purdna and Vis'va—/éra pracáfa, or declaration of what is mof excela 
lent in the world, we find the following legends, which have an evident relation to 
the origin of Semiramis, the Syrian dove, Ninus, and the building of Niniveb, Hie. 
rapolis, and Mecca, &c. 

Mana’-pe'va and his confort Pa’rvaT1, with a view to do good to mankind, 
quitted their divine abode on Cai/a/z, and proceeding towards the north, alighted 
on the fummit of the Ni/bdda mountains, where they found the Devdtas ready to 
receive them, with a numerous retinue of Celeftial Nymphs, and Heavenly Qui- 
rifters. Mána-pz'vA was fo ftruck with the beauty of fome of the 4p/aras, and 
his looks were fo expreflive of his internal raptures, that Pa'RvATI, unable to 


E I conceal 
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conceal her indignation, uttered the moft virulent reproaches againft him. Cone 
{cious of the impropriety of his behaviour, Mana’-pe'v.A ufed every endeavour to 
pacify her; he humbled himfelf ; he praifed her, and addreffed her by the flatter- 
ing appellation of MAnA'-BHA'GA; but to no purpofe. She fied into Cujba-duip, 
on the mountains of Vabni-vydpta, and feating herfelf in the hollow trunk of a 
Sami-tree, performed Tapafyd for auftere devotion) for the fpace of nine years ;. 
when fire fpringing from her, pervaded with rapid violence the whole range of 
mountains, in fo much, that men and animals were terrified, and fled with the 
utmoft precipitation. Devi, unwilling that her devotion fhould prove a caufe of 
diftrefs to the animal creation, recalled the facred flame, and confined it in the 
Sami-tree. She made the hollow of that tree her place of abode and dalliance ; 
and hence fhe is called SaMi-RA'MA', or fhe who dallies in the Sam-tree. 

The fugitives returning, performed the Puja in adoration of her, with fongs.in; 
her praife. The flame confined in the Sam}-tree ftill remains in it; and the De- 
vatds are highly delighted with the fire, which is lighted from the Arané (or cubic 
wood of that tree). The Arani is the mother of fire, and is produced from the 
Sami-tree. From that time, this facred tree gives an increafe of virtue, and beftows. 
wealth and corn. In the month of 4s'wia, or Cooar, the tenth of the firft fifteen: 
days of the moon is kept holy, and Puja is made to Sam1-Ra’Ma’ and to the Same 
tree; and thofe who perform it obtain the object of their defires. This facred rite 
I have hitherto kept concealed from the world, fays MAnaA'-pE'vA, but now I 
make it known for the good of mankind ; and whofoever performs it will be vic- 
torious over his enemies for the fpace of one year. 

During thefe tranfactions, V i'svE'swARA-MAHRA'-DE'vA, or Ca'sr'-PATI (that 
is to fay), MABA'-pE va, the lord of the world and fovereign of Cd:? or Benares) 
vifited the country of PURUsHOTAMA, in Ufcola-défa or Orifa; which he was 
furprized to find overfpread with long grafs, and without inhabitants. He re- 
folved to deftroy the long grafs, and for this purpofe, affuming the diminu- 
tive fhape of a dove, with an angry countenance, commenced the perfor- 
mance Tapafya; his confort Dz'vi' alfo transformed, herfelf into a bird of the 
fame fpecies; and from that time they were known to mankind, and worfhipped 
under the titles of CAPorrE'swARA and Capo'rr’s’ or Iswara and Isi, in the 
fhape of a dove. They fet fire to the Cufba, or long grafs, and the country became 
like Vindra-van near ( Muttra) and was foon filled with inhabitants. The {pot 
where they performed their Tapa/ya, is called to this day Capdsa-f’balk, or the 

place 
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place of the dove. It is a celebrated place of worfhip, and, as I am informed, 
about five cofs from Sfagannát' ba. 

Almoft the whole univerfe was likewife at this time overfpread with long sil 
and to deftroy it, Mana’-pe’v, with his confort, refolved to travel round the world. 
‘They accordingly proceeded into Cu/ha-duip, which they found thinly inhabited by 
a few Miech'’has, or impure tribes, and the Yevenas, who concealed their booty in 
the grafs which covered the country. 

Mauna’-pe’va took compaflion on them, and confidering their fufferings in this 
inhofpitable country as a fort of Tapafyd, he refolved to beftow Mócfha, or eternal 
blif, on them: for this purpofe he affumed the character and countenance of 
Mo’csue’swARA or Iswara, who beftows Mocha; and directed his confort 
Capo’re’si, who is alfo called Mabd-bhdga, to go to Vabni-f’ bán, on the borders 
of Cufba-duípa; there to make Tapafya, in order to deftroy the long grafs. Accord- 
ingly the went into Vahni-/’hdn; and that the might effect it without trouble to 
herfelf, fhe affumed another form : from which circumftance fhe was named ANA'"- 
xA'sA'. In this character the feated herfelf on a beautiful hill, and there made 
Tapafy2 for many days. At laft fire fprung from her devotion, and its prefiding 
power ftanding before her, fhe directed him to deftroy the Cufba; when the hills 
were foon in a blaze, and the Yavanas and other Miéch’has obtaining Moc/ba, were 
reunited to the Supreme Being, without labour or effect on their part; that is to 
fay, they were involved in the general conflagration and deftroyed. 

When the grafs was confumed, Ana’ya’sa ordered the clouds to gather and 
pour their waters on the land, which was foon overflowed. The waters then 
retired, and the four great ‘tribes came into Cu/ba-duip, where they foon formed a 
powerful nation, and became rich and happy. After the conflagration, all forts of 
metals and precious ftones were found "throughout the country. The countenance of 
ANA'v A'sA-pE'vi is that of fire; and a moft divine form it is. 

The inhabitants foon after deviating from the paths of rectitude, became like 
the Miéch’bas: and the Yavanas re-entered Cu/ba-duíp, plundering and laying 
wafte the whole country. The four tribes applied to ANA'vA'sa', offered praifes 
to her, and requefted fhe would protect them againít the Yavanas, and dwell 
among them. ManuaA'-BHA'eA' affented, and the {pot which fhe chofe for her 
abode, is called Mabd-bhdgd-/'bdn, or the place of MAHA'—BHA'GA’. 

In the mean time MAua’-peE'va was at Méc/ba-ff'hdn, or Méc/béfa, beftowing 
Mácha on ali who came to worthip there. It is a moft holy place; and there 

| | Mauna’ 
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MaHA'-pEVA laid afide the countenance and thape of CAPOTE'SWARA, and 
aflumed that of Mocsux'wARA. 

Among the firft votaties of Mana’-pe'va, who repaired to Mécfba-f/ bán, was 
Vi'RASE'NA, the fon of Gunyaca. He had been making Tapafyà for a long time, 
in honour of MAuA'-pE'vA, who at laft appeared to him, and made him king over 
St'bávaras, or the immoveable part of the creation. Hence he was called ST'nA'- 
VARA-PATI; and the hills, trees, plants, and graffes of every kind were ordered 
to obey him. His native country was near the fea; and he began his reign with 
repreffing the wicked, and infifting on all his fubjects walking in the paths of juftice 
and rectitude. In order to make his fovereign acknowledged throughout the world, 
he put himfelf at the head of a numerous army; and directing his courfe towards 
the north, he arrived at Méc/la-f’han, where he performed the Pufà in honour of 
Mo'csHE'SWARA, according to the rites prefcribed in the facred books. From Móc- 
fbéfa he advanced towards the Agni-pérvatas, or fire-mountains, in Pabnfi bán; 
but they refufed to meet him with prefents, and to pay tribute to him.  Incenfed 
at their infolence, ST'HA'vAR-PATI refolved to deftroy them; the officers on 
the part of SaMi-RAMA', the fovereign of Vabnif’ bán, affembled all their troops, 
and met the army of ST'HA'VAR-PATI; but after a — conflict, they were put 
to flight. 

SAMI'-RAMA' amazed, enquired who this new conqueror was; and foon reflected 
that he could never have prevailed againft her, without a boon from Mana -DE'vA, 
obtained by the means of what is called Ugra-Tapafyá, ora Tapa/yd performed with 
fervor, earneftnefs of defire, and anger. She had a conference with ST'Ha'vAR- 
PATI; and as he was, through his 7252/y4, become a fon of MaAuA'"-pE'va, fhe 
told him fhe confidered him in that light, and would allow him to command over 
all the hills, trees, and plants in Vabni-f’hdn. The hills then humbled themfelves 
before ST’HA'VAR-PAT1, and paid tribute to him. 

The origin of NiNus is thus related in the fame facred books. One day, as 
MaAHuA -DEVA was rambling over the earth naked, and with a large club in his 
hand, he chanced to pafs near the {pot where feveral Munis were performing their 
devotions. Mana’-pe'va laughed at them, infulted them in the moft provoking 
and indecent terms ; and left his expreffions fhould not be forcible enough, he ac- 
companied the whole with fignificant figns and geftures. The offended Munts 
curíed him, and the Linga or Phallus fell to the ground. Mana’-pe’va, in this 
_ ftate of mutilation, travelled over the world, bewailing his misfortune. His con- 
fort 
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fort too, hearing of this accident, gave herfelf up to grief, and ran after him in a 
ftate of diftraction, repeating mournful fongs. This is what the Greek mytho- 
logifts called the Wanderings of DEMATER, and the Lamentations of BAccuvs. 
The world being thus deprived of its vivifying principle, generation and vé- 
getation were at a ftand; Gods and men were alarmed; but having difcovered 
the caufe of it, they all went in fearch of the facred Linga ; and at laft found it 
grown to an immenfe fize, and endowed with life and motion. 
Having worthipped the facred pledge, they cut it, with hatchets, into one-and- 
- thirty pieces, which Polypus-like, foon became perfect Lingas. The Devatas left 
one-and-twenty of them on earth; carried nine into Heaven, and removed one 
into the inferior regions, for the benefit of the inhabitants of the three worlds. 
One of thefe Lingas was erected on the banks of the Cumud-vati, or Euphrates, 
under the name of Ba’Le swaRA-LinGA, or the Linga of Iswara the Infant, 
who feems to anfwer to the JuprreR Puer of the weftern mythologifts. To fa- 
tisfy Dz'vi, and-reftore all things to their former fituation, MaHA -ps'vA' was 
born again in the character of BALE'sWA'RA, or IswARA the Infant. BALE- 
SWA'RA, who fofters and preferves all, though a child, was of uncommon ftrength; 
he had a beautiful countenance; bis manners were moft engaging; and his only 
wifh was to pleafe every body; in which he fucceeded effectually ; but his fub- 
jects waited with impatience till he came to the age of maturity, that he might 
blefs them with an heir to his virtues. BALE sw A'RA, to pleafe them, threw off his 
childlike appearance, and fuddenly became a man, under the title of Lit.EswARA, 
or IswARA, who. gives pleafure and delight. He then began to reign over Gods 
and men, with the ftricteft adherence to juftice and equity: his fubjects were 
happy, and the women beheld with extacy his noble and manly appearance. 
With the view of doing good to mankind, he put himfelf at the head of a power- 
ful army, and conquered many diftant countries, deftroying the wicked, and all op- 
preflors. He had the happinefs of his fubje&s and of mankind in general fo much 
at heart, that he entirely neglected every other purfuit. His indifference for the 
female fex alarmed his fubjects: he endeavoured to pleafe them; but his embraces 
were fruitlefs. This is termed 24/c'£ajana in Sanfcrit ; and the place where this 
happened was in confequence denominated A/c’halanft'hdn. The Aparas, or ce- 
leftial nymphs, tried in vain the effe& of their charms. At lat Sami-Ra’ma’ 
came to 4/c’halanjft'bdn, and retiring into a folitary place in its vicinity, chanted 
her own metamorphofes and thofe of Li'Le'swARA, who happening to país by, 
was 
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was fo delighted with the fweetnefs of her voice, that hé went to her and enquired 
who fhe was. She related to him how they went together into Ufco/ad//2 in the 
characters of the Capo’TEswara and CapoTe'si: adding, you appeared then as 
Mocsu'swA'RA, and I became ANAY'ASA; you are now Likfwara, and I am 
S2m}-Ramd, but I fhall be foon Li/fwarà. Li'LgswARA, being under the influ- 
ence of MA'v a, or worldly illufion, did not recollect any of thefe tranfactions ; but 
fufpecting that the perfon he was {peaking to might be a manifeftation of PA'n- 
VATI, he thought it advifable to marry her; and having obtained her confent, he 
feized her hand, and led her to the performance of the nuptial ceremony, to the 
univerfal fatisfa&tion of his fubjects. Gods and men met to folemnize this happy 
union; and the celeftial nymphs and heavenly quirifters graced it with their pre- 
fence. Thus SAMi-RA'MA' and Li'LE'swARA commenced their reign, to the 
general fatisfaction of mankind, who were happy under their virtuous adminiftra- 
tion. 

From that period the three worlds began to know and worthip Li'LE'swARA, 
who after be had conquered the univerfe, returned into Cujba-duipa. Li'Le'swaRa 
having married SaMi-RA'MA, lived conftantly with her, and followed her wher- 
ever fhe chofe to go: in whatever purfuits and paftimes fhe delighted, in thefe 
alone he took pleafure ; thus they travelled over hills and through foreits to dif- 
tant countries; but at laft returned to Cujha-duip : and SAMI-Ra MA' fecing a de- 
lightful grove near the Hradancitá (or deep water) with a {mall river of the fame 
name, expreffed a with that he would fix the place of their refidence in this beau- 
tiful fpot, there to fpend their days in pleafure. 

This place became famous afterwards, under the name of Li/a-/f' bán, or the 
place of delight. The water of the Hradancita is very limpid and abounds with 
Camala-flowers, or red Lotos. 

SAMI-RA'MA" is obvioufly the Semiramis of the weftern mythologitts, whofe 
appellation is derived from the Sanferit Sam1-Ra'me'st, or Isi! (Js) dallying in 
the Sami, or Fir-tree. The title of SaM1-RAME's1 is not to be found in the 
Purdnés ; but it is more grammatical than the other; and it is abfolutely necef-: 
fary to fuppofe, the word Ist’ or Es in compofition, in order to make it intel- 
ligible. 

Diopozvus S1cur Us * informs us that the was born at Afcalon: the Puránás, 


* Deopoays Sicurys, lib, 5. cap. 2, 
that 
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that her firft appearance in Syria was at Afc'balana-/’bdn, or the place where 
Lr'ze's1a or Ninus had 4/2’ kalana. 

The defeat of SEMIRAMIS by STAUROBATES, is recorded in the Puránd: with - 
ftill more extravagant circumítances ; for STAUROBA TES is obvioufly ST'HA'YARA- 
PATI, or ST'HA^WARA-PATI, as it is more generally pronounced. 

The places of worfhip mentioned in the above legends are Méc/héfa or Mécfhae 
Jf ban, Afe bala-fi' bán or Afc’halana-f' ban, two places of the name of Làa-f? bán 
or Liléfa-l bán, Antyafa-dévi-t’' bán and Mahd-bhaga-/ ban. 

The Brábmen: in the weftern parts of India, infit that Mécfba-f? bán is the 
prefent town of Mecca. The word Mécfba is always pronounced in the vulgar 
dialeGs, either Moca or Mu&a ; and the author of the Dad:jthan fays, its ancient 
name was Maca. We find it called Maco Raba, by Proremy, or Moca the 
Great or Iluftrious. Guy PariN mentions a medal of ANroninus Pius with 
this legend, « MOK. IEP. AXY. AYTO.” which he very properly tranflates Moca, 
facra, invtolabilis, fuis utens legibus, ** Moca the holy, the inviolable, and ufing ber 
own laws.” This, in my humble opinion, is applicable only to Mecca, or Micpa- 
JPhdn, which the Purdnds defcribe as a moft holy place. The Aradian authors 
unanimoufly confirm the truth of the above legend; and it is ridiculous to 
apply it to an obícure and infignificant place in Arabia Petrea, called alfo Moca. 
It may be objected, that it does not appear that Mecca was ever a Roman colony. 
I do not believe it ever was ; but at the fame time it was poffible that fome con- 
nection for commercial purpofes might have exifted between the rulers of Mecca 
and the Romans in Egypt. The learned are not ignorant that the Romans boafted 
a little too much of their progrefs in Arabia; and even medals were ftruck with 
no other view, apparently, but to impofe on the multitude at Rome. It is unfor- 
tunate that we do not meet in the Purdnás with the neceffary deta to aícertain, 
beyond doubt, the fituation of Mocfbea. From the particulars contained in them, 
however, it appears to have been fituated a great way to the weftward, with 
refpect to Indi, and not from. Egypt and Ethiopia, as has been fhewn in a former 
differtation on thefe countries, and in the third volume of the 4 lfatick Refearches. 

It is declared in the Purdnds that Capo're'swara and his confort Caro TE's1,. 
in the thape of two doves, remained there for fome time; and Aradian authors 
inform us, that in the time of MogAMMzD, there was in the temple of Mecca a 
pigeon carved in wood, and another above this: to deftroy which MonamMeED: 
lifted Ari upon his thoulders. Thefe pigeons were moft probably placed there 
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in commemoration of the arrival of Mana’-pe'va and Dz'vr, in the fhape of two 
doves. l | 

The worfhip of the dove feems to have been peculiar to India, Arabia, Syria, 
and Afyria. We read of Semiramis being fed by doves in the defart ; and of 
her vanifhing at laft from the fight of men, in the fhape of a dove ; and according 
to the Purdnds, Capo TE'si, or the dove, was but a manifeftation of SAMI- 
RA'MA'. 

The dove feems to have been in former times the device of the A/yrian, as the 
eagle was of the Roman empire; for we read in Isaras *, ** And the inhabitants 
** of this country fhall fay in that day, fuch was our expectation! behold whither 
** we wanted to fly for help from the face of the dove; but how could we have 
** efcaped ?” 

I have adhered chiefly to the tranflation of TREMELLIUs, which appears the 
moñ literal, and to be more expreffive of the idea which the prophet withed to 
convey to the ews, who wanted to fly to Egypt and Ethiopia, to avoid falling 
into the hands of the 4fyrians; but were to be difappointed by the fall of thefe 
two empires. 

All commentators have unanimoufly underftood A/fyria by the Dove, and have 
tranflated the above paffage accordingly. Capo’re’s1, or the 4fyrian Dove, was 
alfo mentioned in a fong, current in thefe countries, and which feems to refer to 
fome misfortune that had befallen the A/yrians. The 56th Pfalm is directed to 
be fung to the tune of that fong, which was known to every body ; and for this 
purpofe the firft verfe, as ufual, is inferted. — ** The dove of diflant countries is now 
“ ruck dumb.” 

The Hindus further infift, that the d/ack ffone in the wall of the Caada, is no 
other than the Linga or Phallus of Mana’-peva’'; and that when the Caaba was 
rebuilt by MoHAMMED (as they afirm it to have been), it was placed in the wall, 
out of contempt ; but the new converted pilgrims would not give up the worfhip 
of the black ftone ; and finiftrous portents forced the minifters of the new religion 
to connive at it. Arabian authors alfo inform us that fones were woríhipped alè 
over Arabia, particularly at Mecca; and AL-sHAHRESTANI f fays, that the 
temple at Mecca was dedicated to ZoHAL or Kyzvun, who is the fame with 
Saturn. The author of the Dadifian declares pofitively that the Hejar al afwad, 


* Isaias, Cap. xx. in fine. t Sara's Korean, 
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or the Slack fone, was the image of Kyzvun. Though thefe accounts fomewhat 
differ from thofe in the Purdnds, yet they fhew that this dlack fone was the object 
of an idolatrous worfhip from the moft remote times. 

The Muffulmans, in order to palliate their idolatry towards it, have contrived 
other legends. Kyzvun is the Cnuvuw of Scripture, alfo called Rempuan, 
which is interpreted the God of Time. If fo, Cuvuw, or Kyevun, muft be 
Maua-pe'va, called allo MAnA'-cA'LA, a denomination of the fame import 
with REMPHAN; the Egyptians called Horus, the lord of time ; and Horus is 
the fame with Hara, or MAHA'-DE'vA *. 

The reafon of this tradition is, that the Sadzans, who worfhipped the feven 
planets, feem to have confidered SATURN as the lord of time, on account of the 
length of its periodical revolution ;' and it appears from the Dadifthan, that fome 
ancient tribes in Per//z had contrived a cycle of years, confifting of the revolution 
of SA TURN repeatedly multiplied by itfelf. 

Asc'uALA-sST'HA'/N, or 4ft balana-fi'bán, is obvioufly Zffcalon ; there SEMI- 
RAMIS was born, according to Dioporus SicuLus, or, according to the Purdnds, 
there fhe made her firft appearance. 

MaAHA'-BHA'GA-ST'HA'N, is the Phán or place of SAMI'-RA/MA', in the 
characters of MAnA'-BHA'G A', or the great and profperous goddefs. This implies 
alfo that fhe beftowed greatnefs and profperity to her votaries. 

We cannot but fuppofe that the //5as of MAuA'-BHA'GA is the ancient town 
of Mabog called now Menbigz and Mendig ; the Greeks called it Hierapolis, or the 
holy city: it was a place of great antiquity; and there was a famous temple de- 
dicated to the Syrian goddeís, whofe ftatue of gold was placed in the center, 
between thofe of JuprreR and Juno. , It had a golden dove on its head; hence 
fome fuppofed it was defigned for SEMIRAMIS, and it was twice every year carried 
to the fea fide in proceffion. ‘This ftatue was obvioufly that of the great goddefs, 
or MAHA'BHA GA'-pEvi^ whofe hiftory is intimately connected with that of the 
Dove in the weftern mythologifts, as well as in the Purdnds. 

“An ancient author + thus relates her origin: ** dicitur et Euphratis fluvio ovum 
«* pifcis Columba adfediffe dies plurimos, et exclufifle Deam benignam et mifericor- 
** dem hominibus ad bonam vitam."  ** It is related that a Dove hatched the egg 


* See Differtation on Egypt, &c. in the third volume of the Afarick Refearches, 
+ Lucius Amesiius ad Maczix. 
| 5K ** of 
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* of a fith, near the Euphrates, and that after many days of incubation came forth 
** the Goddefi, merciful and propitiaus to men, on whom fhe beftows eternal blifs," 
Others fay that fithes rolled an egg upon dry land, where it was. hatched by a 
Dove, after which appeared the. Syrian Goddefs. 

Her origin is thus related in the Purdnds: the Yavanas having for a long time 
vexed the inhabitants of Cu/ha-duip, they at lat applied for protection to Ma'na- 
BRACA DENI, who had already appeared in that country in the charaGters of 
SAMI-RA'MA' and Capore’sr’, or Is1’,. in the fhape of a Dove; they requefted 
alfo that fhe would vouchfafe to refide amongft them. The merciful Goddefs 
granted their requeft ; and the place where fhe made her abode was called the 
f’-ban, or place of Maba-bhdga. . 

The Syrian name of Madog is obvioufly derived from ManA'-5uHaA'cA'. This 
contraction is not uncommon in the weftern dialects, derived from the San/crit ; 
and Hesycuivs informs us that the Greeks pronounced the Hindu word Mabá 
great, Mai. Mabog is mentioned by PLINY, were we read Magog; but Mr. 
DaNvirLr fhews that it fhould be Madog: I conclude from fome manufcript 
copies. ‘This is alfo confirmed by its prefent name, which is to this day Manbig 
or Manbeg. We find it alfo called Bambukeh (BapCvyn) Bambyce); and in 
NIEBUHR’S Travels it is called Bombädfthe : I fuppofe for Bombak/che or Mombigz : 
but this. is equally corrupted from .Ma'Zebdgá. In the fame manner we fay 
Bombay for Momba; and what is called in India Bambu or Pambu, is called Mambu 
in Thibet. 

The temple of Maéog was frequented by all nations ; and amongft them were 
pilgrims from Indra, according to Lucian, as cited by the author of the Ancient 
Univerfal Hiftory. 

Masoc, or Hierapolis, was called ilio Old Ninus, or Niniveb, accordin g to 
AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, and PuirosTRATUs: and there is no miftake in 
Dioporus SicuLUs and Cresras, when they affert that there was a town called 
Niniveh near the Euphrates. Scripture alfo feems to place Niniveb thereabout ; for 
it is faid that Rezen, was between Niniveh and Calach. And the fituation of Rezen, 
called alfo Re/aina, by ancient authors, and Razazz by the moderns, is well known, 
as well as that of Calach on the banks of the Lycus, now the Zab, to the eaftward of 
the Tigris. Niniveh, of courfe, muft have been to the weftward of thefe two places, 
and falls where the O/d Ninus is pointed out by AMMIANUS, PHILosTRATUS, &c. 

Two places of that name are mentioned in the Puránás, under the name of 

Lilaj’ ban, 
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Lilaff ban, the fban or place of Lr'zgsA or Ninus. There can be no doubt, in 
my humble dpinion, of their identity ; for Sam1’-Ra’ma’ is obvioufly SEMIRAMIS. 
Ninus was the fon of BeLvs, and, according to the Purdnds LrrLxsA íprung 
from BA'LE SWARA, or BALESA; for both denominations, being perfectly fynoni- 
mous, are indifferently ufed in the Purdnds. 

NINIVEH on the Tigris, feems to be the hdn of Lir gsA, where he laid afide 
the fhape and countenance of Ba’te’sa, and affumed that of Li’:z’sa. The other 
place of Liresa, which Samr-Rama’, delighted with the beauty of the fpot, 
chofe for the place of her refidence, is Hierapolis, called alfo Ninus or Nineveh: 
hence we find her ítatue in the temple of ManA'-sHaA'GA'. It is faid to have been 
fituated near a deep pool, or {mall lake, called from that circumftance Hradancttà ; 
and the pool near the temple of Hierapolis was defcribed to be two hundred fathoms 
deep. SaMi-RAMaA is reprefented in a moft amiable light in the Purdnds, as well 
as her confort Lite’swara, or Lirk'sA. 

STEPHANUS of Byzantium fays that N1xvs lived at a place called Te/ané, previous 
to his building Nimiveb; but this place, I believe, is not mentioned by any other 
author. 

NiNvs is with good reafon fuppofed to be the Assur of Scripture, who built 
Niniveb ; and Assur is obvioufly the Is'wARA of the Purdnás with the title of 
LirEswARA, Lr'LrsA, or Ninus. The word Iswara, though generally applied 
to deities, is alfo given in the Puránds to Kings ; it fignifies Lord and Sovereign. 

With refpe& to the monftrous origin of BE'LE'sa, and the thirty-one Phalli; my 
Pandit, who is an aftronomer, fufpe&ts it to be an attempt to reconcile the courfe of 
the moon to that of the fun, by dividing the fynodical revolution into thirty-one 
parts, which may reprefent alfo three hundred and ten years. As this correction is 
now difufed, he could give me no further information concerning it. To the event 
related is afcribed the origin of the Linga or Phallus, and of its wor(hip: it is faid 
to have happened on the banks of the Cumud-vati, or Eupbrates; and the firft 
Phallus, under the name of Balefwara-Linga, was erected on its banks. This is 
confirmed by Dioporus SicuLvs, who fays that Semiramis brought an O/e/fe 
from the mountains of Armenia, and erected it in the moft confpicuous part of 
Babylon : it was 150 feet high, and is reckoned, by fome author, as one of the 
feven wonders ot the "wena *. The Fews in their Talmud allude to fomething of 


* Dion. Sic. lib, 3. cap. 4. hi 
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this kind; {peaking of the different forts of earths, of which the body of Anam 
was formed, they fay that the earth which compofed his generative parts, was 
brought from Babylonia. 

The next place of worfhip is the /’4an of ANA'Y A'sA-Dz'vA': this is obvioufly 
the ‘Ieper ris Avasas ( Heiron tes Anaias) of Strabo, or the temple of the goddefs Anata, 
Or ANAIAS, with its burning fpring of NaPHTHA. They are upon a hillock, 
called Corcura by the antients, and now known by the name of Corcoor: it is near 
Kerkook, and to the eaftward of the Tigris. To this day it is vifited by pilgrims 
from India ; and I have been fortunate enough to meet with four or five who had 
paid their devotions in this holy place. I confulted them feparately, and their ac- 
counts were as fatisfactory as could be expeéted. They call it Sudlé-muc’hi, or 
the flaming mouth. 

This conflagration is minutely defcribed by Droporus Srcurvs*, who fays, 
that in former times a monfter called Arcipa, who vomited flames, appeared in 
Phrygia; hence fpreading along mount Taurus, the conflagration burnt down all 
the woods, as far as India: then with a retrograde courfe, fwept the forefts of 
mount Liban, and extended as far as Egypt and 4frica: at laft a ftop was put to it 
by MINERVA. 

The Pdrygians remembered well this conflagration and the flood which followed 
it; but as they could not conceive that it could originate from a benevolent God- 
defs, they transformed her into a monfter, called Atcipa. Alcida however is an 
old Greek word, implying ftrength and power, and is therefore fynonimous with 
Sácá or Sácid-devi, the principal form of SA'Mi'-RA MA, and other manifeftations 
of the female power of nature. — 

Indeed the names and titles of moft of the Babylonian deities are pure Sanferit: 
and many of them are worfhipped to this day in India, or at leaft their legends are 
to be found in the Purdnds. | 

Thus Semiramis is derived from Samt-Raméf, or Sami-Rama, and Sami-Ramd- 
dévi. 

MiriTTA from Militia- Devi, becaufe fhe brings people together f ConnubaJ. 

SHACKA, or Saca, is from the Sanfcrit Sácfa-dévt, pronounced Sácá in the sl 
gar dialects: it implies ftrength and power. 

SLAMBA, or Salambo, is from Serwdmbé, often pronounced Salwémbd: it, 


* Diop. Sic, lib. 4.) | — fignifi 
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fignifies the mother of all: and fhe is the Magna Mater of the weftern mytho- 
logifts. | | 

Devi is called alfo Antargati, or Antargatd, becaufe fhe refides within the 
body, or in the heart, and thereby gives ftrength and courage. This is the God- 
defs of Victory’ in India, and they have no other: it is declared in the Purdnds, 
that the was called A’‘nTRAST’HI (a title of the fame import with the former) in 
the forefts of Vi/béla-van, on the banks of the river Tama/a, in Chdndra-duip : 
from A'ntrafl hi the old Britons, or rather the Romans, made Andrafe. 

The Babylonian Goddefs was called alfo the Queen of Heaven ; and to this day a 
form of Devi, with the title of Sverga rádni-dévi, or Devi, Queen of Heaven, 
is woríhipped in India. 

RuHEA is from Hrzyá-devi, or the bafhful or modeft Goddefs. 

Raku is from Récéfwara: a name of Lunus, from one of his favourite wives 
called Raca: it fignifies alfo the full orb of the Moon. 

Naso, or Neso, is l'swARA, with the title of Nava, or Naba, the celeftial. 

NARGAL is from Zfzargaléfwara; that is, he who is independent. 

ADRAM-MELECH is from A’dbarm-efwara; for l'swARA and ME ecu, in the 
Chaldean language, are fynonimous. 

ADHARME'SWARA is thus called, becaufe he punifhes thofe who deviate from 
the paths of juftice and rectitude. 

ANAM-MELECH is from nam-dfwara or ISwARA, who, though above all, 
behaves to all with meeknefs and affability. 

N1MR9D is from Nima-Rudra, becaufe Rupra or MAnA'-DE'vA gave him half 
of his own ftrength. 

VaHNI-8T’HA'N, Called alfo 74g5:-/? bán, is faid in fome Purdnds to be in Cufba- 
duip ; and in others, to be on the borders of it. It includes all the mountainous 
country from Phrygia to Herat. Vabni-ff' bán and Agni-f'hén are denominations 
of the fame import, and fignify the country or feat of fire, from the numerous vol- 
canoes and burning fprings which are to be found all along this extenfive range of 
mountains. The prefent Azar-Bdydn is part of it, and may be called Vabni-fhdn: 
proper. Azar, in the old Perfan, fignifies fire; and Béydn, a mine or fpring.. 
This information was given to me by Mr. Duncan, refident of Benares, who. was 
fo kind as to confult on this fubject with Meupr-Aui-Kua’n, one of the Aumils 
of the Zemindary of Benares. He is a native of Kboraffan, and well acquainted 


with the antiquities of his own country, and of Iran in general. According to him, 
the 
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the principal Bdsydn, or {pring of fire, is a place called Baut-Cubeh™, in Azar- 
Báiján. Vabni-ff' bán is called alfo Vabni-vydépata, from the immenfe quantity of 
fire collected in that country. There are many places of woríhip remaining 
throughout Iran, ftill reforted to by devout pilgrims. The principal are Balk and. 
the Pyreum, near Herat. Hingldx, or Anclooje, near the fea, and about eighty 
miles from the mouth of the Indus: it is now deferted ; but there remain twenty- 
four temples of BHAvA'Nr. This place, however, is feldom vifited, on account of 
the difficulties attending the journey to it. 

GaANGA'wA'z, near Congo, on the Perfian Gulph, another place of T E 
where are many caves, with fprings in the mountains. 

The f’hdn of Carva'na-RA'vA and Govinpa-Raya, two incarnations of 
Visunu, is in the center of Buffora, on the banks of the Euphrates; and there are 
two ftatues carefully concealed from the fight of the Mufulmans. 

ANA'Yy A'SsA'-DE'VI-ST'HA'N has been already mentioned; and the great Fudld- 
muc bi is the defignation of the fprings of Naphtha, near Baku. 

There is alfo another Hindu place of worfhip at Babarein ( El Katif) and another 
at Affrachan, where the few Hindus who live there worfhip the Volga, under the 
name of Su'RaYA-Muc'ui'-GaANGA ; the legends relating to this famous river are to 
be found in the Purdnds, and confirm the information of the pilgrims who have 
vifited thefe holy places. There are ftill many Hindus difperfed through that im- 
menfe country ; they are unknown to the Muffulmans ; and they país for Gue£ris, 
as they call them here, or Parfis. There is now at Benares a Brábman of the name 
of Dz'vi-DA$, who is a native of Me/ched; he was introduced lately to my ac- 
quaintance by Mr. Duncan; and he informed me that it was fuppofed there were 
about 2000 families of Hindus in Khoraffan; that they called themfelves Hindi, 
and are known to the Mujfu/mans of the country under that appellation. 

This, in my opinion, accounts for the whole country to the fouth of the Ca/pian 
fea, from Kboraffan and Arrokhage, as far as the Black Sea, being called India by 
the antients ; and its inhabitants in various places Sizdi: it is implicitly confirmed 
by the Puránás, in which it is faid that the Surya-muc’hi-Gangd, or Volga, falls into 
the Sea of Sind. The Hindus near Baku and at Afrachan, cal it the new fea, 
becaufe they fay it did not exift formerly. They have legends about it, which, 
however, my learned friend VinuvA'-NaA'rnH could not find in the Purdnds. 

According to the pilgrims I have confulted, there are about twenty or thirty 


* It is vulgarly called Baku. | 
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families of Hindus at Balk; and Evsrs1vs informs us, that there were Hindus in 
Baériana in his time. There are as many families at Géngdwdz, or Congo; about 
one hundred at Bufora; and a few at Babarein: thefe informed PURA'NA'-PURI', 
a Y'dyí and famous traveller, called alfo Unp'uwABA'Hu, becaufe he always keeps 
his bands elevated above his head, that formerly they correfponded and traded 
with other Hindus on the banks of the river NZ/z, in the country of Mi/r; and that 
they had once a houfe or factory at Cairo; but that, on account of the oppreffion 
of the Turks and the roving Arabs, there had been no intercourfe between them 
for feveral generations. There are no Hindus at Andydfadévi, or Corcoor ; but 
they compute a large number in the vicinity of Baku, and Derbend. The Séroffs 
at Sdmakhi are Banyans or Hindus, according to the Dictionary of Commerce, and 
of Trevoux, as cited in the French Encyclopzdia*. 

The Cuddnis who live near Derbend, are Hindus, as my friend PuRANA-PURI 
was told at Baku and Affrachan, in his way ta Mo/cow ; and their Brábmens are faid 
to be very learned; but, as he very properly obferved, this ought to be underítood 
relatively on a compaction with the other Hindus in Perfia, who are extremely 
ignorant. 

His relation is ina great meafure confirmed by STRAHLENBERG, who calls them — 
Cuba and Cubastzin ; and fays that they live near Derbend, and are a diftin&t people, 
fuppofed to be Jews, and to fpeak {till the Hebrew language. 

The Sanfcrit chara&ters might eafily be miftaken for the black Hebrew letters 
by fuperficial obfervers, or perfons little converfant in f ubjects of this nature. 

The Arani, figuratively called the daughter of the Sami-tree, and the mother 
of fire, is a cubic piece of wood about five inches in diameter, with a fmall hole in 
the upper part. A ftick of the fame fort of wood is placed in this cavity, and 
put in motion by a ftring held by twq men, or fixed to'a bow. The friction foon 
produces fire, which is ufed for all religious purpofes, and alfo for dreffing food. ^ 
Every Brabmen ought to have an Arani; and when they cannot procure one from 
the SAMY'-tree, which i is rather {carce in this part of India, they make it with the 
wood of the Afvatt’ha, or Pippala-tree. This is alfo a facred tree, and they diftin- 
 guifh two fpecies of it; the Pippala, called in the vulgar dialects Pipal, and the 
Cbalat-palafba. ‘The leaves of this laft are larger, but the fruit is fmaller, and not 
fo numerous as in the former fpecies. It is called Chal/at-pala/ba, from the tremulous 
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motion of its leaves. It is very common in the hills, and the vulgar name for it is 
Pépala; from which I fuppofe is derived the Laziz word Populus; for itis certainly 
the trembling Poplar or A/pen-tree. 

The feftival of Semiramis falls always on the tenth dy of the lunar month of 
Afwina, which this year coincided with the fourth of Oċfober. On this day lamps 
are lighted in the evening under the Sami-tree; offerings are made of rice and 
flowers, and fometimes ftrong liquors; the votaries fing the praife of Samr-RAMA’- 
DEVI and the Sami-tree ; and having woríhipped them, carry away fome of the 
leaves of the tree, and earth from the roots, which they keep carefully in their 
houfes till the return of the feftival of Semiramis in the enfuing year. 


ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


By Lieut. R. H. COLEBROOKE. 


Tue Andaman iflands are fituated on the eaftern fide-of the bay of Benga/*, ex- 
tending from north latitude 10° 52'to 13? 40. Their longitude is from 92° 6’ to 
92? $9 eaft of Greenwich. The Great Andaman, or that portion of the land hitherto 
fo called, is about one hundred and forty Britifb miles in length, but not more than 
twenty in-the broadeft parts. Its coafts are indented by feveral deep bays, affording 
excellent harbours, and it is interfected by many vaft inlets and creeks, one of which 
has been found to run quite through, and is navigable for fmall veffels. The Little 
Andaman is the moft foutherly of the two, and lies within thirty leagues of the ifland 
Carnicobar. Its length is 28 miles by 17 in breadth, being more compact, but does 


* It is perhaps a wonder, that iflands fo extenfive, and lying in the track of fo many fhips, fhould have been, till 
of late years, fo little known; that while the countries by which they are almoft encircled, have been increafing in 
population and wealth, having been from time immemorial in a ftate of a tolerable civilization, thefe iflands fhould 
have remained in a ftate of nature, and their inhabitants plunged in the groffeft ignorance and barbarity. 

The wild appearance of the country, and the untrattable and ferocious difpofition of the natives, have been the 
caufes, probably, which have deterred navigators from frequenting them ; and they have juftly dreaded a fhipwreck 
at the Andamans more than the danger of foundering in the ocean; for although it is highly probable, that in the 
courfe of time many veffels have been wrecked upon their coafts, an inftance does not occur of any of the crews being 
faved, or of a fingle perfon returning to give any account of fuch a difafter, 


not 
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not afford any harbour, although tolerable anchorage is found near its fhores. The 
former is furrounded by a great number of fmaller iflands. 

The fhores of the main ifland, and indeed of all the reft, are in fome parts 
rocky, and in a few places are lined with a fmooth and fandy beach, where boats 
may eafily land. The interior fhores of the bays and creeks are almoft invariably 
lined with mangroves, prickly fern, and a fpecies of wild rattan; while the inland 
parts are covered with a variety of tall trees, darkened by the intermixture of 
creepers, parafite plants, and underwood ; which form altogether a vaít and almoft 
impervious foreft, fpreading over the whole country. The ímaller iflands are 
equally covered with wood ; they moftly contain hills of a moderate height, but 
the main ifland is diftinguifhed by a mountain of prodigious bulk, called from its 
fhape the Saddle-Peak ; it is vifible in clear weather at the diftance of twenty-five 
leagues, being nearly two thoufand four hundred feet in perpendicular height. 
There are no rivers of any fize upon thefe iflands, but a number of {mall rills pour 
down from the mountains affording good water, and exhibiting in their defcent 
over the rocks a variety of little cafcades, which are overfhaded by the fuperincum- 
bent woods. 2 

The foil is various in different parts of thefe iflands *; confifting of black rich 
mould, white and dark coloured clays, light fandy foil, clay mixed with pebbles 
of different colours, red and yellow earth; but the black mould is moft common. 
Some white cliffs are met with along the fhores, which appear to have been origi- 
nally clay, with a mixture of fand, hardened by time into the confiftence of ftone, 
but might be cut, and would probably anfwer for building. Near the fouthern 
extremity of the great ifland, where it is mountainous and rocky, fome indications 
of minerals have appeared, particularly of tin. There is alfo a kind of freeftone, 
containing a yellow fhining fpar, refembling gold duít. Some of the hills bordering 
the coafts exhibit blue fhiftous {trata at their bafes, with the Brefcia or pudding- 
ftone ; and fome fpecimens of red ochre have been found, not unlike cinnabar. 

The extenfive forefts with which thefe iflands are over-run, produce a variety 
of trees fit for building, and many other purpofes. ‘The moft common are the 
poon, dammer, and oil-trees; red wood, ebony, cotton-tree, and duddaum or 
almond-tree ; foondry, chingry, and bindy ; Alexandrian laurel, poplar, and a tree 


* Tam indebted to Major Kvp and Captain AxcarnaLp BLAIR for many of the fubfequent remarks. The 


latter was employed by government in furveying thefe iflands, and bas the credit of having furnifhed the firft com- 
plete and corre&t Chart of the Andamans. 


5L ~ rcíembling 
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refembling the fattin-wood ; bamboos, and plaas, ‘with which the natives make 
their bows; cutch, affording the extract called Terra faponica; the Melori, or 
Nicobar bread-fruit; aloes, ground rattans, and a variety of fhrubs. A few fruit-trees 
have been found in a wild ftate ; but it is remarkable that cocoa nuts, fo common in 
other tropical countries, are here almoft unknown. Many of the trees afford timbers 
and planks fit for the conftru&ion of fhips, and others might anfwer for mafts. A 
tree grows here to an enormous fize, one having been found to meafure thirty: 
feet in circumference, producing a very rich dye, that might be of ufe in manu- 
fa&ures. 

The only quadrupeds yet difcovered in thefe iflands are wild hogs, monkeys, and 
rats, Guanas, and various reptiles abound; among the latter is the green fnake, 
very venomous ; centipedes of ten inches long, and fcorpions. 

A variety of birds are feen in the woods; the moft common are pigeons, crows, 
parroquets, king fifhers, curlews, fifh-hawks, and owls. A fpecies of humming 
bird, whofe notes are not unlike the cuckoo, is frequently heard in the night. 

The principal caverns and receffes, compofing part of the coaft, give fhelter to 
the birds that build the edible nefts: an article of commerce in the Géina market, 
where they are fold at a very high price. It has been thought that thefe nets are 
formed from a glutinous matter exuding from the fides of the caverns where thefe 
birds, during their nidification, refort. It is not known whether they emigrate ; 
but the period of their incubation takes place in December, and continues till May. 
Not more than two white fpotlefs eggs have been found in their nets; but they 
have been further fuppofed to breed monthly. 

The harbours and inlets from the fea are plentifully ftocked with a variety of 
fifh; fuch as mullets, foles, pomfret, rock-fifh, fkate, gurnards, ‘fardinas, roe- 
balls, fable, fhad, aloofe, cockup, grobers, feer-fifh, old wives, yellow tails, fnap- 
pers, devil-fifh, cat-fifh, prawns, fhrimps, cray-fifh, and many others: a fpecies 
refembling the whale, and fharks of an enormous fize, are met with. A variety 
of fhell fifh are found on the reefs, and in fome places oyfters of an excellent qua- 
lity. Of the many madrapores, coralines, zoophites, and fhells, none have yet 
been difcovered but fuch as are found elfewhere. 

The Andaman iflands are inhabited by a race of men the leaft civilized, perhaps, 
in the world; being nearer to a ftate of nature than any people we read of. Their 
colour is of the darkeft hue, their ftature in general {mall, and their afpe& un- 
couth. ‘Their limbs are ill formed and flender, their bellies prominent, and, like 

the 
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the Africans, they have woolly heads *, thick lips, and flat nofes. They go quite 
naked, the women wearing only at times a kind of taffel, or fringe, round the. 
middle; which is intended merely for ornament, as they do not betray any figns 
of bafhfulnefs when feen without it. ‘The men are cunning, crafty, and revenge- 
ful ; and: frequently exprefs their averfion to ftrangers, in a loud and threatening. 
tone of voice, exhibiting various figns of defiance, and expreffing their contempt 
by the moft indecent geftures. At other times they appear quiet and docile, with 
the moft infidious intent. They will affect to enter into a friendly conference, 
when after receiving with a fhow of humility whatever articles may be prefented 
to them, they fet up a fhout, and difcharge their arrows at the donors. On the 
appearance of a veffel or boat, they frequently lie in ambufh among the trees, 
and fend one of their gang, who is generally the oldeit among them, to the 
water's edge, to endeavour by friendly figns to allure the ftrangers on íhore. 
Should the crew venture to land without arms, they inftantly rufh out from their 
lurking places, and attack them. In thefe fkirmifhes they difplay much refolu- 
tion, and will fometimes plunge into the water to feize the boat ; and they have 


* In this refpe& they differ from all the various tribes inhabiting the continent of fa, or its iflands. A ftory is 
fomewhere told of a fhip full of African tlaves, of both fexes, having been caft away at the Andamans; and that have 
ing put to death their mafters and the fhip's crew, they fpread themfelves over, and peopled the country. This ftory 
does not appear to have been well authenticated, nor have I ever met with the particular author who relates it. ‘They 
have been afferted by fome to be cannibals, and by others (vide Captain Hamitton’s Voyage, and all the Geogra- 
phical Di&ionaries) to be a harmlefs and inoffenfive people, living chiefly on rice and vegetables. That they are can- 
nibals has never been fully proved, although from their cruel and fanguinary difpofition, great voracity, and cunning 
modes of lying in ambufb, there is reafon to fufpe&t, that in attacking ftrangers they are frequently impelled by hunger, 
as they invariably put to death the unfortunate victims who fall under their hands. No pofitive inftance, however, 
has been known of their eating the flefh of their enemies; although the bodies of fome whom they have killed, have 
been found mangled and torn. It would be difficult to account for their unremitting ‘hottility to ftrangers, without 
afcribing this as the cauf*, unlefs the ftory of their origin, as above mentioned, fhould be true; in which cafe they 
might probably retain a tradition of having once been in a ftate of flavery. This in fome degree would account for 
The rancour and enmity they thew; and they would naturally wage perpetual war with thofe whom they might fufpe& 
were come to invade their country, or enflave them: again, . 

Jt would appear that thefe iflands were known to the ancients (fee Major Rexnzx's Memoirs, introduction, page 
Xixix). They are mentioned, I believe, by Murco Pozo; and in the ancient accounts of India and Chino, by two 
Mahomnedas travellers, who went to thofe parts in the ninth century (tranflated from the Arabic by Euszsrus Re- 
NAUDOT), may be feen the following curious account. ** Beyond thefe two iflands ( Nejabalus, probably Nicubars) lies 
* the fea of Andaman; the ‘people on this coaft eat human ficfh quite raw; their complexion is black, their hair 
^ frizaled, their countenance and eyes frightful, their feet are very large and almoft a cubit in length, apd they go 
ig L2" They have no embarkations if they had, they would devour all the paflengers they could lay hands 
ot on n 
been 
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been known even to difcharge their arrows while in the act of fwimming. ‘Their 
mode of life is degrading to human nature, and, like brutes, their whole time is 
{pent in fearch of food. They have yet made no attempts to cultivate their 
lands, but live entirely upon what they can pick up, or kill. In the morning 
they rub their fkins with mud, or wallow in it like buffaloes, to prevent the an- 
noyance of infeGs, and daub their woolly heads with red ochre, or cinnabar. 
Thus attired, they walk forth to their different occupations. "'The- women. bear 
the greateft part of the drudgery in collecting food, repairing to the reefs at the 
recefs of the tide, to pick up fhell-fith, while the men are hunting in the woods, 
or wading in the water to fhoot fifh with their bows and arrows. They are very 
dextrous at this extraordinary mode of fifhing, which they practife alfo at night, 
by the light of a torch. In their excurfions through the woods, a wild hog fome- 
times rewards their toil, and affords them a more ample repaft. They broil their 
meat or fith over a kind of grid, made of bamboos; but ufe no falt, or any other 
feafoning. | | 

The Andamaners difplay at times much colloquial vivacity, and are fond of fing- 
ing and dancing ; in which amufements the women equally participate. Their 
language is rather fmooth than guttural; and their melodies are in the nature of 
recitative and chorus, not unpleafing. In dancing they may be faid to have im- 
proved on the ftrange republican dance afferted by VorTaAinE to have been ex- 
hibited in England: Où dancant à la ronde, chacun donne des coups de pieds à fon 
** gojfjn, et en recoit autant." The Andamaners likewife dancing in a ring, each 
alternately kicking and flapping his own breech, ad tum. Their falutation is 
performed by lifting up a leg, and fmacking with their hand the lower part of the 
thigh. 

Their dwellings are the moft wretched hovels imaginable. An Andaman hut 
may be confidered the rudeft, and moft imperfect attempt of the human race to 
procure fhelter from the weather, and anfwers to the idea given by Virruvivus, 
of the buildings erected by the earlieft inhabitants of the earth. "Three or four 
fticks are planted in the ground, and faftened together at the top, in the form of 
a cone, over which a kind of thatch is formed with the branches and leaves of 
trees. An opening is left on one fide, juft large enough to creep into; and the 
ground beneath is ftrewed with dried leaves, upon which they lie. In thefe huts 
are frequently found the {culls of wild hogs, fufpended to the roofs. 

Their canoes are hollowed out of the trunks of trees by means of fire atid in- 

| ftruments 
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ftraments of ftone,. having no iron in ufe amongít them, except fuch utenfils as 
they have procured from the Europeans and failors who have lately vifited thefe 
iflands; or from the wrecks of veffels formerly ftranded on their coafts. They 
nfe alfo rafts, made of bamboos, to tranfport themfelves acrofs their harbours, or 
from one ifland to another. Their arms have already been mentioned in part, I 
need only add that their bows are remarkably long, and of an uncommon form ; 
their arrows are headed with fifh-bones, or the tufks of wild hogs; fometimes 
merely with a fharp bit of wood, hardened in the fire, but thefe are fufficiently 
deftructive. They ufe alfo a kind of fhield; and one or two other weapons have 
been feen amongit them. Of their implements for fifhing, and other purpofes, 
little can be faid. Hand-nets of different fizes are ufed in catching the {mall fry, 
and a kind of wicker-bafket, which they carry on their backs, ferves to depofit 
whatever articles of food they can pick up. A few fpecimens of pottery-ware 
have been feen in thefe iflands. 

The climate of the 4fndaman iflands is rather milder than in Bengal. The pre- 
vailing winds are the fouth-weft and north-eaft monfoons, the former commencing 
in May, and bringing in the rains; which continue to fall with equal, if not greater, 
violence till November. At this time the north-eaft winds begin to blow, accom- 
panied likewife by fhowers, but giving place to fair and pleafant weather during 
the reft of the year. Thefe winds very but little, and are interrupted only at 
times by the land and fea-breezes. The tides are regular, the floods fetting in 
from the weft, and rifing eight feet at the {prings, with little variation in different 
parts. On the north-eaft coaft it is high water at the full and change of the 
moon at 8? 33’. The variation of the needle is 2° 30’ eafterly. 


Specimen of the Andaman Language. 


Andaman Wand, or "EY Bamboo, " e Otallie Bird, æ Lohay 


native country Mincopie Bangle, -  Á .- Ali To bite, e Moepaka 
Ant, - >e - Ahooda Bafket, >. œ Tetegay Boat, a -  Locca 
Ant, white in its T ù Donghay Black, * . Cheegheooga | Boar, e e  Stohce 
ftate Blood, > >œ Cochengohee | Bow, =- + Tongie 
Arrow, a - " dandi Bead, . - Tahee Bow- ftring, e Geetahie 
Arm, * E Pilie To beat, =< - Ingotsheya | Breat, = + Cah 
Belly, >» = Napoy Bone, =- ©» Geetongay 


BR 5 > e, Vilvila To bind + ‘Totoba oto goley toha 
Charcoal, 
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Charcoal, E Wehée Houfe, = Beaday Road, “ Echollee 
Chin, © Pitang To run, -  Gohabela 
Cold, ° Choma Jack fruit, . Abay To fcratch, -'  Inkaheyaha 
Cocoa-nut, | Bollatee Jackall © + Omay Sed, - =- Keetongay 
Cotton cloth, Pangapee Tron, or any metal, Dohie Sheep,* > Neem 
To cough, - Ingotahey Kifs, E ° ]tolie Smoke, =- © Boleence 
Crow, - Nohay Knee, - . Ingolay To fing, - . QGokobay 
Tocut, = Hojecha, To fitdown, =-  Gongtohee . 
Doo, .- «+ Tang To laugh, . Onkeomai Shadow, = - Tangtohes 
To drink, ~ Meengohee Leaf of a tree, « Tongolie To fleep, - Comoha 
Earth, - Totongnangee | Leg, - > Chigie To fneeze, = Oh-cheka 
Ex, - >œ Quaka Tofpit, = =- Inkahoangy 
Tocat, = Ingelholiah Man œ - . Camolan Tofwim, =-  ,Quash 
Elbow, . Mohalajabay Moon, - Tabie 'To fwallow, ~  Beebay 

_ Eye, . > Jabay Mufequeto, . Hohenangee | Sky, a - Madamo 


Mouth, =- =e Mora Star, - Chelobay 
Finger, = Momay Stone, - © Woolay 
Fire, a - Mona Nail, - Mobejedanga | Sun, - Ahay 
Fifh, e Nabohee Neck, . > Tohie 
Fifh-hook - Atabea Net, a Botolee To take up, e Catoha 
Flefh, . Woohee Nofe, 2 . Mellee Thigh, " - Poye 
Foot, a Gookee Teeth, - Mahoy 
Friend, > Padoo . | Paddle, or oar, > Mecal Tongue, - e . Talie 
Frog, e < Etolay Pain, - ©  Alooda Thunder and light-  Maufaye 
Palm, -> Dolai ning, Maccee 
Goat, © Kokee Paper, > e Pangpoy à 
To go, . Ooffeema Pike, - W oobalay To wath, e Inge doha 
Graf, = à: Tohobee To pinch, -  Ingee Genecha Wafp =- +=  Bohomakee 
: Plantain tree, ° Cholellee To walk, E Boony-jaoa 
Hair, T : Otte Fot, - ° Bootchoohie Water, >» - Migway 
Hand, - Gonieor Monie| To pull, +  Totobati To weep, : Qana-wannah 
Head, + Tabay Wind, =- + Tomjamay 
Honey, $ Lorkay Ran, ° œ Oye Wood, +  -  '"Tanghee. 
Hot, - Hooloo Red, = e Gheallop 


* It may appear furprifing that they fhould have names for animals that are not found in their IMands. iia circum- 
Rance may tend to confirm the ftory of their origin. 
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* ON BARREN ISLAND, AND ITS VOLCANO. 


By Lieut. R. H. Corzsrooxe. 


Asovr fifteen leagues to the eaftward of the Andaman iflands lies an Aland 
which navigators, from its appearance, have juftly called Barren. On. the 12th 
of May 1787, Captain Kyp and myfelf, being on board the Trial Snow, on a 
yoyage to Pulo Penang, Barren Ifland in fight, bearing SSW. feven leagues diftant, 
faw a column of fmoke afcending from its fummit, and by the help of our glaffes 
plainly perceived it to arife from a hill nearly in its center, around which appeared 
an extenfive valley, or crater; but being becalmed, we could not approach nearer 
to examine it. 

The following account of this remarkable ifland is in by Captain BLAIR, 
in his report of the Survey of the Andaman iflands. 

** [ left that coaft March the 21ít, and landed on Barren Ifland on the 24th.— 
** The volcano was in a violent ftate of eruption, burfting out immenfe volumes of 
** fmoke, and frequently fhowers of red hot ftones. Some were of a fize to weigh 
** three or four tons, and had been thrown fome hundred yards paft the foot of the 
* cone. There were two or three eruptions while we were clofe to it; feveral of 
the red hot ftones rolled.down the fides of the cone, and bounded a confiderable 
way beyond us. "The bafe of the cone is the loweft part of the ifland, and very 
little higher than the level of the fea. It arifes with an acclivity of' 32° 17° to 
the.height of 1800 feet nearly, which is alfo the elevation of the other parts of 
the ifland. 
* From its prefent figure, it may be conjectured that the volcano firft broke out ] 
near the centre of the ifland, or rather towards the north-weft; and in a long 
procefs of time by difcharging, confuming, and undermining, has brought it to 
the prefent very extraordinary form, of which a very correct drawing by Lieu- 
** tenant WArzs, will imprefs a diftant idea. 
** Thofe parts of the illand that are diftant from the volcano, are thinly covered. 
with withered fhrubs and blafted trees. Tt is fituated in latitude 12° 15° north, 
and fifteen leagues eaft of the northernmoft ifland of the Archripelago*, and may 
** be feen at the diftance of twelve leagues in clear weather. A quarter of a mile 
* from the fhore, there is no ground with 150 fathoms of line." 


^ 
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* The eaftermoft clufter of the Andaman iflands, ' 
REMARK, 
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REMARK. 


From the very fingula? and uncommon appearance of this ifland, it might be 
conjectured that it has been thrown up entirely from the fea, by the action of fub- 
terranean fire. Perhaps, but a few centuries ago, it had not reared itfelf above the 
waves; but might have been gradually emerging from the bottom of the ocean long 
before it became vifible ; till at length it reached the furface, when the air would 
naturally affift the operation of the fire that had been ftruggling for ages to get 
vent, and it would then burft forth. The cone or volcano would rapidly increafe 
in bulk, from the continual difcharge of lava and combuftible matter; and the 
more violent eruptions which might have enfued at times, when it would throw 
up its contents to a greater elevation and diftance, might have produced that circular 
and nearly equidiftant ridge of land we fee around it. 

If this conjecture fhould gain credit, we may fuppofe not only many iflands, but 
a great portion of the habitable globe, to have been thrown up by volcanos, which 
are now moftly extinguifhed. Many hills and iflands now clothed with verdure, 
bear evident marks of having once been in this ftate. A ground plan of Barren 
ifland would fo exactly refemble fome of the lunar fpots, as feen through a good 
telefcope when their fhadows are ftrong, that I cannot help thinking there are alfo 
many more volcanos in the moon than have yet been difcovered by a celebrated 
modern aítronomer *, Thofe remarkable valleys, or cavities, difcernible on her 
difk, have many of them a fingle hill in their center, and are furrounded by a cir- 
cular ridge of a finilar appearance. 

Query. May not the moon be furrounded by an atmofphere of pure air, which 
differing effentially in its properties from the atmofphere of our earth, might 
account for fome of the phenomena of her appearance to us? An atmo- 
{phere of this fort might be fo tranfparent as not to refract the rays of light in a fen- 
fible degree, or to produce the leaft change in the appearance of a ftar paffing 
through it when an occultation is obferved. At the fame time, it would increafein 
a high degree, the inflammability and combuftion of matter, fo as to produce vol- 
canos; and if we fuppofe the moon to have neither feas nor vegetation on her fur- 
face, the fun's light would be more ftrongly reflected than from the earth, where 
the rays are liable to abforption by water and vegetables. 


* HiRsCHELL. 


Extract 
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Extratt from a Diary of a fourney over the Great Defart, from Aleppo to Buffora, in 
April 1782. Communicated by Sir W1LL1aM Donkin, and publifhed with a view 
to diret the attention of future Travellers to the Ruins defcribed in it. 


APRIL 16. 


Ser off at five in the morning; encamped at five in the evening; the day in- 
tenfely hot; the foil in general fandy ; fome few fhrubs and bufhes, but now quite 
brown, and fo dry, that with the leaít touch they fall to powder; many ftalks of 
lavender and rofemary ; and in very dry red fand feveral fcerlet tulips ; other forts 
new to me, one of a fingular kind, in colour and fmell like a yellow lupin, but in 
figure like the cone of a fir tree, from ten to twelve inches long. 

After about two hours in this fort of country, the ground appeared more verdant 
and firm; we then came to fome very extraordinary ruins our Shaikh had feen,: 
but never had approached them before ; we prevailed on him ; he called the place 
Caftrobucin ; another Arab called it Ca/may ; our Armenians, who interpreted for 
us in very bad Italian, called it Caffro duo fratilli (I try to give the names from 
thcir mode of pronouncing); what we firt faw was a fquare, each fide about 
400 yards along. The walls forty feet high, yet entire in many places ; at each 
angle there is.a circular tower, two others in each of the fides; they rife much 
higher than the walls; the towers and the walls conftructed with very large blocks 
of cut ftone. To what ufe the hollow of the fquare had been applied, I could 
form no conje&ture ; in it immenfe blocks of cut ftone, and fegments of arches of 
different dimenfions, tumbled together in monftrous heaps; near to the gateway 
by which we entered, two arches remain perfect, a third nearly fo; they were 
probably carried all along the infide of (but diftinct at leaft twenty feet from) the 
wall. ‘Thefe arches {pring from very flender pillars, each pillar a fingle fhaft ; 
the arches are nearly femicircular, of the fame beautiful white ftone as the pillars. 
About a quarter of a mile from this fquare there is another, which appears to be a 
fourth part lefs; the entrance into this is under the loftieft as well as the wideft 
arch of {tone I ever faw: I had no means of meafuring, which I much regretted : 
l cannot draw, which I regretted much more. The proportions of the pillars, 
and of the arch which they fupport, conveyed to me fomething more juft and 


beautiful than I can defcribe. The infide of the arch is richly ornamented with 
5M {culpture ; 
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ículpture ; at the fides there are niches, I fuppofe, for ftatues ; the outer face of 
the building is compofed of great blocks of ftone as the greater fquare ; and in 
many places yet entire, appear to be as well chiffeled and jointed as the beft con- 
firucted marble building I ever faw, even at Venice. The height of the wall 
{ceems to be equal to that of the greater fquare ; the thicknefs, which from fome 
breaches quite through may be obferved, from feven to eight feet, all through of 
the fame ftone, with little, if any, cement: the number and difpofition of the towers 
the fame as in the other; but in this, where the towers rife above the wall, they are 
more ornamented ; two circles or bands of ículpture at equal diftances appear re- 
lieved from the body of each tower; but as all the tops are broken off, I could 
not guefs how they had been clofed. The ículpture on the infide of the great 
arch of entrance, and on many of the fragments of proftrated pillars, appear like 
thofe of Mr. /¥o0d’s plates of the ruins of Palmyra. Over the entrance-arch on 
the infide, are fome remains of an infcription in Arabic ; but fo defaced, that our 
Shaikh, who reads and writes ratic, could not make out one word. All along 
the infide of this fquare, arches formed of the fineít brick are conftru&ed ; they 
project from the wall about thirty feet, and are about twenty feet high over the 
arches ; and clofe up to the wall is a platform of earth perfectly level, and now 
covered with rich and verdant herbage. No veftige of buildings appears in the 
hollow of this fquare, but many fragments of pillars lie in ruins ; fome are of brick, 
and fo cemented, that it muft be as difficult to feparate their parts as if they were 
folid blocks of ftone. ‘There are no openings in the walls from which any thing 
could have been difcharged ; in the towers there are openings, at regular diftances, 
which feem to have been defigned to admit light only: not for any hoftile purpofe. 
Equidiftant from each of the fquares is a building of the fame fort of ftone, about 
fifteen feet fquare; though it appears to have been much higher, it is {till confider- 
ably more lofty than the other buildings: the ftairs by which this was afcended 
appear perfect from about twelve feet above the ground ; what were lower, are now 
a heap of rubbifh ; there does not remain the appearance of any communication be- 
tween this and the other buildings ; all the interjacent ground is level, and now 
verdant ; no ftream or well appears nearer. than the well we ftopt at yefterday, 
about fix hours from hence. If this diftri& could be fupplied with water, it would 
be rich indeed; for feveral miles onward we thought we difcovered the remains of 
trenches or cuts for the conducting of water over the plain. The Arabs were 
entirely ignorant refpecting thefe extraordinary buildings; when or by whom 

erected, 
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erected, or when deftroyed. The Shaikh hurried us away, very much diffatisfied 
that we had loft fo much time; he fwears he never will come near it again: the 
diftance from Aleppo is fix days’ eafy journey. The Shaikh fays that we are now 
about forty miles from Palmyra, which is on our.right, and about fifty from the 
Euphrates, on our left. No perfon at Aleppo gave me any hint of fuch a place. 
The gentlemen of our factory at Buffora had never heard of it. 


PROSOPIS ACULEATA. KŒNIG. 


. Tfhāmie of the Hindus in the Northern Circars. 


By Doctor RoxBURGH. 


Tus grows to be a pretty large tree, is a native of moft parts of the coaft, 
chiefly of low lands at a confiderable diftance from the fea, and may be only a va- 
riety of P. Spicegera, for the thorns are in this fometimes wanting ; flowers dur- 
ing the cold, and beginning of the hot feafons. 


Trunk tolerably ere&t, bark deeply cracked, dirty ath colour. 

Branches irregular, very numerous, forming a pretty large fhady head. 

Prickles {cattered over the {mall branches; in fome trees wanting. 

Leaves alternate, generally bipinnate, from two to three inches long; pinnz from. 
one to four, when in pairs oppofite, and have a gland between their infer- 
tions. 

Leaflets oppofite, from feven to ten pair, obliquely lanced, fmooth, entire, about 
half an inch long, and one-fixth broad. 

Stipules none. | 

Spikes feveral, axillary, filiform, nearly erect. 

Braéis minute, one-flowered, falling. 

Flowers numerous, fmall, yellow, fingle, approximated. 

Calyx below, five toothed. . 

Filaments united at the bafe. Anthers incumbent, a white gland on the apex of 
each, which falls off foon after the flower expands. Style crooked. Stigma 
dimple. | 

Legume 
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Legume long, pendulous, not inflated. 
Seeds many, lodged in a brown mealy fubftance. 


The pod of this tree is the only part ufed. It is abeut an inch in circumfer- 
ence, and from fix to twelve long ; when ripe, brown, {mooth, and contains, be- 
fides the feeds, a large quantity of a brown mealy fubftance, which the natives 
eat; its tafte is {weetifh and agreeable ; it may therefore be compared to the 
Spanifb Algaroba, or locuft-tree. (Ceratonia Siliqua Linn.) 


NOT E. 


IN compliance with Dr. Kanic's opinion, I have called this a Pro/opis, 
though I am aware that the antheral glands give it a claim to the genus Adenan- 
thera. 


TO THE RIGHT HON, SIR JOHN SHORE, BART. GOVERNOR 
GENERAL, AND PRESIDENT OF THE Asa dus SOCIETY. 


DEAR SIR, 


I HAVE had from Mr. «one (one of the Honourable Company's 
aftronomers at Fort Saint George, a perfon.of much ingenuity, and who applies 
himfelf to the ftudy of antiquities) fome drawings taken from the cave on the 
ifland of E/ephanta. ‘They are the moft accurate of any I have feen, and accom pa- 
nied with a correct defcription. This gentleman argues ably i in favour of its hav- 
ing been an Hindu temple; yet I cannot affent to his opinion. The immenfe ex- 
cavations cut out of the {olid rock at the E/ephanta, and other caves of the like na- 
ture on the ifland of Sa//ette, appear to me operations of too gréat labour to have 
been executed by the hands of fo feeble and effeminate- a race as the aborigines of 
India have generally been held to be, and ftill continue: and the few figures that 
yet remain entire, reprefent perfons totally diftin in exterior from the prefent 
Hindus, being of a gigantic fize, having large prominent faces, and bearing fome 
refemblance to the éyfinians, who inhabit the country on the weft fide of the 
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large as the life, is feen near the landing-place, from which the ifland probably 
took its name ; the cave is about three quarters of a mile from the beach; the 
path leading to it lies through a valley ; the hills on either fide beautifully clothed, 
and except when interrupted by the dove calling to her abfent mate, a folemn 
flillnefs prevails ; ; the mind is fitted for contemplating the approaching fcene. 

The cave is formed in a hill of ftone; its mafly roof is fupported by rows 
of columns regularly difpofed, but of an order different from any in ufe with us *; 
gigantic figures, in relief, are obíerved on the walls; thefe as well as the columns 
are fhaped in the folid rock, and by artifts it would appear pofieffed of fome abi- 
lity, unqueftionably of aftonifhing perfeverance. Several of the columns have 
been levelled, and the figures mutilated, as I am informed, by the Portugue/e, who 
were at the trouble (and no fmall one) of dragging cannon up the hill, for the 
better execution of this exploit.—Deftructive Superftition fecks not for merit ; the 
commits to the flames and to deftruction, members of a community moft valuable, 
and ftructures doing honour to human ability ! 

The wall at the upper end of the cave is crowded with alpor; the attention 
is firft arrefted by a grand buft, reprefenting a being with three heads; the mid- 
dle face is prefented full, and expreffes a dignified compofure; the head and neck 
fplendidly covered with ornaments. The face on the left is in profile, and the 
head-drefs rich ; in one of the hands is a flower, in the other & fruit refembling a 
pomegranate ; a ring like that worn by the Hindus at prefent is obferved oneone 
of the wrifts; the expreffion of the countenance by no means unpleafant. Dif- 
ferent is the head on the right; the face is in profile, the forehead projects, the 
eyes ftare; fnakes fupply the place of hair, and the reprefentation of a human 
{cull is confpicuous on the covering of the head; one hand grafps a monftrous 
Cobra de Capella (the hooded fnake), the other a fmaller; the whole together cal- 
culated to ftrike terror into the beholder. The height of this buft is about eighteen 
feet, and the breadth of the middle face about four ; but the annexed drawing of 
this piece of fculpture will give a better idea of it perhaps than words. 

Each fide of this niche is fupported by a gigantic figure leaning on a dwarf, as 
in the drawing. 

A niche of confiderable dimenfions, and crowded with figures, on either fide 
the former; in the middle of the niche, on the right, ftands a gigantic figure, 


* See the fhetch of one of the pillars. 
apparently 
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apparently female, but with oze dreaf only. This figure has four arms, the fore- 

moft right hand is leaning on the head of a bull, the other grafps a Cobra de Ca- 

pella, while a circular fhield is obferved in the inner left hand; the head is richly 

ornamented ; on the right ftands a male, bearing a pronged inftrument, refembling 

a trident; on the left is a female, holding a mace or fceptre; near the principal 

is a beautiful youth on an elephant; above this is a figure with four heads, fup- 

ported by fwans or geefe ; and oppofite is a male with four arms, mounted on the 

fhoulders of another, having a fceptre in one of the hands. At the top of the 

niche {mall figures in different attitudes are obferved, feemingly fupported by 

clouds. 

" The moft confpicuous of the group on the niche to the left, is a male near fe- 
venteen feet in height, with four arms; on the left ftands a female about fifteen 
feet high. The fame circular rings worn by the prefent Hindu women, are ob- 
ferved.on the legs and wrifts of this figure ; the hair bears a like correfpondence 
in the mode of putting it up ; the countenance is peculiarly foft, and expreffive of 
gentlenefs. In the back ground, a figure with four heads, fupported by birds, 
and one with four arms, on the fhoulders of another, are alfo obferved. Several 
{maller figures in attendance: one with the right knee bent to the ground, in the 
attitude of addreffing the principal, bears a crefe, exactly refembling that in pre- 
fent ufe. The heads of moft of the {mall male figures have a whimfical appearance, 
being covered with an exact refemblance of our wigs. 

Qn each fide of thefe groups is a fmall dark room, facred in ancient times perhaps 
to all but the. unpolluted Brábmen ; but bats, fpiders, {corpions, and fnakes, are 
now in the poffeífion. 

Left of the laft defcribed group, and nearer the fide of the cave, is another: a 
male is obferved in the action of leading a female towards a majeftic figure feated 
in the corner of the niche, his head covered like our judges on the bench; the 
countenance and attitude of the female highly expreflive of modefty and a timid 
reluctance: a male behind urges her forward. Several fmaller figures compofe 
this group. | 

Curious it isto obferve all the female figures have ornaments round the wrifts 
and legs, like thofe worn by the Hindu women at prefent, while the males bearing 
the fame correfpondence, have ornaments round the wrifts only. 

Oppofite the laft niche, and fifty feet nearer the entrance, is another of equal 
@imenfions, inclofing a figure that forcibly arrefts the attention: it is a gigantic 

half- 
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half-length of a male with eight armss round one of the left arms a belt, com- 

pofed of human heads, is feen; a right hand grafps a fword uplifted to fever a 

figure, feemingly kneeling (but too much mutilated to diftinguifh it properly) on 

a block, held in the correfpondent left hand; a Cobra de Capella rifes under 

one arm; among the fingular decorations of the head, a human fkull is obferved : 
above are feveral {mall figures, reprefented in diftrefs and pain. Many of the 

figures mutilated, as is the principal, whofe afpect pofleffes a great degree of u un- 

relenting fiercenefs. 

Croffing to the other fide of the cave, near one of the fmall rooms, before-men- 
tioned, a male fitting as the people of this country do at prefent is obferved; a 
female in the fame pofture on his left, with an attendant on either fide: at the 
feet of the male is the figure of a bull couchant; and in each corner of the niche 
ftands a gigantic guard. Oppofite is a correfpondent niche: the figures being a 
good deal mutilated, and the fituation dark, prevent thefe being properly difcri- 
minated ; a fitting male figure, having an attendant on either hand, is however 
perceived. 

A niche filled with figures, greatly defaced, is obferved on each fide the en- 
trance. On one fide is a male that had eight arms, which are all deftroyed ; in the 
back pact is the figure with four heads, fupported by birds; and the other figure 
with four arms, whimfically elevated. A large fitting figure is the principal in the 
oppofite niche ; a horfe and rider in the back ground; the former caparifoned ace 
cording to the prefent mode in this country. 

On the left fide and half way up the cave, is an apartment about thirty feet 
{quare, enclofing the Limgam; an entrance on the four fides, and each fide of 
either entrance is fupported by a figure feventeen feet in height, each figure being 
ornamented in a different ftyle. 

The part of this furprifing monument of human {kill and perfeverance hitherto 
defcribed, is generally called the great cave; its length is 135 feet, and breadth 
nearly the fame. A plan accompanies this account, which, however, I cannot 
venture to pronounce perfectly correct, having miflaid a memorandum of particular 
parts which were deduced, and with fufficient correctnefs perhaps from the general 
meafures preferved. But there are compartments on both fides, feparated from 
the great cave, by large fragments of rock and loofe earth, heretofore probably a 
part of the roof. That on the right is fpacious, and contains feveral pieces of 
ículpture; the moft remarkable is a large figure, the body human, but the head 

that 
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that of an elephant. The lingam is alfo enclofed here. . Above each of a line of 
figures, ftanding in a dark fituation, is a piece of fculpture, pointed out to me as 
an infcription : however (with the affiftance of a torch) I found one an exact copy 
of the other, and with little refemblance of characters. l 

The compartment on the other fide contains feveral fculptures, and among the 
reft, a figure with an elephant’s head and human body. A deep cavity in the 
rock’ hereabout contains excellent water, which, being fheltered from the influ- 
ence of the fun, is always cool, and defervedly held in eftimation by thofe whom 
curiofity leads here through a fcorching atmofphere. A traditional account of 
the extent of this cavity, and the communication of its waters by fubterraneous 
paffages, with others, very diftant, was given me by a native of the ifland, which 
would make a confiderable figure in the hands of a poet. 

Gigantic as the figures are, the mind is not difagreeably moved on viewing 
them, a certain indication of the harmony of the proportions. Having meafured 
three or four, and examined the proportions by the fcale we allow the moft cor- 
rect, I found many ftood even this teft, while the difagreements were not equal to 
what are met with every day in people whom we think by no means ill propor- 
tioned. . 

'The ifland wherein thefe curious remains of antiquity are fituated, is about five 
miles and a half from Bombay, in an eafterly direction ; its circumference cannot 
be more than five miles: a neat village near the landing-place contains all its in- 
habitants, whom, inclufive of women and children, number about one hundred. 
Their anceftors, they tell you, having been improperly treated by the Porzuguefe, 
fled from the oppofite ifland of Sa//et hither, cultivating rice, and rearing goats for 
their fupport. In the fame humble road do they continue. The iflanders have 
no boat; they cut wood from the adjoining hills, which the purchafers remove in 
boats of their own; they are under our protection, and pay about fifty-fix pounds 
annually to the government ; the furplus revenue furnifhes their fimple clothing. 
By perfevering in this humble path, thefe harmlefs people continue to rejoice in 
trariquillity under their banyan-tree. The cave, they tell you, was formed by the 
Gods: and this is all they pretend to know of the matter. 

Various have been, and are to this day, the conjectures refpecting the E/ephanta 
Cave. - Thofe who attempt to deduce its origin from the Egyptians, from the 
fews, or from ALEXANDER the Great, appear to me, with due deference, to give 
themfelves much unneceffary trouble ; which I fhall further endeavour to fhew as 
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briefly as the fubject will admit of, though at the fame time it muft be obferved, that 
refembling features are not wanting in the cafe of the Egyptians and of the Jews, to: 
lead towards fuch deductions ; but thefe refemblances ftrike me as tending to the: 
elucidation of a more interefting hypothefis, viz. That the fyftems of thofe people. 
were copies of an original, found in this part cf the world. 

The ftriking refemblance in feveral particulars of the figures in the cave to the. 
prefent Hindu race, would induce thofe who from hiftory, as well as from obfer- 
vation, have reafon to believe they have preferved the fame cuftoms from times. 
immemorial, to imagine the anceftors. of thefe people its fabricators; but thofe 
who are in a {mall degree acquainted with their mythology, will be perfuaded of 
it; nor is a much greater extent of knowledge requifite to enable us to difcover it 
to be a temple dedicated principally to Siva, the deffroyer or changer. 

The bujt is doubtlefs a perfonification of the three grand Hindu attributes of that 
Being for whom the ancient Hindus entertained the moft profound veneration, and 
of whom they had the moft fublime conceptions. The middle head reprefents. 
BRAHMA, or the creative attribute; that on the left, Visunu, or the preferving ; 
and the head on the right, Siva, or the deftructive or changing attribute. 

The figure with one brea/t has been thought by moft to reprefent az Amazon ; it 
however, appears to me a reprefentation of the confort of Siva, exhibiting the 
active power of her lord ; not only as Bawanl, or courage, but as Isani, or the 
goddefs of nature, confidered as male and female, and prefiding over generation,. 
and alfo as DuRG A. Here we find the bull of Iswara (one of Siva’s names), and. 
the figure bearing his trifulc, or trident. The beautiful figure: on the elephant is,, 
I imagine, Cama, or the Hindu God of Love ; the figure with four beads, fupported 
by Zird;, is a reprefentation of BRABMA ; and that with four arms, mounted on the. 
fhoulders of another, is VISHNU. 

The two principal figures in the niche to the left, reprefent, perhaps,. Sıva and 
his Goddefs as PARvAT1. Here, as before, we obferve BRAHMAand VISHNU in. 
the back ground. 

The terrific figure with eight arms has been much talked of ; fome will have it: 
to reprefent SoLoMoN, threatening to divide the harlot’s child ;. others, with more. 
reafon on their fide, fuppofe it to reprefent the tyrant CANsaA, attempting the life. 
of the infant God Curisuna, when foftered by the herdfman ANANDA.. To.me,, 
the third attribute, or the de/froyer in action, appears too well reprefented to be 


miftaken. The diftant fcene, where the ímaller figures appear in diftrefs and 
pain, 
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pain, is perhaps the infernal regions. The figure about to be deftroyed, does not 
feem to me an infant, but a full grown perfon ; if, indeed, the defroyer was of 
the human fize, the figure in queftion would bear the proper proportion as an in- 
fant; but as he is of enormous magnitude, a human Zeizg, full grown, would ap- 
pear but an infant by the fide of him ; and thus it is, I imagine, that people have 
been deceived: a cafe by no means uncommon in circumftances like the pre- 
fent. 

The fitting male and female figures, having a bull couching at the feet of the 
former, are Siva and his — and thus are they reprefented in the pagodas 
of the prefent day. 

No perfon can miftake the figure with the human body and elephant's head for 
any other than GANE'sa, the Hindu God of Wifdom, and the firft born of Siva ; 
and thus is he reprefented at prefent. 

From what has been advanced, it will appear inconteftible, I imagine, that this 
is a Hindu temple; whence the Lingam is a teftimony, fufficient of SivA's having 
prefided here, without the other evidences which the intelligent in the Hindu my- 
thology will have difcovered in the courfe of this account. 

To deduce the æra of the fabrication of this ftructure is not fo eafy a tafk ; but 
it was, no doubt, pofterior to the great {chifm in the Hindu religion, which accord- 
ing to the Puranas, I learn, happened at a period coeval with our date of the crea- 
tion. Bethis as it may, we have accounts of powerful princes who ruled this part 
of the country of a later date, particularly of one who ufurped the government in 
the ninetieth year of tlie Chriftian æra, famed for a paffion for architecture. Many 
worfe hypothefes have been, than one which might be formed of his having 
founded the cave ; but I am led to imagine, no certain conclufions on this dark 
fubje& could be drawn from the fources of information open at prefent. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT STATE OF DELHI. 


By E W, FRANKLIN. 


Tue once celebrated city of Delbi, the capital of Muf/ulman íovereignty in Hin- 


doffan, and in more early times, the feat of Hindu dominion over northern India, has 
employed 
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employed the pen of many different authors, Afatic and European ; ; though of the 
latter in a lefs degree than might have been expected. 

The following account of the prefent ftate of this ancient city, is extracted from 
a journal of obfervations made during an official tour through the Dovaé and the 
adjacent diftricts, in company with Captain REYNOLDS, of the Bombay eftablifh- 
ment, appointed by the Benga/ government to furvey that part of the country in the 
year 1795. 

It cannot be fuppofed to contain much new information on things already de- 
{cribed by others; but as a faithful ftatement of the actual condition of the once 
flourifhing metropolis of a great kingdom now in ruins, it may be acceptable; 
and in this hope it is offered with deference to the Society: who will judge whe- 
ther it be deferving of more general diffufion by publication with their more im- 
portant refearches, 

The extent of the ruins of old De/é: cannot, I fuppofe, be lefs than a circumfer- 
ence of twenty miles, reckoning from the gardens of Shalimar, on the north-weft, 
to the Kuttué Minar on the fouth-eaft; and proceeding from thence along the 
heart of the old city by way of the maufoleum of NizAM-u-pEEN, on which 
ftands HuMA100N's tomb, and the old fort of Debi on the banks of the Jumna, 
to the Zf;mere gate of Shah "Yebanabad. 

The environs to the north-weft are crowded with the remains of fpacious gar- 
dens and country-houfes of the nobility, which were formerly abundantly fup- 
plied with water by means of the noble canal dug by Ar1 Mirpan Kuan, and 
which f.rmerly extended from above Paniput quite down to De/é:, where it joined 
the Fumna; fertilizing in its courfe.a tract of more than ninety miles in length, and 
beftowing comfurt and affluence on thofe who lived within its extent. This canal, 
as it run through the fuburbs of Mogul Parab, nearly three miles in length, was 
about twenty-five feet deep, and about as much in breadth, cut from the folid 
ftone-quarry, on each fide, from which moft of the houfes in the neighbourhood 
have been built. It had {mall bridges erected over it at different places, fome of 
which communicated with the garden-houfes of the nobility. 

In the year of the Hagiree 1041 (A. C. 1631-2) the Emperor SHau-JEHAN 
founded the prefent city and palace of Shab-febanabad, which he made his capi- 
tal during the remainder of his reign. The new city of Sbab-‘febanabad lies on 
the weftern bank: of the Fumna, in latitude 28° 36 north. The city is about feven 
miles in circumference, and is furrounded on three fides by a wall of brick and 

ftone ; 
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{tone ; @ parapet runs along the whole, with loopholes for mufquetry; but there 
are no cannon planted on the ramparts. | The city has feven gates; viz. Labore 
gate, Ajmere gate, Turkoman gate, Delhi gate, Moor gate, Cabul gate, and Ca/b- 
mere gate ; all of which are built of free-ftone, and have handfome arched en- 
trances of ftone, where the guards of the city keep watch. Near the Ajmere 
gate is a Madrifa, or college, erected by Gnazi-u-bgeN Kuan, nephew of 
NizaAM-uL-Moo.tucx: it is built of red ftone, and fituated at the centre of a 
{pacious quadrangle, with a ftone fountain. At the upper end of the area is a 
handfome mofque built of red ftone, inlaid with white marble. The apartments 
for the ftudents are on the fides of the fquare, divided into feparate chambers, 
which are {mall but commodious. The tomb of Guazı is in the corner of the 
fquare, furrounded by a fhrine of white marble, pierced with lattice-work.. The 
college is now fhut up, and without inhabitants. In the neighbourhood of the 
Cabul gate is a garden, called Tees Huzzari Baug, in, which is the tomb of the 
queen MALKA-ZEMANI, wife of the emperor MonuMMup SHAH: a marble 
tablet, placed at the head of the grave, is engraved with fome Perfun couplets in- 
forming us of the date of her death, which happened five years fince, am. 
Hagiree 1203. Near this tomb is another, of the princefs Zeesut Nissan’ 
BreeGcuM, daughter of AURUNGZEBE. Ona rifing ground near this garden, from 
whence there is a fine profpe& of Shab "febanabad, are two broken columns of 
brown granate, eight feet high, and two and a half in breadth, on which are in- 
{criptions in an ancient character. 

Within the city of new Delhi are the remains of many fplendid palaces belong- 
ing to the great Omrahs of the empire. Among the largeft are thofe. of Kum- 
MER-U-DEEN KHAN, Vizier to MonuMMuUD Suan; Ati Mirpan Kuan, the 
Perfan; the Nabob Guazi-u-DEEN KHAN; SEFpUR JuNG’s; the garden of 
CoopsEAH BEGUM, mother to MouuMMUD Suan; the palace of SaApu T KHAN; 
and that of Sut. TAN Daran SHEKOAH. All thefe palaces are furrounded with 
high walls, and take up a confiderable fpace of ground.  T'heir entrances are 
through lofty arched gateways of brick and ftone, at the top of which are the gal- 
leries for mufic : before each is a fpacious court yard for the elephants, horfes, 
and attendants of the vifitors. Each palace has likewife a Mahal, or Seraglio, ad- 
joining; which is feparated from the Dewan Khana by a partition-wall, and com- 
municates by 1neans of private paffages. All of them had gardens with capacious 


ftone refervoirs and fountains in the centre ; an ample terrace extended round the 
whole 
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whole of each particular palace; and within the walls were houfes and apartments 
for fervants and followers of every déícription, befides ftabling for horfes, Fee/ 
Kbanas, and every thing belonging to a nobleman's fuit. Each palace was like- 
wife provided with a handfome fet of baths, and a Teb Khana under ground. The 
baths of Sanur KHAN are a fet of beautiful rooms, paved and lined with white 
marble: they confift of five diftinét apartments, into which light is admitted by 
glazed windows from the top of the domes. SurprR Junc’s Teh Khana con- 
fifts of a fet of apartments, built in a light delicate manner; one long room, in 
which is a marble refervoir, the whole length, and a fmall room, raifed and bal- 
luftraded on each fide, both faced throughout with white marble. 

SHAH JEHANABAD is adorned with many fine mofques, feveral of which are 
{till in perfect beauty and repair. The following are moft worthy of being de- 
Ícribed: the firít, the fama Musjed, or great cathedral. This mofque is fituated 
about a quarter of a mile from the royal palace; the foundation of it was laid upon 
a rocky eminence, named Fuju/a Pabar, and has been {carped on purpofe. The 
afcent to it is by a flight of ftone fteps, thirty-five in number, through a handfome 
gateway of red ftone. The doors of this gateway are covered throughout with 
plates of wrought brafs, -which Mr. BERNIER imagined to be copper. "The ter- 
race on which the mofque is fituated, is a fquare of about fourteen hundred yards 
of red ftone ; in the centre is a fountain lined with marble, for the purpofe of per- 
forming the neceffary ablutions previous to prayer. An arched colonade of red 
{tone furrounds the whole of the terrace, which is adorned with octagon pavillions 
at convenient diftance, for fitting in. The mofque is of an oblong form, two hun- 
dred and fixty-one feet in length, furrounded at top by three magnificent domes of 
white marble, interfected with black ftripes, and flanked by two Minarets of black 
marble and red ftone alternately, rifing to the height of a hundred and thirty feet. 
Each of thefe Minarets has three projecting galleries of white marble ; and their 
fummits are crowned with light o&agon pavillions of the fame. The whole front 
of the Fama Musjed is faced with large flabs of beautiful white marble ; and along 
the cornice are ten compartments, four feet long, and two and a half broad, which 
are inlaid with infcriptions in black marble, in.the Nu/& character, and are faid to 
contain great part, if not the whole, of the Koran. The infide of the mofque is 
paved throughout with large flags of white marble, decorated with a black border; 
and is wonderfully beautiful and delicate: the flags are about three feet in length 
by one and a half broad. The walls and roof are lined with plain white marble ; 

and 
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and near the Kibla is a handfome taak, or niche, adorned with a profufion of 
freeze-work. Clofe to this is a mimber, or pulpit, of marble, having an afcent of 
four fteps, and balluftraded. The afcent to the Mimarets is by a winding ftair-cafe 

of a hundred and thirty fteps of red ftone; and at the top you have a noble view 

of the king’s palace, and the whole of the Cuttub Minar, the Kurrun Minar, 

HuMAr100N's tomb, the palace of FERosE Suan, the fort of old Delhi, and the 
fort of Lont, on the oppofite of the Jumna. The domes are crowned with eullifes, 
richly gilt, and prefent a glittering appearance from adiftance. This mofque was 
begun by Suan Jeman, in the fourth year of his reign, and completed in the 
tenth : the expences of its erection amounted to ten lacks of rupees; and it is in every 
refpect worthy of being the grand cathedral of the empire of Indofan. 

Not far from the palace is the mofque of RosHun-a-DowLan,. rendered me- 
morable to the Delbians for being the place where NApiR Sman faw the maffacre 
of the unfortunate inhabitants. The caufe affigned by hiftorians for this unhuman: 
act is, that a fedition broke out in the great market, in which two thoufand Per- 
fians were flain. NADiR, on hearing of the tumult, marched out of the fort at 
night with a fall force to the Musjed of RosuuN-A-Dowr an; where he was fired. 
upon in the morning from a neighbouring terrace, and an officer killed clofe by his 
fide. He inftantly ordered an indifcriminate flaughter of the inhabitants; and his: 
fquadrons of cavalry pouring through the ftreets, before the afterncon put to death: 
a hundred thoufand perfons of all defcriptions. ** The King of Perfa,” fays the 
tranflator of FERISTHA, ** fat, during the dreadful fcene, in the Mused of Ro- 
* sHUN-A-DOWLAH. None but flaves durft come near him, for his countenance: 
“ was dark and terrible. At length the unfortunate emperor, attended by a num- 
* ber of his chief Omrahs, ventured to approach him. with downeaft eyes. "The: 
** Omrahs who preceded MounuMMu», bowed down their foreheads to the ground.. 
* NADIR SHAN fternly afked them what they wanted; they cried out with one voice, 
* Spare the city. MonuMMv»p faid not a word, but tears flowed faft from his eyes; 
* the tyrant, for once touched with pity, fheathed his fword, and faid, For the: 
* fake of the prince Monummup, I forgive.” Since this dreadful maffacre this 
quarter of De/é: has been but very thinly inhabited. The mofque of Rosnun-a- 
Dow tau is fituated at the entrance of the Chandney Choke, or market ; it is built of 
red ftone, of the common fize, and furmounted by three domes richly gilt. 

ZEENUL-AL-MoussaJiD, or the ornament of mofques, is on the banks of the 
Jumna, and was erected by adaughter of AURUNGZEBE, of the name of ZEENUT 

AL 
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AL Nissa'H. It is of red ftone with inlayings of marble, and has a fpacious 
terrace in front of it, with a capacious refervoir faced with marble. The princefs 
who built it, having declined entering into the marriage ftate, laid out a large fum. 
of money in the above mofque, and, on completing it, fhe built a (mall fepulchre 
of white marble, furrounded by a wall of the fame, in the weft corner of the ter- 
race. In this tomb the was buried in the year of the Hegira 1122, correfponding 
with the year of CunisT 1710. There were formerly lands allotted for the fupport 
and repairs of this place, amounting toa lack of rupees per annum ; but they all have 
been confifcated during the troubles this city has undergone. Exclufive of the 
mofques above defcribed, there are in Shab Febanabad and its environs above forty 
others ; but as moft of them are of inferior fize, and all of them of the fame fafhion, 
it is unneceffary to prefent any further detail. 

The modern city of Shah Febanabad is rebuilt, and contains many good houfes, 
chiefly of brick. The ftreets are in general narrow, as is ufual in moft of the large 
cities of Afia; but there were formerly two very noble ftreets; the firft leading 
from the palace gate through the city to the De/di gate, -in a direction north and 
fouth. This ftreet was broad and fpacious, having handfome houfes on each fide 
of the way, and merchants fhops well furnifhed with the richeft articles of all 
kinds. Suan Jenan caufed an aqueduct to be made of red ftone, which con- 
veyed the water along the whole length of the ftreet, and from thence into the 
royal gardens, by means of a refervoir under ground. Some remains of the aque- 
du& are ftill to be fcen; but it is choaked up in moft parts with rubbifh. The fe- 
cond grand ftrect was likewife from the palace to the Labore gate, lying eaft and 
weft: it was equal in many refpects to the former ; but in both of them the inhabi- 
tants have fpoiled their appearance, by running a line of houfes down the centre, 
and acrofs the ftreets in other places, fo that it is with difficulty a perfon can dif- 
cover their former fituation without a narrow infpection. The bazars in De/bi are 
but indifferently furnifhed at prefent, and the population of the city miferably re- 
duced of late years: the Chandney Choke is the beft furnifhed bazar in the city, 
though the commerce is very trifling. Cotton cloths are ftill manufactured, and 
the inhabitants export indigo. Their chief imports are by means of the northern 
caravans which come once a year, and bring with them from Cabul and Cafbmere 
fhawls, fruit, and horfes; the two former articles are procurable in Delhi at a rea- 
fonable rate. There is alfo a manufacture at Delhi for beedree hooka bottoms. 
The cultivation about the city is principally on the banks of the Yumna, where it. 

| is 
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fs very good ; the neighbourhood produces corn and rice, millet and indigo. The 
limes ate very large and fine. Precious ftones likewife are to be had at Delhi, of 
very good quality, particularly the large red and black cornelians ; and peerozas 
are fold in the bazars. 

The city is divided into thirty-fix mohauls or quarters, each of which is named 
either after the particular Omrah who refided there, or from fome local circum- 
ftance relative to the place. It appears that the modern city of Shab "febanabad has 
been built principally upon two rocky eminences ; the one where the Yama Musjid 
is fituated, named Fujula Pabar ; and the other, the quarter of the oil-fellers, called 
Bejula Pabar: from both of theíe eminences you have a commanding view of 
the remainder of the city. Ancient Delhi is faid by hiftorians to have been 
erected by Rajah DeLu, who reigned in Hindoffan prior to the invafion of ALEx- 
ANDER the Great; others affirm it to have been built by Rajah Perrouran, who 
flourifhed in a much later period. It is called in Sanfcrit Indraput, or the abode of 
ĪNDRA, one of the Hindu deities ; and it is alfo thus diftinguifhed in the royal 
diplomas of the chancery office. Whether the city be of the antiquity reported, it 
is difficult to determine: but this much is certain, that the vaft quantity of buildings 
which are to be found in the environs for upwards of twenty miles in extent, as well 
as their grandeur and ítyle of architecture, prove it to have once been a rich, 
flourifhing, and populous city. 

On the 11th of March we were prefented to the King SHAH ALLUM. After 
entering the palace, we were carried to the Dewaun Kbanab, or hall of audience 
for the nobility, in the middle of which was a throne raifed about a foot and a half 
from the ground. In the centre of this elevation was placed a chair of crimfon 
velvet, bound with gold clafps, and over the whole was thrown an embroidered co- 
vering of gold and filver thread: a handfome Samianab, fupported by four pillars 
incrufted with filver, was placed over the chair of ftate. The King at this time 
was in the Tufeab KBanab : an apartment in which he generally fits. On paffing 
a fkreen of Indian connaughts, we proceeded to the front of the Tu/beah Khanab, 
and being arrived in the prefence of the King, each of us made three obeifances in 
turn, by throwing down the right hand pretty low, and afterwards raifing it to the 
forehead; we then went up to the Mufnud on which his Majefty was fitting, and 
prefented our nuzzers on white handkerchiefs, each of our names being announced 
at the time we offered them: the King received the whole, and gave the nuzzers 
to Mirga AKBER Swan, and two other princes who fat on bis left hand. We 
| $0 then 
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then went back, with our faces towards the prefence, made the fame obeifance ag 
before, and returned again to the Mufnud. After a flight converfation, we were 
directed to go without the inclofure, and put on the Kée/auts which his Majefty or- 
dered for us; they confifted of light India drefíes ; à turban, jammah, and kum- 
merbund, all cotton, with {mall gold fprigs. On being clothed in thefe dreffes, 
we again returned to the Tu/beab Khanah, and after a few minutes ftay, previous 
to which Captain Rev Norps received a fword from the King, we had our dif- 
miffion ; and fome fervants were ordered to attend us in viewing the palace. 

The prefent King, Suam ALLUM, is feventy-two years of age ; of a tall com- 
manding ftature, and dark complexion ; his deportment was dignified, and not at 
all diminifhed by his want of fight, though he has fuffered that cruel misfortune 
above five years. The marks of age are very ftrongly difcernible in his counte- 
nance: his beard is fhort and white. His Majefty appeared at our introduction 
to be in good fpirits ; faid he was happy at our arrival ; and defired we would vifit 
his palace and the fort of Selim Ghur. He was drefled in a rich kheem-khaub, 
and was fupported by pillows of the fame materials. 

I imagined I could obferve in his afpe& a thoughtfulnefs, as if fufficiently well 
acquainted with his prefent degraded m and the recolle&ion of his former 
ftate. 

The palace of the royal family of Din was erected by the Emperor SHAH 
Jenan at the time he finifhed the new city: it is fituated on the weftern bank of 
the umna, and furrounded on three fides by a wall of red ftone. I fuppofe the 
circumference of the whole to be about a mile. The two ftone figures, mentioned 
by BERNIER, at the entrance of the palace, which reprefented the Rajah of Chitore 
and his brother Por TAH, feated on two elephants of ftone, are not now to be 
feen; they were removed by order of AURUNGZEBE, as favouring too much of 
idolatry ; and he enclofed the place where they ftood with a fkreen of red ftone, 
which has disfigured the entrance of the palace. The firft object that attracts the 
attention after entering the palace, is the Dewaun Aum, or public hall of audi- 
ence, for all defcriptions of people. It is fituated at the upper end of a fpacious 
fquare, and is a noble building, but at prefent much in decay. On each fide of 
the Dewaun Aum, and all round this fquare, are apartments of two ftories high, 
the walls and front of which, in the times of the {plendor of the empire, were 
adorned with a profufion of the richeft tapeftry, velvets, and filks; the nobles 
vying with each other in rendering them the moft magnificent, efpecially on fefti- 
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vals, and days of public rejoicings, when they prefented a grand fight. Thefe 

decorations have however been long fince: laid afide, and nothing but the bare walls 

remained. From the Dewaun Aum, we proceeded thro’ another handfome gateway 

to the Dewaun Kba/s, before mentioned. The building is fituated at the upper 

end of a fpacious fquare, and elevated upon a marble terrace, about four feet high. 

The Dewaun Kha/s in former times has been adorned with exceffive magnificence, 

and though ftripped and plundered by various invaders, ftill retains fufficient beauty 

to render it admired, 1 judge the building to be a hundred and fifty feet in length, 
by forty in breadth. The roof is flat, fupported by a great many columns of fine 
white marble, which have been richly adorned with inlaid flower- work of beautiful 
ftones: the cornices and borders have been decorated with a great quantity of 
frieze and fculptured work. The. ceiling was formerly incrufted with a work of 
rich foliage of filver throughout the whole extent, which has been long fince taken 
off and carried away. The delicacy of the inlaying in the compartments of the walls 
is much to be admired; and it is matter of heartfelt regret to fee the barbarous 
ravages that have been made in picking out the different cornelians, and breaking 
the marble by violence. Around the interior of the Dewaun Kba/fs, in the 
cornice, are the following lines, engraved in letters of gold, upon a white marble 
ground : 

** If there be a paradife upon earth, this is it—’tls this, ‘tis this.” The terrace 
on which the Dewaun Khanab is built is compofed of large beautiful flabs of white 
marble; and the building i is crowned at top with four pavillions or cupolas, of the 
fame materials. 

The royal baths, built by Suan JEHAN, are fituated a little to the northward 
of the Dewaun Kha/fs, and confift of three very large apartments furmounted by 
white marble domes. The infide of the baths is lined, about two thirds of the way 
up, with marble, having a beautiful border of flower-worked cornelians and other 
precious ftones, executed with tafte, The floors are paved throughout with marble 
in large flabs, and there is a fountain in the centre of each, with many pipes: 
large refervoirs of marble, about four feet deep, are placed in different parts of the 
walls; the light is admitted from the roof by windows of party-coloured glaffes ; 
and capacious ftones, with iron gratings, are placed underneath each feparate 
apartment. There is a noble mofque adjoining, entirely of white marble, and 
made after the fafhion defcribed above. In the Shab Baug, or the royal gardens, 1s a 
very large octagon room, which looks towards the river Fumna. This room is called 
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Shah Boorj, or the royal tower; it is lined with marble; and from the window 
of it the late heir apparent, Mirza Juwan Buxur, made his efcape in the year 
1784, when he fled to Lucknow: he defcended by means of a ladder made with 
turbans ; and as the height is inconfiderable, effected it with eafe. A great part 
of this noble palace has fuffered very much by the deftructive ravages of the late 
invaders. The Rods//as in particular, who were introduced by Gaotaum KAUDER, 
heve ftripped many of the rooms of their marble ornaments and pavements, and 
have even picked out the ftones from the borders of many of the floorings. Ad- 
joining is the fortrefs of Selm Ghur, which you reach by a ftone bridge, built 
over an arm of the Fumna. The fort is now entirely in ruins. At the eaftern end 
of it we were fhewn the fally-port, from which GoruamM Kauper KHAN made: 
his efcape with all his retinue, when the place was befieged by the Mabrartas in 
1788. The river fumna running dire&ly underneath this baftion, the tyrant croffed 
it immediately, and fled to Meerut, in the Dooad. 

The Gentur Munter, or obfervatory, i in the vicinity of De/b:, has been defcribed 
by former travellers. It was built in the third year of the reign of Mobummed Shab, 
by the Rajah Yeyfng, who was affifted by many perfons celebrated for their fci- 
ence in aftronomy from Perfia, India, and Europe; but died before the work was 
completed; and it has fince been plundered, and almoft deftroyed by the "ers, 
under" Yuwaber Sing. 

I will only add a fhort account of the royal gardens of Shalimar. Thefe gardens, 
made by the Emperor Shah "feban, were begun in the fourth year of his reign, and 
finifhed in the thirteenth; on which occafion, according to Colonel Dow, the 
Emperor gave a grand feftival to his court. Thefe gardens were laid out with 
admirable tafte, and coft the enormous fum of a million fterling: at prefent their 
appearance does not give caufe to fuppofe fuch an immenfe fum has been laid out 
upon them; but great part of the moft valuable and coftly materials have been 
carried away. The entrance to them is through a gateway of brick ; and a canal, 
lined with ftone, having walks on each fide with a brick-pavement, leads up to the 
Dewaun Kbanab, or hall of audience ; moft part of which is now fallen down: from 
thence, by a noble canal, having a fountain in the center, you proceed to the 
apartments of the Haram, which embrace a large extent of ground. In the front 
is an Ivan, or open hall, with adjoining apartments; the interior of which are 
decorated with a beautiful border of white and gold painting, upon a ground of the 


fineft chunam. At the upper end of this Juan was formerly a marble throne, raifed 
about 
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about three feet from the ground ; all of which is removed. On each fide of this - 
Ivan, inclofed by high walls, are the apartments of the Haram, fome of which 
are built of red ftone, and fome of the brick faced with fine chunam, and deco-- 
rated with paintings of flowers of various patterns. All thefe apartments have 
winding paflages which communicate with each other, and the gardens adjoining : 
by private doors. The extent of Shalimar does not appear to have been large: I 
fuppofe' the gardens altogether are not above a mile in circumference. A high 
brick-wall runs around the whole, which is deftroyed in many parts of it, and the 
extremities are flanked with octagon pavilions of red ftone. The gardens ftill abound 
with trees of a very large fize, and very old. The profpe& to the fouthward of 
Shalimar towards Delbi, as far as the eye can reach, is covered with the remains of 
extenfive gardens, pavilions, mofques, and burying-places, all defolate and in ruins. . 
The environs of this once magnificent and celebrated city appear now nothing more - 
than a fhapelefs heap of ruins; and the country round about is equally forlorn, . 
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VOLUME THE FIFTH, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


TN the differtation on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, inferted in the prefent Vo- 
lume, the author cites a paffage which appears to have reference to the creation of the uni- 
-verfe, and which feems, upon the whole, to bear fóme refemblance to the account given by 
Mofes in the Pentateuch. This naturally leads us to confider the antiquity of both the Mo- 
faic and Hindu Scriptures, and to compare, in fome .meafure, the accounts given in each 
work relative to that important fac. 

The writings of Moses have generally been confidered as more ancient than thofe of any 
other perfon; but the Hindu Scriptures, fo far as the refearches of feveral learned men have 
extended, appear to be of very high antiquity, and are even carried by fome beyond the time 
of the Hebrew Lawgiver. Sir W. Jones, in his Preface to the “ Inftitutes of Hindu Law, 
or the Ordinances of Menu, according to the Glofs of CurLv'cA," carries the higheft age 
of the Pajur véda 1580 years before the birth of Curist, which is nine years previous to 
the birth of Moses, and ninety before Mosze departed from Egypt with the Ifraelites. This 
date, of 1580 years before CuristT, feems the more probable, becaufe the Hindu fages are 
faid to have delivered their knowledge orally. CuLiua BHATTA produced, what may be 
faid to be very truly, the fhorteft, yet the moft luminous; the leaft oftentatious, yet the 
moft learned ; the deepeft, yet the moft agreeable, commentary on the Hindu Scriptures, 
that ever was compofed on any author ancient or modern, European or Afiatick: and it is 
this work to which the learned generally apply, on account of its clearnefs. We fhall not, 
however, take up your time with a differtation on the exa&t age of either the Hebrew or the 
Hindu Scriptures: both are ancient: let the learned judge: but fome extra&s from the 
Hindu and Hebrew accounts of the creation may ferve to fhew how much they agree toge- 
ther: whether the Hindu Bráhmens borrowed from Moses, or Moses from the Hindu 
Bráhmens, is not our prefent enquiry. 


KExtracts from the Laws of MENU. -Extras from the Writings of Moses. 


Turs univerfe exifted only in the firft di- IN the begining God created the heaven 
vine idea yet unevpanded, as if incolced in and the earth. (Gen. i. 1.) 
darknefs, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


MENU. 
darknefs, imperceptible, undefinable, undif- 
coverable by reafon, and undifcovered by re- 
velation, as if it were wholly Mini in 
fleep. (chap. i. 5.) 

Then the /ole felf-exifting power, him- 
felf undifcerned, but making this world dif- 
cernible, with five elements and other prin. 
ciples of nature, appeared with undiminifhed 
glory, expanding his idea, or difpelling the 
gloom. * (ib. 6.) 

He, whom the mind alone can perceive, 
whofe effence eludes the external organs, who 
has no vifible parts, who exifts from eternity, 
even HE, the foul of all beings, whom no be- 
ing can comprehend, fhone forth in perfon. 


(ib. 7.) 


He, having willed to produce various be- 
ings from his own divine fubítance, firíl 
with a thought created the waters, &c. 
Gb. 8.) 

The waters are called »áré, becaufe they 
were the production of Nara, or the fpirit 
of God; and, fince they were his firít ayana, 
or place of motion, he thence is named NA^ 
RAYANA, or moving on the waters. (ib. 10.) 


From THAT WHICH Is, the firft caufe, not 
the object of fenfe, exifting every where in 
fubflance, not exifting to our perception, with- 
out beginning or end, was produced the di- 
vine male. (ib. 11.) 


-—He framed the heaven above and the 
earth beneath: in the midft he placed the fub- 
til ether, the eight regions, and the perma- 
nent receptacle of waters. (ib. 15.) 


805 
Moses. 


And the earth was without form, and voids 
and darknefs was upon the face of the deep: 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. (ib. 2.) 


And God faid, Let us make man in our 
image. (ib. 26.) 


And God faid, Let there be a firmament 
in the midft of the waters ;—and God called 
the firmament Heaven. (ib. 6, 8.) 
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Menu. 
e-He framed all creatures. (ib. 16.) 


—He too firft affigned to all creatures dif- 
tinct names, diftinct acts, and diftinét occu- 
pations. (ib. 21.) 


—hHe gave being to time and the divifions 
of time, to the ftars alfo, and the planets, 
to rivers, oceans, and mountains, to level 
plains, and uneven vallies. (ib. 24.) 

To devotion, fpeech, &c. for he willed the 
exiftence of all created things. (ib. 25.) 


For the fake of diftinguifhing actions, He 
made a total diffcrence between right and 
wrong. (ib. 26.) 


—Having divided his own fubftance, the 
mighty Power became half male, half female. 


(ib. 32.) 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Moszs. 

And God faid, Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath 
life, and fowl that may fly above the earth in 
the open firmament of heaven. And God 
created great whales, and every living crea- 


ture that moveth, which the waters brought 


forth abundantly after their kind, and eve- 
ry winged fowl after his kind. And God 
faid, Let the earth bring forth the living crea- 
ture after his kind, cattle and creeping thing, 
and beaft of the earth after his kind. (ib. 20, 


21, 24.) : 


God brought every beaft of the field unto © 
Adam to fee what he would call them. And 
God put the man into the garden of Eden to 
drefs it and to keep it. Abel was a keeper of 
fheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground. 
(ib. ii. 19, 15. iv. 2.) 


God faid, Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of heaven, to divide the day from the 
night; and let them be for figns, and for 
days, and for years.—And God made two 
great lights; the greater light to rule the day, 
and the leffer light to rule the night. (Gen. 
|. 14, 16. fee alfo chap. ii. 10, 11, 13, 14. & 
aliis locis.) 


If thou doeft well, fhalt thou not be accept- 
ed? and if thou doeft not well, fin lieth at 
the door. (ib. iv. 7. fee alfo chap. ii. 16, 17+) 


God created man in his own image ; in the 
image of God created he him; male and fe- 


male created he them. (ib. i. 27.) - 
He, 
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MENU, | Moses. 

He, whofe powers are incomprehenfible, Thus the heavens and the earth were finifh- 
having created . . . . . . this univerfe was again ed, and all the hoft of them. And on the fe- 
abforbed in the Spirit, changing //e time of venth day God ended his work ;—and refted 

energy for the time of repofe. (ib. 56.) on the feventh day from all his work. (ib. ii. 
l | I, 2.) 


Thus the accounts of Moses and the Hindu Scriptures concerning the creation may be 
eafily reconciled to each other. But it is not our intention to fupport the Hindu writings in 
preference to the Hebrew Pentateuch; all we defire is, that truth may be inveftigated, and 
that error may be exploded. There are many perfons, no doubt, in the Eaft better acquainted 
with the antiquity of the Sanfcrit books than we are, and by our intercourfe with the Brah- 
mens and learned Pundits, much may be done towards a right difcovery of this important 
matter. The Hindus have, for many ages, looked upon their Scriptures as a revelation 
from the Supreme Being of his mind and will concerning the works of his creation. They 
bring forward the Deity declaring his own mind, and think they have an indubitable right to 
follow the precepts which his word, according to their ancient lawgivers, contains. Moszs 
too, in his Pentateuch, tells us that the Almighty ordered him to promulgate his law among 
the people, and to fhew them the path in which they fhould walk. The Jews, and after them 
the Chriftians, have generally received Moszs's account as valid, and have confequently fol- 
lowed its dictates with a religious zeal. Enthufiafm among every defcription of people muft 
certainly be defpifed, but zeal in contending for the truth is highly commendable in whom- 
foever it fhall be found. Had the Hindu writings, divefted of their fabulous paffages, been 
diffeminated in the Weftern world with as much energy as the works of Moses have been 
Ípread abroad, perhaps they would likewife have found many admirers and advocates. 

Sir W. Jonzs, {peaking of the Laws of Menu, fays, they contain abundance of curious 
matter extremely interefting both to, fpeculative lawyers and antiquaries, with many beauties 
which need not be pointed out, and with many blemifhes which cannot be juftified or palli- 
ated. It is a fyftem of defpotifm and priéftcraft, both indeed limited by law, but artfully 
confpiring to give mutual fupport, though with mutual checks ; it is filled with ftrange con- 
ceits in metaphyfics and natural philofophy, with idle fuperftition, and with a fcheme of theo- 
logy moft obfcurely figurative, and confequently liable to dangerous mifconception ; it abounds 
with minute and childifh formalities, with ceremonies generally abfurd and ridiculous: the 
punifhments are partial and fanciful; for fome crimes, dreadfully cruel, for other reprehen- 
fibly flight; and the very morals, though rigid enough on the whole, are in one or two ine 
ftances (as in the cafe of light oaths and of pious perjury) unaccountably relaxed : neverthelefs, 
a fpirit of fublime devotion, of benevolence to mankind, and of amiable tendernefs to all fen- 


tient creatures, pervades the whole work; the ftyle of it has a certain auftere majelty, that 
founds 
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founds like the language of legiflation, and extorts a refpectful awe; the fentiments of in- 
dependence on all beings but"God, and the harfh admonitions, even to kings, are truly no- 
ble; and the many panegyrics on the Gdyatri, the mother, asit is called, of the éda, prove 
the author to have adored (not the vifible material fun, but) that divine and incomparably 
greater light, to ufe the words of the moft venerable text in the Indian Scripture, which 
tllumines all, delights all, from which all proceed, to which all muft return, and which can 
alone irradiate (not our vifual organs merely, but our fouls and) our intellects. 

The writings of Moszs too, are not totally exempt from paflages which, to the mere reafon 
of humanity, carry with them the appearance of fiction or of cruelty. Thus the formation of 
woman by throwing Apam into a deep fleep, and taking a rib from his fide, has long been 
matter of ridicule for the fons of infidelity ; as have many other parts of the Pentateuch. But 
whatever opinion may be entertained of Menu and his laws, it muft be remembered that they 
are revered as the word of God by many millions of Hindus who compofe feveral great nations, 
who are of vaft importance to the political and commercial interefts of Europe, whofe well di- 
rected induftry would add largely to the wealth of Great Britain, and who afk no greater com- 
penfation than protection for their perfons and property, juftice in their temporal concerns, 
indulgence to their old religion, and the benefit of thofe laws, which they hold facred, and 
which alone they can underftand. 
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HISTORICAL REMARKS ON THE COAST OF MALABAR. WITH 
SOME DESCRIPTION OF THE MANNERS OF ITS INHABITANTS. 


By JonaTuan Duncan, Elg. 


SE Ca 
TION 


I. In the book called Kerul Oodputtee, or, ** The emerging of the Country of 
Kerul,” (of which, during my ftay at Calicut, in the year 1793, I made the beft 
tranflation into Englifh in my power, through the medium ofa verfion firft ren- 
dered into Perfian, under my own infpection, from the Malabaric copy procured 
from one of the Rajahs of the Zamorin’s family,) the origin of that coaft is aí- 
cribed to the piety or penitence of Purefeu Rama, or Purefram, (one of the incar- 
nations of Visunu,) who, ftung with remorfe for the blood he had fo profufely 
fhed in overcoming the Rajahs of the K4ezry tribe, applied to Varuna, the God 
of the Ocean, to fupply him with a tract of ground to beftow on the Brabmens ; 
and VARUNA having accordingly withdrawn his waters from the Gowkerz (a hill 
in the vicinity of Mangalore) to Cape Comorin, this ftrip or territory, has, from its 
fituation, as lying along the foot of the Sukbien (by the Europeans called the 
Gaut) range of mountains, acquired the name of Mulyalum, (i. e. Skirting at the 
Bottom of the Hills,) a term that may have been fhortened into Maleyam, or Ma- 
am; whence are alfo probably its common names of Mu/ievar and Malabar; all 
which Purefram is firmly believed, by its native Hindu inhabitants, to have par- 
celled out among different tribes of Brábmens, and to have directed that the en- 
tire produce of the foil fhould be appropriated to their maintenance, and towards 
the edification of temples, and for the fupport of divine worfhip ; whence it ftill 
continues to be diftinguifhed in their writings by the term of Kermbhoomy, or, 
s The Land of Good Works for the Expiation of Sin.” 

. II. The country thus obtained from the fea *, is reprefented to have remained 


* In a manufcript account of Malabar that I bave feen, and which is afcribed to a Bifhop of Virapoli, (the fe2t of 
a famous Roman Catholic feminary near Cochin,) he obferves, that by the accounts of the learned natives of that coaft, 
it is little more than 2300 years fince the fea came upto the foot of the SukAien, or Ghaut mountains 3 and that it once 
didío he thinks extremely probable from the nature of the foil, and the quantity of fand, oyfterefhells, and other frag- 
ments, met with in making deep excavations, 


long 
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long in a marfhy and fcarcely habitable ftate ; infomuch, that the firft occupants, 
whom Purefram is faid to have brought into it from the eaftern, and even the 
northern, part of India, again abandoned it; being more efpecially {cared by the 
multitude of ferpents with which the mud and flime of this newly emerged tract 
is related to have then abounded ; and to which numerous accidents are afcribed, 
until Pure/ram taught the inhabitants to propitiate thefe animals, by introducing 
the worfhip of them and of their images, which became from that period objects of 
adoration. 

III. The country of Mulyalum was, according to the Kerul Oodputtee, after- 
wards divided into the four following Tookrees, or divifions : 

ift. From Gowkern, already ‘mentioned, to the Perumbura River, was called 
the Tooroo, or Turu Rauje. 

2d. From the Perumbura to Poodumputtum was called the Mo/2e£ Raye. 

3d. From Poodum, or Poodputtun, to the limits of Kunetui, was called the 
Kerul or Keri! Rauje; and as the principal feat of the ancient government was 
fixed in this middle divifion of Malabar, its name prevailed over, and was in courfe 
of time underftood in a general fenfe to comprehend the three others. 

4th. From Kunety to Kunea Koomary, or Cape Comorin, was called the Koop 
Reuje; and thefe four grand divifions were parcelled out into a greater number of 
Naadbs, (pronounced Naars, and meaning diftri&s or countries,) and of Kéunds, or 
fubdivifions, under the latter denomination. 

IV. The proportion of the produce of their lands, that the BrZZmens are ftated 
to have originally affigned for the fupport of government, amounted to only one 
fixth fhare: but in the fame book of Kerul O»dputtee they are afterwards faid to 
have divided the country into three equal proportions ; one of which was confe- 
crated to fupply the expence attending religious worfhip, another for the fupport 
of government, and the third for their own maintenance. 

V. However this may be, according to the book above quoted, the Brábmens 
appear to have firft fet up, and for fome time maintained, a fort of republican or 
ariftocratical government, under two or three principal chiefs, elected to adminiftcr 
the government, which was thus carried on (attended, however, with feveral in- 
termediate modifications) till, on jealoufies arifing among themfelves, the great 
body of the Brábmen landholders had recourfe to foreign affiftance, which ter- 
minated, either by conqueft or convention, in their receiving to rule over them a 
Fermal, or chief governor, from the Prince of the neighbouring country of Chalaefo, 

(a part 
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(a part of the Southern Carnatic,) and this fucceffion of Viceroys was regularly 
changed and relieved every twelve years ; till at length one of thofe officers, named 
Sheo Ram, or (aceording to the Malabar book) Shermanoo Permaloo, and by others 
called Cheruma Perumal, appears to have rendered himfelf fo popular during his 
government, that, (as feems the moft probable deduction from the obfcure ac- 
counts of this tranfaction in the copy obtained of the Kerul Oodputtee, compared 
with other authorities,) at the expiration of its term, he was enabled, by the en- 
couragement of thofe over whom his delegated fway had extended, to confirm his 
own authority, and to fet at defiance that of his late fovereign, the Prince or King 
of Chaldefh, who is known in their books by the name of Rajah Ki/ben Rao; 
and who having fent an army into Malabar with a view to recover his authority, 
is ftated to have been fuccefsfully withftood by Shermanoo and the Malabarians ; 
an event which is fuppofed to have happened about 1000 years anterior to the pre- 
fent period ; and is otherwife worthy of notice, as being the epoch from which 
all the Rajahs and chief Nayrs, and the other titled and principal lords and land- 
holders of Malabar, date their ancetiors’ acquifition of fovereignty and rule in that 
country; all which the greater part of their prefent reprefentatives do uniformly 
affert to have been derived from the grants thus made by Shermanoo Permaloo, who, 
becoming after the defeat of Ki/ben Rao’s army, either tired of his fituation, or, 
from having (as is the vulgar belief) become a convert to Mahommedanifm, and 
being thence defirous to vifit Arabia, is reported to have made, before his depar- 
ture, a general divifion of Malabar among his nr the anceftors of its pre- 
fent chieftains. 

VI. The book entitled Keru/ Oodputtee (which, however wissdiy refpected, is, 
at leaft in the copy I procured of it, not a little confufed and incoherent) men- 
tions that, after this defeat of Ks/ben Rao's army, Sbun&er, a fuppofed fon of Ma- 
badeo, (the principal of the Hindu Gods,) regulated the cafts in Malabar, and 
reftrited the various fubdivifions of the four general tribes to their particular du- 
ties, down to the loweft orders of the fourth, confifting of the artificers, tillers of 
the foil, and inhabitants of the woods, whom he declared it unlawful for the other 
cafts to approach, infomuch, that the bare meeting with them on the road entailed. 


pollution, for which the party of the fuperior caft is required to bathe *, M 
. it 


* Of the feveral cafts in Malabar, and their diftin&ions, I received the following fummary account from the Rajah of 
Cartinad. x. Namboory Bráhmens, 2. Nayrs, cach of various denominations. 3. [eere 4 Malere. 5. Polere, called 
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VII. It is the received tradition among the Malabars, that Shermanoo Permalos 
was, juft at the completion of the diftribution of the Malabar country, applied to 
for fome provifions by an Erary, or perfon of the cow-herd caft; who, with his 
brother, had, during the preceding warfare, come from their native town of 
Poondra (on the banks of the Cavery, near Errode) to his affiftance, and had 
proved the principal caufe of his fuccefs againft Rajah Kifben Rao’s army, upon - 
which Shermanoo, having little or nothing elfe left, made a grant to him of the 
very narrow limits of his own place of abode at Calicut ; and having further be- 
ftowed on him his own {word and ancle chainlet, and other infignia of dignity, 
and prefented him with water and flowers, (which appears to have been uniformly 
the ancient fymbol of donation and transfer of property in this part of India,) he 
authorifed and inftruéted him to extend his own dominions by arms, over as 
much of the country as he fhould find defirable; a difcretion which this adven- 
turer (who is the anceftor of the prefent Samoory or Zamorin) immediately began to 
act upon, and to endeavour to carry its object into execution, by the forcible acqui- 
fition of the diftriéts adjoining to the prefent city of Calicut; and ever fince his 
family appear to have, in the true fpirit of their original grant, (which is the boaft 


(he fays) Ders in Hindoftan. The Teers are cultivators of the ground, but freemen. The Maleres are muficians and 
conjurers, and alfo freemen. The Polercs, or Poliars, are bondímen, attached to the foil in the lower part of Malabar, 
in like manner as are the Punicrs above the Ghauts. The proper name of the Ghaut hills is, the Rajah adds, Sukhien 
Purbut, or hills of Sukhien, with the guttural Kh pronounced as e 


N. B , Pouliats and Poulichis, mentioned by Rayn aL, are only the one the male, and the other the female, of Polere 
aforefaid. The fyftem of obfervations in regard to diftance to be obferved by the feveral cafts in Malabar, are (accords 
ing to the Rajah ef Cartinad's explanation) as under fpecified. 

1. A Nayr may approach, but muft not touch, a Namboory Brahmen. 

A Teer is to remain thirty-fix fteps off from one, 

A Malere three or four fteps further. 

A Polere ninety-fix fleps. 

2. A Teer is to remain twelve fteps diftant from a Nayr. 

A Malere three or four fteps further. 

A Polcre ninety-fix Reps. 

3. A Malere may approach, but is not to touch, the Teer. 

4- A Polere is not to come near even to a Malere, or any other caft but a Mapilla, the name given to the Mahom- 
medans, who are natives of Malabar. Ifa Polere withes to fpeak to a Bréhmen, or Nayr, or Teer, or Malere, he muft 
fiand at the above preícribed diftance and cry aloud to them. 

If a Polere touch a Bráhmen, the latter muft make expiation by immediately bathing, and reading much of the divine 
books, and changing his Brahmenical thread, If a Polere touch a N ayr, he is only to bathe, and fo of the other 
&aíls, 


and 
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and glory of its prefent reprefentatives,) been either meditating new conquefts, or 
endeavouring to maintain the acquifitions they have thus atchieved by S4eo Ram, or 
Shermanoo Permaloo s {word ; which they affert to have {till preferved as a precious 
relick, and to have converted into an object of domeftic adoration, as the inftrument 
of all the greatnefs of their houfe. 

VIII. Anterior even to this epoch of the partition of Malabar, the Neffortans had 
fettled and planted Chri/tianity on this coaft ; and with thofe of the Roman Ca- 
tholic communion, that-arrived feveral centuries after, in confequence of Vafco de 
Gama’s difcovery, they continue to conftitute to this day a confiderable body of the 
lower orders of the prefent fociety in Travancore and Cochin ; in which laft diftrict 
there live alfo the moft MP or rather, perhaps, the only colony of Jews in 
India. 

IX. Of the events that took place from the partition till the above mentioned 
difcovery of Malabar by the Portuguefe in 1496, I am not pofleffed of adequate 
materials to afford any full or fufficiently fatisfa&ory detail; but the principal may, as 
far as relates to its interior adminiftration, be probably comprized in the wars carried 
on during this long period by the Samoory or Zamorin family for its aggrandize— 
ment; and in the confequent ftruggles kept up by the others, and efpecially the 
middle and fouthern principalities, to maintain their independence ; for as to at- 
tacks from without, I have not been able to trace that they experienced any material 
ones during this long interval, or that the Prince of Chaldefh was ever able to re- 
eftablifh his dominion over this fouthern part of the coaít, within the limits 
affigned by the natives to Malabar Proper, or the tract by them denominated Mu/y- 
alum, or Maleyam. 

X. During this — alfo the Mahommedan religion made great progrefs in 
Malabar, as well from the zeal of its more early profelytes in converting the na- 
tives, as in purchafing or procuring the children of the poorer claffes, and bringing 
them up in that faith: and thefe Arabian traders, bringing annually fums of mo- 
ney to the Malabar coaft, for the pepper and other {pices that they carried from 
it for the fupply of all the reft of the world, received every encouragement, and 
the fulleft proteétion for their property and religion, from the fucceffive Samoories, 
or Zamorins, whence they naturally grew into the habit of rendering that part of 
the coaft the centre of their traffic and refidence ; and fo rivetted had, through. 
thefe long habits of intercourfe, become the connexion between them and the Sa- 


moory’s government, that the latter continued, after the arrival of the Portuguefe,, 
co ' moft 
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moft pertinacioufly to adhere to, and fupport, them againft thefe new rivals in the 
gainful commerce which they had hitherto driven ; a predilection that as naturally 
lead the Rajahs of Cochin, and of other petty ftates, that ftood always in fear of 
the ambition and fuperior power of the Samoorses, to afford to the Portuguefe a kind 
reception in their ports; from which collifions of interefts a very cruel warfare, 
by fea and land, was for many years carried on between the Samoories, or Zamorins, 
and their fubjects, Hindus and Mahommedans, aided occafionally by the Egyp- 
tians and Turks, on the one part, and the Portuguefe, with the Cochin and other 
Rajahs as their allies, on the other; of the various fucceffes and reverfes in which, 
the only 4fatick relation I have met with, is contained in a work, with which, dur. 
ing my ftay in Malabar, I was obligingly favoured by my then colleague, Major 
(now Lieütenant-Colonel) Dow, who had traced and obtained it in the courfe of 
the extenfive intercourfe that, on terms the moft amicable, and in views the moft 
falutary and benign, he had long cultivated with the Mahommedan part of the Ma- 
labar community. "This book, written in the Arabick language, is faid to have 
been compofed by ZEIRREDDIEN MuknpoM, an Arab, Egyptian, or fubject of 
the Turkifh empire; who is thought to have been one of thofe difpatched to afüiít 
the Mahommedan Princes of India, and the Zamorin, againft the Portuguefe ; and 
to have, during his ftay in India, compofed this hiftorical account (which I have 
tranflated into Engi/b ) of the warfare in which he bore a part, preceded by (what 
by many will be confidered as the moft interefting part of his work) a defcription 
of the manners and cuftoms of the natives of Malabar at the period of his vifit to it 
more than two centuries ago; relative to both which articles, I fhall here infert 
fome of the information acquired by this Mahommedan author, whofe relation 
terminates with the year 987 of the Hejira, anfwering to the year of our Lord 

I 579-80. | 
XI. This author begins with nearly the fame account of the converfion of Sher- 
manoo Permaloo (whofe real or proper name, or rather the epithet beftowed on his 
ftation, this muffulman mentions to have been Shukerwutty, or Chuckerwutty) as 
has been already noticed from the Kerul Oodputtee, with this addition, that it was 
effected by a company of Dervifes from Arabia, who, touching at Crungloor, or 
Cranganore, (then the feat of government in Malabar,) on their voyage to vifit 
the Footfep of Adam *, on that mountain in Ceylon which mariners diftinguith by 
the 


* This Footftep of Adam is, under the name of Sreepud, or the * Holy Foot,” equally reverenced and reforted to 
by 
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the name of Adam's Peak; and thefe pilgrims imparting, on that occafion, to the 
Permal, or Permaloo, the then recent miracle of Maommed' s having divided the 
Moon, the Viceroy was fo affected by this inftance of fupernatural power, and fo 
captivated by the fervid reprefentation of thefe enthufiafts, that he determined to 
abandon all for the fake of proceeding with them into Arabia, to have an oppor- 
tunity of converfing with the Prophet, who was ftill alive, and had not even then 
fled from Mecca; for after fojourning fome time with the Prophet in Arabia; 
Chuckerwutty (whom Mahommed had dignified with the title of Su/taun Tawe ul 
Herid) is mentioned in ZEIRREDDIEN’s book to have died on his return, on the 
firít day of the firft year of the Hejira, anfwering to the 16th of July, of the year 
of our Lord 622, after, however, addrefling recommendatory letters to the chiefs in 
Malabar in favour of fundry of his Muffulman brethren, who were thereby enabled 
to conftruct the firft mofque or temple of their new faith in that country as early as 
the 21ft year of the Hejira, or A. D. 642. 

XII, But although ZzinREDDIEN (the author I am now quoting) deemed it fit 
to allow a. place in his. work to the traditions that he found thus locally to obtain, 
he fairly avows his own difbelief in them; more efpecially as to what relafes to the 
fuppofed converfion of Shermanoo Permaloo *, and his journey to vifit the Prophet 
in Arabia; fubjoining alfo his own opinion, that the Muflulman religion did not 
acquire any footing, either permanent or extenfive, in Malabar till towards the 
latter end of the fecond century of the Mabommedan æra, 

t XIII. ZE1RREDDIEN next enters into fome deícription of the exifting man- 
ners of the Malabarians as he found them; after premifing that.the Malabar country 
was then divided into a number of more or lefs extenfive independencies ;. in which 


by the Hindus, as appears by the relation of a journey made to vifit it by a Fakcer of this laft mentioned perfuafion, . 
called Praun.Poory, now living at Benares, who has alfo travelled as far north as to My/cow; and has from memoty 
(fince he is difabled from writing, by being of the tribe of Oordhbahu, or whofe arms and hands remain conftantly in a: 
fixed pofition above their heads) afforded me an opportunity of caufing to be committed 'to writing, an interefting ac- 
count of his various travels throughout India, as well as into other parts of Afia; and on the fubje& of thefe ITindu 
Fakeers’ propenfity to travelling, I may here add, that I faw a few months ago at-Benares, one of them who had tra- 
velled as far as Pekin, which he defcribed under the name of Pechin; and had pafles from the Chinefe government 
in his poffefion. He mentioned the name of a temple of Hindu adoration as being fituated in Pekin. 

* From this improbability, joined to the unlikely accounts delivered by the Hindus themfelves, as to the departure of 
their chief governor, it may not perhaps be deemed too uncharitable, to fufpe&t that SAermanoo difappeared like Roe 
mulus in a ftorm, as being, perhaps, found inconvenient to the new fituation of independence that the Malabar 
Princes admit to have, on this oceafion, either affumed, or been promoted to. th 

cre: 
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there were chieftains, commanding from one to two and three hundred, and up to 
a thoufand, and to five, ten, and thirty thoufand; and even (which is perhaps an 
undue amplification) to a lack of men, and upwards ; and defcribing that in fome 
of thefe countries there were at the fame time two Hakims, or rulers; in others 
three, and in fome even more; having diftinct bodies of men attached to them 
re{pectively ; whence hatred and warfare were, he obferves, fometimes generated 
between them, which never, however, terminated in any entire feparation between 
the parties; and adding, that at that time the three greateft powers were the 
Colaftrian Rajah to the north, the Samoory or Zamorin in the centre ; and farther 
fouth a Prince who ruled from the town of Kolum, or Coulim, to Cape Comorin, 
comprehending the ftates now held by the Rajah of Travancore. 

XIV. The author next proceeds to an enumeration of what he confidered as the 
chief peculiarities in the manners of the Malabarians, from which I fhall literally 
tranfcribe, into the body of this narrative, the following particulars from the tran- 
flation of ZEIRREDDIEN’s original work; fubjoining in notes fuch particulars as my 
own epquiries, or other information, may tend to corroborate, define, or illuftrate, 
in refpe& to fome of the circumftances he has related. 

1ft. * If their ruler be flain in war, his army become quite defperate, and will 
« fo violently attack and prefs upon their faid deceafed ruler's enemy, and upon 
** the troops of the latter, and fo obftinately perfevere in forcing their way into 
* his country, and to ruin it, that either they will completely in this way affe& 
** their revenge, or continue their efforts till none of them furvive ; and therefore 
* the killing of a ruler is greatly dreaded, and never commanded ; and this is a 
** very ancient cuftom of theirs, which in modern times has, however, fallen with 
** the majority in difuetude. 

2d. ** The rulers of Malabar are of two claffes or parties, one of which acts in 
** fupport of the Samoory Rajah, whilft the other party acts in concert with the 
** Hakim of Cochin; which is the general fyftem, and only deviated from occafion- 
** ally from particular caufes ; but as foon as thefe ceafe to operate, the party na- 
* turally returns again to the ancient ufage. Thefe leaders are never guilty of 
* backwardnefs or failure in war, but will fix a day to fight on, and punctually 
* adhere thereto ; nor will they commit treachery in the conduct of it. | 

3d. ** On the death of any principal or fuperior perfon among them, fuch as fa- 
s ther, mother, and elder brother, in the caft of Brábmen:, (whilft among carpen- 
** ters, and the lower cafts, the fuperiors and principal perfons are the mother and . 

4 mother» 
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st mother’s brother, or one’s own elder brother, as among the Nzyrs,) when any 
* one dies of the defcription of a fuperior, as above mentioned, his furviving rela- 
** tive is to remain apart for a twelvemonth ; during which time he is not to co- 
habit with his wife, or to eat the flefh of animals, or to chew the beetle leaf, or 
* cut the hair of his head, or his nails: nor can any deviation be admitted from 
* this practice, which is reckoned for the good of the defun&. 
4th. * It is certain that among the body of Nayrs, and their relatives, the 

* right of fucceffion and inheritance vefts in the brother of the mother, or goes 
‘¢ otherwife to the fifter’s fon, or to fome of the maternal relations; for the fon is 
** not to obtain the property, country, or fucceffion of the father ; which cuftom 
* hath for a long time prevailed ; and I (the author) fay, that among the Mo/lems 
** of Cannanore they do not bequeath or give their heritage to their fons, which is 
* alfo the rule with the inhabitants in that vicinity, notwithftanding that thefe 
** faid perfons, who do thus exclude their fons, be well read in the Koran, and have 
& imbibed its precepts, and are men of ftudy and piety *. However, among the 
* Brábmens, goldímiths, carpenters, and iron-fmiths, and Jeers, or lower orders of 
** hufbandmen, and fifhermen, &c. the fon does fucceed to the rights and property 
“ of the father ; and marriage is practifed among thefe cafts. 

sth.. ** But the Nayrs practife not marriage, except as far as may be implied from 
** their tying a thread round the neck of the woman at the firft occafion; where- 
** fore the acts and practical maxims of this fe& are fuited to their condition, and 
** they look upon the exiftence or non-exiftence of the matrimonial contract as 
** equally indifferent. 

6th. ** Among the Brdbmens, where there are more brothers than one, only 
** their elder, or the oldeft of all of them, will marry, provided he have had, or be 
** likely to have, male ifue ; but thefe brothers who thus maintain celibacy, do 
** neverthelefs cohabit with Nayr women, without marriage, in the way of the ` 
** Nayrs; and if, through fuch intercourfe, a fon fhould be born, they will not 
* make fuch child their heir. But when it becomes known that the elder mar- 
** ried brother (in a family of Brdbmens) will not have a fon, then another of the 
** brothers enters into the ftate of matrimony. 


A 
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* I have, however, reafon to believe, that this rule and cuftom is now wearing out among the Mapillas, or Malabar 
Mahommedans ; continuing, however; to be ftill more particularly obferved at Cannanore and Tellicherry : but, even 
in this lat mentioned place, I was informed by KAn1AT Moosa, a principal merchant of this fect, that it is evaded 
by fathers dividing among their fons much of their property during their life-time. i 

7th, 
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7th. * Among the Nayrs it is the cuftom for one Nayr woman to have attached. 
to her two males, or four, or perhaps more * ; and among thefe a diftribution 
of time is made fo as to afford to each one night, in like manner as a fimilar 
diftribution of time is made among the true believers of Malabar for cohabiting 
with their wives; and it but rarely happens that enmity and jealoufy break 


out among them on this account. 
Sth. ** The lower caíts, fuch as carpenters, iron-fmiths, and others, have fallen 


into the imitation of their fuperiors, the Nayrs, with this difference, however, 
that the joint concern in a female is, among thefe laft, limited to the brethren 
and male relations by blood +, to the end that no alienation may take place in 
the courfe of the fucceffion and the right of inheritance. 

oth. ** Among the Nayrs the whole body is kept uncovered, except a little 
about the middle. 'Fhey make no difference in male or female attire; and 
among their kings and lords, none of them think of fhrouding their women from 
the fight of all mankind; though among the Brá£men: this modefty and deco- 
rum are attended to. 

roth. ** Among the Nayrs, they drefs out and dn their women with jewels 
and fine apparel, and bring them out into large companies, to have them feen 
and admired by all the world. 


* This defcription ought, I believe, to be underftood of the Nayrs inhabiting the more fouthern parts of Malabar, 


from the Toorecherie, or Cotta river, to Cape Comorin ; for to the northward of the faid river the Nayr women are 
faid to be prohibited from having more than one male connection at a time; for failure in which the is liable to.char* 
tifement; without, however, incurring lofs of caft, unlefs the paramour be of a lower tribe than her own. 


T “ Alone in lewdnefs, riotous and free, ` 
** No fpoufal rights withhold, and no degree ; 
* In unendear'd embraces free they blend, 
** Yet but the hufband’s kindred may aícend, 
« The nuptial couch. Alas! too bleft, they know 
** Nor jealoufy’s fufpenfe, nor burning woe; 
s The bitter drops which oft from dear affection flow." MickrL£2's Camorns, Book vit. 


This cuftom prevails among the five low cafts of Teer; of Agaree, or carpenters; Muzalie, or brafs-founders ; Tattam, 
or gold-ímiths ; and Kollen Perimcollen, or black-fmiths; who live promifcuoufly with one or more women: and 
fometimes two, three, four, or more brothers cohabit with one woman. The child, or children, who are the off- 
{pring of this conne&tion, inherit the property of the whole fraternity ; and whenever the female of the houfe is en 
gaged with either of the brethren, his knife is faid to be hung up at the door of the apartment as a fignal of its being 
occupied. It is, however, but juftice to add, that this cuftom is faid to be local, and practifed only in a few of the 
fouthern diftricts ; and even among thefe five cafts there is no prohibition me any man's keeping for himfelf, 
cither one or as many women as he can maintain, 
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vith “ Among the Malabars, priority in age ftamps fuperiority and rule, 
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were the difference only of a moment; and, notwithítanding that fuch party 
may be a fool, or blind, or aged, or otherwife, the rulerfhip devolves to the | 
fifter's children ; nor has it ever been heard that any one put to death his elder 
with a view of fooner attaining to dominion *. 

12th. “ In cafe the line of defcent and fucceffion become extin@ among them, 
or be in danger of becoming fo, they do then bring an alien, (whether an adult 
or minor,) and him they conftitute the inheritor, as the fubftitute for a fon, or 
for a brother, or for a fifter’s fon; nor will any future difference be made be- 
tween fuch adopted and a real heir; which cuftom is current and obferved 
among all the infidels of Malabar, whether Rajahs or Shopkeepers, from the 
higheft to the loweft; fo that the line of defcent becomes not extinct +. 

13th. ** They have, moreover, fubjected themfelves to a multitude of incon- 
veniencies, or difficult obfervances, which they do, neverthelefs, ftedfaftly ad- 
here to; as, for inftance, they have arranged and limited the fitnefs of things 
as refpectively applicable to the higher, middle, and lower ranks, in fuch man- 
ner, that if a perfon of the higher, and one of the lower, happen to meet, or 
rather to approach each other, the proper diftance to be obferved between them 
is known and defined ; and if this diftance be encroached upon, he of the higher 
caft muft bathe; nor can he lawfully touch food before undergoing this purifi- 
cation ; or if he do, he falls from his dignity, to which he cannot be raifed 
again; nor has he any other refource than to betake himfelf to flight, and, for- 
faking his abode, to proceed where his fituation is unknown ; and fhould he not 
thus flee, the ruler of the country is to apprehend him, and fhall fell him to 
fome mean perfon, fhould even the party incurring this difgrace be a child or a 
woman ; or otherwife he may refort to the Moflems, and poffefs the J//am 1, or 
elfe become a Fogui, or a Fringy, i. e. a Chriffian. 


14th, 


* Thus in the Zamorins’ families, and in that of the Rajahs of Paulghaut, there are from fifty to an hundred or 


more males of the fame blood, i. e. defcended from females of the Rajah's family, who are all entitled to, and do ac- 


cordingly rife to, the chief rule, agreeably to their feniority in point of birth, without any other right or title of pre- 
cedence. 


+ This is in general true: but there lately occurred an inftance to the contrary, whereby the Rauje or Lordthip of 


Vittulnaad has efcheated to the Company. With refpeét to the provifion occafionally made againft fuch extinétions of 
families, it is very true that the Rajahs make it a practice, in cafe of any impending danger of this kind, to procure 
fome males and females (though of the latter more than of the former) to keep up the regal line. 

$ This is one of the reafons affigned to me by a Rajah of the Zamoria family, for the number of Mapilla Muffulmans 


being 
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14th. < In like manner it is prohibited for thofe of a lower degree to drefs. 
** food for a higher ; and if any one partake of fuch a meal, he mutt fall from his: 


** rank. 

15th. ** Thofe who are entitled to wear the Zuzaar, or Brdbmenical thread, are 
** fuperior to, and more noble than, all the claffes of the Infidels of Malabar ; and 
** among thefe Zunaar wearers there are alfo the higher, middle, and lower. Of 
* the firft are the Brábmens, who are above all others the moft refpectable ; and: 
* thefe alfo have among themfelves the fame diftinctions of firft, fecond, and third 
** degrees. 

16th. ** The Nayrs of Malabar follow the martial profeffion *, and exceed both 
** in numbers and dignity, having fundry degrees among themfelves ; and inferior 
* to them in caft are the 7eers, whofe practice it is to climb up. the cocoa-nut 
** trees, and to bring down the fruit, and to extract the intoxicating juice thereof, 
** called /oddy; and below thefe Teers are the carpenters, fmiths, goldfmiths, fifher- 
** men, &c. and under thefe again, in refpe& of degree, are the Poleres, or Polars, 
« (i. e. ploughmen,) and thofe of other bafe cafts, engaged in the manual part 
** of hufbandry ; and among whom alfo are other fubordinate degrees of difinc- 
* tion t. 


being now greater in the Calicut diftricts than the Hindus and Nayrs; namely, the nicety of their obfervances, and. 
facility of lofing caft ; which drives the parties, from neceffity, into the pale ef Jfanafm. The fame Rajah menti- 
tioned, on this occafion, the cuftom of the Namboory Bráhmens, who thus difpofed of their own women, without 
incurring any difparagement of caf, to the Mapillas; which rule holds alfo good in refpe& to other females, as in- 
timated in the firft note page 818, and in the fequel of ZzrRREDDIEN’s text. 
* Poliar the labouring lower clans are named ; 

By the proud Nayrs the noble rank is claimed ; 

The toils of culture and of art they {corn : 

The fhining faulchion brandifh'd in the right, 

Their left arm wields the target in the fight. CAMozxs, Book vii. 
Thefe lines, and efpecially the two laft, contain a good defcription of a Nayr, who walks along, holding up his naked 
fword with the fame kind of unconcern, as travellers in other countries carry in their hands a cane or walking-flaff. 
l have obferved others of them have it faftened to their back, the hilt being ftuck in their waiftband, and the blade 
rifing up, and glittering between the fhoulders. It muft not, however, be inferred, that all the Nayrs betake thcm- 
fclves, at prefent, to the martial profeffion ; for, according to the information collected for me with mùch care on 
the cuftoms of that country by the late Lieutenant Mac Lean (who was Malabar tranjiator to the commiffion of 
which I was a member), there are fuppofed to be thirty diftin& claffes of this general tribe; many of whom do now 
apply to the peaceable arts of hufbandry, penmanfhip and account, weaving, carpenter's work, pottery, oil making, 
and the like; though formerly they arc all faid to have been liable to be called upon by their refpective fovereigns to 
perform military fervice, 

+ For a farther account of thefe cafts, fee note page 911, and fecond note page 818, 


17th. 
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17th. * If a ftone light from a Polere on a woman of a fuperior rank on a parti- 
** cular night, which is marked out for this in the year, then that woman muft be 
s excluded from her rank; and although fhe hall not have feen the faid man, nor 
< been touched by him, yet ftill her lord fhall make a conveyance of her by fale; 
or the fhall become a Moffem, or a Chriftian, or a female Yogui; and this cuftom 
is general *. 

18. ** In cafes of fornication (or what is locally deemed the illicit intercourfe 
* between the fexes), if the parties differ much in degree, the higher lofes his or 
* her rank ; nor has he or fhe any other refource than the one above-mentioned : 
* yet, if a Brábmen fornicate with a Nayr woman, he fhall not thereby lofe his 
caft; there being between thofe two old tribes that anciently eftablifhed connec- 
tion which hath been already noticed. 

19th. ** Such are the painful obfervances which they have entailed on them- 
felves, through their own ignorance and want of knowledge, which God Al- 
mighty hath, however, in his mercy, rendered the means of encreafing the 
number of the faithful +.” 

XV. Our Mabommedat author then proceeds to mention, that the towns built 
along the coaft of Malabar owed their origin to, and were principally conftructed 
by, the Mahommedan traders T, who, though not then amounting to a tithe of the 
general population, were much courted by the feveral Rajahs, and more efpecially 
by the Zamorin, to frequent his port of Calicut, on account of the duty of ten per 
cent. that was levied on their trade. 

XVI. The arrival of the fleets of the Portuguefe, the firít under Va/co de Gama, 
in the go4th year of the Higeree, (correfponding with the year of our Lord 1498,) 
and of that conducted by Cabral, a few years thereafter, with the negociations, 
jealoufies, and wars that enfued thereon, are next related by our author, in a 
manner eafily enough reconcileable to the accounts of the fame tranfactions already 
publifhed throughout Europe. He afcribes the Europeans reforting to India, to 
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* I have allowed this paragraph of ZgiaRzDDixN's text to ftand inferted in the order of his own enumeration, 
becaufe it is connected with the one that follows; though the cuftom it refers to feems fo unreafonable, that, as I 
never had occafion to hear it corroborated by the report of the natives, I cannot vouch for its being well founded. 

+ In the manner adverted to in the fecond note page 819. And here clofes, for the prefent, the literal'extract I 
have made from Ze1xREDDIEN's performance, which, for diftinétion fake, I have marked with inverted commas. 

t The principally current Malabar æra is ftated in the account afcribed to the Bifhop of Verapoli (as already quoted 
in the note page 809) to have been fixed from the building of the city of Coulum, (by us called Quiloan,) about 
twenty-four cadums (Malabar leagues) or eighty Britifh miles, fouth of Cochin. It was formerly very famous as the 
emporium of the coaft, and founded in the 825tb year of the Chriftian aera. : 
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their defire to purchafe pepper and ginger. Nor does he feek to conceal that, be- 
tween them and the Mahommedan traders, a commercial jealoufy immediately {prang 
up, which proved the caufe of all the bitter wars that were afterwards carried on, 
by fea and land, by the Zamorins and Mahommedans on the one part; and the Ra- 
jah of Cochin (to whofe port the Portuguefe had failed, on their breach with the 
former Prince) and his European allies on the other; the former being afterwards 
reinforced from the Arabian Gulph by a large fleet fitted out under the command 
of Ameer Hofaine, an officer in the fervice of Kaunis al Gbowry, the then reigning 
Sultaun of Egypt; but thefe armaments failed of their object ; and the Ghowry 
Prince was foon afterwards himfelf fubdued by Se/im, the Turkifh Emperor: and 
of the treatment which the Mahommedan traders continued, in the mean time, to 
experience from the Portugue/e, the follow defcription is literally taken from the 
-tranflation of NIZAMEDDIEN’s Treatife. 

1ít. ** The believers of Malabar were eftablifhed in the moft defirable and 
** happy manner, by reafon of the inconfiderable degree of oppreffion experienced 
** from the rulers, who were acquainted with the ancient cuftoms, and were kind 
** to, and protectors of, the Muffulmans ; and the fubjects lived fatisfied and con- 
*«* tented; but finned fo, that God turned from them, and did therefore command the 
** Europeans of Portugal, who oppreffed and diftrefled the Mahommedan commu- 
** nity by the commiffion of unlimited enormities, fuch as beating and deriding 
** them; and finking and ftranding their fhips; and {pitting in their faces, and on 
* their bodies; and prohibiting them from performing voyages, particularly that 
* to Mecca ; and plundering their property, and burning their countries and tem- 
** ples; and making prizes of their fhips ; and kicking and trampling on their (the 
** believers) books, and throwing them into the flames. They alfo endeavoured 
** to make converts to their own religion ; and enjoined churches of their own faith 
** to be confecrated; tempting people, for thefe objects, with offers of money: 
and they dreffed out their own women in the fineft ornaments and apparel, in 
order thereby to deceive and allure the women of the believers. "They did alío 
* put Haj?';, and other Muflulmans, to a variety of cruel deaths ; and they reviled 
** and abufed with unworthy epithets the Prophet of God; and confined the Ma- 
** hommedans, and loaded them with heavy irons, carrying them about to fale, 
** from fhop to fhop, as flaves; enhancing their ill ufage on thefe occafions, in 
s order to extort the larger fum for their releafe. They confined them alfo in 


** dark, noifome and hedious dungeons; and ufed to beat them with flippers ;. tor- 
“ turing 
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turing them alfo with fire; and felling fome into, and retaining others, in 
their fervitude as their flaves. On fome they impofed the fevereft tafks, with- 
out admitting of the fmalleft relief or exemption. Others they tranfported into 
Guzerat, and into the Concan, and towards Arabia, being places which they 


 themfelves ufed to frequent, in the view either of fettling or fojourning therein, 


or of capturing veffels. In this way they accumulated great wealth and property, 
making captives alío of women of rank, whom they kept in their houfes till Eu- 
ropean iffue was procured from them. Thefe Portuguefe did in this manner alfo 
feize on many Seyyuds, learned and principal men, whom they retained in confine- 
ment till they put them to death ; thus prejudicing and diftreffing the Muffulmans 
in a thoufand ways ; fo as that I have not a tongue to tell or defcribe all the mif- 
chiefs and mortifications attendant on fuch a fcene of evil. 

ad. ** After this they exerted their utmoft efforts (which they had, indeed, 
from firft to laft) to bring the Muffulmans within the pale of their religion; 
and they made at length peace with them for a confideration to be paid to them 
of ten in the hundred. 

3d. ** The Mahommedans refiding principally on the fea coafts, it was cufto- 
mary for the newly arrived Europeans: (who ufed to refort annually to India at 
the appointed feafons) deridingly to afk the perfons fettled of their nation at the 
fea-ports, whether, and why, they (thefe fettled Portuguefe) had not yet done 
away the appearance of thefe people the Mu/fudmans? reviling thereon their 
own chiefs for not abolifhing the Mahommedan religion ; in the profecution of 
which view the. heads of the Portuguefe defired the Hakim of Cochin to expel 
the Muffulmans from his city, promifing thereon to prove themfelves the means 
of his reaping double the profit which accrued to him from their traffick ; but 
the Hakim of Cochin anfwered, * Thefe are my fubjects from days of-old ; and ' 
it is they who have erected my city; fo that it is not poffible for me to expel 
them.’ "' 

XVII. The war thus continued till the Porzuguefe, who had been originally 


permitted to con(truc& forts at Cochin and Cannanore, obliged the Zamori to ad- 
mit of their erecting one alfo at Calicut. 


XVIII. They had alfo made themíelves mafters of Goa from the Adel Sabi 


dynafty of the Bejapoor Kings in Decan ; nor could any of the fhips of the Ma- 
hommedans fail in fafety to either gulph, without being furnifhed with Cérzfsan 


paff. 


XIX. 
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XIX. In the He ejira year 931, anfwering to AZ: 1524-5, the Mahommedans 
appear by ZEIRREDDIEN'S narrative, to have (countenanced, no doubt, and proba- 
bly actively affifted by.their friend the Zamorin) been engaged in a barbarous war, 
or attack, on the Fews.of Crasganore, many of whom our author acknowledges 
their having put to death without mercy; burning and deftroying, at the fame 
time, their houfes and fynagogues, from which devaftation they returned, and. 
enabled their great protector, the Zamorin, to expel, in the courfe of the following 
year, the Portuguefe from Calicut. 

. XX. But the latter fhortly afterwards re-eftablithed themfelves in the vicinity of 
that capital, and were even permitted to build a fort within a few miles of it, at a 
place called Ssaliaut, of which they are related to have retained poffeftion for upwards 
of thirty years, and till in or about the year 1571, they were, after a long fiege, 
compelled to capitulate ; whereupon the Zamorin is ftated by NizAMEDDIEN to 
have fo completely demolifhed their fortrefs, as not to leave one ftone of it ftanding 
on another. 

XXI. The Portuguefe proved, however, more permanently fuecefsful in an ace 
quifition they made in the province or (at that time) kingdom of Guzerat; where, 
according to my author, they, in the year 943, or A.D. 1536-7, obtained from Be: 
Bader Shab, its monarch, (whom they are charged by ZEIRREDDIEN with having 
afterwards flain,) the ceffion of the fortrefs of Diu, of which they {till retain poffeffion. 

XXII. The author, ZEIRREDDIEN, places within the following year the Portu- 
guefe building a fort at Cranganore, and their fuccefsful refiftance at Diu, to. an 
expedition fitted out againft them from Egypt, by command of the Ottoman Em- 
peror $2/yman, whofe bafha, or commander, is reprefented to have retired in a dif- 
creditable manner from the conteft. 

XXIII. This author places fubíequent to the Hejira year 963, A.D. 1556, a dif- 
ference that enfued between the Portuguefe and 444 Rajah *, the Mahommedan 
chief of Cannanore ; and to whom belonged alfo the Laccadivian Iflands, which on 
this occafion, ZEIRREDDIEN charges the Chriítians with having barbaroufly ra- 
vaged ; and towards the clofe of his hiftorical detail, he inferts the following notice 





* The head of this principality of Cannanore (of which a female, known by the name of the Beeby, is the prefent 
seprefentative) is alfo called Ali Rajah, which, in the Malabar tongue, may be interpreted ** Lord of the Sea;” a 
diftin&tion affe&ed (as I have heard) from this family’s having long poffeffed the Laccadives, whence they have occa- 
fionally invaded the Maldives; the Jad/ia, or monarch, of which is faid to be to this day jealous of them on that ac- 


count, 
of 
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** leave unto all that will go a roving, liberally to go; in fuch wife that all along 
* that -coaft there is fuch a number of thieves, that there. is no failing in thofe 
* feas, but with great fhips, and very well armed ; or elfe they muft go in compa- 
* ny with the army of the Portugals." 

XXVI. Upon the decline of the Portuguefe power, the Dutch, eftablifhing them- 
felves on the Malabar coaít, took from the former the fortrefíes of Cannanore and 
Cochin: and about the fame period, or as early as 1664, the Eng/jb Eaff-India 
Company appear, by the records at Tellicherry, to have begun to traffick in the Za- 
morin’s dominions, in the fouthern diftri&s of Malabar, as well as to have obtained, 
in 1708, in the northern parts of the fame coaít, a grant of the fort of Tellicherry, 
from the Colaffry, or Cherical Rajah, the limits of which they foon extended on 
the fouth fide, by the fuccefsful termination of a warfare, which they had in 1719 
with the Corngotte Nayr, who alfo agreed that they fhould enjoy the exclufive 
trade of pepper duty free within his country ; an acquifition which was followed 
in 1722, by their obtaining a fimilar exclufive privilege (with a refervation in fa- 
vour of the Dutch trade alone) throughout the more extenfive country of Cherical : 
and in 1725 they concluded a peace with the Rajah of the diftri& of Cartinad ; by 
which they became entitled to the pre-emption of all the pepper and cardamums 
it produced ; acquiring alfo fimilar exclufive privileges in Cottiote in 1759 : and 
in this manner fo rapid appears to have been the extenfion of the power and influ- 
ence of the Britifh Nation on that part of the coaft, that in 1727 the Company's 
fervants at Tellicherry mediated a peace between the Kings of Canara and Co- 
laftria, under which circumftances they added, in 1734-5, the ifland of Dermapa- 
tam, and the fort of Madacara, to their poffeffions, together with the entire laft 
mentioned ifland in the year 1749, with power to adminifter juftice therein, on 
the fame footing as at Tellicherry : and they appear, in fhort, to have been from 
this period courted, refpected, and feared, by all the Rajahs and Chiefs within the 
limits of the ancient Colaftrian kingdom, with which their good intelligence fuf- 
fered, however, a temporary interruption, in confequence of the Company's Go- 
vernment having, in 1751, entered into a treaty with the Canarefe King of Bed- 
nore; whereby, for the confideration of a factory at Onore, and a freedom of 
trade in his dominions, they agreed to affift him in the profecution of that Prince's 
then meditated continuation of hoftilities againft the country of Colaftria : but the 
former harmony was again eftablifhed in 1757, when a new treaty of mutual de- 
fence was concluded between the company and the Rajah of Cherical; and fuch 

appears 
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appears to have been in general the progrefs of the Britith influence, that the Ezg- 
lih Eaft-India Company became every where entitled to fuperior or exclufive ad- 
vantages in purchafing the valuable products of the country, viz. pepper, carda- 
mums, and fandal-wood; and at laft obtained, in 1761, from the Rajah of 
Cherical, the further-important privilege of collecting for their own behalf, the 
‘ cuftom-houfe duties and tolls within their own territories, for the moderate con- 
fideration of a fixed quit-rent of 21,000 filver fanams, or 42,000 rupees per annum, 
to be paid to his government: in addition to all which, he and the other Rajahs 
had by this time fucceffively yielded up their right to all wrecks or ftranding of 
the Company's veffels or property; an article which, with the cuftoms on mer- 
chandize, conftituted two of the moft inherent and acknowledged rights of the Ma- 
labar Princes at that period. 

XXVII. For otherwife thofe Rajahs' rights in general did not then extend to 
the exaction of any regular, fettled, or fixed revenue from their fubjects, .the ori- 
ginal conftitution of their government only entitling them to call on their vaffals, 
the Brábmen and Nayr landholders, for military fervice: but, although this ge- 
neral exemption from any land-tax is ftated to have thus univerfally prevailed, in 
the early times of the Rajahs’ governments, it is, however, allowed, that they 
were occafionally fubje& to fome contribution for the extraordinary exigencies of 
defence againft the invafion of foreign enemies, fuch as the Canarefe and Portu- 
guefe: and in Cherical, and alfo in the Samoory’s dominions, the cuftom was at 
length introduced, or, perhaps, rather continued, from the earlieft period, (as inti- 
mated in Section VI.) of the Rajahs’ levying from the lands (excepting, perhaps, 
thofe appertaining to the temples) a fettled revenue or income, in money or kind, 
equal to one fifth of the produce : and the Rajahs held alfo large domains of their 
ewn, which, with the cuftoms on trade, and mint duties, might have been fuf. 
ficient for the maintenance of their ordinary ftate ; more efpecially as, in addition 
to thefe rights, they, under the head of Poore/bandrum, exacted from the Mapillas 
(i.e. the defcendants of the Muffulmans*) a fhare of the eftates of all deceafed perfons; 

| whilft, 


* Of the term Mahapilla, or Mapilla, I have heard many derivations ; one of which was given me by a Cauzy of 
their own tribe, who fcrupled not (whether jocularly, or otherwife, I cannot determine) to combine it of the two 
Hindvee words Muh, mother, and Pilla, a puppy; intimating, that it was a term of reproach fixed on them by the 
Hindoos, who certainly rate them below all their own creditable eafls, and put them on a footing with the Cériftiuns 
and Jews; to the former of whom (if not to both) they apply the fame name: and thus the Chriftians of St. Thomas 


are diftinguithed by the name of the Syrian Mapillas: but I rather confide in the more reafonable derivation I obtained 
through 
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whilft, under the donation of Cheradayam, they derived a confiderable cafual, 
though conftant, revenue from the fines levied on crimes and offences ; as well as 
from another article, called Cóungadum, or protection money, received from the 
{upport and countenance granted by one Rajah to the fubjects of another; and from 
the efcheats of the eftates of thofe of their Hindu fubjects who died without heirs ; 
and from Zalapanam, (which was a kind of poll-tax;) and from the prefents made 
by their fubje&s on the two annual feftival days of Onam and Visuoo ; and other 
certain annual offerings ; together with a few profeffional taxes paid by diftillers, 
weavers, and &fhermen, among the lower cafts: befides all which, they claimed, 
as royakies, all gold ore *, and all elephants, and the teeth of that animal; and all 
game, together with cardamum and Sagwan, or teek trees, and bamboos, and ho- 
ney, and wax, and the hides of tigers, and the fins of all fharks caught, (forming a 
confiderable.article of trade,) and the’ wreck (as above fpecified) of all veffels 
ftranded on their coafts. 

XXVIII. The Chiefs who (under the denomination of the Rajahs, with the ex- 
ception of a few independent Nayr landholders) have thus, for fo long a fucceffion 
of centuries, governed Malabar, are moftly of the Ké4efrie, or fecond tribe of Hin- 
dus; but the Céerscal and Samoory (who were the two principal families in point 
of extent of dominions) are of the Samunt or Erary. (i. e. cowherd) caft ; as is alfo 
the Rajah of Travancore, who is a branch of the original Colafrian or Cberical 
family: And the mode of fucceffion that has time out of mind been eftablifhed 
among thefe Princes (which I the rather add here, as ZRIRREDDIEN has not other- 
wife than by inference touched at all on this part of the general fubject) is not, as 
in the reft of India, in favour of their own fons and children, but (as noticed by 
ZEIRREDDIEN in refpect to the Nayrs j) of their brethren in the female line, and 
of the fons of their fifters, who do not marry according to the ufually received 
fenfe of that term in other parts of the world, but form connections of a longer or 
Íhorter duration, according to the choice of the parties, for the moft part with Ma- 


through Lieut. Mac Lean’s refearches, viz. that the term is indeed compounded of Maha, or Mahai, and Pillu, 
though not in the aforefaid Cauzy's offenfive fenfe, but as a denomination applied to the firft ftrangers who fettled in 
Malabar, by reafon ef their being fuppofed to come from Mocha, which in Malabar is called Mahai; whiltt Pilla is 
alfo another Malabar word for a child, or orphan; and from thefe two words the Mapillas are faid to take their name 
of “ Children or Natives (or perhaps Outcafts) of Mahai, or Mocha.” 

æ Gold duft is found in a hill called Nellampoor Mella, in the talook of Ernaar or Ernaad. 


labar 
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Yabar Brábmens, (called Namboories *,) and who differ effentially from others of 
that caít throughout the reft of India, by whom are thus propagated the heirs to all 
the Malabar principalities, without, however, the reputed fathers having, or pre- 
tending to, any paternal claim to the children of thefe tranfitory engagements, 
who, divided under each Rajahfhip into diftin& branches, called Quilon, or Kol- 
gum, or Kollum, i. e. families or palaces, fucceed (as has been already intimated) 
to the chief Rajahfhip, or fupreme rule, by feniority; whilft the next fenior, or 
heir-apparent, is ftiled the firft; and the others, or the heirs in expectancy, are 
{as for inftance, ‘in the Samoory’s family) diftinguifhed by the titles of the fecond, 
third, fourth, or fifth Rajahs ; as far down as which they are called general Ra- 
jabs; and being deemed more eípecially to belong to the ítate, form a kind of 
permanent council to the Zamorin; whilft all thofe males of the family who are 
more than five removes from the fenior, or Zamorinfhip, continue to be diftine 
guithed as firft, fecond, or third Rajah of fuch a Kolgum or palace, (meaning the 
houfe or branch of the family they were born in,) and rife thus, as it were, in their 
own corps, till, by reaching within four or five of the head, they become heirs 
general: and as from this mode ‘of fucceffion the chief Rajah is generally fuperane 
nuated, either the heir-apparent, or one of the younger Rajahs, is often vefted, 
under the title of Regent, with the active part of the adminiftration. 

, XXIX. In this manner did the Zamorins’ family, in particular, and the other 
Raj ahs of Malabar in general, continue to carry on their goverment till the year 
1766, when HypER ALI Kuan made the defcent on, and conqueft of, their 
country f ; of the manner and immediate confequences of which, as far as regards 
his own houfe, the following defcription was given to me by the prefent Samoory 
or Zemortn. | 

XXX. “In the Malabar year 941, A.D. 1765-6, Hyper Arı KHAN came 
** with an army of fifty thoufand men into Mulyalum, or Mullewar, (both terms 


* Namboory, or Namboodire, is faid by fome (according to the explanation furnifhed to me by Lieutenant Mac Lean) 
to be a corruption of Numlie, applicable to thofe whofe privilege it is to attend to and perform the religious fervice in 
the temples; whilft others affert that the name is derived from Nama, and Poogia, or Poogikanna, to invoke, pray, 
or perform religious ceremonies, Nambadie, or Numbidie, a claís of inferior Bréhmens, faid to have become de- 
graded from their anceftor, a Namboorie, having been employed by StignMANOO PrnRMALOO, and the Malabariane, 
to cut off by treachery (which he effected) Cuora, a former percimal, or governor, whom Kissen Rao had fent 
back with an army to fuperfede SHERmAWOO, as intimated in Se&ion VII. And beides thefe, there are above a 
dozen more fubdivifions of the Bréhmenical tribe. 

+ This is to be underftood with the ils of Paulghaut, which Hypza had poffefied himfelf of four or five 


years before, 
£9 | ** meaning 
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* meaning the Malabar country,) and waged war with my maternal uncle; 
** and having defeated him, took poffeffion of his dominion. My uncle fent a 
s vakeel (or ambaffador) to Hyper Arı KHAN, to requeft that his country might 
s be reftored to him, and agreed to pay any tribute which might be fet- 
* tled. Hyder gave a very favourable reception to the ambaflador, but inform- 
* ed him, that, as he could not place entire reliance on his word, he propofed 
** himfelf to depute two perfons, by name Srez Newaus Rao and Mooxut 
** Rao, to the Rajah, to communicate his views; adding, that the Rajah might 
** truft to his honour, and to go to meet him, when he would fettle with him the 
* terms that might be concerted between them. "The vakeel came back with 
«e Hyder’s men to the late Rajah, and informed him of what had paffed ; where- 
** upon the Rajah intimated his apprehenfions of Hyder, whom he fpoke of as a 
** man of a quarrelfome difpofition, and who had difgraced many perfons of high 
** rank, and who would probably be difpofed to inflict fome mark of difgrace upon 
* him alfo; wherefore he (the Rajah) declared, that he would place his reliance 
** not fo much on Hyder, as upon the affurances from his two agents, who, being 
** both Brábmens, he would, on their {wearing by their Brábmenical threads, by the 
æ falgram, (a ftone facred among the Hindus, ) and by their fwords, that he fhould 
** return in fafety, confent to accompany them, to have an interview with Hyder; 
** to all which they agreed; and as Hyder’s army was at Toorthery, the Rajah, my 
** uncle, went with Sree Newaus Rao and Mookut Rao to meet Hyder, who ad- 
** vanced to Coorumnar, where the meeting took place. 
2d. ** During the interview, they converfed about the country: But Hyder foon 
** broke off the conference, by demanding of the Rajah a crore of gold mohurs; 
s upon which the latter affured him, if he were to fell the whole of the Calicut 
** country, he could not get near that fum for it; but that he would deliver the 
** whole of histreafure, and other property, and pay him as much as was in his 
* power: yet Hyder was not fatished with this offer, but caufed the Rajah to be 
** feized, and imprifoned; and fent him under a guard of five hundred horfe, and 
** two thoufand infantry, to the fort of Calicut; and the Rajah was confined in his 
** own houfe without food, and was ftrictly prohibited from performing the ceremo- 
é nies of his religion; and as he thought that Hyder might infli&t fome further dif- 
** grace upon him, either by caufing him to be hanged, or blown from a gun, the 
s Rajah fet fire to the houfe with his own hand, and was confumed in it." 
XXXI. This firft acquifition of Malabar by the late Hyder Ali Kban was pot of 
Jong duration; for the Zamoarin, and other Rajahs, took advantage of his entering 
s into 
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Into war with the Englifb Eaff- India Company in 1768, to reinftate themífe]ves: and 
they maintained poffeffion till 1774, when Hyder, defcending the Ghauts a fecond 
time with an army into the northern parts, and fending another, under Sree Newaus 
Rao through Paulghaut into the Southern divifion, the Princefs of the Samoory’s family 
again fled into Travancore: and Hyder’s direct and immediate government and ad- 
miniftration appear from that period to have permanently pervaded, and become, in 
fome degree, eftàbli(hed, throughout all the fouthern divifion of Malabar. 

XXXII. For fome northern chieftains do not appear to have, on Hyder’s firft or 
fecond conqueft, forfaken their countries, but agreed to become his tributaries ; 
whilft the fouthern diftricts became a prey to almoft conftant diffenfions, arifing 
from the refiftance and troubles which the Rajahs of the Samoory's family never 
difcontinued to excite againft the authority of Hyder’s government, which was un- 
able either effectually to quell thefe continued difturbances, or to punifh, or evem 
to expel, the authors of them ; fo that his officers were at length obliged to pur- 
chafe that quiet which they could not command, by ftipulating, in 1779, with one 
of the reprefentatives of the Samoory’s houfe, to allow him to levy a moderate rate- 
able cefs from the country for his own fupport; the effects of which conciliation 
could, however, hardly have produced any beneficial effects to the parties, or the 
inhabitants, before they were again embroiled by the confequerices of the atfack ori 
and fiege of Tellicherry,-in 1779-80, and of the general war that followed ; during 
which (that is, after the raifing of the fiege in queftion) the Rajahs of the Sameory’s 
houfe took all the part in their power in favour of the Britifh arms, and confider- 
able fuccefles attended their joint efforts in the capture, in 1782, of Calicut, and 
other places: but, by the peace of 1784, the Malabar countries being again given 
up, the fouthern as well as northern Rajahs were left at Tippoo’s mercy, which 
did not, however, prevent fome of the Samoortes from ftill lurking in, and occa- 
fionally exciting alarm and difturbances, throughout the former part of thefe dif- 
tricts; fo that the officers of ''1»Poo's government were obliged, in a like manner 
as their predeceffors under that of his father, to induce this family to a peaceable 
conduct, by beftowing a penfion in Faghire upon Ruver VURMA, one of the moft 
active. of its mémbers; which. might, perhaps, have led to a clofer union between 
the exiled Zamorin and the Myfore government, had not the negociations to that 
end been interrupted. in confequence of a refolution formed by T1ppoo (in the 
combined view of indulging his zeal as a Mabommedan, and of, at the fame time, 
rooting up, as he fondly might imagine, the caufes of that averfion which the 

Malabar 
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Malabar Hindus had hitherto thewn to his govérnment) to attempt the forcible 

converfion of all his Hinds fubjects in Malabar to the Mujfulman faith; for which 

purpofe, after ineffe&ually trying in perfon the effects of perfuafion, in a progrefs 

that he made into that country in April, 1788, he directed his officers of Calicut, 

to begin by feizing on the Brábmen:, and to render them examples to the other 

claffes, by enforcing circumcifion on them, and compelling them to eat beef; and 
accordingly many Brábmens were íeized in or about the month of July, 1788, and 

were thus forcibly deprived of their cafts; whilft others fought for fhelter with 

the Rajahs of the Samoory's family, two or three of whom were then within the 
Calicut diftricts; and T1ppoo’s having himfelf made fimilar conítrained converfions 

of a Rajah of the family of Perepnaad, (one of the fouthern £a/oo£s,) and of T'1- 

CHERA TEROOPAR, a principal Nayr of Nelemévcor, in the fame fouthern divifion. 

of that country, together with fome other pesfons, whom he had for various caufes 

carried up with him into Coimbitoor, thefe combined circumftances, and the re- 

turn of the above named victims to his bigotry, fome íhort time thereafter into 
Malabar, {pread confiderable alarm ; and the injured parties, as well as the great 
“body of Nayrs and Hindus, who juftly feared for what might happen to themfelves, 
rallied around, and looked principally up to, that Prince of the Samoory’s family, 
called the Younger Ruvez Vurma, (who with his elder brother, of the fame 
name, had fome years before forced Hv pER's officers to purchafe their temporary 
and doubtful neutrality,) through whofe affiftance upwards of thirty thoufand Bréh- 
mens (including their wives and families) efcaped from July to November, 1788, 

from the Calicut diftricts into Travancore ; befides which, refenting thefe oppref- 

fions by T'iPPoo onthofe of his fect and religion, RuvEz VURMA proceeded to open 

hoftilities with the officers of T'1PPoo's government, and proving victorious, and 

being affifted by the Nelemdoor and Perepnaad converts, as well as by the Nayrs in 

general, and even by fome of the Mapillas, a general infurrection took place 

throughout the fouthern diftricts, and the infurgents becoming mafters of the open 

country, invefted Calicut, fo that Tiproo found it neceflary to difpatch Monfeur 

Lally with a ftrong force to its relief, on whofe arrival the Rajah retreated, and 

was afierwards attacked in different places, without, however, being driven quite 

out of the field; infomuch that TirPoo, fearing, perhaps, for the ftability of his 

dominion in Ma/laéar, followed Monfeur Lelly in perfon, in January or February, 

1739; at which period his defigns were generally reported to aim at the entire 

couverfion, or extirpation, of the whole race of Rajahs, Nayrs, and other Hindus; 

. — many 
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many of whom were accordingly feized on, and circumcifed; whilft others 
efícaped ; or, failing in the attempt, put themfelves to death, to avoid lofa 
of caft; one affecting inftance of which is related of the Rajah of Cherical, 
who, finding that he was alfo to be circumcifed, attempted to efcape; 
and being purfued by T'iPPoo's troops, and feeing no likelihood of being able to 
maintain any longer refiftance againft them, he, after providing for the fafety of 
his fifter and her fon, by fending them off to Travancore, preferred for himfelf a 
voluntary death tothe ignominy that he knew awaited his furvivance ; and he ac- 
cordingly died either by his own hand, or by that of a friendly Nayr, whom he 
is faid to have required to perform this laft mournful office for him ; whereupon 
T1iPPoo, difappointed of his prey, feized on the dead Rajah’s effects and country, 
which he continued to hold till finally deprived, by the Briti/ arms, of that, and 
the greater of his Malabar territories, by the fuccefsful war that terminated by the 
peace, and his confequent ceffion of that country, in the year 1792; fince which 
the Zamorin, and all the other Rajahs, have returned to their diftricts ; into which 
they have been re-admitted, in full fubordination to the Company's Government, 
which can alone beneficially conduct the adminiftration of that coaft in its prefente 
circumftances, and adminifter equal and impartial juftice to the two great claffes 
of Hindus and Mabommedans, of which the prefent fociety confifts ; and who, ftill 
{marting under the impreffion of the injuries they reciprocally inflitted and fuffered 
during the turbulent and calamitous period of the My/ore dominion, can hardly be 
deemed to be in temper to qualify either to ftand towards each other in the relation 
of fovereign and fubject; more efpecially as the authority would have reverted, 
and the confequent retaliation have no doubt been exercifed, (as was in fome in- 
ftances at firft attempted,) by thofe who had been, during the laft twenty years, 
the inferior and fuffering party ; for the Mapillas, or Mabommedans, finding them- 
felves, during the preceding difaftrous and unfettled adminiftration of the religion 
of their new Prince, had availed themfelves of.that powerful circumftance in their 
favour, to moleft, defpoil, and (as far as in them lay) to ruin their former Hindu 
fuperiors; fo that the bitternefs of the enmity between the two fects had rifen to 
the higheft pitch of rancour, and will no doubt require a courfe of years to fubfide, 
or to give place to a re-eftablifhment of the ancient amity. 

XXXIII. It has been already intimated, that the Mapi//as in the fouthern dif- 
tricts exceed in numbers the remaining race of Hindus; and although many of 


them, who inhabit the towns on the coaft, are induftrious and quiet fubjects, yet 
there 
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there is a large proportion, called In b b Mapas, who, occupying the interior 
recefles near to the hills, have baa” iongfinured to predatory habits, that fome 
elapfe of time muft be required f y to reclaim them. 
XXXIV. I have thus fubmi ciety the beft account which, from 
the materials in spy pg a: Wewiitieaw up of the Hiftory and 
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PURANA Poort, 1s eee Pronounced in Hindvee) PRAUN Poory, a Suny 
af», diftinguifhed by the epithet Oordbhabu, from his arms and his hands being 
in a fixed pofition above his head ; and as he is a very intelligent man, and has 
been a great traveller, he confented, in the month of May, 1792, to gratify my 
aper A byg glowing to be committed to writing, b a fervant of mine, from his 
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the city of Bethour, on the banks of the Ganges, where he became a Fakeer, about 
the time (for he cannot otherwife fix the year) of Munsoor Arı Kuan’s retreat 
from Delhi to Lucknow, and two or three years before the fack of Mat’hura by 
AHMED SHAH ABDALLI; which two events are in Scott’s ** Hiftory of the 
«© Dekkan,” related under the years 1751-2 and 1756 ; within which period he 
came to A/lababad to the great annual meeting of pilgrims, where hearing of the 
merits attached to what he defcribes as the eighteen different kinds of Tupifya, or 
modes of devotional difcipliae, he made choice of that of Oordbbabu, above no- 
ticed; the firft operation of which he reprefents to be very mm and to require 
preparatiori by a previous courfe of abítinence. 

III. He then fet ont to vifit Ramifher, oppofite to Ceylon, taking his route by 
Kalpi, Oujeine, Burahanpoor, Aurungabad, and Elora; the furprifing excavations 
at which place he notices: and crofüng the Godavery at Tounker, he paffed by 
Poona, Settara, and various other intermediate towns, to Bednore, of which a 
Ranny, or Princefs, was then a fovereign; whence he went on to Seringapatam, 
then in poffeffion of its Hindu Princes, whom he names Nux» Ravujx and Deo 
RaAujz ; leaving which, he defcended through the Tamerchery Pafs into Malabar, 
.and arrived at Chochin; whence he croffed the Peninfula through a defart tra& of 
country to Ramifher ; after vifiting which, he returned up the Coromandel coaft 
to the temple of Saggernauth in Orifia, {pecifying all the towns on this part of his 
route, which are too well known to require to be here-enumerated. 

IV. From Jaggernauth our traveller returned by nearly the fame route to Ra- 
mifher, whence he paíled over into Silan, or Ceylon, and proceeded to its capital, 
which fome, he obferves, call Kbundi, (Candi,) and others Noora; but that 
.Kuunpı Mana RavjgE is the Prince's defignation ; and that further on he arrived 
at Catlgang, on a river called the Manic Gunga, where there isa temple of Care 
TICA, or CARTICEYA, the fon of ManADEo, to which he paid his refpects, and 
then went on to vifit the Sreepud, or, “ The Divine Foot," fituated upon a moun- 
tain of extraordinary height ; and on one part of which there is alfo (according to 
this Fakeer's defcription) an extenfive miry cavity, called the BAoput Tank, and 
which bears alfo the name of the Tank of Ravan, or Rasan, (the 4 and v be- 
ing pronounced indifferently in various parts of India,) one of the former Kings of 
this Iland, well known in the Hindu legends for his wars with RAMA, and from 
whom this Tapu, or Iland, may probably have received its ancient appellation of 
Taprobane, (i. e. the Ile of Rasan,) But, however this may be, our traveller 
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ftates, that leaving this tank, he proceeded on to a ftation called Seeta Koond, 
(where Rama placed his wife SEgTA on the occafion of his war with her ravifher 
Ravan,) and then reached at length to the Sreepud, on a moft extenfive table or 
flat, where there is (he obferves) a dungalow built over the print of the divine foot; 
efter worfhipping which, he returned by the fame route. 

. V. From Ceylon this Sunyafa paffed over among the Malays, whom he de 
fcribes as being Mufuülmans; but there was one capital Hindu merchant, a native 
of Ceylon, fettled there, at whofe houfe he lodged for two months, and who then 
‘procured him a paffage to Cochin, on the coaft of Malabar, up to which he pro. 
ceeded by land ; particularizing, with a wonderful tenacity of memory, the feveral 
‘towns and places through which he paffed, with their intermediate diftances : 
but as thefe are already well enough defcribed in our own books of geography, his 
account of them need not be here inferted. 

VI. In this direction he proceeded along the coaft.to Bombay, and paffed on 
*o Dwarac Tatta Hingulaj, or Henglaz, and through Multan, beyond the Attock, 
whence he changed his route to the eaftward, and arrived at Hurdewar, where 
the Ganges enters the plains of Hinduftan; and from that place of Hindu devotion 
he again departed in a wefterly direction, through the upper parts of the Punjab to 
‘Cabul, and thence to Bamian, where he mentions with admiration the number 
‘of ftatues that ftill exift, though the place itfelf has been long deferted by its inha. 
bitants. 

VII. In the courfe of his rambles in this quarter of the country, he fell in with 
‘the army of Au MED SHAH ABDALLI, in the clofe vicinity of Ghizni; and that 
King, having an ulcer in his nofe, confulted our Fakeer, to know if, being an In- 
dian, he could prefcribe a remedy for it: on which occafion the latter acknow- 
ledged that, having no knowledge of furgery or medicine, he had recourfe to his 
wits, by infinuating to the Prince, that there moft probably did fubfift a connexion 
between the ulcer and his fovereignty, fo that it might not be advifable to feek to 
get rid of the one, left it fhould rifk the lofs of the other; a fuggeftion that met 

(he adds) with the approbation of the Prince and his Minifters. 

VIII. Praun Poory afterwards travelled through Kéora/an, by the way of 
Herat and Muth hed, to Aftrabad, on the borders of the Cafpian Sea, and to the 
Maha or Buree (i. e. larger) Jowalla Mookhi, or Juála Machi, terms that mean 
a ** Flaming Mouth," as being a {pot in the neighbourhood ‘of Bakee, on the weft 
fide of the fea in queftion, whence fire iffues ; a circumftance that has rendered it 

of 
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of great veneration with the Hindus; and Praun Poory adds, that locally it is 
called Dagheftan, a word which I underftand to mean in Sanfcrit, ** The Region 
of Heat ;” though the caufe is candidly afcribed by our traveller to the natural 
circumftance of the ground being impregnated with zapbeha throughout all that 
neighbourhood. 

IX. After fojourning eleven months at this Jowalla Mookhi, he embarked on 
the Calpian, and obtained a paffage to Aftrachan; where he mentions to have 
been courteoufly received by the body of Hindus refiding in that place. 

X. PRAuN Poory next proceeds to notice, thata river (meaning, no doubt, the 
Volga) flows under Aítrachan, and is, he fays, frozen over, fo as to admit of paf- 
fengers travelling on it during four months in the year; and thence, he mentions, 
in eighteen days journey, he proceeded to Mofcow, the ancient capital of Ruffia, 
. (the Sovereign of which was, he obferves, a Beeby, or Lady,) and that he halted 
there during five days in the Armenian Seray; and he takes notice that there is an 
immenfe bell in this city, under which a hundred perfons may find room to ftand ; 
adding, that he has heard, in a month's journeying beyond Mofcow, a traveller may 
reach Peterfburgh, and thence get to Great Britain. 

XI. But Praun Poory proceeded no farther than Mofcow, from which place 
he returned by Aftrachan, and paffed through Perfia, by the route of Shamaki, 
Sherwaun, T'ubrez, Hamadan, and Ifpahan ; in which capital he fojourned during 
forty days, and then paffed on to Shirauz ; where he arrived during the govern- 
ment of KerIM Suan, whom he defcribes as being then about forty years of age, as 
far as he could. judge from an audience he had of him; and there were, he adds, two 
Englifh gentlemen (one of whom he calls Mr. Lister) at this King's court at 
the period of his vifiting it. 

XII. Embarking at Aboofheher, on the fouthern coaft of Perfia, he reached 
the Ifle of Kéarek, then governed by a chief called MEER Manna, who had, he 
obferves, taken it foni the Dutch, and whom he reprefents as a chieftain living by 
carrying on a warfare again{t all his neighbours; and he mentions feveral Hin- 
dus as being fettled here. He next arrived at the iflands called Babrein, on the 
coafts of which pearls are, he fays, found ; whence re-embarking for Buforad, the 
 veílel he was in was met and examined, and again releafed, by the Bombay and 
Tartar grabs, then carrying on hoftilities (as he underftood) againít SoLYMAN, 
the Mahommedan chief of the Bahrein Ifles. After this occurrence our traveller 
arrived at Bufforab, a well known town and fea-port, in which he found a number 
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of Hindu houfes of trade, as well as two idols or figures of Vis Nu, known under 
his appellations of Govinpa Raya and Car vaNA Raya; or, according to the 
vulgar enunciation, and Praun Poory’s pronunciation of their names, KULYAN 
Row and Gogin Row. 

XIII. After an ineffectual attempt to penetrate up the Tigris to Baghdad, he re- 
turned to Bufforah, whence defeending the Perfian Gulph, he arrived at Mufcat, 
where he met alfo a number of Hindus; and from that place he reached Surat. 
From hence he again proceeded by fea to Mokha, where alfo he found a number 
of Hindus; and he thence returned into India, landing on its weft coaft, in the 
port of Sanyanpoor, fituated, I fuppofe, towards or in the Cutch or Sinde 
countries. 

XIV. From this port he journeyed to Balkh (where he alfo mentions Hindus be» 
ing fettled) and to Bokhara, at which he notices having viewed the famous Derjab 
of Kuaja CHESTEE, and the loftieft minar or fpire he has ever feen. From this 
place, after twelve days journey, he arrived at Samarkand, which he defcribes as a 
large city, having a broad river flowing under it: and thence our traveller arrived, 
after a ten-days journey, at Budukhfhan, in the hills around which rubies are, he 
fays, found ; whence he travelled into. Cafhmir; and from that pafling over the 
hills towards Hinduftan, he came to the Gungowtri, or ** Defcent of the Ganges," 
where there is, he obferves, a ftatue of BAGHIRATHA ; at which place the river 
may, he fays, be leaped over: and he further notices, that thirty coís to the fouth- 
ward of Gungowtri there is a fountain, orípring, called the Yumnowtri or Yum- 
nowtri, which he defcribes as the fource of the Jumna or Yamuna River. 

XV. Our traveller, leaving this part of the country, came in a fouth-eaft direc- 
tion into Oude, and went thence into Nepaul, the feveral towns in which he de- 
{cribes, inclufive of its capital, Catmandee, where flow, he obferves, the four rivers 
of Naugmutty, Bifhenmutty, Roodrmutty, and Munmutty ; and at feven days jour- 
ney beyond which, he notices a ftation called Goffayn-thaun, where MAHADEo took 
poifon and flept, as related in the Hindu books; from which place (defcribed by 
him as a {nowy tract) he returned to Catmandee, and went thence in another di- 
rection into Thibet, croffing in his way to it the Cofa river by a bridge compofed of 
iron chains; and obferving that at Leftee the third day's journey beyond the Cofa, 
is the boundary of Nepaul and Thibet, where guards are ftationed on both fides ; 
whence, in another day's travelling, Praun Poory arrived at Khaffa, a town within 
Bhote or V Libet; (for by the former name the natives often underftand. what we 
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by the latter 3) hence he proceeded to Chebang, and from that to Koortee, where 
paffes are given ; and then croffed over the hills (called in that country Lungoor) 
into the plain of Tingri, beyond which one day’s journey is Gunguir; and at the 
end of the next /angee, (from fangu,) which means, he fays, a bridge over a river 
there: after which our traveller proceeds to notice the other diftances and {tations - 
of each munzel, or day’s journey, (with other particulars, the infertion of all which 
would render this addrefs too prolix,) till he reached Lahaffa, and the mountain of 
Patala, the feat of the DeL A1 Lama, whence he proceeded to Degurcha, which 
he mentions as that of the T'Aisuoo LAMA ; and then, in a journey of upwards of 
eighty days, reached to the lake of Maun Surwur, (called in the Hindu books Må- 
nafaróvara;) and his defcription of it I fhall here infert in a literal tranflation of 
his own words. | 
XVI. “ Its circumference (i.e. of the lake of Maun Surwur) is of fix days 
** journey, and around it are twenty or five-and-twenty Goumaris, or- religious 
** ftations or temples, and the habitations of the people called Dow&:, whofe drefs 
s is like that of the T'hibetians. The Maun Surwur is one lake; but in the middle 
* of it there arifes, as it were, a partition wall; and the northern part is called 
* Maun Surwur, and the fouthern Luz£adb, or Lun£deb. From the Maun Surwur 
* part iffues one river, and from the Lunkadh part two rivers: The firft is called 
* Brabma, where PuREsRAM making Tupifya, the Brábmaputra iffued out, and 
** took its courfe to the eaftward ; and of the two ftreams that iffue from the 
* Lunkadh, one is called the Surju, being the fame which flows by Ayoddya, or 
“© Oude ; and the other is called Sutroodra, (or, in the Puranas, Shutudru, and 
* vulgarly the Sut/uje,) which flows into the Punjaub country ; and two days 
* journey weft from the Maun Surwur is the large town of Teree Ládac, the 
* former Rajahs of which were Hindus, but have now become Mahommedans. 
« The inhabitants there are like unto the Thibetians. Proceeding from Ladac, 
s“ feven days journey to the fouthward, there is a mountain called Catla/a Cungri, 
* (Cungur meaning a peak, ) which is exceedingly lofty ; and on its fummit there 
** is a Bhowysptur or Bhoorsptur tree, from the root of which fprouts or gufhes a 
** {mall ftream, which the people fay is the /ource of the Ganges, and that it comes 
** from Vaicont’-ba, or heaven, as is alfo related in the Puranas; although this 
** fource appears to the fight to flow from the fpot where grows this Bhowsputr 
* tree, which is at an afcent of fome miles; and yet above this there is a full 
** loftier fummit, whither no one goes ; but I have heard that on that uppermoft 
| | '* pinnacle 
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** pinnacle there is a fountain or cavity, to which a fagui fomehow penetrated ; 
* who, having immerfed his little finger in it, it became petrified. At four days: 
** journey from Cailafa Cungri is a mountain called Brdbmadanda, or BRA'uMA's 
* Raf, in which is the jource of the Aliknundra Ganga; and five or fix days 
** journey to the fuuth of that are fituated on the mountains the temples dedicated 
* to CEDARA, or KEDARNAUTH and BUDRANAUTH ; and from thefe hills flow 
* the ftreams called the Kedar Ganga and Sheo Ganga; the confluxes of which, as 
« well as of the Asknundra, with the main ftream of the Ganges, take place near 
* Kernpraug and Deopraug, in the vicinity of Serinagur ; whence they flow on in 
** 9 united ftream, which iffues into the plains of Hinduftan at the Hurdewar.” 

XVII. Praun Poory went back from this part of the country into Nepaul 
and Thibet, from the capital of which he was charged by the adminiftration there 
with difpatches to the Governor General, Mr. HasT1NGs, which he mentions to 
have delivered in the prefence of Mr. BARWeELL, and of the late Mefirs. Boarr 
and ELLIOTT ; after which our traveller was fent to Benares with introductory 
letters to Rajah Cueyt Sinc and to Mr. Grauam, who was at that time the 
refident; and fome years afterwards Mr. Hasrines beftowed on him in jaghire, 
the village of /4//2pocr, which he continues to hold as a free tenure; though he is 
ftill fo fond of travelling, that he annually makes fhort excurfions into different 
parts of India, and occafionally as far as Nepaul. 

XVIII. The name of the cther Hindu Fakeer, or Brabmechary, (whofe picture 
reclining, in his ordinary pofition, on his bed of iron fpikes, accompanies this,) is 
PERKASANUND ; and he affumes the title or epithet of Purrum SoATUNTRE, 
which implies /e/f-poffefion or independence ; and as his own relation of this mode 
of life is not very long, I deliver an Englith tranflation of it, as received from him 
in Auguft, 1792 ; only obferving that the "fowa//a Moo&bi, which he mentions to 
have vifited, is not the one on the Cafpian, but another; for there are at the leaft 
three famous places known to the Hindus under this general denomination ; one 
near to Naugercote, another (whither Praun Poory went) in the vicinity of 
Bakee, and the third (as I have been informed by Lieut. WiLronp) at Corcoor, 
to the eaftward of the Tigris; but whether it be the firft or laft of thefe ‘fowalla 
Mookbis that PERKAsANUND vifited, his narrative is not fufficiently clear to enable 
me to diftinguifh ; neither are his general knowledge and intelligence at all equal 
to Praun Poory’s, which may account for his obfervation as to the difficulty of 
reaching the Maun Surwur lake, whither not only Praun Poory, but other Fa- 
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keers, that I have feen at Benares, profefs to have neverthelefs penetrated ; fo that 
my prefent notice of PERKASANUND to the Society, is principally on account of the 
ftrange penance he has thought fit to deyote himfelf to, in fixing himfelf on his 
Jfer-feja, or bed of fpikes, where he conftantly day and night remains; and, to add 
to what he confiders as the merit of this ftate of mortification, in the hot weather 
he has often burning around him logs of wood; and in the cold feafon, water fall- 
ing on his head from a perforated pot, placed in a frame at fome height above him ; 
and yet he feems contented, and to enjoy good health and fpirits. Neither do the 
{pikes appear to be in any material degree diftreffing to him, although he ufes not 
the defence of even ordinary cloathing to cover his body as a protection againft 
them: but as the drawing exhibits an exact likenefs as well of his perfon as of 
this bed of feeming torture, I fhall not here trouble the Society with any further 
defcription of either, and conclude by mentioning, that he is now living at FEMA 
on a fmall provifion that he enjoys from government. 

P. S. Had my official occupations, whilft at Benares, admitted of my paying 
due attention to Praun Poory’s narrative of his travels, the geographical in- 
formation they contain, or rather point to, as to the fource of the Ganges, Jumna, 
and other principal rivers, might have probably admitted of a fuller illuftration, and 
greater degree of accuracy, from a farther examination of that Sumya//y, aided by 
the important affiftance which I might in that cafe have obtained on this part of 
the fubje&t from Lieutenant Wirronp, who has, through his own unwearied ex- 
ertions, and ch'efly at his own expence, collected a variety of valuable materials 
relative to the geography of the north of India; at the fame time that, by a zeal- 
ous application to the ftudy of Hindu literature, joined to an intimate acquaintance 
with whatever the Greeks and Romans have left us, on their mythology, or con- 
cerning the general events of former ages, as far as their knowledge of the world 
extended, this gentleman is likely to throw much light on the earlier periods of the 
hiftory of mankind. 


Tranflation 
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Tranflation of the Relation delivered by PuRRUM SoATUNTRE PURKASANUND 
Breumcuary of bis Travels and Life; delivered on the 14th of Auguft, 


1792. 


I AM a Brábmen of the Yujerveda {ect, and of the line of Práfher. My anceftors 
are from the Punjaub. They had a long time ago come to vifit at Jaggernauth, 
and had reached and were abiding at Gope gawn, where I was born. When I was 
only ten years of age, I ufed to give myfelf up to meditation and mortification, 
lying upon thorns and pebbles; a mode of life I had continued for ten years, when 
it was interrupted by my relations, who wanted me to think of marriage ; where- 
upon, having attained to twenty years of age, I left my home, determined to de- 
vote myfelf to travelling. Firft, after coming out of my houfe, I went towards 
Ootrakhund, by way of Nepaul and Béote. I went into the country of the Great and 
Little Lama, where the TrEEsHoo Lama lives. In this tract is the Maun Talaee, 
(i.e. tank or lake,) as far as which is inhabited, but not beyond it; and the lake called 
Maun Surwur is feventeen munzels, or days journey, farther on, in a jungly country, 
which prevents accefs to it. "There are in this quarter the places known under 
the denominations of Muni, Mabe/bo, Mabadeo, and of Teloke, Nauthjee, and the 
Debbees, or cooking places, of Nownauth; and of the eighty-four Sidbs, or reli- 
gious perfons, thus diftinguifhed ; all fituated on this fide of the Maun Surwur. 
Into thefe Debbees, if one throw in either two loaves, or as many as are wanted ; 
one in the name of the Sidh, and another in one's own name; that in the 
name of the Sidh remains at the bottom, and that in one's own name rifes up 
baked. Thefe places I vifited. At the Maun Talaee the boundaries of four coun- 
tries meet, viz. that of China, of the Lama’s country, of the Befeher country, and 
that of the Cooloo country. 

Proceeding thus in religious progrefs from hill to hill, I paffed through the 
Shaum country, and defcending the hills arrived in Cafhmir, where I halted for 
devotional purpofes, as well as to profecute my ftudies. From Cafhmir I went 
through Thibet to the Great Jowallah, which is fituated in a country where fire 
rifes out of the ground for the fpace of twelve cofs. In this Jowallah whoever 
wants to drefs victuals, or boil water, they have only to dig a little fiffure into the 
furface of the ground, and place the article thercon, which will ferve without 


wood. On this fide of Peifhore, where the Segdbe falt is produced, there is a village 
called 
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called "Dudun Khan's Pend, adjoining to the falt pits. The Rajah of that country 
was called Rajah Buenpa Sincu. I had here thut myfelf up in a Gowpha, or cell, 
where I vowed to remain doing penance for a period of twelve years. Vermin or 
worms gnawed my flefh, of which the marks ftill remain; and when one year had 
elapfed, then the Rajah opened the door of the cell, whereupon I faid to him, 
* either take my curfe, or make me a /er-/eja, or bed of fpikes;" and then that 
Rajah made for me the /er-/eja I now occupy. During the four months of the 
winter I made je/-/eja upon this feat. —e/-/zja is, that night and day water is let 
fall upon my head. From thence, by the Sindh country I went to Hingoolauje, 
(a mountain dedicated to Dedee.) All the country to the weft and fouth I travelled 
over upon this /er-/z, coming at length to Preyago, or Allahabad; and paffing 
by Cafhi, or Benares, I went to the temple of Jaggernauth; and vifiting Ba- 
lajee, proceeded on to Ramifher; and, after vifiting that place, I journied 
on to Surat. In Surat I embarked in a veffel, and went by fea to Mufcat in 
twelve days; and thence returning, came to Surat again. Mr. BoppamM was 
then at Surat; and he afterwards went to Bombay. I ftayed two years at 
Surat. Mr. Boppam granted me fomething to fubfift on with my followers, and 
built a houfe for me; and ftill my CZei/as, or difciples, are there. It is thirty-five 
years fince I made Typrfya upon this /er-/za. I have been in feveral countries. How 
much íhall I caufe to be written? I have been at every place of religious refort, 
and have no longer any inclination to roam; but being defirous of fettling in Be- 
nares, I have come hither. Three Yugs have paffed, and we are now in the 
fourth; and in all thefe four ages there have been religious devotees, and their dif- 
ciples ; and they are firft to make application to the Rajah, or to whoever is the 
ruler of the place; for even Rajahs maintain and ferve us; and it is befitting that 
I obtain a fmall place, where I may apply to my religious duties, and that fomething 
may be allowed for my neceffary expences, that I may blefs you. 

QuesTION. In all the eighteen Tupi/yas, or modes of penetential devotion, that 
are made mention of in the Shaffer, the one you have chofen is not fpecified ; 
wherefore it is inferable, that you muft have committed fome great offence, in 
expiation of which you have betaken yourfelf to the prefent very rude mode of dif- 
cipline. Declare, therefore, what crime you have perpetrated. 

ANSWER. In the Suthya Yug, or firft age, there was a Rrk, or holy-man, called 
AGNIBURNA, who performed this /er-/eja difcipline; as in the Treza, or fecond 
age, did Ravono, for ten thoufand years; and in the Dwapar, or third age, 


BuixMA PiTAMAHA, did the fame; and in the Ca Yug, or prefcnt age, I 
have 
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have followed their example, during a period of thirty-five years; but not to ex- 
piate any crime or offence by me committed ; in which refpe& if I be guilty, may 
VESHWEISHURA ftrike me a leper here in Benares. 

QuesTion. When you went to Ramifher, at what diftance was Lunka? 

Answer. We go to Ramiíher to worfhip ; and at the Sethunzd, or bridge there, 
there is a ing of fand, which I paid my refpeéts to: but beyond that nobody 
from Hinduitan has gone to Lunka. In the fea, your íhips are always failing 
about; but the current is fuch, that they cannot get thither; fo, how can we go 
there? But from Srnguideep, or Ceylon, we can fee the plitterings of Lunka. 
There I did not go; but my Cheilas have been there, who faid that in Singuldeep 
-is the feat of Rawon ; and HuNooMaAN's twelve Cboktes, or watch ftations. 

QuzsTioN. Have you feen Ram’s Bridge? If you have feen it, defcribe its 
length and breadth, and whether it be {till found or broken. 

ANSWER. Ram's Bridge, which is called Sethund, is afcertained by the Védas to 
be ten jojun broad, and one hundred jojuz long; but in three places it is broken. 
The people call it a bridge ; or otherwife it appears to have wood growing on it, 
and to be inhabited. 


Hl. 
ENUMERATION OF INDIAN CLASSES. 


By H. T. CorresRooxz, Eg. 


Tue permanent feparation of Claffes, with hereditary profeffions affigned to 
each, is among the moft remarkable inftitutions of India; and, though now lefs 
rigidly maintained than heretofore, muft ftill engage attention. On the fubjec of 
the mixed Claffes, Sanfcrit authorities, in fome inftances, difagree: Claffes men- 
tioned by one, are omitted by another ; and texts differ on the profeffions affigned 
to fome tribes. A comparifon of feveral authorities, with a few obfervations on 
the fubdivifions of Claffes, may tend to elucidate this fubject, in which there is 
fome intricacy. 


One of the authorities I fhall ufe, is the Yátimálá, or Garland of Claffes; an 
extract 
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extract from the Rudrayémala Tantra, which, in fome inftances, correfponds bet- 
ter with ufage and received opinions than the ordinances of Menu, and the great 
D'berma-purána*. On more important points its authority could not be compared 
with the D’berma-faftra ; but, on the fubject of Claffes, it may be admitted; for the 
Tantras form a branch of literature highly efteemed, though at prefent much neg- 
le&ed. Their fabulous origin derives them from revelations of Siva to PA'nvATI, 
confirmed by. Visuwv, and therefore called gama, from the initials of three 
words in a verfe of the Tddala Tantra. 

** Coming from the mouth of Siva, heard by the mountain-born goddefs, ad- 
mitted by the fon of Vasupe’va, it is thence called Agama.” 

Thirty-fix are mentioned for the number of mixed claffes; but, according to 
fome opinions, that number includes the fourth original tribe, or all the original 
tribes, according to other authorities : yet the text quoted from the great D'Zer- 
ma-purdna, in the diget of which a verfion was tranflated by Mr. HALHED, 
name thirty-nine mixed claffes ; and the Yátimálá gives diftin& names for a greater 
number. 

On the four original tribes it may fuffice, in this place, to quote the Fátimáld, 
where the diftinction of Brdhmanas, according to the ten countries to which their 
anceítors belonged, is noticed: that diftinction is ftill maintained. 

** In the firt creation, by Bra’uma, Brabmanas proceeded, with the Véda, 
** from the mouth of BRA’HMA. From his arms C/hatriyas {prung ; fo from his 
“thigh, Vaifyas; from his foot Szdras were produced: all with their females. 

* The Lord of creation viewing them, faid, * What fhall be your occupations?’ 
‘¢ They replied, * We are not our own mafters, oh, God! Command us what to 
* undertake.’ , ` 

** Viewing and comparing their labours, he made the firft tribe fuperior over the 
“ reft. As the firft had great inclination for the divine fciences, (Brabme-véda, ) 
* therefore he was Brabmana. The protector from ill (C/hate) was C/hatriya ; 
* him whofe profeffion (Vé/2) confifts in commerce, which promotes fuccefs in 
** war, for the protection of himíelf and of mankind ; and in hufbandry, and atten- 
“ dance on cattle, called Vaifya. The other fhould voluntarily ferve the three 
* tribes, and therefore he became a Sddra: he fhould humble himfelf at their 
s feet,” 


* The texts are cited in the Vivádárnave fétu, from the Vrihad D'herma-purána. This name I therefore retain 
although I cannot learn that fuch a purána exifts ; or to what treatife the quotation refers under that name. 


$U And 
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And in another place : 

** A chief of the twice-born tribe was brought by VisuNv's eagle from S4ca- 
“ dwipa: thus have Saca dwipa Brdbmanas become known in Fambu dwipa. 

“In Jambu dwipa Brabmanas are reckoned tenfold; Sdrefwata, Canyaculya, 
“ Gauda, Maithila, Utcala, Drávidà, Marabáfbtrà, Tatlanga, Gujjava, and Cé/- 
mira, refiding in the feveral countries whence they are named *. 

** Their fons and grand-fons are confidered as Canyaculja -priefts, and fo forth. 
« Their pofterity, defcending from Menu, alfo inhabit the fouthern regions : others 
* refide in Anga Banga and Calinga , fome in Camrupa and Odra. Others are 
** inhabitants of Sumbbadefa: and twice-born men, brought by former Princes, 
è have been eftablifhed in Bada Magadba, Varéndra, Chéla, Swernagráma, China, 
* Cula, Saca, and Berbera 4." | 

I fhall proceed, without further preface, to enumerate the principal mixed 
claffes, which have fprung from intermarriages of the original tribes. 

1. Murd'babbifbitfa, from a Brdbmana by a girl of the C/hatriya clafs: his duty 
is the teaching of military exercifes. The fame origin is afcribed in the great 
D' berma-purána to the Cumbbacára f, or potter, and Tantravaya ||, or weaver: 
but the Tantraváya, according to the J4tisd/d, fprung from two mixed claffes, 
begotten by a man of the Manibandba on a woman of the Manicára tribe. 

2. Ambafbt'ha, or Vaidya §, whofe profeffion is the {cience of medicine, was 
born of a Vaifya woman, by aman of the facerdotal clafs The fame origin is given 
by the D'Perma-purána to the Canfacára Ç, or brazier, and to the Sanc'bacára **, 


* Thefe feveral countries are Sárcfoata, probably the region watered by the river Ser/ufty, as it is marked in 
maps ; unlefs it be a part of Bengal, named from the branch of the Bhdgirathi, which is diftinguifhed by this appcl- 
lation, Cényacubja, or Canoj ; Gaurd, probably the weflern Gar, and not the Gaur of Bengal; Mit'hila, or Tirab- 
fucii, corrupted into Tit ; Utcala, {aid to be fituated near the celebrated temple of Jaganaát'ha; Dravida, pro- 
nounced Dravira; poffibly the country defcribed by that name, as a maritime region Youth of Carnata, (Afi. Ry: 
vol. ii.) Maraháfhtrà, or Marhátta ; Telinga, or Telingana; Gujjara, or Guzrat ; Cafiníra, or Cáfhmir. 

+ Anga includes Bhágalpur. Benga, or Bengal Proper, is a part only of the Suba. Varéndra, or tra&t of inun- 
dation north of the Ganges, is a partof the prefent Zila of Rajefháhi. Calinga is watered by the Godéveri, (Af. IU. 
vol, iii.)  Camrupal, an ancient empire, is become a province of A/ém. Odra I underfland to be Orifa Proper. 
Rada (if that be the true reading) is well known as the country weft of the Bhdgirat'ha. Mágadha, or Magadhu, is 
Bahar Proper ; Chéla, is part of Birbhum. Another region of this name is mentioned in the Afiatick Refearches, 
vol. ii. Swernagrama, vulgarly Sunargau, is fituated eaft of Dacca, China is a portion of the prefent Chinefe 
empire, On the reft I can offer no conjecture. Saca and Berbera, here mentioned, muft differ from the Dwipa, aud 
the region fituated between the Cypha and Sancha Dwypae. 

* Vulgarly, Cumar, l| Vulgarly, Tanti. $ Vulgarly, Boidya, 

G Vulgarly, Cafcra. ** Vulgarly, Suc'hèra. 

er 
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or worker in fhells. Thefe again are ftated, in the Tantra, as fpringing from 
the intermarriages of mixed.claffes ; the Canfacdra from the Tdmracita and the 
Sunc’bacdra ; alfo named Sancbadáreca, from the Rdjaputra and Gándbica: for 
Rdjaputras not only denote C/batriyas as fons of kings, but is alfo the name of. a 
mixed clafs, and of a tribe of fabulous origin.. 

Rudra-Ydmala Tantra: ** The origin of Rdjaputras is fromthe. Vaifya on: the 
** daughter of an Ambafbi'ba. Again, thoufands of others fprung from the fore- 
“ heads of cows kept to fupply oblations.” 

3. Nifbdda, or Pdrafava, whofe profeffion is catching fifh, was born-of a Sádra 
woman by a man of a facerdotal clafs, The name is given to the iffue of a legal 
marriage between a Brahmana and a woman of the Sddra clafs. It fhould feem that 
the iffue of other legal marriages in different claffes were defcribed by the names of 
mixed claffes fpringing from intercourfe between the feveral tribes. This, how- 
ever,. is liable to fome queftion ; and fince fuch marriages are confidered as illegal 
in the prefent age, it is not material to purfue the inquiry. 

According to the D'Zerma-purána, from the fame origin as the Nifbdda {prings 
the Parajfvi, or aftrologer. In the Tantra, that origin is. given to the Bréh- 
me-füdra, whofe profeffion is to make chairs or ftools ufed on fome religious 
occafions. Under the name of Varajivi* is defcribed a clafs fpringing from the 
Gépa and Tantravdya, and employed in cultivating beetle. The profeffion of aftro- 
logy, or, at leaft, that of making almanacks, is affigned, in the Tantra, to degraded 
Brábmanas. | | 

'« Brdbmanas, falling from their tribe, become kinfmen of the twice-born: 
*« clafs:.to them is affigned the profeffion of afcertaining the lunar and folar 
* days." í 

4. Mébifbya is the fon of a C/batriya by a woman of the Vajfya tribe. His pro- 
feffion is mufick, aftronomy, and attendance on cattle. 

5. Ugra was born of a Sédra.woman by a man of the military claís. His pro- 
feffion, according to Menu, is killing or confining fuch animals as live in holes: 
but, according to the Tantra, he is an encomiaft or bard. The fame origin -is 
attributed to the Népite + or. barber; and to the Maudaca, or confectioner. In 
the Tantra, the Népita is.faid to be born of a Cuverina woman by a man of the 
Patticára clafs. 


* Vulgarly, Baraiya, — . > Vulgarly, Náya, or Nai. 
6. Carana : 
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6. Carana * from a Vaifya, by a woman of the Sádra clafs, is an attendant on 
princes, or fecretary. The appellation of Cáya// ba + is in general confidered as 
fynonimous with Carana; and accordingly the Carana tribe commonly affumes the 
name of Cáyaffba : but the Cáya/fàas of Bengal have pretenfions to be confidered 
as true Sádras, which the Yátimálá feems to authorize; for the origin of the Cdyaf’ba 
is there mentioned, before the fubje&t of mixed tribes is "e immediately 
after defcribing the Gopa as a true Sudra. 

One, named BAátidatta, was noticed for his domeftic affiduity t; therefore the 
rank of Cáyaff'ba was by Brábmanas affigned to him. From him fprung three 
fons, Chitrangada, Chitraféna, and Chitragupta: they were employed in attendance 
on princes. 

The D'berma-furána affigns the fame origin to the Tambuli, or beetle-feller, 
and to the Tan/ica, or areca-feller, as to the Carana. 

The fix above enumerated are begotten in the direct order of the claffes. Six are 
begotten in the inverfe order. 

7. Suta, begotten by a C/hatriya, on a woman of the prieftly clafs. His occu- 
pation is managing horfes, and driving cars. ‘The fame prigin is given, in the Pu- 
rána, to the Má/ácéra || or florift; but he fprung from the Carmacára and Tailica 
' claffes, if the authority of the Tantra prevails, 

8. Magadba, born of a C/batrtya girl, by a man of the commercial clafs, has, ac- 
cording to the Sd//ra, the profeffion of travelling with merchandize ; but, accord- 
ing to the Purána and Tantra, is an encomiaft. From parents of thofe .claffes 
fprung the Gepa § if the Purana may be believed; but the Tantra deícribes the 
Gépa as a true Sudra, and names Gspajivi €| a mixed clafs, ufing the fame profefüion, 
and fpringing from Tantravaya Manibandba claffes. 

9 and 10. Paideba and Aydgava. The occupation of the firt, born of a Brdd- 
meni by a man of the commercial clafs, is waiting on women: the fecond, born of 
a Vaif/ya woman by a man of the fervile. clafs, has the profeffion of a carpenter. 

11. C/battri, or Cfbatta, fprung from a fervile man by a woman of the military 
clafs, is employed in killing and confining fuch animals as live in holes. The fame 
origin is afcribed by the Purána to the Carmacára, or {mith, and D4/a, or mariner. 


* Vulgarly, Caran. + Vulgarly, Cait. 
t Literally, Staying at home, (Cácy fanfihitah,) whence the etymology of Caycfha. 
u Mali. § Gép. «| Gourid-Gép. 


The 
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The one is mentioned in the Tantra without fpecifying the claffes from which he 
fprung ; and the other has a different origin, according to the Séfra and Tantra, 

All authorities concur in deriving the Chándala from a Sádra father and Brabment 
mother. His profeffion is carrying out corpfes, and executing criminals; and offi- 
ciating in other abject employments for public fervice. 

A third fet of Indian claffes originate from the intermarriages of the firít and 
fecond fet: a few only have been named by Menu; and, excepting the 4b- 
bira, or milkman, they are not noticed by the other authorities to which I re- 
fer. But the Purána names other claffes of this fet. 

A fourth fet is derived from intercourfe between the feveral claffes of the fecond 
fet: of thefe alfo few have been named by Menu ; and one only of the fifth fet, 
fpringing from intermarriages of the fecond and third fet ; and another of the fixth 
fet, derived from intercourfe between claffes of the fecond and fourth fet. Menu 
adds to thefe claffes four fons of outcafts. | 

The Tantra enumerates many other claffes, which muft be placed in lower 
fets *, and afcribes a different origin to fome of the claffes in the third and 
fourth fets. | 

Thefe differences may be readily apprehended from the comparative table an- 
nexed. T'o purfue a verbofe comparifon would be tedious, and of little ufe ; per- 
haps, of none; for I fufpe& that their origin is fanciful; and, except the mixed 
claffes named by Menu, that the reft are terms for profeffions rather than claffes ; 
and they fhould be confidered as denoting companies of artifans, rather than diftin& 
races, The mode in which Amera SINHA mentions the mixed claffes, and the 
profeffions of artifans, feems to fupport this conjecture. 

However, the J/dtimálá exprefsly ftates the number of forty-two mixed claffes, 
fpringing from the intercourfe of a man of inferior clafs with a woman of fuperior 
clafs. Though, like other mixed claffes, they are included under the general de- 
nomination of Sádra, they are contidered as moft abject, and moft of them now 
experience the fame contemptuous treatment as the abject mixed claffes mentioned 
by Menu. According to the Rudraydmala, the domeftic priefts of twenty of thefe 
claffes are degraded. — ** Avoid," fays the Tantra, ** the touch of the Chaydah, and 
** other abject claffes ; and of thofe who eat the flefh of kine, often utter forbidden 


€ See the annexed rulc formed by our late venerable Prefident, 
* words, 
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** words, and perform none of the prefcribed ceremonies; they are called Moeh- 
** cba, and going to the region of Yavana, have been named Yavanas. 

« Thefe feven, the Rajaca, Chermacara, Nata, Barud'a, Catverta, and Médab- 
** billa, are the laft tribes. Whoever aflociates with them, undoubtedly falls from 
* his clafs; whoever bathes or drinks in wells or pools which they have caufed to 
** be made, muft be purified by the five productions of kine ; whoever approaches 
** their women, is doubtlefs degraded from his clafs.”’ 

* For women of the Na/'a and Capala claffes, for proftitutes, - for women of 
* the Rajaca and Nápita tribes, a man fhould willingly make oblations, but by no 
* means dally with them." 

I may here remark, that, according to the Radrayamdla, the Nat'a and Natáca 
are diflinct; but the profeffions are not difcriminated in that Tantra. If their 
diftin& occupations, as dancers and actors, are accurately fupplied, dramas are of 


very early date. 
The Pundraca and Pattafutracéra, or feeder of filk- worms, and filk-twifter, de- 


ferve notice ; for it has been faid, that filk was the produce of China folely until 
the reign of the Greek Emperor JusTINIAN, and that the laws of China jealoufly 
guarded the exclufive production. The frequent mention of filk in the moft an- 
cient Senferit books would not fully difprove that opinion; but the mention of an 
Indian clafs, whofe occupation it is to attend filk- worms, may be admitted as proof, 
if the antiquity of the Tantra be not queftioned. I am informed, that the Tantras 
collectively are noticed in very ancient compofitions ; but as they are very nume- 
rous, they muft have been compofed at different periods; and the Tantra which I 
quote, might be thought comparatively modern. However, it may be prefumed 
that the Rudra-ydmala is among the moft authentic, and, by a natural inference, 
among the moft ancient; fince it is named in the Durgamebdta, where the princi- 
pal Tantras are enumerated *. 

In the comparative Tables to which I have referred, the claffes are named, with 
their origin, and the particular profeffions affigned to them. How far every per- 
fon is bound, by original inftitutions, to adhere rigidly to the profeffion of his clafs, 


* Thus enumerated, Cali-Tantri, Mundmald, Térd, Nirbéna-Tantra, Servar férun, Bíra-Tantra, Singdr-chana, 
Bhiíta-Tantra, Uddifan and Célicécalpa, Bhairavi-Tantra, and haravicalpa, ‘Védala, Métribehédancha, Méya-Tantra, 
Biréfwara,  Bifeves-éra, Samaya-Tantra, Brdhma-Yémala-Tantra, Rudra-Yémala-Tantra, Sanciryámala-Tantra, 
Gayatri-Tantra, Cálicácula Servafwa, Culárnnava, Yégini-Tantra, and the Tantra Mehifhamarddiní. Thefe are here 
univerfally known, Oh, Buarnavs, greateft of fouls! And many are the Tantras uttered by Samsuu. 

may 
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may merit fome enquiry. Lawyers have largely difcuffed the texts of law concern- 
ing this fubject, and fome difference of opinion occurs in their writings. This, 
however, is not the place for entering into fuch difquifitions. I fhall therefore 
briefly ftate what appears to be the beft eftablifhed opinion, as deduced from the 
texts of Menu, and other legal authorities. 

The regular means of fubfiftence for a Brábmana, are affifting to facrifice, teach- 
ing the Védas, and receiving gifts; for a C/hatrtya, bearing arms; for a Vaifya, 
merchandize, attending on cattle, and agriculture; for a SZdra, fervile attendance 
en the higher claffes. The moft commendable are, refpectively for the four claffes, 
teaching the Veda, defending the people, commerce, or keeping herds or flocks, 
and fervile attendance on the learned and virtuous priefts. 

A Brábmana, unable to fubíift by his duties, may live by the duty of a foldier : 
if he cannot get a fubfiftence by either of thefe employments, he may apply to til- 
lage, and attendance on cattle, or gain a competence by traffick, avoiding certain 
commodities. A C/hatriya, in diftrefs, may fubfift by all thefe means; but he 
muft not have recourfe to the higheft functions. In feafons of diftrefs, a further 
latitude is given. ‘The practice of medicine, and other learned profeffions, paint- 
ing and other arts, work for wages, menial fervice, alms and ufury, are among the 
modes of fubfiftence allowed to the Brabmana.and C/hatriya. A Vatfya, unable to 
fubfift by his own duties, may defcend to the fervile acts ofa Sudra. And a Súdra, 
not finding employment by waiting on men of the higher claffes, may fubfift by handi- 
crafts ; principally following thofe mechanical occupations, as joinery and mafonry ; 
and practical arts, as painting and writing; by following of which he may ferve men 
of fuperior clafies: and, although a man of a lower clafs is in general reftricted 
from the acts of a higher clafs, the SZdra is exprefsly permitted to become a trader 
or a hufbandman. | 

Befides the particular occupations affigned to each of the mixed claffes, they 
have the alternative of following that profeffion which regularly belongs to the 
clafs from which they derive their origin on the mother's fide : thofe, at leaft, have 
fuch an option, who are born in the direct order of the claffes, as the Márdháb- 
bifbicla, Ambafbt'ba, and others, The mixed claffes are alfo permitted to fubfift 
by any of the duties of a Sádra ; that is, by menial fervice, by handicrafts, by 
commerce, or by agriculture. 

Hence it appears that almoft every occupation, though regularly it be the pro- 


feffion of a particular clafs, is open to moft other clafles; and that the limitations, 
far 
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far from being rigorous, do, in fact, referve only one peculiar profefiion, that of the 
Brábmana, which confifts in teaching the Véda, and officiating at religious cere- 
monies. | 

The claffes are fufficiently numerous ; but the fubdivifions of claffes have fur- 
ther multiplied diftinétions to an endlefs variety. The fubordinate diftinctions may 
be beft exemplified from the Brahmana and Cáyaff ba, becaufe fome of the appel- 
lations, by which the different races are diftinguifhed, will be familiar to many 
readers. | 

The Brábmanas of Bengal are defcended from five priefts, invited from CZny- 
acubja, by ADisuRA, King of Gaura, who is faid to have reigned about three hun- 
dred years before Chrift. Thefe were Bhatta Nerdyna, of the family of San die, 
a fon of Casyapa ; Dacfba, alfo a defcendant of Cas'yapa; Védagarva, of the fa- 
mily of Pat/a; Chandra, of the family of Saverna, a fon of Cas'yapa; and Sri Herfbu, 
a deícendant of Bhavadwaja. 

From thefe anceftors have branched no fewer than a hundred and fifty-fix 
families, of which the precedence was fixed by BALLA’LA Sg'NA, who reigned 
in the twelfth century of the Chriftian era. One hundred of thefe families fet- 
tled in Paréndra, and fifty-fix in Rara. They are now difperfed throughout 
Bengal, but retain the family diftinctions fixed by BArrA'LA Se'NA. They are 
denominated from the families to which their five progenitors belonged, and are 
{till confidered as Canyacubja Brábmanas. 

At the period when thefe priefts were invited by the king of Gaura, fome 
Sárefwata Brabmanas, and a few Vaidicas, refided in Bengal. Of the Brábmanas 
of Sérefwata none are now found in Bengal; but five families of Vaidicas are ex- 
tant, and are admitted to intermarry with the Brdbmanas of Rard. 

Among the Brábmanas of Varéndra, eight families have pre-eminence, and 
eight hold the fecond rank.* Among thofe of Rérd, fix hold the firft 


* VA'RYNDRA BRA/'BHMANAS. 


Curi'nA 8. 
Moitra. Bhima, Rudra-Vagifi. Sanyamini, 
or or 
Cali. Sandyal. 
hari. Bhaduri. Sadhu-Vágifi. Bhadara, 


The laft was admitted by the election of the other feven, 
Supua Sro’rry’ 8. 
Casuta Sro’rni’ 84. 
The names of thefe families fldom occur in common intercourfe. k 
i ranks 
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rank.* The diftin&ive appellations of the feveral families are borne by thofe of the 
firft rank; but in moft of the other families they are difufed; and Serman, 
or Sermà, the addition common to the whole tribe of Bréhmanas, is affumed. 
For this practice, the priefts of Bengal are cenfured by the Brábmanas of 
Mit'bilá, and other countries, where that title is only ufed on important occafions, 
and in religious ceremonies. 

In Mit Ald the additions are fewer, though diftin& families are more numerous: 
no more than three firnames are in ufe in that diftrict, T’Aacura, Mi/ra, and Ojhé ; 
each appropriated in any families. 

The Cáéyaff'bas of Bengal claim defcent from five Céyaf bas who attended the 
priefts invited from Canyacubjz. heir defcendants branched into eighty-three 
families, and their precedence was fixed by the fame prince BArrA'LA Sr/wa, 
who alfo adjufted the family rank of other claffes. ' 

In Benga and Decfhina Rárá three families of Cáya//bas have pre-eminence ; 
eight hold the fecond rank. + The CZya//' bas of inferior rank generally affume the 
addition of Da/z, common to the tribe of Sédras, in the fame manner as other 


* ha'ni'vA BRA'HMANAS, 


CuLi'NA 6. 
Muchuti, Gangult. Cánjelala. 
Vulgarly Muc'kerjaz 
Ghohala. Randyagati, Chat'ati. 
Vulgarly, Banojt. Vulgarly, Chatojie 
SKO/TRI’ 50. 


The names of thefe families feldom occur in common intercourfe. 
t Ca’sast’Has of Decsniwa RaA'na' and BENGA. 
CULINA 3. 
Ghófha, " Va, Mitra. 
Vulg. Boise. 
SANMAULICA 8. 


IX. Datta, Cara. Paulita. 

Séna. Sinha. Dafa. Guha. 
MAULICA 72. 

Guhan. Gana, Medu. Huhin. Naga. Bhadree 

Soma. Pui. Rudra, Pála. Aditya, Chandra. 

Sénya, or Sain, Suin, &c. 

Syáma, óc. 

Téja, &c. 


rpo?” 3 ey vu 


The others are om. 'tted for the fake of brevity; their names feldom occur in common ia@tercourfe. 
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claffes have fimilar titles common to the whole tribe. The regular addition to the 
name of C/hatriya is Verman ; to that of a Vaifya, Gupta; but the general title of 
Déva is commonly affumed ; and, with a feminine termination, is alfo borne by 
women of other tribes. 

The diftin&ions of families are important in regulating intermarriages. Genealogy 
is made a particular ftudy ; and the greateft attention is given to regulate the mar- 
riages according to eftablifhed rules, particularly in the firft marriage of the eldeft 
fon. The principal points to be obferved are, not to marry within the prohibited 
degrees; nor in a family known by its name to be of the fame primitive ftock ; nor 
in a family of inferior rank; nor even in an inferior branch of an equal family ; 
for within fome families gradations are eftablifhed. ‘Thus, among the Culina of 
the CZya/? bas, the rank has been counted from thirteen degrees ; and in every ge- 
neration, fo long as the marriage has been properly afforted, one degree has been 
added to the rank. But fhould a marriage be contracted in a family of a lower de- 
gree, an entire forfeiture of fuch rank would be incurred. 

The fubjec is intricate; but any perfon, defirous of acquiring information upon 
it, may refer to the writings of Gaf’tdcas, or genealogifts, whofe compofitions are 
in the provincial dialect, and are known by the name of Cu/aji. 


IV. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SCULPTURES AT MAHABALIPOORUM; 
USUALLY CALLED THE SEVEN PAGODAS. 


By J. Gotpincuam, Ef. 


Tuese curious remains of antiquity, fituate near the fea, are about thirty-eight 
Englifh miles foutherly from Madras. A diftant view prefents merely a rock, 
which, on a near approach, is found deferving of particular examination. The 
attention paffing over the fmaller objects, is firft arrefted by a Hindu pagoda, co- 
vered with fculpture, and hewn from a fingle mafs of rock ; being about twenty-fix 
feet in height, nearly as long, and about half as broad. Within is the Amgam, and 
a long inícription on the wall, in characters unknown. 


Near 
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Near this ftructure, the furface of the rock, about ninety feet in extent, and 
thirty in height, is covered with figures in bas-relief. A gigantic figure of the 
god CrisHNA is the moft confpicuous, with Ar joon, his favourite, in the Hindu 
attitude of prayer; but fo void of flefh, as to prefent more the appearance of a 
fkeleton than the reprefentation of a living petfon. Below is a venerable figure; 
faid to be the father of ARyoon ; both figures proving the {culptor poffeffed no in- 
confiderable fkill Here are the reprefentations of feveral animals, and of one 
which the Brábmens name fingam, or lion; but by no means a likenefs of that ani- 
mal, wanting the peculiar characteriftick, the mane. Something intended to re- 
prefent this is, indeed, vifible, which has more the effect of ípots. It appears 
evident, the {culptor was by no means fo well acquainted with the figure of the 
lion as with that of the elephant and monkey, both. being well reprefented in this 
group. ‘This fcene, ] underftand, is taken from the Maatarat, and exhibits the 
principal perfons whofe actions are celebrated in that work. | 

Oppofite, and furrounded by, a wall of ftone, are pagodas of brick, faid to be of 
great antiquity. Adjoining is an excavation in the rock, the mafly roof feemingly 
fupported by columns, not unlike thofe in the celebrated cavern in the Ifland of 
Elepbanta, but have been left unfinifhed. This was probably intended as a place 
of worfhip. A few paces onward is another, and a more fpacious, excavation, now 
ufed, and I fuppofe originally intended, as a fhelter for travellers. A ícene of 
{culpture fronts the entrance, faid. to reprefent CRisuwa attending the herds of 
ANANDA. One of the group reprefents a man diverting an infant, by playing on 
a flute, and holding the inftrument as we do. A gigantic figure of the god, with 
the gopis, and feveral good reprefentations of nature, are obferved. The columns 
fupporting the roof are of different orders, the bafe of one is the figure of a Sphynx. 
On the pavement is an infcription.” (See Infcript.) Near. is the almoft deferted 
village, which {till retains the ancient name Mahabalipoorum. The few remaining 
Brahmens vifit the traveller, and condu& him over the rock. 

In the way up the rock a prodigious: circular ftone is paffed under, fo placed by 
nature, on a {mooth and floping furface, that you are in dread of its crufhing you 
before you clear it. The diameter of this ftone is twenty-feven feet. The top of 
the rock is (trewed with fraginents of bricks, the remains, as you are informed, of 
a palace anciently ftanding on this fite. A rectangular polifhed flab, about ten feet 
in length, the figure of a //ngam couchant, at the fouth end, is fhewn you as the 
couch of the Duz&Ma Rajah. A fhort way further, the bath ufed by the females 
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of the palace is pointed out. A tale I fufpect fabricated by the Brabmens to amufe 
the traveller. That fome of their own caft had chofen this fpot, retired among 
rocks difficult of accefs to refide in, and that the bath, as it is called, which is only 
a rough ftone hollowed, was their refervoir for water, would have an air of probabi- 
lity. The couch feems to have been cut from a ftone accidentally placed in its pre- 
fent fituation, and never to have made a part of the internal furniture of a building. 
The fngam, if intended as a lion, is equally imperfect with the figures of the fame 
animal before-mentioned. 

Defcending over immenfe beds of ftone, you arrive at a fpacious excavation; a 
temple dedicated to Si'vA, who is reprefented, in the middle compartment, of a 
large ftature, and with four arms ; the left foot refts on a bull couchant; a {mall 
figure of BRA'HMa on the right hand; another of Visuwv on the left; where alfo 
the figure of his goddefs Parvati is obferved. At one end of the temple is a gigantic 
figure of Visunu, fleeping on an enormous Cobra de Capella, with feveral heads, 
and fo difpofed as to form a canopy over the head of the god. At the oppofite end 
is the goddefs Si'va, with eight arms, mounted on a fzgam. Oppofed to her is a 
gigantic figure, with a buffalo's head and human body. Between thefe is a human 
figure, fufpended with the head downwards. ‘The goddefs is reprefented with 
feveral warlike weapons, and fome armed dwarf attendants ; while the moníter is 
armed with a club. In the character of DuRGA, or protector of the virtuous, the 
goddeís is reícuing from the Yem Rajah (the figure with the buffalo’s head) the fuf- 
pended figure fallen improperly into his hands. The figure and action of the god- 
defs are executed in a mafterly and fpirited ftyle. Over this temple, at a confider- 
able elevation, is a fmaller, wrought from a fingle maís of ftone. Here is feen a 
ilab fimilar to the DuERMA Rajah's couch. Adjoining is a temple in the rough, 
and a large mafs of rock, the upper part roughly fafhioned for a pagoda. If a con- 
clufion may be drawn from thefe unfinifhed works, an uncommon and aftonifhing 
perfeverance was exerted in finifhing the ftructures here; and the more fo, from the 
ftone being a fpecies of granite, and extremely hard. 

The village contains but few houfes,. moftly inhabited by Brábmens; the num- 
ber of whom has, however, decreafed of late, owing to a want of the means of 
fubfifting. The remains of feveral ftone edifices are feen here; and a large tank, 
lined, with fteps of ftone. A canopy for the pagod attracts the attention, as by no 
means wanting in magnificence or elegance. It is fupported by four columns, with 
bafe and capital, about twenty-feven fect in height, the íhaft tapering regularly 

upwards; 
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upwards; is compofed of a fingle ftone, though not round, but fixteen fided ; 
meafuring at bottom about five and a half feet. 

Eaft of the village, and wafhed by the fea, which, perhaps, would have en- 
tirely demolifhed it before now, but for a defence of large {tones in front, is a pa- 
goda of ítone, and containing the Amgam, was dedicated to Si1'va. Befides the 
ufual figures within, one of a gigantic ftature is obferved ftretched out on the 
ground, and reprefented as fecured in that pofition. This the Brabmens tell you 
was defigned for a Rajah who was thus fecured by VisHNu ; probably alluding toa 
prince of the Visunu caft having conquered the country, and taken its prince. The 
furf here breaks far out over, as the Brábmens inform you, the ruins of the city, 
which was incredibly large and magnificent. Many of the mafies of ftone near the 
fhore appear to have been wrought. A Brábmen, about fifty years of age, a native 
of the place, whom I have had an opportunity of converfing with fince my arrival 
at Madras, informed me, his grandfather had frequently mentioned having feen 
the gilt tops of five pagodas in the furf, no longer vifible. In the account of this 
place by Mr. Witt1am CuaMsnzRS, in the firft volume of the A/atick Refearches, 
we find mention of a brick pagoda, dedicated to Sr va, and wafhed by the fea; 
this is no longer vifible ; but as the Brábmens have no recollection of fuch a ftru&ture, 
and as Mr. CHAMBERS wrote from memory, I am inclined to think the pagoda of 
{tone mentioned above to be the one he means. However, it appears from good 
authorities, that the fea on this part of the coaft is encroaching by very flow, but 
no lefs certain fteps, and will perhaps in a lapfe of ages entirely hide thefe magnifi- 
cent ruins. 

About a mile to the fouthward are other ftru€tures of ftone, of the fame order as 
thofe north, but having been left unfinifhed, at firft fight appear different: the 
fouthermoft of thefe is about forty feet in height, twenty-nine in breadth, and 
nearly the fame in length, hewn from a fingle mafs: the outfide is covered with 
fculpture, (for an account of which fee Infcriptions:) the next is alfo cut from one 
mafs of ftone, being in length about forty-nine feet, in breadth and height twenty- 
five, and is rent through the middle from the top to the bottom ; a large fragment 
from one corner is obferved on the ground: No account is preferved of the pow- 
erful caufe which produced this deftructive effe&. Befide thefe, are three fmaller 
ftructures of ftone. Here is alfo the //ngam, or lion, very large, but, except in 


fize, I can obferve no difference from the figures of the fame animal northerly. 
Near 
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Near the fingam, is an elephant of ftone about nine feet in height, and large ia 
proportion: Here, indeed, we obferve the trpe figure and character of the animal, 

The Brábmen before mentioned informed me, that their Puranas contained no 
account of any of the ftruétures here defcribed, except the fone pagodas near tbe fea, 
and the pagodas of brick at tbe village, built by the DHERMA Rajah, and his brothers : 
He, however, gave me the following traditional account : That a northern prince 
(perhaps one of the conquerors) about one thoufand years ago, was defirous of 
having a great work executed, but the Hindu fculptors and mafons retufed to ex- 
ecute it on the terms he offered: Attempting force I fuppofe, they, in number 
about four thoufand, fled with their effects from his country hither, where they 
refided four or five years, and in this interval executed thefe magnificent works. 
The prince at length difcovering them, prevailed on them to return, which they 
did, leaving the works unfinifhed as they appear at prefent. 

To thofe who know the nature of thefe people, this.account will not appear im- 
probable. At prefent we fometimes hear of all the individuals of a particulas 
branch of trade deferting their houfes, becaufe the hand of power has treated them 
fomewhat roughly; and we obferve like circumftances continually in miniature. 
Why the Brábmens refident on the {pot keep this account fecret I cannot deter- 
mine; but am led to fuppofe they have an idea, the more they can envelope the 
place in myftery, the more people will be tempted to vifit and inveftigate, by, 
which means they profit confiderably. 

The difference of ftyle in the architecture of thefe ftructures, and thofe on the 
coaft hereabouts, (with exceptions to the pagodas of brick at the village, and that. 
of ftone near the fea, both mentioned in the Puranas, and which are not different,) 
tends to prove that the artifts were not of this country ; and the refemblance of foma 
of the figures and pillars to thofe in the E/ephanta Cave, íeems to indicate they. 
were from the northward. The fragments of bricks, at the top of the rock, may. 
be the remains of habitations raifed in this place of fecurity by the fugitives in quef- 
tion. Some of the Infcriptions, however, (all of which were taken by myfelf 
with much care,) may throw further light on this fubject. 


INSCRIPTIONS 
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On the lower Divifion of the Southern Structure and the Eaftern Face. 


LOA AUR: 


This Infcription is above a Figure apparently Female, but with only one Breaft, 
(as at the Cave in Elephanta Wand.) Four Arms are obferved; in one of the 
Hands a Battle-axe, a Snake coiled up on the Right Side. 


13 & 8;U] TIT. 7^ TT 


Above a Male Figure with four Arms. 





Northern Face. 


| WA] rto 


Above a Male Figure with Four Arms; a Battle-axe in one of the Hands. 








Southern Front. 


& 25 PIL R5 II 


Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 


GSU: Jdi Ns: 


Above a Male Figure. 
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On the middle Divifion, Eaftern Face. 


Ol zI 
eI 
Above a Male. 

TITS 
Su 


Above a Male, bearing a Weapon of War on the left Shoulder. 








Nortbern Face. 
BJ^$SSPADS: 
88 


Above a Male with four Arms, leaning on a Bull; the Hair plaited, and rolled 
about the Head; a String acrofs the left Shoulder, as the Brahmens’ String of the 


prefent day. 


I5] SZ: yor HSU 
ALES $2.03 [2 Mh 


Above two Figures, Male and Female. The former has four Arms, and the 
String as above ; is leaning on the latter, who feems to ftoop from the Weight. 
The Head of the Male is covered with a high Cap, while the Hair of the Female 
is in the fame Form as that of the Female Figures at El/ephanta. 


PSH? 3 ABUZTU: 
rg eJ REPO: 


Above two Figures, Male and Female. The former has four Arms, and the String. 
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KURSA AMSZ 
Sw 


Above a Male Figure, with four. Arms, and the Brébmenical String. 





Southern Face. 


BRUT x 
RAS II 


Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 


HK EUR 125 JI 
AI8181A5: 


Above a Male Figure, with four Arms, leaning on a Female, feeming to ftoop 
under the Weight. 


«) Y 2. 
Above a Male, with four Arms. A Scepter appears in one Hand. This In- 
fcription being very difficult to come at, is perhaps not quite correct. 


| 881. 
314131 


Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 
5¥ Veh 
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US Pall 


Over a Male, The ftring over the left Shoulder and a warlike Weapon on the 
Right: 


Another Figure on this Face, but no Iafcription above it. 





i 


On the Upper Divifion, 


Each Front of this Divifion is ornamented with Figures, different in fome Re- 
{pects from thofe below: all, however, of the fatne Family. 

On the Eaftern Front is a Male Figure (two Arms only.) He has two Strings 
‘or Belts ; one croffing the other over the Shoulder. 

Over him is the following Inícription, the only one on this Divifion. 


GAIRE 523.25 T 
[28 w: 
The Characters of this Infcription bear a ftrong Refemblance to thofe of the In- 


{cription in the Stone Pagoda, near the Villige mentioned in the firft Part of the 
Account of the Place. 


To face pa:863. 


AYAI aN 
IT 
A TERM! ( 
UCM dE -s 


BN TESCO 


Ni 


E 
E) 
[] 


AM . 


oral ne 
A, 


sanee Ht 


2 
len 


e 


LH. 


^ 
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£8 od 082 CDC HF 
LOO VQ; 
YORI ~ 


This Infcription is on the Pavement of the Choultry, near the Village, very 
toughly cut, and apparently by different Artifts from thofe who cut the former. 


V. 
ACCOUNT OF THE HINDUSTANEE HOROMETRY. 


By Joun GircnnisT, Efq. 


Tue inhabitants of Hinduflan commonly reckon and divide time in the follow- 
ing manner; which exhibits a horography fo imperfect, however, that its inaccu- 
racy can only be equalled by the peoples’ general ignorance of fuch a divifion, that, 
with all its imperfections and abfurdities, muft neverthelefs anfwer the various 
purpofes of many millions in this country. I fhall therefore explain and illuftrate 
fo complex and difficult a fubject, to the beft of my ability and information from 
the natives, without prefuming, in the difcuffion here, to encroach on the pro- 
vince of the chronologift or aftronomer, who may yet invefügate this matter with 
higher views, while my aim is, in the mean time, perhaps, not lefs ufefully con- 
fined to ordinary cafes and capacities entirely. 

60 Ti] or uncopul (a fub-divifion of time, for which we have no relative term 


but thirds, as the feries next to * feconds) are one bipul. 
60 Bipul 


* On this principle one minute of ours being equal to 24 puls, and one moment to 24 bipuls, it is neither eafy nor 
neceffary to trace and mark the coincidence of fuch diminutives any farther. J may, however, add what the Furhung 


Kardance contains, relative to thefe hora] divifions, as fullows. 
4 Renao 
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60 Bipul (which. correfponds mp only with our /econds or moments) 
one pul. 

60 Pul (correlative as above, in this fexagefimal {cale with our minutes or 
primes) one g,buree, and 60 g,buree (called alfo,. d,and, which we may here 
tranflate Jour) conftitute our twenty-four hours *, or one whole day ; di- 
vided into 4 pubur din, diurnal watches ; 4 pubur ret, nocturnal watches. 

During the equinoétial months, there are jut jo g,éurees in the day, and 30 

alfo in the night; each g,4uree properly occupying a fpace, at all times, exactly 
equal to 24 of our minutes; becaufe 60 g,burees, of 24 Englifb minutes each, 
are of courfe 24 Engli/b hours of 60 Englifb minutes each. For nations under or 
near the equator, this horological arrangement will prove convenient enough, and 
may yet be adduced as one argument for afcertaining with more precifion the 
country whence the Hindus originally came, provided they are, as is generally fup- 
pofed, the inventors of the fyftem under confideration here. The farther we re- 
cede from the line, the more difficult and troublefome will the prefent plan appear. 
And as in this country the artificial day commences with the dawn, and clofes juft 
after fun-fet, it becomes neceffary to make the puburs or watches contract and ex- 
pand occafionally, in proportion to the length of the day, and the confequent 
fhortnefs of the night, by admitting a greater or fmaller number of g,&urees into 
thefe grand diurnal and nocturnal divifions alternately, and according to the fun's 
progrefs to or from the tropicks. The fummer folftitial day will, therefore, con- 
fit of 34 g,burees, and the night of 26 only, or vice verfa: but, what is moft fin- 


4 Renco conftitute 1 puluk; 16 puluks, 1 kafl,ha; 30 kafljhas, 1 kula; 30 kulas, 1 guhun; 60 gubuns, 1 dund; 
2 dunds, 1 g,huree ; 30 dunds, 1 din; 60 dunds, 1 din o rat, From this work it is evident that there exift various 
modes of dividing time in India, becaufe a little farther on the author ftates the following alfo, viz. 

60 Zurru, 1 dum ; 6c dums, 1 lumhu, &c. which, as well as the many local modes in ufe, it would be fuperfluous 
to enumerate. I hall therefore attend only to the former, fo far as they agree with our text. The kaft,ha is equal to 
4 tils, the kula, or two bipuls ; the guhun and pul are the fame; fo are the dund and (kuchee) g,huree; but the 
learner muft advert to the g,huree in this note, being pukkee, or two of the former; as this diftinGion is frequently 
ufed when they allot only four g,hurces to the puhur; and pukkee or double is always underftood. 

* Lumku and dum, perhaps, anfwer to our minutes and feconds, as the conftituent parts of the fa,ut, or hour, 24 of 
which are faid to conftitute a natural day, and are reckoned from 1 o'clock after mid-day, regularly on through the 
night; alío up to 24 o'clock the next noon, as formerly was the cafe, and which is flill obferved in fome places on the 
continent ; or, like ours, from 1 after noon to 12 at midnight ; and again, from 1 after midnight to 12 o'clock the 
next noon. Whether thofe few who can talk of the fe,ué at all, have learnt this entirely from us or not, isa poin 
Tather dubious to me; but I fufpect they have it from the Arabians, who acquired this with other fciences from the 
Greeks. 

gular 
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gular in the Indian horometry, their g,hurees are unequally diftributed among the 
day and niht watches ; the former varying from 6 to 9 in the /atter, which are 
thus prevented from any definite coincidence with our time, except about the 
equinoctial periods only, when one puhur nearly correfponds to 3 Engít/5 hours. 
I fay nearly, becaufe even then the four middle watches have only 7 g,burees, or 
2 hours 48 ininutes of ours; while the extremes have 8 g,hurees a-piece, or 24 
Enghfb minutes more than the others, and confequently agree with our 3 hours 
12 minutes ; while at other times the pubur is equal to no lefs than 3 hours 36 
minutes ; a fact which I believe has never yet been ftated properly; though many 
writers have already given their fentiments to the public on the fubjeét before us ; 
but they were probably mifled by faying 4-3s are 12 hours for the day, and the 
fame for the night. Without cenfidering the fexagefimal divifion, we muft firft 
make of the whole 24 hours, or 8 watches, 4 of which, during both equinoxes, 
having 7 g,urees only, give 28: and the other 4 extreme watches, confifting at 
thefe periods alfo of 8 g,burees each form 32—60 in all; not 64 g,hurees, * as 
fome calculators have made it, who were not aware that the g,buree, or dund, never 
can be more nor lefs than 24 of our minutes, as I have proved above by confider- 
ing that 24 multiplied by 60, or 60 by 24, muft be alike, which I fhall make ftill 
more evident hereafter. In judicial and military proceedings, the prefent enquiry 
may, fometimes, affume confiderable importance ; and, as an acquaintance with it 
may alío facilitate other matters, I have endeavoured to exhibit the Indian horo- 
metrical fyftem contrafted with our own, upon a dial or horal diagram, calculated 
for one natural day of 24 hours, and adjufted to both the equinoctial and folftitial 
feafons, comprifing four months of the twelve, that thefe may ferve as fome bafis 
yor data for a general coincidence of the whole, at any intermediate period, until 
men who are better qualified than the writer of this paper to execute fuch a tafk 


* One of thofe vulgar errors originating in the crude and fuperficial notions which none take the trouble to examine 
or correét, and being thus implicitly adopted, are not foun nor eafily eradicated ; nay, this very idea of fixty-four may be. 
fupported from an old diftich. 

At,h purhur choun fut g,huree, k,huree pokaroon pee, 

Jee nikfe, Jo pee mile; nikus ja, e yih jee. 
But I anfwer, the bard feems a forry attronomer, or he would not have followed the erroneous opinion of there being 
Sg,hurees in each of the eight puhur, and 64 in the natural day ; though this prevails among the illiterate Indians un- 
controverted to the prefent hour; and, were I not to expofe it liere, might continue a ftumbling block for ever; and in 
this random way have we alfo imbibed the doétrine that 4 puhur, of three hours each, are twelve of courfe ; and eight of 


thefe muft give our 24. A brief, but truly incorrect, mode of fettling this account. " 
wit 
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with precifion, condefcend to undertake it for us. He is even fanguine enough to 
hope that fome able artift in Europe may yet be induced to conftruct the dials of 
clocks, &c. for the Indian market on the principles delineated here, and in Perfan 
figures alfo. But we muft now proceed to an explanation of the horal diagram 
adapted to the meridian of Patna, the central part of the Benares Zemindary, and 
the middle latitudes of Hindufian. ‘The two exterior rings of this circle contain 
the complete 24 Englifh hours, noted by the Roman letters, I, II, IIT, IV, &c. and 
the minutes are marked in figures, 24, 48, 12, 36, 60, agreeably to the fexagefimal 
{cale, whereon the equi-diftant interfections of this dial are founded ; the meridional 
femicircles of which reprefent our femidian watch-plates, and for obvious reafons, 
with the medern horary repetition. See the note in page 864. I have diftingui(hed 
the eight (4 diurnal and 4 no&urnal) watches, or puhurs, from I. to 1V. by Roman 
letters alfo, with the chime (gujur) or number of bells ftruck at each in large 
figures, below the pubur letter, to which they belong, and in the fame reiterated 
way; but thefe, inftead of ranging from the meridian, like the Englith hours, 
commence with the equatorial and tropical lines alternately, as their fituations and 
{paces muft regularly accord with the rifing and fetting of the fun at the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes, as alfo at the fummer and winter folftices. The days then 
differ in length alternately from 34 to 26 g,burees, as noted by the chime figures 
of every watch ; all of which will be more evident from the mode of inferting 
them, and the manner that the plate has been fhaded, to illuftrate thefe circum- 
ftances fully. II. pubur, however, never varies; and being upon the meridional 
line, it of courfe conftantly falls in with our XII. day and night. The fourth ring 
from the circumference fhews the g,urees, when the day is longeft, running with 
the fun to the top, and from this to VI. P. M. for the fubdivifions of the day, and 
in the fame manner by the bottom onwards for thofe of the night, throughout thefe 
concatenated circular figures 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 1. 2, &c. q. v. in the plate. 
Still more interior appear the equinoctial g,4urces, and on the fame principles ex- 
adly. Within thefe come the winter folftitial g,4urees, fo clearly marked as to 
require no further elucidation here ; except that in the three feries of convergent 
figures now enumerated, the reader will recollect, when he comes to the higheft 
number of g,burees in any puhur, to trace the /atter, and its chime, or number of 
bells, out by the g,4urce chord. For inftance, when the days are fhorteft, begin 48 
minutes after VI. A. M. and follow the coincident line inward to the centre, till 


you reach 9 and 34 for the clofing g,4uree and gujur of the night: thence go round 
in 
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in facceffion upwards with the day g,burces 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. the chord of which 

lat terminates 36 minutes after IX. and has 7 upon it for 7 bells, aud 1 for e& 

pubur din, the firft watch of the day. In this way the whole may be compared: 

with our time, allowing not only for the different meridians in this country, but 

for the feveral intermediate periods, and the difficulty of precifely afcertaining the 

real rifing of the fun, &c. — Neareft the centre I have inferted the prime divifions. 

or puls of every g,buree, viz. 60, fo—15, 30, 45, 60, in two {paces only, becaufe: 
thefe are the invariable conftituent minute parts of the g,4urece at all feafons of 
the year, and confequently apply, (though omitted to prevent confufion,) as in the 
plate, to every one of the horal fections delineated there, into which the whole 
dial is equally divided. The intelligent reader may now confult the diagram. 
itfelf, and I truft, with much fatisfaction, as it, in fact, was the firft thing that 
gave me any accurate knowledge of the arrangement and coincidence of the Hina- 
duftanee with the Engit/b hours, or of the rules on which their economy is founded... 
I certainly might have traced out and inferted the whole for a complete year, had. 
not the apprehenfion of making the figure too intricate and crowded for general 
utility, determined me to confine it to the elucidation of four months only; efpe-- 
cially as the real and artificial variations can be learned from an Zzdian aftronomer,. 
by thofe who may wifh to be minutely accurate on this fubje& ; whence every 
one will have it in his own power to note the exact horal coincidences at any 
given period, by extending the preíent {cheme only a little farther ;. becaufe the 
natives never add nor fubtract a g,huree until the 60 puls of which it confitts are 
accumulated, but, with their ufual apathy, continue to diftribute and reduce the 
conftant increafing and decreafing temporal fractions among or from the feveral 
puburs with little or no precifion. - Nay, they often have recourfe to the laft of 
the diurnal or nocturnal fubdivifions for this purpofe, when the grand horologift 
himfelf is about to inform them, that now is the time to waitfor the whole of their. 
loft minutes, before they proceed on a new fcore, at the rifk, perhaps, of making 
the clofing g,buree of the day or night as long as any two of the reft. On the 
other hand, when they have previoufly galloped too faft with time, the fame ill- 

fated hindmoft g,4uree may be reduced to a mere fhadow, that the G,4uree,alee may 
found the exact number, without regarding its difproportion to the reft in the fame 

pubur at all. So much this and fimilar freedoms have been and can be taken with 

time in Hinduftan, that we may frequently hear the following ftory: While the 


fait of Ramuzan lafts, it is not lawful for the Mu/ulmans to eat or drink in the 
eo s! day 3 
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day; though at night they not only do both, but can uninterruptedly enjoy its 
other pleafures alío; and upon fuch an occafion, a certain Omra fent to en- 
quire of his G,5urec,alee, if it was ftill night; to which the complaifant bell- 
man replied in the true ftyle of oriental adulation, Rat to bo chookee mugut peer 
moorfbid ke wafle do g,buree, myn luga rukee—‘* Night is paft to be fure; but I 
* have yet two hours in referve for his worfhip’s conveniency." The apparatus 
with which the hours are meafured and announced, confifts of a fhallow bell- 
metal pan, named, from its office, g,buree,a], and fufpended fo as to be eafily 
{truck with a wooden mallet by the G,buree,alee, who thus ftrikes the g,burees 
as they país, and which he learns from an empty thin brafs cup (/£uforee) perfo- 
rated at bottom, and placed on the furface of water in a large veffel, where no- 
thing can difturb it, while the water gradually fills the cup, and finks it in 
the {pace of one g,4uree, to which this hour-cup or &utoree has previoufly 
been adjufted aftronomically by an aftrolabe, ufed for fuch purpofes in India. 
Thefe £utorees are now and then found with their requifite divifions and fubdivi- 
fi.ns, very fcientifically marked in San/crit characters, and may have their ufes for 
the more difficult and abítrufe operations of the mathematician or aftrologer: but 
for the ordinary occurrences of life, I believe the fimple rude horology deícribed 
above fuffices (perhaps divided into fourths of a g,4urce) the Afiaticks in general, 
who, by the bye, are often wonderfully uninformed refpecting every thing of this 
kind. The whole, indeed, appears, even to the better forts of people, fo perplex- 
ing and inconvenient, that they are very ready to adopt our divifions of time, when 
their refidence among or near us puts this in their power: whence we may, ina 
great meafure, account for the obícurity and confufion in which this fubject has 
hitherto remained among the Indians themfelves ; and the confequent glimmering 
light that preceding writers have yet afforded in this branch of oriental knowledge, 
which really feems to have been flurred over as a drudgery entirely beneath their 
notice and enquiry. The frf g,buree of the frf pubur is fo far facred to the Em- 
peror of Hinduftan, that his G,buree,alee alone ftrikes one for it. The fecond 
g,buree is known by two blows on the g,buree,a/, and fo on: one ftroke is added 
for every g,buree to the higheft, which (affuming the equinoétial periods for this 
ftatement) is eight, announced by eight diftin& blows for the paft g,burees; after 
which, with a flight intermiffion, the gujur of eight bells is ftruck or rung, as 
noted in the diagram by the chime figure 8, and then one hollow found publithes 
the firft, or e£ pubur din or rat, as this may happen, and for which confult the 

plate. 
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‘plate. In one g,buree, of 24 of our minutes, after this, the fame reiteration takes 

place; but here ftops, at the feventh or meridional g,burce, and is then followed 

with its gujur, or chime of 15; of which 8 are for the firt watch, and 7 for the 

fecond, or do pubur, now proclaimed by two full diftin& founds. We next pro- 

ceed with 7 more g,4urees, exactly noting them as before, and ringing the gujur of 
22 ftrokes, after the feventh g,buree, or teen pubur, alfo known by three loud 
founds. ‘The fourth pubur has, like the firft, 8 g,4urees, and differs in no other 
'refpe& than having a gujur of 30 after the equatorial g,4urce has been ftruck, the 
whole being clofed by four loud blows on the g,buree,al for char pubur din or rat; 
the repetition being the fame day and night during the equinoctial periods, which 
I have here given merely as an example more eafy for the fcholar's comprehenfion 
at firít than the reft. The extreme gujurs may be properly termed the evening 
and morning Ze//; and, in fact, the word feems much reftricted to thefe, as puhur 
alone is more commonly ufed for the middle chimes than gujur appears to be. Six 
or eight people are required to attend the eftablifhment of a g,4uree; four through 
the day, and as many at night; fo that none but wealthy men, or grandees, can 
afford to fupport one as a neceflary appendage of their confequence and rank, which 
is convenient enough for the other inhabitants, who would have nothing of this 
fort to confult, as (thofe being excepted which are attached to their armies) I 
imagine there are no other public /g,burees) clocks in all: India. 


VI. 
ON INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


By H. T. Coresrooxe, Ef}. 


CoMMENTATORS reconcile the contradictions of ancient authors, on the 
fubject of weights and meafures, by a reference to different ftandards. To under- 
ftand their explanations, I have been led to fome enquiries, the refult of which I 
fhall ftate concifely, to alleviate the labour of others who may feek information on 
the fame fubject ; omitting, however, fuch mea/ures as are of very limited ufe. 
Moft of the authorities which I fhall quote have not been confulted by myfelf, 


ca but 
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but are aflumed from the citations in a work of Go'PA'LA BHATTA’, on Numbers 
and Quantities, which is intitled Saze’ byaparimina, 

Menu, YA JNYAWALEYA, and Na’ReDA, trace all weights from the leaft vi- 
fible quantity, which they concur in naming fra/erénu, and defcribing as the very 
fmall mote which may be difcerned in a fun-beam paffing through ** a lattice." 
Writers on medicine proceed a ftep further, and affirm, that a ¢re/erenu contains 
thirty paramdnu, or atoms: they defcribe the ¢ra/arénu in words of the fame im- 
port with the definitions given by Menu, and they furnifh another name for 
it, vans}. According to them, eighty-fix vasi: make one marichi, or fenfible 
portion of light. 

The legiflators above named proceed from the fre/arénu as follows : 


8 trafarénus == I //cfba, or minute poppy feed. 

3 hefbas = 1 rája fherfhapa, or black muftard feed. . 
3 rája fber[bapas = 1 gaura fberfbapa, or white muftard feed. 
6 gaura fber/bapas = I yava, or middle fized barley-corn. 

3 yavas == I crifbnala, or feed of the gunjà. 


This weight is the loweft denomination in general ufe, and commonly known 
by the name of retti, corrupted from retticd, which, as well as ra&ficà, denotes 
the red feed, as cri/bnala indicates the black feed of the gunjà creeper. Each 
retti ufed by jewellers is equal to ths of a carat. The feeds themfelves have been 
afcertained by Sir WiriiAM Jones, from the average of numerous trials, at 14 
grain. But fictitious re¢tss, in common ule, fhould be double of the gunja feed; how- 
ever, they weigh lefs than two grains and a quarter. For the ficca weight con- 
tains 1795 grains nearly; the md/ba, 173 nearly; the retti, 2% nearly. - Writers 
on medicine trace this weight from the fmalleft fenfible quantity in another 


order. 


40 paramanus, or atoms I trafarénu, or vans't. 
86 vans 1 marichi, or fenfible quantity of light. 


6 marichis 1 rágicà, or black muftard feed. 
1 fber/bapa, or white muftard feed. 
8 fherfhapas I yava, or barley-corn. 
4 yavas I gunja, or ractica. 
A rettica is alfo faid to be equal in weight to four grains of rice in the hufk: and 
Go'PALA 


3 ragicas 
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Go'PA'LA BHATTA’ affirms that one feed of the gunja, according to writers on 
aftronomy, is equal to two large barley-corns. Notwithftanding this apparent un- 
certainty in the comparifon of a feed of the gunjà to other productions of nature, 
the weight of a raé:ca is well determined by practice, and is the common medium 
of comparifon for other weights. Thefe I fhall now fate on the authority of 
MENU, YA'JNYAWALEYA, and NA'REDA. 

WzicnTs or Gorp. 


5 chrifbnalas, or ra&ficàs == 1 má/ba, mdfhaca, ot májbica. 
16 máfbas = 1 carfba, acfba, tólaca, or fuverna. 
4. carfbas, or fuvernas — I fala, (the fame weight, which is alfo de- 
nominated nrfbca. J 
10 palas == I dbarana of gold. 


YA'JNYAWALEYA adds, that five fuvernas make one pala (of gold) according to 
fome authorities. 
WEIGHTS OF SILVER. 
2 rathicas, or feeds of the gunjà = 1 máfbaca of filver. 


16 mafbaces == I dbarana of filver, or purdna. 
10 dharanas of filver == 1 fatamána or pala of filver. 


But a carfba, or eighty racticas of copper, is called a pana, or cár/bdpana. 

Commentators differ on the application of the feveral terms. Some confider 
erifbnala as a term appropriated to the quantity of one ra&;cà of gold; but Cur- 
LUCA BHATTA’ thinks the /zverna only peculiar to gold, for which metal it has 
alío a name. A pana, or cárfbdpana, is a meafure of filver as well as of copper. 
There is a further diverfity in the application of the terms; for they are ufed to 
defcribe other weights. Na’repa fays a má/ba may alfo be confidered as the 
twentieth of a cérobdpana ; and VRiÉiAsPATI deícribes it as the twentieth part of 
the pala. Hence we have no lefs than four má/bas: one mafba of five racficàs ; 
another of four rac/;càs, (according to N A REDA ;) a third of fixteen radticas, ac- 
cording to VRIHASPATI;) and a fourth (the má/baca of filver) confifting of two 
raclicàs 5 not to notice the má/baca ufed by the medical tribe, and confifting of ten, 
or, according to fome authorities, of twelve, racficas, which may be the fame as 
the jeweller's m4/ba of fix double rettts. To thefe I do not add the md/ba of eight 
ratticas, becaufe it has been explained, as meafured by eight filver rett: weights, 
each twice as heavy as the feed; yet, as a practical denomination, it muft be no- 


ticed. Eight fuch rettis make one máfba ; but twelve má/ba: compofe one tola. 
This 
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This fo/a is no where fuggefted by the Hindu legiflators. Allowing for a differ- 
ence in the re/£i, it is double the weight of the legal zd/z, or 210 grains inftead of 
195 grains. 

A nifbca, as fynonimous with pala, confifts of five. /uverxas, according to. fome 
authors. It is alfo a denomination for the quantity of one hundred and fifty /uver- 
nas. Other large denominations are noticed in dictionaries. 

103 fuvernas, or tolacas, of gold, conftitute an urubbufhana, pala, or dindra. 

100 palas, or nifbcas, maks one fuld; 20 tulés, or 2000 palas, one bhdra; and 

10 bhéra, one achita. 

200 palas, or nifheas, conftitute one bara. 

According to DaA'wAvo'c1swARA, the tenth of a bara is called ad béra, 
which is confequently fynonimous with 4éra, as a term for a fpecifick quantity of 
gold. 

Go'rA'LA BHATTA’ alfo ftates other weights, without mentioning by what 
claffes they are ufed. I fufpe& an error in the ftatement, becaufe it reduces the 
ziáfba to a very low denomination, and I fuppofe it to be the jeweller's weight. 

6 rájicás (racficàs ) 1 mafbaca, béma, or vdnaca. 


4 vanacas == 1 fala, dbarana, or tanca, 
2 tancas == I cona. 
2 conas = 1 carfba. 


Probably it fhould be raécticas inftead of rajicds, which would nearly correfpond 
with the weights fubjoined, giving twenty-four retticds for one dbarana in both 
ftatements. It alfo correfponds with the tables in the Ayén Acberi, (vol. iii. p. 94.) 
where a tanc of twenty-four rettzs, fixed at ten barley-corns to the retti, contains 
two hundred and forty barley-corns; and a mZ[ba of eight rettis, at feven and a 
half barley-corns each, contains fixty re¢tis ; confequently four md/bas are equal to 
one fanca, as in the preceding table; and fix jeweller's reftis are equal to eight 
double re¢tts, as ufed by gcldfmiths. 

The fame author (Go Pa rA Buatra’) obferves, that weights are thus ftated 
in aftronomical books : 


2 large barley-corns 1 feed of the gunja. 


3 gunjas = 1 balla. 
§ ballas = I dbarana. 
2 dbaranas — I alaca. 


1600 alacas. 1 dbatáca, 


The 
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The tale of fhells, compared to weight of filver, may be taken on the autho- 


rity of the Li/avatai. 
1 cácini. 


20 capardacas, íhells, or cowries = 

4 cacini = 1 pana, cár[bápana, or carfhica. 
16 para (= 1 purdna of thells) = 1 bberma of filver. 

16 bbermas == 1 mifbca of filver. 


It may be inferred that one fhell is valued at one radficà of copper ; one pana of 
fhells at one pana of copper; and fixty-four panas, ‘at one tdaca of filver, which is 
equal in weight to one pana of copper. And it feems remarkable that the com- 
parative value of filver, copper, and fhells, is nearly the fame at this time as it was 


in the days of BHA'SCARA *, 
On the meafures of grain Go PALA BHATTA’ quotes the authority of feverak 


16 drónas - I C hdr}, or fbéri. 


puranas. 
Varába purána : I mufbti, or handful == I pala. 
2 palas = 1 prafriti. 
8 muflis | == I cunchi. 
9 cuncbis = I pufbcala, 
4 pufbcalas = 1 dd baca. 
4. ad hacas — I dróna. 
Bhawifbya purana: 2 palas == 1 prafriti. 
2 prajritis = I cudava. 
4 cudavas = I praftha. 
4 prafhas = 1 ad’ haca. 
4 ad’ hacas = I drana. 
2 dránas = I cumb’ ha, or fara. 
Padme Purana: 4. palas == I cudava. 
4 cudavas = I praft’ha. 
4 praf’ bas = I ad’baca. 
4 ad’ hacas = I dréna. 
16 dránas = 1cári. 
20 drdnas = 1 cumb' ba. 


* The eomparative value of filver and copper was the fame in the reign of Acser; for the dém, weighing five 
tancs, or twenty mdjhas, of copper, was valued at the fortieth part of the Felli rupiya, weighing twelve má/has and 


a half of pure filver; whence we have again the proportion of fixty-four to one, 
10 cumb’ bas 
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of 


10 cumb’ bas e I dba, or load. 
Scanda purdna : 2 palas | = I prafriti. 
2 prafritis == I cudava. 
4. cudavas = I praff ba. 
4 prof? bas == 1 ad’ haca. 
4 ad’ bacas = I drona. 
2 dronas = I cumb’ba according to fome. 


20 dronas I cumb’ baaccording to others. 

-From thefe may be formed two Tables. "The firft coincides with texts of the 

Varába purána, and is preferred by RAGHUNANDANA. "The fecond, formed on 

the concurrent authority of the BAawi/bya, Padme and Scanda purdnas, is adopted 

in the Calpateru ; rejeting, however, the cumb’ba of two drázas, and making the 
pala equal to the weight of three ¢d/acas and a half. 











TABLE I. 
8 mufbtis, or handfuls, == 8 palas = 4 prafritis zx 1 cunchi, 
8 cunchis == I pufbcala, 
4 pufbcalas = I ad’ baca. 
4 ad’ hacas = I dróna. 
20 drónas == I cum ba. 
Tasre IL 
4 palas = 2 prafritis — 1 cudava or féttica 14 tlas, 
4. cudavas = I praff’ ba 56 
4 praff bas = I dd haca 224. 
4. ad’hacas = I drona 896 —— 
20 drónas == 1¢ C dris — 1 cumb'ba 17,920 
10 cumb’ bas = 1 dha 179,200 





But fome make two drónas equal to one cum? Ze. 

Would it be unreafonable to derive the Englifh coomb of four bufhels from the 
cumb'ba of the Hindus? The e’hari, fubfequently defcribed, contains 5832 cubick 
inches, if the cubit be taken at eighteen inches. It would confequently be equal 
to two bufhels, two pecks, one gallon, and two thirds ; and the cum 2a, equal to 
one c'Zár? and a quarter, will contain three bufhels and three gallons nearly. Ac- 
cording to LACSRMI'DHERA'S valuation of the pala, at three fd/acas and a half, 
the c’4dri weighs 14,336 1/acas, or 215b. avoirdupois nearly; and the cum Za 
17,920 télacas, or 268lb. which correfponds nearly to the weight of a coomb of 


good wheat; and a ġáha will be nearly equal to a wey, or a ton in freight. 
The 
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The name of /éticd for the fourth of a praf’ha is affumed from the Parába 
purdna; and Hema’pri accordingly declares it fynonymous with cudava. The 
Calpateru, Smritifara, Retndcara, and Samayapradipa, alfo make the /étticd equal 
to the cudava, or a quarter of the praff’ bas but it contains twelve pra/riti accord- 
ing to thefe commentaries, and the pra/riti is defcribed in the Dédnacanda,. by 
LAcsuMrI'DHERA, author of the Calpateru, as the quantity held in both hands by a 
man of the common fize. Twelve fuch handfuls fill a cudava, deícribed as a 
veffel four fingers wide, and as many deep, which is ufed in meafuring /mall wood, 
canes, iron, and other things. But VA'cHEsPATIMISRA adopts this cudava of 
twelve praj/ritis, whence we have a third Table of legal Meafures in general 
ufe, 


. "TABLE III. 
12 double handfuls e Y cudava. | 
4. cudavas = 1Ifraffa. i 
4 praf bas. == I àd haca. 
4. ad’ bacas == I drona: 
20 dronas == 1 cumb’ ba. 


Befides the difference already noticed on the fubje& of the cumb’'ha, commenta- 
tors have fuggefted wider differences. According to CuLtu’ca BHATTA’,. it 
contains twenty: dránas ; but this dróna contains two hundred palas. 

In the Dána vrvéca the cum! ba is ftated at one thoufand palas; in the Retndcara,, 
at twenty praff’ has. But, according to Ja’ru’carNa, five hundred and twelve 
palas only conftitute a cumb’ha. This may be the fame quantity with the drona, 
as a meafure or weight eftimated by the hand.. It fhould confift of four aa’bacas, 
each equal to four praff’ bas ; and each of thefe weighing according to the 4t/barva: 
véda, thirty-two palas of gold. This again feems to be the fra// £e of MaGAD'RA;, 
defcribed by Go'PATHA BRA'HMANA. | 


4 crifbnalas = 1"dfba.. 
64. máfbas == 1 pala: 
32 palas = 1 praff ha, as ufed in MAGAD HA. 


Since the pala of gold weighs 420 troy grains, the praha contains one pound 
avoirdupois, fourteen ounces and three quarters nearly. The dréza, laft mentioned, 
contains 30 lb. 11 oz. and a fraction; and a cumé’ha of twenty fuch drdnas, 614 lb. 
6 oz. and a half nearly. 


The meafures of grain in common ufe, are probably derived from: the ancient: 
cum ba. 
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cumb’ha and drona; but their names are not fuggefted by any of the’ preceding 
Tables. Twenty cát'hás make one bisi; and fixteen disis one pauti. The fize of 
the cáz' bd varies in different diftritts ; in fome containing no more than two and a 
half fer of rice; in others five Ær, (80 ficca weight;) or even more. In the 
fouthern diftricts of Bengal, a meafure of grain is ufed which contains one Ær and 
a quarter. It is called réc. Four récs make one páli; twenty palis, one foli; and 
fixteen foks, one caben. 

. The Vribat Rdjamartanda {pecifies meaiures which A not appear to have osen 
noticed in other Saxfer:t writings. 

24 t0lacas — 1 frr. 
2 fir = I frabb. 

It is mentioned in the Ayén Ackéert, that the fér formerly contained eighteen 
dám: in fome parts of Hinduflan, and twenty-two dáms in others; but that it con- 
fifled of twenty-eight dams at the commencement of the reign of AcBER, and 
was fixed by him at thirty déms. The dém was fixed at five fancs, or twenty 
mafbas; or, as {tated in one place, twenty ma/bas and feven rettis, ‘The ancient 
Jer, noticed in the Ayén Ackberi, therefore, coincided nearly with the /Zr ftated in 
the Rájamartanda. The double fër is ftill ufed in fome places, but called by the 
fame name (panchaferi) as the weight of five fér ufed in others. 

For meafures ufed in Mit’hila, and fome other countries, we have the authority 
of CHANDE'SUARA, in the Bala bbufbana. They differ from the fecond table, in- 
terpofing a mánica equal to a fourth of a c'Zdr?, and making the óda equal to 
twenty c'áris. 


4 palas == 1 cudava 
4 cudavas = 1 prafi’ba. 
4 praf’ bas = I ad baca. 
4. àd bacas == 1 drona. 

4 dronas — I máånica. 
4 mánicas = I chár. 
20 c haris == 1 béha. 


Gora LA Buatra’ ftates another fet of meafures, without furnifhing a compa- 
rifon to any determinate quantity otherwife known. 


4 dyus = 1 Sacha, 
4 5 achas = I bilwa. 
4 bilwas == I cudava. 


4 cudavas 
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4 cudavas = I praff ba. 
4 praff bas = I Chart. 
4 C báris z I gon. 

4. ZIMS = I drónicd. 


I have already quoted a comparifon of the cudava to a practical meafure of 
length; and we learn from the L/Zvati, that the c'Zdrà, or ¢’hdrica, of MAGAD'HA, 
fhould be a cube meafured by one cubit. — ** A vefiel meafured by a cubit, in every 
** dimenfion, is a ghanahafia, which, in MAGApD'HaA is called c’Adrica: it fhould be 
** made with twelve corners, or angles formed by furfaces; (that is, it fbould be 
* made in the form of a folid, with fix faces.) 

** The c'Zárica of UTCALA is in general ufe on the fouth of the river Géddver?: 
there the drona is the fixteenth part of a c’béri; (as in the Second Table ;) the 
* dd’ haca the fourth of a drona; the praff ha, the fourth of an dd’haca; and the 
* cudava, a quarter of a praff ha. But the cudava, formed like a ghanabafta, 
s fhould be meafured by three fingers and a half in every dimenfion. This veffel 
*€ muft be made of earth, or fimilar materials; for fuch alone is a cudava.” 

Both by this ftatement, and by the Second Table, a c'/dr? confifts of 1026 cu- 
davas; and fince the cubit muft be taken at twenty-four fingers, or azgulas, a fo- 
lid cubit will contain 13,824 cubick angulas or fingers; and one cudava thirteen 
end a half cubick azgwu/as, Its folid contents, therefore, are the half of a cube 
whofe fide is three fingers. A flight change in the reading would make the de- 
fcription quoted from the L//Zvat? coincide with this computation ; and the ¢’Aédrica 
of UrTcALA and MAGApD'HA would be the fame. 

However, LAcsuMi'DHERA has defcribed the cudava as a veffel four fingers 
wide, and as many deep, which makes a cudava of fixty-four cubick angu/as, or 
twenty-feven cubick inches. This will exhibit an 2Z'/7aca of 432 inches, fimilar to 
a dry meafure ufed at Madras, which is faid to contain 425 cubick inches, and is 
the eighth part of a marcal of 3384 cubick inches, or nearly double the drona of 
1728 cubick inches. If the cudava of UTcALA be a cube whofe fide is three and 
a half fingers, containing forty-three cubick angulas nearly, or eighteen cubick 
inches and a fraction, the c'Aárica of UrcALA contains 44,118 cubick angulas, or 
18,612 cubick inches, taking the cubit at eighteen inches. 

On the meafures of fpace, Go'PA'LA BHATTA’ quotes a text from Vriddba 
Menu, which traces thefe from the fame minute quantity as weights. 


8 trafaréuus = I rénu. 
6A 6 rénus 
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8 rénur == I ddldgra, or hair's point. 
8 bdlagras == I kcfba, or poppy feed. 
8 hcfbas = I yúca. 
8 yucas — I yava, or very fmall barley-corn. 
8 yavas = 1 angula, or finger. 
From this Menu proceeds to longer meafures. 
12 angulas, or fingers, = I viteftt, or fpan. 
2 vitefiis, or {pans, == I Defla, or cubit. 
In the MaA'RcANDE'vA purdna meafures are traced from atoms. 
8 paramánus, or atoms, == I fara fucfhma, moft minute fubftance. 
8 para fucfbmas = 1 trafarénu. 


I mebirajaés, grain of fand or dufta 
I balagra, ot hair's point. 


8 trafarénus 


8 grains of fand 


8 balagras = 1 Acha. 

8 licfbas = IJfca. 

8 yticas == I yava. 

8 yavas == I angula, or finger. 

6 fingers == 1 pada, or breadth of the foot. 

2 padas = I vitefli, or fpan. 

2 fpans == I cubit (hefta. ) 

2 cubits == the circumference of the human body. 
4 cubits == 1 dbanu[b, denda, or ftaff. 

2 dendas = I narica (or nad}. ) 


In another place the fame purdnza notices two meafures, one of which is often 
mentioned in rituals : 
21 breadths of the middle of the thumb == 1 retni. 
10 ditto - -= - - - = I pradefya, or fpan, from the tip of the 
thumb to the tip of the fore-finger. 
But, according to the Ca/pateru, it fhould be ten breadths of the thumb and a 
half. And we learn from the ApiTYA'furdma, that, according to Vy A'sA, it 
fhould be meafured by the breadth of the thumb at the tip. The fame purdna 
makes two retnis (or 42 thumbs) equal to one cifbu: but HA'Ri'rA compares the 
cifku to the cubit, four of which it contains, according to his ftatement: and 
four cif us make one za/wa. Here again the ADITYA purdna differs, making the 
nalwa to contain thirty dbazufb. It concurs with authorities above cited, in the 
meafures 
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meafures of the cubits denda and néd}; the firt containing twenty-four fingers ; 
the fecond nincty-fix fingers; and the zd two dendas. 
The fame purana notices the larger meafures of diftance. 


2000 dhanufh == 1 crofa. 
2 crófas = gavyuti. 


8000 dhanufh == gavyutis == I yójana. 

On one reading of the Visunu purdéna, the cró/2 contains only one thoufand 
dhanufb. Accordingly Go?A'LA BHATTA’ quotes a text, which acquaints us 
that ** Travellers to foreign countries compute the yéjana at four thoufand 
& dhanufh :;" but he adduces another text, which ftates the meafures of the cró/a, 
gavyuti, and yéjana, as they are given in the ADITYA purdna. The Lilévati con- 
firms this computation. l 


8 barley-corns == I finger's breadth. 

24 fingers == 1 Šefa, or cubit. 

4 cubits z 1 denda (== 1 dbanufb.) 
2000 dendas = I crofa *, 

4. crofas = 1 yyana. 


The Lilavat? alfo informs us of the meafures ufed for arable land, which are 
fimilar to thofe now in ufe. 
10 hands == I vanfa, or bamboo cane, 
20 vanfas (in length and breadth) = 1 iranga of arable land. 
Divifions of time are noticed in the firft chapter of Menu, (v. 64.) 
18 niméfbas, or the twinklings of an eye, = 1 cáfht' ba. 


30 cáfbt' bás = 1 cali. 

30 calas : e I Chana. 

12 c/banas — I muburta. 

30 muburtas | == I day and night, (according to 


mean {olar time.) 
From this he proceeds to the divifions of the civil year. 
15 days and nights (abératra) == 1 pacfba, or interval between the fizygies. 
firft and laft pac/ba == I month. 


* If the cubit be taken at eighteen inches, then 4000 yards==1 ftandard cré/a=2 miles and a quarter nearly: and 
#000 yards 1 computed créfa— 1 mile and one eighth: and Mayor Renner ftates the crós as fixed by ACBER at 
5000 gez=4757 yardsz-2 Britifh miles and 5 furlongs; and the average common crés at one mile ftatute and 


nine tenths. h 
2 montns 
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2 months = I feafon (ritu) 
3 feafons == I ayana (half year) 
2 ayanas = I year. 
According to the Surya Siddbdnta. 
6 refpirations / práná J = I vicald. 
6o vicalas = 1 danda. 
60 dandas == I fydereal day. 


The Visunu purdna ftates a mode of fubdividing the day, on which Go'PArA" 
BHATTA’ remarks, that ** it is founded on aftronomy,” and fubjoins another mode 
of fubdivifion. | 

Ten long fyllables are uttered in one refpiration (préné. ) 

6 reípirations I vinadica. 
60 vinàdicàs dbata. 
60 dhatas 1 day and night, (or folar day.) 

Proceeding to another Table, he fays, the time in which ten long fyllables may 
be uttered is equal to one refpiration. 


6 refpirations — I pala. 
60 palas == 1 ghatica. 
60 ghaticas = I day and night. 
30 days and nights — I month. 
12 months = I year. 


The VaRa‘HA purdna concurs with the Sárya Siddbénta in another fubdivifion 
of time. 


60 cfhanas = I fava, 

60 lavas == I niméfba. 

6o niméfbas = I cáff bà. 

Go caff has == I atipala. 

Go atipalas = I vuipala. 

60 vipalas == I pala. 

60 palas == I danda. 

60 dandas == a night and day. 


60 nights and days I ritu, or feafon. 
But the Buawisuv A purána fubdivides the nimé/ba otherwife. 
1 twinkling of the eye while a man is 
eafy and at reft = 30 fatpanas, or moments. 
1 fatpana 
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I tatpana = 100 ¢rutis. 
I fruti = 1000 famcramas. 

RAGHUNANDANA, in the Fydti/batatwa, gives a rule for finding the planets 
which prefide over hours of the day, called drá. ** Doubling the ghatis elapfed 
** from the beginning of the day (or fun-rife at the firft meridian) and dividing 
* by five, the product fhews the elapfed hours, or Aérds. The fixth planet, 
** counted from that which gives name to the propofed day, rules the fecond hour. 
** The fixth counted from this rules the third; and fo on for the hours of the 
** day : but every fifth planet is taken for the hours of the night.” The order of 
the planets is ¢ 39082 ; confequently on a Sunday the regent of the feveral 
hours of the day and night are: 


Day 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
o? § « b ude © F< FF q b 

Night 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 Q 10 II 12 
ó $9 l UO ¥ b $ 9? l XY O 


As the days of the week are found by taking every fourth in the fame feries, we 
might proceed by this rule to the firft borá of the fubfequent day, whofe regent, the 
fourth from ©, is « ; and thence proceed by the above-mentioned rule to the re- 
gents of órás for Monday. 

I fubjoin the original paffage, which was communicated to me by Mr. DAvis, 
and add a verbal tranflation. 


PUES MARAN: sary RAR: AVIA 

FAAS ASN ATA CHG RN 
TENTS HAVA R: MARI GSI TTS 
TIT CHIPS RW: MATHS SN 


« The ghaticas elapfed from the beginning of the day being doubled, and divided 
.“ by (five) arrows, /bew the cords of time called 4érd. In the day thefe cords are 
* regulated by intervals of (fix) feafons, counted from the particular regent of the 
s day propofed; in the night by intervals of (five) arrows. 

* The commencement of the day, at preceding or fubfequent meridians, before or 


« after fun-rife, at the fir/t meridian, is known from the interval of countries, or 
“6 diflance 
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«« diflance in longitude meafured by yéjanas, and reduced into gbatis, after deducting 
** a fourth from the number of yójanas." 

The coincidence of name for the hour, or twenty-fourth part of the day, is cer- 
tainly remarkable. But until we find the fame divifion of time noticed by a more 
ancient author than RAGHUNANDANA, it muft remain doubtful whether it may 
not have been borrowed from Europe in modern times. 


VII. 


OF THE CITY OF PEGUE, AND THE TEMPLE OF SHOEMADOO 
PRAW. 


By Captain MicnAEL SyMEs. 


Tue limits of the ancient city Pegue may {till be accurately traced by the ruins 
of the ditch and wall that furrounded it. From thefe it appears to have been a 
quadrangle, each fide meafuring about a mile and a half. In feveral places the 
ditch is nearly filled by rubbifh that has been caft into it, or the falling in of its 
own banks: fufficient, however, ftill remains to fhew that it once was no con- 
temptible defence. The breadth I judged to be about 60 yards, and the depth ten 
or twelve feet ; except in thofe places where it is choaked up from the caufes I 
have mentioned. There is ftill enough of water to impede a fiege; and I was in- 
formed, that when in repair, it feldom, in the hotteft feafon, funk below the depth 
of four feet. 

The fragments of the wall likewife prove that this was a work of confiderable 
magnitude and labour. It is not eafy to afcertain precifely what was its exact 
height ; but we conjectured it to have been at leaft twenty-five feet; and in breadth 
at the bafe, not lefs than forty. It is compofed of brick, badly cemented with 
clay mortar. Small equidiftant baftions, about 300 yards afunder, are ftill difco- 
verable : but the whole is in a {tate fo ruinous, and fo covered with weeds and 
briars, that it requires clofe infpection to determine the extent and nature of the 
defences. 

In the center of each fide there is a gateway, about thirty feet wide. Thefe 
gateways were the principal entrances. The paffage acrofs the ditch is on a mound 


of 
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of earth, which ferves as a bridge; and was formerly defended by a Peers, 
of which there are now no traces. 

Nothing can exhibit a more ftriking picture of defolation than the infide of thefe 
walls. ALompraw, when he carried the city by affault in the y:ar 1757, razed 
every dwelling to the ground, and difperfed or led into captivity all the inhabitants. 
The pagodas, or praws, which are very numerous, were the only buildings that 
efcaped the fury of the conquerors; and of thefe the great pagoda of SHoEMADOo has 
alone been attended to, and repaired. After the demolition of the city, ALOMPRAW 
carried the captive monarch with his family to £va, where he remained many 
years a ftate prifoner. YaNnGoon, or RANGoon, founded about this time, was 
by a royal mandate conftituted the feat of provincial government, and Pegue en- 
tirely abandoned. 

The prefent king of the Birmans, whofe government has been lefs difturbed 
than that of any predeceffor of his family, entirely altered the fyítem which had 
been adopted by his father, and obferved during the fuccefflive reigns of his two 
brothers, NAMDocE Praw, and SEMBAUN Praw, and of his nephew CHEN- 
GuzA. He has turned his attention to the population and improvement, rather 
than the extenfion, of his dominions; and feems more defirous to conciliate his 
new fubjects by mildnefs, than to rule them through terror. He has abrogated 
feveral fevere penal laws, ‘impofed upon the Talens or Peguers: juftice is now dif. 
tributed impartially; and the only diftinction at prefent between a Birman and 
Talien, confifts in the exclufion of the latter from all public offices of truft and 
power. | 

No act of the Birman government is more likely to reconcile the Taliens to the 
Birman yoke, than the reftoration of their ancient place of abode, and the preferv- 
ation and embellifhment of the pagoda of SHormMapoo. So fenfible was the King 
of this, as well as of the advantages that muft accrue to the ftate from an increafe 
of culture and population, that five years ago he iffued orders to rebuild Pegue, 
encouraged new fettlers by liberal grants, and invited the fcattered families of for- 
mer inhabitants to return and repeople their deferted city. 

The better to effect this purpofe, his Birman Majefty, on the death of T'Ao- 
MANGEz, the late Mayson, or Viceroy, which happened about five years ago, di- 
rected his fucceflor, Marn Lira No RETHEE, to quit Rangoon, and make Pegue 
his future refidence, and the feat of provincial government of the thirty-two pro- 


vinces of Henzawuddy. 
Thefe 
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Thefe judicious meafures have fo far fucceeded, that a new-town has been built 
within the fite of the ancient city ; but Rangoon poffeffes fo many fufferior advan- 
tages, and holds out fuch inducemesits to thofe who with to dwell in a commer- 
cial town, that adventurers do not refort in any confiderable numbers to the new 
colony. The former inhabitants are now nearly extinct, and their families and 
defcendants fettled in the provinces of Tanghoo,-Martaban, and Talowmeous and 
many live under the protection of the Siamefe. There is little doubt, however, 
that the reftoration of their favourite temple of worfhip, and the fecurity held out 
to them, will, in the end, accomplith the wife and humane intentions of the Bir- 
man Monarch. | 

Pegue, in its renovated ftate, feems to be built on the plan of the former city. 
It is a fquare, each fide meafuring about half a mile. It is fenced round by a 
ftockade, from ten to twelve feet high. There is one main ftreet, running eaft 
and weft, which is interfected at right angles by two fmaller ftreets, not yet 
finifhed. At each extremity of the principal ftreet there is a gate in the ftockade, 
which is fhut early in the evening. After that hour, entrance during the night is 
confined to a wicket. Each of thefe gates is defended by a forry piece of ordnance, 
and a few mufqueteers, who never poft centinels, and are ufually afleep. There 
are alfo two other gates on the north and fouth fides of the ftockade. 

The ftreets of Pegue are fpacious, as are the ftreets in all Birman towns that I 
have feen. The road is carefully made with brick, which the ruins of the old 
town plentifully fupply. On each fide of the way there is a drain, that ferves to 
carry off the water. The houfes even of the meaneft peafants of Pegue, and 
throughout all the Birman empire, poffefs an advantage over Indian dwellings, by 
being raifed from the ground either on wooden pofts, or bamboos, according to 
the fize of the building. The dwellings of the Rabaans, or priefts, and higher 
ranks of people, are ufually elevated eight or ten feet; thofe of the lower claffes 
from two to four. 

The houfes of the inhabitants of Pegue are far from commodious, agreeably to 
European notions of accommodation ; but I think they are at leaft as much fo as 
the houfes of Indian towns. "There are no brick buildings either in Pegue or Ran- 
goon, except fuch as belong to the King, or are dedicated to GaupMa. The 
King has prohibited the ufe of brick or ftone in private buildings, from the appre- 
henfion, I was informed, that, if people got leave to build brick houfes, they 


might erect brick fortifications, dangerous to the fecurity of the ftate. The houfes, 
therefore, 
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therefore, are all made of mats or fheathing-boards, fupported on bamboos or pofts. 
Being compofed of fuch combuftible materials, the inhabitants are under continual 
dread of fire, againft which they take every precaution. The roofs are lightly co- 
vered; and at each door ftands a long bamboo, with a hook at the end, to pull 
down the thatch: alfo another pole, with a grating of fplit bamboo at the extre- 
mity, about three feet {quare, to fupprefs flame by preffure. Almoft every houfe 
has earthen pots of water on the roof. And there is a particular clafs * of people, 

whofe bufinefs it is to prevent and extinguifh fires. 

The Mayoon's habitation is a good building, in comparifon with all the other houfes 
of Pegue.’ It is raifed on pofts, ten feet high. There feems, from an outfide 
view, to be many apartments, befides the hall in which he gives audience. It is in 
the centre of a fpacious court, furrounded by a high fence of bamboo mats. There 
is in the hall, at the upper end, a {mall elevation in the floor, on which the Viceroy 


fits when he receives vifits in form. 
The object in Pegue that moft attracts and moft merits notice, is, the Temple. 


of SHoEMADOo +f, or the Golden Supreme. This extraordinary edifice is built on 
a double terrace, one raifed upon another. The lower and greater terrace 
is about ten feet above the natural level of the ground. It is quadrangular. 
The upper and leffer terrace is of a like fhape, raifed about twenty feet above 
the lower terrace, or thirty above the level of the country. I judged a fide of 
the lower terrace to be 1391 feet, of the upper 684. The walls that fuftained 


* Thefe people are called Pagwaat. They are flaves of the government; men who have been found guilty of theft, 
and through mercy have had their lives fpared. They are.diftinguifhed by a black circle on each cheek, caufed by 
punctuation: alfo by having on their breafts, in BixwANw characters, the word Thief; and the name of the article 


flolen ; as on one (that I afked an explanation of) Pufchoo Khoo, or Cloth Thief. 

Thefe men patrole the ftreets at night, to put out fires and lights after a certain hour. They aé as conftables, and 
are the public executioners. 

T Shoe is the Birman word for golden ; and there can be little doubt that Madoo is a corruption of the Hindu Mana 
Deva or Dego. I could not learn from the Birmans the origin or etymology of the term ; but it was explained to me 
as importing a promuntory that overlooked land and water. Praw fignifies Lord, and is always anneved to the name of 
a faered building. It is likewife a fovereign and facerdotal title; and frequently ufed by an inferior when addreffing 
lis fuperior. The analogy between the Birmans and the ancient Egyptians, in the application of this term, as well as 
in many other inftances, is highly deferving notice. 

Phra wes the proper name under which the Egyptians firft adored the Sun, before it received the allegorical appel. 
lation of Qfris, or author of Time. They likewife conferred it on their kings aud priefts, In the firft book of 
Moses, chap. xli. PHARAOH gives “ JoszPH to wife the daughter of Potiphera, or the Prieft of On.” In the book 
of Jeremiah, a king of Egypt is ftyled, ** PHARAON OpHRA." And it is not a very improbable conjecture, that the 
title PRARAOR, given to fucceffive kings of Egypé, is a corruption of the word PAra, or Praw; in its original fenfe 
fignifying the Sun, and applied to the fovereign and the priefthood, as the reprefentatives on earth of that fplendid 


luminary, 
Ó a the 
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the fides of the terracés, both upper and lower, are in a ftate of ruin. They were 
formerly covered with plaifter, wrought into various figures. The area of the lower 
is ftrewed with the fragments of {mall decayed buildings; but the upper is kept free 
from filth, and in tolerably good order. There is a {trong prefumption that the 
fortrefs is coeval with this building ; as the earth of which the terraces are compofed, 
appears to-have been taken from the ditch ; there being no other excavation in the 
city, or its neighbourhood, that could have afforded a tenth part of the quantity. 

Thefe terraces are afcended by flights of ftone fteps, broken and neglected. 
On each fide are dwellings of the Rebaans, or priefts, raifed on timbers four or five 
feet from the ground. Their houfes confift only of a fingle hall. The wooden 
pillars that fupport them are turned with neatnefs. The roof is of tile, and the 
fides of fheathing-boards. There are a number of bare benches in every houfe, on 
which the Rabaans fleep. We faw no furniture. 

SHOEMADOo is a pyramid, compofed of brick and plaifter, with fine (hell mor- 
tar, without excavation or aperture of any fort; o¢tagonal at the bafe, and fpiral at 
top. Each fide of the bafe meafures 162 feet. This immenfe breadth diminifhes 
abruptly ; and a fimilar building has not unaptly been compared in fhape to a large 
fpeaking trumpet *. 

Six feet from the ground there is a wide ledge, which furrounds the bafe of the 
building; on the plane of which are fifty-feven {mall {pires, of equal fize, and 
equidiftant. One of them meafured twenty-feven feet in height, and forty in cir- 
cumference at the bottom. On a higher ledge there is another row, confifting of 
fifty-three fpires, of fimilar fhape and meafurement. A great variety of mouldings 
encircles the building; and ornaments, fomewhat refembling the fleur de lys, 
furround what may be called the bafe of the fpire. Circular mouldings likewife 
gird this part to a confiderable height ; above which there are ornaments in ftucco, 
not unlike the leaves of a Corinthian capital; and the whole is crowned by a zee, or 
umbrella of open iron-work, from which rifes an iron rod with a gilded penant. 

The zee, or umbrella, is to be feen on every facred building in repair, that is of 
a fpiral form. The raifing and confecration of this laft and indifpenfable appendage, 
is an act of high religious folemnity, and a feafon of feftivity and relaxation. 

The prefent King beftowed the zee that covers SHozMADOO. It was made at the 
capital ; and many of the principal nobility came down from Ummerapoora to be pre- 
fent at the ceremony of putting it on. 


* Vide Mr, Huwzaa's Account of Pegue. The 
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The circumference of the zee is fifty-fix feet. It refts on an iron axis, fixed in 
the building, and is further fecured by large chains, ftrongly rivetted to the fpire. . 

Round the lower rim of the umbrella are appended a number of bells, of different 
fizes, which, agitated by the wind, make a continual jingling. 

The fee is gilt; and it is faid to be the intention of the King to gild the whole of 
the fpire. All the leffer pagodas are ornamented with proportionable umbrellas, of 
fimilar workmanfhip, which are likewife encircled by {mall bells. 

The extreme height of the building, from the level of the country, is 361 feet ; 
and above the interior terrace, 331 feet. On the fouth-eaft angle of the upper ter- 
race there are two handfome faloons, -or keouns, lately erected. The roof is com- 
pofed of different ftages, fupported by pillars. I judged the length of each faloon 
to be about fixty feet, and the breadth thirty. The ceiling of one of them is already 
embellifhed with gold leaf, and the pillars lacquered; the other is not yet com. 
pleted. They are made entirely of wood. The carving on the outfide is very cu« 
rious, We faw feveral unfinifhed figures, intended to be fixed on different parts of 
the building; fome of them not ill fhapen, and many exceedingly grotefque. Splen- 
did images of GaupMa (the Birman object of adoration) were preparing, which we 
underftood were defigned to occupy the infide of thefe keouns. 

At each angle of the interior terrace is a pyramidical pagoda, fixty-feven feet in 
height, refembling, in miniature, the great pagoda. In front of the one in the 
fouth-weft corner are four gigantic reprefentations, in mafonry, of PALLOoo, of 
the man-deftroyer, half beaft, half human, feated on their hams, each with a large 
club on the right fhoulder. The Pundit who accompanied me faid, that they re- 
fembled the Raxuss of the Hindus. They are guardians of the temple. 

Nearly in the center of the eaft face of the area are two human figures in ftucco, 
beneath a gilded umbrella. One ftanding, reprefents a man with a book before 
him, and a pen in his hand. He is called THAGIAMEr, the recorder of mortal 
merits, and mortal mifdeeds. The other, a female figure kneeling, is Mana 
SUMDERE, the protectrefs of the univerfe, as long as the univerfe is doomed to laft: 
but when the time of general diffolution arrives, by her hand the world is to be 
overwhelmed, and deftroyed everlaftingly. 

A frhall brick’ building, near the north-eaft angle, contains-an —! marble 
flab, four feet high, and three feet wide, on which is a long and legible Birman 


I was told it was a recent account of the donations of pilgrims. 


infcription. 
Along 
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Along the north face of the terrace there is a wooden fhed, for the convenience 
of devotees who come from a diftance to offer up their prayers at SHoEMADoo. 

On the north fide of the great pagoda are three large bells, of good workman- 
fhip, fufpended near the ground, between pillars. Several deers' horns are ftrewed 
around. "'Thofe who come to pay their devotions, firft take up one of the horns, 
and ftrike the bell three times, giving an alternate ftroke to the ground. This ac, 
I was told, is to announce to the fpirit of GAupMa, the approach of a fuppliant. 
There are feveral low benches near the bottom of the pagoda, on which the perfon 
who comes to pray places his offering, which generally confifts of boiled rice, a 
plate of fweetmeats, or cocoa-nut fried in oil. When it is given, the devotee cares 
not what becomes of it. The crows and pariah dogs commonly eat it up in the pre- 
fence of the donor, who never attempts to prevent or moleít the animals. I faw 
feveral plates of vi&tuals devoured in this manner, and underftood it was the cafe 
with all that were brought. 

There are many {mall pagodas on the areas of both terraces, which are neglected, 
and fuffered to fall into decay. Numberlefs images of Gaupma lie indifcrimi- 
nately fcattered. A pious Birman, who purchafes an idol, firft procures the cere- 
mony of confecration to be performed by the Rabaans, then takes his purchafe to 
whatever facred building is moft convenient, and there places it either in the 
fhelter of a &eouz, or on the open ground before the temple: nor does he ever af- 
ter feem to have any anxiety about its prefervation, but leaves the divinity to fhift 
for itfelf. | 

Some of thofe idols are made of alabafter, which is found in the neighbourhood 
of the capital of the Birman dominions, and admits of a very fine polifh. 

On both the terraces are a number of white cylindrical flags *, which are ufed 
by the Rabaans alone, and are confidered as emblematic of purity and their facred 
function. On the top of the ftaff there is commonly the figure of a benza, or 
goofe, the fymbol both of the Birman and Pegue nations, 

From the upper ledge that furrounds the bafe of SHozmapoo, the profpe& of 
the country is extenfive and piCturefque ; but it is a profpect of nature in her rudeft 
ftate. There are few inhabitants, and fcarcely any cultivation. The hills of Mar- 
taban rife to the eaftward ; and the Sitang river, winding along the plains, gives 


* Thefe flags are made of long firipes of white cloth, fewed together at the fides, and extended by hooks of thin 
bamboos, 
here 
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here and there an interrupted view of its waters. . To the north-north-weft, above 
forty miles, are the Ga//adzet hills, whence the Pegue river takes its rife ; hills re- 
markable only for the noifome effects of their atmofphere. In every other direction 
the eye looks over a boundlefs plain, chequered by a wild intermixture of wood and 
water. 

Previous to my departure from Pegue, I paid a vifit to the Siredaw, or fuperior 
Rabaan, of the country. His abode was fituated in a fhady grove of tamarind trees, 
about five miles fouth-eaft of the city. Every object feemed to correfpond with the 
years and dignity of the poffeffor. The trees were lofty. A bamboo railing pro- 
tected his dwelling from the attack of wild beafts. A neat refervoir contained clear 
water. A little garden gave him roots; and his retreat was well ftocked with fruit- 
trees. A number of younger Rabaans lived with him, and adminiftered to his 
wants with pious refpect. Though extremely emaciated, he feemed lively, and in 
full poffeffion of his mental faculties. He faid his age was eighty-feven. The 
Rabaans, although fupported by charity, never accept of money. I therefore pre- 
fented this venerable prelate of the order with a piece of cloth, which was repaid 
by a grateful benedi&ion. He told me that, in the convulfions of the Pegue em- 
pire, moft of their valuable records had been deftroyed; but it. was traditionally 
believed, that the temple of SHozmapDoo was founded two thoufand three hundred. 
years ago, by two brothers, merchants, who came to Pegue from . Talowmeou,, one 
day's journey eaft of Martaban. Thefe pious traders raifed a pagoda of one Birman 
cubit, twenty inches and a half in height. SiGEAMEE, or the fpirit that prefides 
over the elements, and directs the thunder and lightning, in the {pace of one night, 
increafed the fize of the pagoda to two cubits. 'The merchants then added another 
cubit, which SIGEAMEE likewife doubled in the fame fhort time. The building 
thus attained the magnitude of twelve cubits, when the merchants defifted. That 
the pagoda was afterwards gradually. increafed. by. fucceffive monarchs of Pegue ; 
the regifters of whofe names, and the amount of their contributions, had been loft 
in the general ruin: nor could he inform me of any authentic archives that fur- 
vived the wreck. 

Of the deficiency of the foregoing account of the city of Pegue,. and the temple 
of SuogMADoo, I am fully fenfible. Authentic documents were not to be pro- 
cured; and the ftories related, in anfwer to oral enquiries, were too extravagant to. 
merit attention. That Pegue was once a great and populous city, the ruins of 
buildings within the walls, and the veftiges of its extenfive fuburbs, {till extant, . 

fufficiently, . 
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fufficiently declare. Of the antiquity of SHogMApoo there is no reafon to doubt; 
and as a pile of building, fingular in its conftruction, and extraordinary for its 
magnitude, it may juftly be numbered amongft the moft curious fpecimens of ori- 
ental architecture, 


VIII. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TREE CALLED BY THE BIRMAS 
LAUNZAN. 


By Francis BucHANAN, EQ. M. D. 


Berore my fetting out to accompany the late deputation to the court of Ava, 
I received fome feeds, which had been fent to Sır Joun SHORE from Pegue. It 
was conceived that they might be ufefully employed to yield oil, with which they 
feemed to abound: I was therefore particular in making my inquiries after the 
plant producing them. I foon learned that they were produced only in the upper 
provinces of the kingdom; and, on my arrival there, I found myfelf fill at a 
diftance from the tree on which they grow. It is faid only to be found on the 
mountains ; and thefe I had no where an opportunity of examining. With fome 
difficulty, however, I procured, whilft at Amerapoora, fome young fhoots, with 
abundance of the flowers, and feveral young plants in a growing ftate: and while 
at Pagam, on our return, I procured many branches with the young fruit. Un- 
luckily, all the young plants died before I reached Bengal; otherwife, I believe, 
they might have been an acquifition of fome value. The tree is faid to be very 
lofty; and, from what I faw, muft produce immeníe quantities of the fruit; as 
may readily be conceived from looking at the drawings; where it muft be ob- 
ferved, that the fruit-bearing branch has had by far the greateít part of its produce 
fhaken off by the carriage. In times of plenty, little ufe is made of the fruit, ex- 
cept for yielding oil, as had been expected; and befides, a fmall quantity of the 
feeds are gathered, and fent to all parts of the empire, where they are ufed for 
nearly the fame purpofes that almonds are amongft us ; but the demand in this way 

cannot be confiderable. 
It is in times of fcarcity that the fruit becomes valuable. It is faid, when ripe, 
to 
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to be red; and, like a peach, confifts of a fucculent outer fleth, containing a hard 
(hell, in which there is a fingle feed. The outer flefhy part is faid to be agreeably 
acid, and fafe to eat. When that is removed, the fhells, by a flight beating, fplit 
in two, and are thus eafily feparated from the kernel. Thefe kernels tafte very 
much like a walnut; but are rather fofter, and more oily. As they can, at thofe 
places where the trees grow, be afforded very cheap, in times of ícarcity they are 
carefully gathered; and, when boiled with a little rice or Indian corn, furnifh a 
great part of the food of the lower clafs of the natives. 

I fhall now add fuch a botanical defcription of the plant as will enable it to be 
reduced into the vegetable fyftem ; although not in every refpect complete, owing 
to my not having feen the tree or the ripe fruit. I believe it will be found to con- 
ftitute a new genus ; but I do not venture to give it a name, till the European bota- 
nifts have afcertained, whether or not it be reducible to any known genus of plants, 
In the botanical defcription I ufe the Latin language ; as I am not yet fufficiently 
acquainted with the technical terms introduced into the Ezg/// by the — 
Society, to ufe them with facility. 

Character Effentialis. Cal. 1 phyll, petala 5, receptaculo inferta, ftam. 10, re~ 
ceptaculo inferta. Nec. maximum, orbiculatum, 10 fulcum, germen invelvens. 
Styli 5, conniventes. Drupa monofperma, nuce bivalvi. Habitat in montofis 
regni Barmanorum. 

Arbor elata ramis fufcis nudis ; ramulis foliofis. Ramuli floriferi glabri, rubi- 
cundi, viridé-punctati; fractiferi rimofi. 

Folia approximata, alterna, pctiolata, oblonga, bafi attenuata, integra, integer- 
rima, retufa, glabra, venis reticulata. 

Fulcra, petiolus eph "p" breviffimus, glaber. Stipule, pubes, arma 
cirrhi nulla. E 

Inflorefcentia. Paniculi axillares ad apices ramorum congefti, laxi, nudi, foliis 
longiores, ramoffiffimi ; ramis teretibus, horizontalibus, {partis. Flores parvi, albidi, 
plurimi, pedicellati, fparfi. Racemi fructiferi penduli, foliis multo longiores. 
Fructus rubri, acefcenti-dulces. 

Cal: perianthum proprium monophyllum, concavum, corolla brevius, quinque- 
fidum : laciniis obtufis. Laciniæ calycis aliquando tres, fæpius quatuor. 

Cor: petala quinque, rarius fex, receptaculo inferta, feffilia, fublinearia, obtuía, 
revoluta. | | 

Nec, 
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Nec. Maximum, in centro floris orbiculatum, depreffum, decem-ftriatum, ger- 
men involvens. 

Stam. Filamenta decem, fubulata, erecta, petalis breviora, receptaculo inferta, 
antherz parve, ovate. 

Pif. Germen fuperum.  Nectario tectum. Styli quinque fubulati, erecti, con- 
niventes, longitudine ftaminum, ftigmata obtufa. 

Per. Drupa comprefía, obovata, obtufa, obtufocarinata, unilocularis. 

Sem. Nux unilocularis, compreffa, fub-bivalvis, dehifcens; femen folitarium, 
hinc acutum, inde craffum carinatum. 

Affinis, ordine naturali, terminaliis proximus habitu, generi a Roxburgio £/aroo 
mamaday dico, fed nectaria diverfiffima, characterem habet non nihil fimilem 
generi altero, a Roxburgio chitraca ditto, fed habitus diverfi; fingularis eft drupa 
monofperma cum ftylis quinque ; fimile aliquod tamen occurrit in genere Roxbur- 
giano odina. 

A Saponaria diverfum genus, drupå uniloculari. 


IX. 


SPECIMEN OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE PEOPLE INHABITING 
THE HILLS IN THE VICINITY OF BHAGULPOOR. 


Communicated in a Letter to the Secretary, 
By Major R. E. ROBERTS. 


P ERCEIVING that the very full and fatisfa&ory account of the people inhabit- 
ing the hills in the vicinity of Bhagu/poor, by Lieutenant SHAwz, in the Fourth 
Volume of the Afatich Refearches, is unaccompanied by any fpecimen of their lan- 
guage, fhould the following one be acceptable as a fupplement to that account, or 
you deem it deferving the notice of the Society, I fhall be obliged by your laying 

it before them, as I can rely on the correctnefs of it. 
Mr. Suawe having obferved that thefe people have no writing character, I juft 
beg 
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beg leave to add, that, when I was on duty at Rajahmabl, feveral years ago, a hill 
chief fent a verbal meffage to the commanding officer, expreffing a with to wait 
upon him. Being defired to appoint a day for that purpofe, he tranfmitted a ftraw 
with four knots upon it, which was explained by the meffenger who brought it to 


intimate, that his mafter would come on the fourth day. 


The Head 
Eyebrow 
Nofe 
Throat 
Armpit 
Blood 

A. Finger 

The Breaft 
Belly 
Loins 
Back 

A Vein 

Toe 
Hair 
An Eye 

Ear 

The Countenance 
Beard 
Throat 
Shoulder 


A Nail (of Finger) - 


A Lip 

Navel 

Buttock 

liver 

The Foot 

A Bone 

Forehead 

The Eyelafh 
Cheek 
Chin 

Tooth 

An Arm 

Breaft of a Woman 

' Heel 

Flefh 

A Fever 

Headache 


Cook. 
Cunmudbá. 
Mose, 
Cuffer, 
Buddee puckda. 
Keefs. 
Angillee, - 
Bookah. 
Coochah. 
Cudmah. 
Cookah. 
Niroo. 
Cuddah Angillee, 
Tullee. 
Cun. 
Kydoob,. 
Trefoo. 
Páchoodee, 
Tood. 
Dupna. 
Ooruk. 


Boocootooda, 
Cood. 


Moodoocudmullá. 
Cuckalee. = 
Chupta. 
Coochul. 
Neepee. 
Cunmeer. 

Cullá. 

Kyboo. 

Pul. 

Tat buddee. 
Doodah. 

"Teeknà. 

Maak. 

Meed. 

Cooknogee: 


5c 


Cholick 
A Tiger 
Dog 
An Ant 
A Kite 
Paroquet 
Fly 
Bee 
Heaver 
Star 
Cloud 
Cow 
Jackal 
Cat 
Cock 
Crow 
Dove 
Pigeon 
Scorpion 
Buffalo 
Hog 
Deer 
Hen 
Bat 
Snake 
Fith 
Male, mafculine 
Sunfhine 
Mooníhine 
Lightning 
Light 
Earth 
A Stone 
An Arrow 
A Bone 
Fire 
Water 
Grals 


Coochoohoogee, 
Toot. 
Alah. 
Choobah. 
Chunneeádee, 
Apud. 
Teelcur. 
Ook. 
Surruncuffa. 
Badekah. 
Badelce. 
Ooccee. 
Cheecaloo, 
Beerkah. 
Noogeer, 
Cacah. 
Poorah. 
Cooteerah. 
Teelah. 
Mung. 
Keefs. 
Chutteedah. 
Dooteegeer. 
Cheedgoo. 
Neer. 
Meen. 
Peechálah. 
Beer. 
Beelah. 
Chudkah. 
Abublee, 
Kycul. 
Cháchah. 
Char, 
Eedut. 
Chuchah, 
Ooms 
Doobah. 
Food 
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Foud 

Bread 

Cloth 

Black 

White 

Red 

Yellow 

Rice 

Oil 

A Turband 

A Tree 

Linen Cloth 
Cold 

Heat 

A Houfe 
North 

South 

Wett 

A Peacock 
Sweet 

Bitter 

Sour 

Prayer, worfhip 
Hinduftan 
Wheat 

To fleep 

To beget,, procreate 
To fleep 

To go 

To tear 

To fqueeze, prefs out 
To grind 

To know, underftand 
To rub 

To break 

To found 

To laugh 
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Jacoo., 
Putteea. 
Dura. 
Fudcooroa. 
Cheen burroo. 
Kyfoo. 
Balcoo. 
Teckeel. 
Heefcun, 
Doomee, Cocudce. 
Mun. 
Look&. 
Kaidah. 
Oomee, 
Ada. 
Colah. 
Purrubmoha. 
Beerhotroo. 
Choobah. 
Ameebade, 
Cadkah. 
Seeteed. 
Aydeeootee, 
Coler. 
Gyhoom. 
Cooda. 
Kecna. 
Cunderco. 
Aycoocoo. 
Afeehee. 
Ayrcoo. 
Tudyeca. 
Booje cen, 
Maleea. 
Turra. 
Ahootee, 
Alice. 


To weep 

To pull, draw 

A River 

Salt 

A Cup 

Below, under 

A Tent Rope 
High 

A Door 

A Flower 

Game (Beafts of) 
An Ideot 

The World 

A Mat 

Before 

Why 

Me, to me 

This 

Him 

They 

Ignorant 

Juttice 

Which 

A Liar 

A Rope, Cord | 
A Hill 

Sick 

A Sheet 

Left (Hand or Side) 
Crooked i 
Sand 

Accufation, Complaint 
A Garment, Veft 
Phyfick 

A Safh 

A Mil 


Boolkee, 
Bundra. 
Abeen. 
Beek. 
Corce 
Tutta. 
Jumkà. 
Arka. 
Dowaree. 
Kadah. 
Cubbree. 
Bootah. 
Oorahà. 
Talee. 
Moodihee. 
Pundreek. 
Aykee. 
Bhee. 
Naheen. 
Nuckeed. 
Oo cullee mulla. 
Muzcoor. 
Chuchee. 
Putleearee. 
Meer. 
Tookah. 
Chootah., 
Chuppoodah. 
Akdo. 
Decza. 
Balah. 
Matee. 
Joolee. 
Bhudder. 
Sujar. 


Mookah. 
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X. . 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY OF TWO URNS IN THE 
VICINITY OF BENARES. 


By Jonatuan Duncan, Ef}. 


I HEREWITH beg leave to deliver to the Society a Stone and a Marble Veffel, 
found the one within the other, in the month of January, 1794, by the people em- 
ployed by Basoo Juccvr Sing in digging for ftunes from the fubterraneous ma- 
terials of fome extenfive and ancient buildings in the vicinity of a temple called 
Sarnauth, at the diftance of about four miles to the northward of the prefent city 
of Benares. 

In the innermoft of thefe cafes (which were difcovered after digging to the 
depth of eighteen auts, or cubits, under the furface) were found a few human 
bones, that were committed to the Ganges, and fome decayed pearls, gold leaves, 
and other jewels of no value, which cannot be better difpofed of than by continuing 
in the receptacle in which they muft have fo long remained, and been placed upon 
an occafion on which there are feveral opinions among the natives in that diftrict. 
The firft, that the bones found along with them, may be thofe of the confort of 
fome former Rajah or Prince, who having devoted herfelf to the flames on the death 
of her hufband, or on fome other emergency, her relations may have made (as is 
faid not to be unprecedented) this depofit of her remains as a permanent place of 
lodgment ; whilft others have fuggefted, that the remains of the deceafed may 
have probably only been thus temporarily difpofed of, till a proper time or op- 
portunity fhould arrive of committing them to the Ganges, as is ufually obferved in 
refpect to thefe puflpa or flowers; a term by which the Hindus affc& to diftinguifh 
thofe refiduary veftiges of their friends dying natural deaths, that are not confini d 
by the fire, to which their corpfes are generally expofed, according to the tenets of 
their religion. 

But I am myfelf inclined to give the preference to a conclufion differing from 
either of the two former, viz. that the bones found in thefe urns muft belong to 
one of the worfhippers of Buppwa, a fet of Indian heretics, who, having no re- 
verence for the Gauges, ufed to depofit their remains in the earth, inítead of com- 
mitting them to that river ; a furmife that feems ftrongly corroborated by the cir-: 
cumftance of a ftatue or idol of Buppua having been found in the fame place 
under ground, and on the fame occafion with the difcovery of the urns in queftion, 
on which was an infcription, as per the accompanying copy of the original, afcer- 
taining that a temple had between 7 or 800 years ago been conftructed there for the 
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XI. 


ACCOUNT OF SOME ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS. 


Te prefident lays before the Society a Fac Simile of fome Ancient Infcrip- 
tions, received from Sır CHARLES Ware MarrET. They were taken by Mr. 
WALES, a very ingenious artift, who has employed himfelf in making defigns of 
the excavations and fculptures at E//ura, and other parts on the weftern fide of 
India. 'To the ingenuity of Lizu TENANT WILFORD, the Society is indebted for 
an explanation of the Infcriptions. They are, as he obferves, of little import- 
ance; but the publication of them may affift the labours of others in decyphering 
more interefting manufcripts or infcriptions. The following Extract of a Letter 
from LIEUTENANT WILFORD, containing his Tranflation of the Infcriptions, ac- 
companies them. 


I HAVE the honour to return to you the fac fimile of the feveral infcriptions, 
with an explanation of them. I defpaired at firft of ever being able to decypher 
them ; for as there are no ancient infcriptions in this part of India, we never had, 
of courfe, any opportunity to try our fkill, and improve our talents, in the art of 
decyphering. However, after many fruitleís attempts on our part, we were fo 
fortunate as to find at laft an ancient fage, who gave us the key, and produced a 
book in Sanfcrit, containing a great many ancient alphabets formerly in ufe in dif- 
ferent parts of India. This was really a fortunate difcovery, which hereafter may 
be of greatíervice to us. But let us proceed. 

Number II. and VI. are pure San/crit; and the character, though uncouth, is 
Sanferit alfo. i 

The other numbers, viz. I. III. IV. and V. are written in an ancient vernacular 
dialect; and the characters, though very different from thole now in ufe, are 
neverthelefs derived from the original or primzval San/crit, for the elements are the 
fame. 

I have exhibited thefe numbers in one fheet. The Infcriptions are firft written 
in their original dialect, but in San/erit characters. To this is annexed a tranflation 
in Sanfcrit ; and both the original dialect and the Saz/crz tranflation are exhibited 


in Engi//5 characters. 
The 
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The numbers I. IIT. IV. and V. relate to the wanderings of YupisHT1RA and 
the Panpovas through forefts and uninhabited places. They were precluded, 
by agreement, from converfing with mankind; but their friends and relations, 
Vipura and Vv A'sA, contrived to convey to them fuch intelligence and informa- 
tion as they deemed neceffary for their fafety. This they did by writing fhort and 
obfcure fentences on rocks or ftones in the wildernefs, and in characters previoufly 
agreed upon betwixt them. Vv A'sa is the fuppofed author of the Purdnas. 

No. I. 

Confifts of four diftin& parts, which are to be read feparately. In the firft part, 
(1,) either Vipura or Vv A'saA informs YupisuTIRA of the hoftile intentions of 
DuRYODHEN. 

* From what I have feen of him (Duryonpuen,) and after having fully confi- 
* dered (the whole tenor of his conduct,) I am fatisfied that he is a wicked man. 
* Keep thyfelf concealed, O chief of the illuftrious !” 

In the 2d part of No. I. 

* Having firft broken the ftone (that clofes thy cave) come here fecretly, old 
* man, that thou mayeft obtain the object of thy defire. Thy fufferings vex me 
* fore." 

In the 3d part of No. I. 
* O, moft unfortunate, the wicked is come.” 
In the 4th part of No. I. 

YupisatTira and his followers being exhaufted with their fufferings, made 
overtures of peace through Vipura and Vy A'sa. They had at firft fome hope 
of fuccefs, when fuddenly an end was put to the negociation, and affairs took an- 
other turn. This piece of intelligence they conveyed to YupisuTira in the fol- 
lowing manner : . 

4th. ‘ Another word.” 
This expreffion, is an adverbial form, is ftill in ufe to exprefs the fame thing. 
No. III. 

« O, worthy man, O, Hara-hara,” (Hera-hara, the name of MAHADEVA, 
twice exprefied, is an exclamation ufed by people in great diftrefs,) ** afcend into 
* thy cave—Hence fend letters—But into thy cave go fecretly." 

No. IV. 
* Thou wilt foon perceive that they are lcagued together, and that their bellies 


** (appetites) 
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** (appetites) are the only rule of their condu&. Decline their friendfhip—See | 
* the door of yon cave-—Break it open, (and conceal thyfelf therein.’’) 
No. V. .. . : 

* Go into the town immediately—But do not mix with them—Keep thyfelf 
s feparate as the lotos (from the waters in which it floats.)—Get into the houfe 
** of a certain ploughman, and firít remain concealed there ; but afterwards keep 
* thyfelf in readinefs.” 

The two following numbers allude to the worfhip of Buppua. 

No. II. 


* Here is the ftatute of SA'cvA-UpA'8ACA, (now a form of Buppwa,) but 
who was before a Brahmacéri, called Sn1'-Sonira." 


No. VI. 


** SA'CYA-PA'DA'MRATA made this ftatute.” | 
My learned friends here infift that thefe Inícriptions were really written by the 
friends of YupisuTIRA. I doubt this very much. Thefe Infcriptions certainly 
convey little or no information to us: ftill our having been able to decypher them 
is a great point in my opinion, as it may hereafter lead to further difcoveries, that 
may ultimately crown our labours with fuccefs. Indeed, your fending them to me 
has really been the occafion of my difcovering the above-mentioned Book, which 
I conceive to be a moft fortunate circumftance. 
| F. WILFORD, 


No. I. 
TATRA Hxumaga EZAR [rcm 
a 
Wezqoisdm zT ga 
= 
meruerat | 
Bhalé tha are pluta vradd’ha | Cra'drata Cha-| Ttevarch; 
focavha vra’dhara bud'ba| pattharc' hatía ha tha | i paijic | raitam 
gupta fuputhitapa aif 


The fame in Sanfcrit. 


ot bl toute rotor vul 


Bahulá tarcaná Bracatá «rata m a guhtah vradi tha \Cifitarata Anyathé 
murc hah hannah fuprathitapa, |praftarame' han’ dayiwa ha (i ape, |c Aatah jn dptak, Iurattattam, 
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WACECCE Ruchara Hara-hara 
mirua anA aruruha léhad 
HANNS $ rurui guha if. 
piri in Sanferit. 
€30X0vCU Ruchira Hara-hora 
AETERNE m ruhya Be hydni 
SIF THIF préfhaya gi’ dhad gach ha, 


No. IV. 
FIRR PH RTSTAN TTA G 


Cala-i jat Mé ruhahai paha-i thé fnéharah aruré fhaguhadara laté. 
The fame in Sanferit. 


Yánihi jat haré rú’dháh prahitam ich hanti fnéham dhara étadguAd dwéram liche. 
No. V. 


AJAISI OIKEAT 
=. 
CSPGRCAISeCXUOSRUE 
Objc-i t'ha-i fhégu fahru d'kut'hara ruha hala ruha 
hafuté hajé ru-i-é gud'ha te i raru haharacru. 


The fame in San/fcrit. 
OTT ESI SETTE ART 
HMTAUST UAT NAIAS AT st 


Abjaiva tithta fighram grémam jhatiti pracifahalad' hara 
dvajfathé adyapt gatwá guptah tifhta pas'chát udhyogam cura, 
Pure Sanfcrit. 
No. II. 


RAAI Sri Sohila Brahma- 
TRUTH tX chariknah Sacyaruda- 

> raca pratiméyam. 
IFAARA 


Pure Sanfcrit. 
No. VI. 


a uma ua a 


Sárua Pádámrata craté pratimá. 
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Yode? -— Je Wh by 
2333 + ECTS 
DX SA | REUS i) ta 


wage, Jo onaya “TIE “ON "4n 10 00424. "I[ "ON 


QI! fo 
I 4 2 Ah Seseo 
N) cen (pe AR 


“PAO 30 f00424 MOLT JT ON PME 


a 
try 






SQ, n 





Le 
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No b}awd) [ret LAS 


vaoa 10 100424. "IA “ON 


(y toO (58g g onis g X 
> PRY Ore HYT ef po^ 


2f pg “A “ON 


Ariyo HRY A oudgia 


:241g2f, Jo vuaygy "AI “ON 


Jo tace "n Ce. c pate letzat rda p Ht A the 


Late L 
Eod, 
Awa ca RACHAIN 
"^0 co wc Be A 5 Q t a 
c c g cd n h Ah J kh ny t th Jd uU n 
os 2 ee OO d aS eh ur e) eS 
tit d th n p ph b ph om v r L nm Kf 


3 & f 9 & + 9 & £ BY 


my mr Amy Amr mw è mw mrw hmw myw Amra 


3 | 
0 9» S R Q e» 9 o6 a & dy 


R4 


af 9 L of wh "xf 39 oS oO 


"Uo, fU ww 3 em 


wo. " m > 
ac anan — atch aun ait an ain ap am ¢ oo 


didi ae P D AE of oooh AC 


a it auc Unum aun am 


R 8 oe ea & e B. "6" os 


tha than " " u "e ao 


J A LP 0 XP 0 


zeüme fam ze, rue Janbun ran, pha 
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XII. | 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ALPHABETICAL SYSTEM OF THE 
LANGUAGE OF AWA AND RAC’HAIN.* 


| By Captain Jonn TOWERS. 


Tu E annexed Plate + is a fpecimen of the Alphabet of the Language of Awa 
and Rac’bam, agreeably to the Arrangement adopted by the Braimmas and Máràá- 
mas, or Natives of thofe Kingdoms. l 

To avoid tedious and perplexing reference, it was thought advifable to place 
under each fymbol its characteriftic reprefentative in Roman letters. In doing this, 
more than common attention has been paid to preferve the notation laid down in 
the elegant and perfpicuous ** Syftem and Differtation on the Orthography of 
Afiatick Words in Roman Letters,” commencing the firt Volume of the Re- 
fearches of the Society; at leaft, as far as its typical arrangement correfponded 
with the fyftem under difcuffion; and where a variation rendered it neceflary, 
new combinations or fymbols have been introduced, and obfervations fubjoined for 
their elucidation. 

The abeccdary rules, as taught by the natives, are, in their aggregate capacity, 
called Sénbuz, or, The Syflem of Infiruciion. ‘They are claffed under three diftin& 
heads ; and thefe again divided into thirty fubordinate divifions, by the inflection 
of the primary letters, or alphabet properly fo called, with the three claffes of 
vowels arwt, asaitne, and asaticri, and four other marks. The inftruction com- 
mences, however, with eighteen founds, to prepare the pupil, as it is faid, for the 
greater difficulties that are to follow. Thefe founds are included in what is taught 
fübfequently, though ten of their fymbols are not, which are therefore fubjoined 
in the annexed Plate. 

I. 

Of the feveral feries as they occur in the P/ate, the firft is cagric’he, or the alpha- 
bet ; refpecting which there is little to obferve. In certain cafes, to facilitate utter. 
ance, c is permuted with g, ch with j; the /econd d with the fecond t, p with 2, and cone 


* dvo and Aracan, T Plate I. 
verfely. 
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verfely. Of thofe founds that have more than one fymbol, the frf c'5, chh, 1; fea 
cond t, d, n ; and third t'h, are in general ufe ; alfo the /econd p’b ; except in thofe in- 
ftances where it does not affociate with the four marks that will appear under the 
following head. 


II. 

"T hefe are the four marks alluded to above. Their names, as they occur in the 
Plate, are dpan, araii, biácb bwe, bmócb'bwe, &c. according to the letter it is affo- 
ciated with, and wach’ Swe. 

apan. | 

The mark of this fymbol is y; though it might more properly and fometimes 
more conveniently, be marked by our third vowel, commencing a diphthong. 'The 
letters to which it is affixed are c, c'h, (1,*) g, £, (2,) 5, p^, (1,) b, m, J, (1,) s 
To this laft it gives nearly the found of our /5 ; which notation it is neceffary to 
preferve, though probably not conformable to the ftrict rules of analogy. Poffibly 
the conftituent parts of this found are the palatial fibilant, and f, coalefcing with a 
following vowel. 

"trári. 

This mark is typified by r, and is always prefixed to the letters with which it 
affociates. Thefe are c, c'h, (1,) Z, #, chh, (15) 4 (25) p, pS, (13) 4, m. With 
cb b it forms a very harfh combination. But it 1s to be obferved, that it is the na- 
ture of this, as well as of all the marks, either feparately, or in their feveral com- 
binations, to coalefce into one found with the affociated letter as nearly as the or- 
gans of articulation will admit. Its name ára/f defignates its natural form, mean- 
ing ereé? or upright. 

Hach’ hwe. 

This extraordinary mark forms a new claís of afpirates. Its name fignifies 
Suspended, from its fituation with refpe& to the letter, The letters under which it 
is placed, are 7, ny, n, (25) m,r, ], (15) w, s; before the frf feven of which its 
type is 5. +s it hardens into z, the appropriate fymbol ; or adds a fyllable to the 
inherent vowel, as sami, a daughter, which may be either written with the mark 


* 'The figures refer to the archetype in the Plate, 
+ The afpirate fo evidently precedes the letter in pronunciation, that, however inclination may lead to make the 


fymbol follow the letter, as is ufual in the other afpirates, in this inftance it cannot be done without an offenfive viola» 
tion of all analogy. 


before 
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before us, or by m. * In the introductory part to the fyflem, + it fays, * when 
the breath is obítructed by the preffure of the tongue (againft the roots of the 
upper teeth, or probably againít the palate) and forced between the teeth on either 
fide of it, a liquid is formed peculiar to the Briti/b diale& of the Celtick.’ We 
have found, however, this very found in the mark before us when affociated with 
4 If this be the found reprefented by //, as in the common furname Loyd, the 
notation is but ill-fuited to give an idea of its powers. In the combination of 
this mark with apan, the only letters of affociation are m and /; and with arit, 5 
and m; the fymbol being formed, as in the original, of the component parts. 
Wach bwe, 
or the /u/pended w, is fubtended to every letter, excepting that with which it cor- 
refponds i in the alphabet. Its fymbol is w, but fubject to certain changes and fup- 
preffion, the particular inftances of which will appear when the vowels come to 
be treated of. This mark with the letter 4, and the one immediately preceding 
with the letter w, form two combinations for the fame found; which is that of 
wh in the word what, In its affociations with the other marks, it is governed by 
the fame rules, and governs the fame letters as already related under their feparate 
and combined forms; with an exception, however, to its homogeneous character 
in the alphabet. With 2225, and apan hmdch’hwe and bldcb bwe, we have the ge- 
nuine found of our third vowel forming a dipthong with the //25; as miuwad, hmiuwa, 
bliuwă ; the dipthong in thefe inftances having precifely the fame found as in our 
word eu: but, to preferve the notation here laid down, it muft be typified by y, 
as mywa, hmywa, blywa; though it might more properly be reprefented by its 
conftituent parts, as in the firft example. 
3» 4s 5» 

Thefe are the three ferie of vowels and nafal marks. The firft is called drwi, or 
written, imply ; f the fecond dsdt/ne, from the root saz#, to ftrike, (owing to the 
mark dsdi# or tanc’ bwárf that is ftruck in writing from the top of the final letter) 
and ze, fmall; and the third dsazicri, from the fame, and ceri, large, great, in con- 
fequence of the proportion of the frf feries that is ingrafted into it being more 
than in the fecond. 


* See Plate I. a. 
+ That commences the fir volume of the Refearches of the Society. For the fake of brevity it will be quoted 
throughout by this title. 


$ A letter is alfo faid to be “rut when uninflected, 
The 
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The alphabet, in its feveral affociations with pai, drait, biach hwe, and wach’ hwe, 
is, with only one exception, uniformly inflected throughout with the three feries 
of vowels and nafal marks in regular rotation as they occur in the Plate. The in- 
ftance to the contrary is wach’hwe, which is altogether excluded in the alphabetical 
inflection of asazicri. 

Except as a compound, the firít vocal found, as defcribed in the fyftem, has no 
place in the language before us. And there is yet a more ftriking fingularity ; 
which is, that every fyllable is liquid, as it were, in its termination, each letter hav- 
ing its peculiar vowel or nafal mark fubjoined, and in no inftance coalefcing with 
a following letter. But, to elucidate it by inftances from our own language: 
were a native of va or Aracan merely acquainted with the Roman letters, and that 
fuch fymbols reprefented fuch and fuch founds, without knowing their rules of 
affociation, to read the words book, boot, bull, he would, agreeably to the powers he 
is taught to affix to the characters of his own language, pronounce them uniformly 
bù, or bècă, butd, bula, refpectively. And he could not poffibly do otherwife ; the 
organs of articulation being inadequate to give utterance to the fina! letters accord- 
ing to the abrupt mode by which we are inftructed to terminate thofe words. It 
need fcarcely be obferved, that hence each letter of the alphabet properly fo called 
is ufed as a fyllabic initial, and never as a medial or final, if we except the nafals. 
But here we only {peak as far as pronunciation is concerned. There is reafon to 
fuppofe that this fingularity is not peculiar to the language we are treating of, but 
that the Cdinefe is formed upon the fame principle; and probably fome of the 
African dialects, if the analogy obfervable in the mode in which fome natives of 
that quarter of the globe pronounce exotick words, and that of the Mérdimids, be. 
fufficient ground for the fugzeftion. Whether the language of Tibet be not alfo, 
a member of the Society may be poffibly able to determine. A native of Aracan, 
of naturally ftrong parts, and acute apprehenfion, with whom more than common 
pains have been taken for many months paft to correct this defect, can {carcely 
now, with the moft determined caution, articulate a word or fyllable in Hindéftans 
that has a confonant for a final, which frequently occafions very unpleafant, and 
fometimes ridiculous equivocations; and fuch is the force of habit even to mak- 
ing the moft fimple and eafy things difficult, that as obvious as the fir elementary 
found appears to our comprehenfion, in an attempt that was made to teach him the 
Nágari chara&er, of which it is the znAerent vowel, a number of days elapfed be- 

| forc 
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fore he could be brought to pronounce it, or even to form any idea of it, and then 
but a very imperfect one. 

The Plate, as has been already obferved, fhews the alphabetical arrangement 
adopted by the natives. It will be more convenient, however, in treating of the 
three feries of vowels and nafal marks, to throw them into claffes; not only for 
the fake of perfpicuity, but to avoid the irkfome tafk of endlefs repetition. 

d, 4, å, dt. 

Our extended found in a//, and its contracted one in fond, are the bafis of thefe 
four vowels. The firft is pronounced with an accent peculiarly acute, by an in- 
fle&ion pretty far back of the tongue towards the palate, terminated by a kind of 
catch. It feems, however, to drop this diftin&ion when followed by a grave ac- 
cent, as fara, juft; a property that it would appear to poffefs in common with the 
other vowels diftinguifhed by acute accents. It is inherent in every vowel, which 
may be the reafon why it is placed laft in the alphabet. The accent of the third 
is as remarkably grave as the other is acute; the fecond forming a medium be- 
tween both, being our broad vowel in a//; while the fourth is a guttural, analo- 
gous to the Arabian kaf; a fuppreffion of the final utterance by which this is. 
characterized as a confonant, being all that is neceffary to form the found be- 
fore us. 

f, 2, ih 

The two firft are accented in the fame proportion as d and 2, only with fome- 
what lefs force. The laft is pronounced with an effort unufually haríh, by a 
{trong inflection of the centre part of the tongue towards the palate. It feems to 
form a found between the third vcwel of the fyftem and the actual articulation 
of its final letter, with which a foreigner, from mere oral knowledge, would moft 
probably be induced to write it. No doubt, however, exifts of its being a vowel, 
as attention to the mode in which a native pronounces it will fully demonftrate. 
The conftituent found in dpa# being our third vowel, in the inflection of thofe 
letters which take that mark with the three vowels before us, the variation in 
their affociated and unaffociated capacity is not eafily difcernible at firft, but the 
difference is difcovered in a day or two's practice by the affiftance of a native. 

u, R, uf. 

The grave and acute accents of the laft feries characterize the two firft of the 

prefent; the third being formed by a fudden reciprocation of the tongue with an 


appulfe nearly of the lips, fo as to convey an idea of fulnefs ; or, if the expreffion 
may 
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may be allowed, a remarkable roundnefs of found united to an uncommonly ob- 
tufe and abrupt termination, a peculiarity that marks thofe vowels of the feries 
asatine and @sdticri, that have mutes for the double letter. To this obfervation, 
however, there is an exception, which will be taken notice of in its proper place. 
The found of the letter, when affociated with wach’hwe, and inflected by the two 
firft of thefe vowels, remains the fame as in its unaffociated form: but the figma 
in this cafe appears to be confidered by the natives themfelves as redundant, for it 
has hitherto only been met with in their abecedary fyftem. 
e, È. 

The frf is the e of the f/yflem. It has two types; the /eventh of the firft feries, 
and the lafi but one of the fecond, and which are often abbreviated in writing, as in 
the verbal termination ze and re in the Plate. * By a ftrange irregularity, it is 
frequently written for’. The /econd is diftinguifhed by the grave accent of the 
preceding feries. 

aÒ, 40 5 0, Ò. 

Thefe vowels feem to be thus diftinguifhed in the fem: “ By purfing up our 
lips in the leaft degree, we convert the fimple element into another found of the 
fame nature with the frf vowel, and eafily confounded with it in a broad pronun- 
ciation: when this new found is lengthened, it approaches very nearly to the 
fourth vowel, which we form by a bolder and ftronger rotundity of the mouth.” 
The two firt may be often miftaken for the lat; and, in fome words, even for a 
and 2, when infle&ing the other letters with wach’we, fufpended. Like v, č, the 
fymbol in affociation with wach’we, when inflected with thefe four vowels, is re- 
dundant. 

dil, aip ; aich, ate. 

Our dipthong in ay, or joy, which feems to be compounded of the broad vowel 
in all, or rather its correfpondent fhort one, followed by the third, pronounced with 
the acute piercing accent defcribed in treating of the firft vowel, conftitutes the 
found of the two firft of the prefent clafs of vowels ; while the narrower found in 
eye or my, with the obtufe abrupt termination mentioned under the third clafs of 
vowels, peculiarizes the two laft. Taken in two’s, as they appear above feparated 
by the /emicolon, their founds are congenial. The two farft form the exception 
taken notice of under the third clafs of vowels. 


* Plate I. b. 
auc 
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aut. 

The diphthong of the Arf and fftb vowels, already fo fully defcribed in the 
fyftem, with the guttural termination of 46, is the found of this vowel. It is 
fometimes abbreviated, by an elifion of the final letter, when a point above is fub- 
ftituted in its room. * 

The nafals are now only left for difcuffion; their peculiar vowels, as well as 
moft of their nafal terminations, are to be found either in the fyftem, or in the fore- 
going obfervations. The only thing thererefore that remains, is arranging them 
into claffes, and making a few trifling ftrictures. 

Gn, an. 

No elucidation is here neceffary. A fpecies of abbreviation is fometimes obferv- 
able in writing, when the donble letter is placed above, inftead of preceding, the 
following letter; as in the word sazbuz. + 

Lite 

. The figma of this nafal in the original is not deduced analogoufly ; its powers 
as a /yllabic initial being that of the dental nafal, which found is "uper exclud- 
ed from this language as a final. 

um, ui. 

The firft of thefe is the regular fymbol. Both founds have but one type in the 
original, that has a /a/zal appearing to be reftrided to thofe inftances where a Ja- 
bial follows ; as cumbup, a fmall eminence, or riling ground. The nafal is frequently 
reprefented by a point above the letter. 

dif, ait, aims ain, ain. 

The vowels of thofe nafals are in the fame proportion as à//, aj, pronounced 
without the acute accent and abrapt termination by which they are refpectively 
diftinguithed. The obfcure nafal, T formed by a flight inflection of the tongue to- 
wards the palate, with a trifling aid from the other. organ, and which is fo fre- 
quently to be met with in Perfan and Hindi vocables, is the found of the two firft; 
the purpofe of the third being feemingly to take their place when a /cbial follows, 


* See Plate I. c. 


t See Plate I. d. 
ł This nafal appears to hold a middle place between the dental pi mum nafals confidered as finals; with the 


laft of which it has but one common type in the Syflem, — 
6E as 
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as in the word caimp’La, the eartb.* It may be proper to obferve here, that, like 
the Hind» there is a flight nafality perceivable i in the pronunciation of fome werds 
for which there is no fymbol. 

"The diphthongs of a4 and afi are permuted with è and e when inflecting zy, p, 
and the whole clafs of dpa? ; as ny?&, nyen, &c. and aX, when inflecting thofe let- 
ters with wach hwe fufpended, and the clafs Zpas-sedch'bwe; as nyw?s, &c. This 
laft nafal, by an anomaly not to be accounted for, is very often written for e. 

au», aun, 

Thefe compounds, formed of the firft and fifth vowels and guttural nafal, clofe 
the three feries of vowels and nafal marks, and with them the abecedary rules of 
this language. | 

There is, however, one obfervation more requifite, that could not have been 
introduced before without inconvenience, and which has therefore been referved 
for this place. Z confidered in its fy//abic initial capacity, in its inflections of dri and 
diailie with wach'bwe fufpended, is preceded by the fourth vowel, which, in this in- 
ftance only, forms the fymbol for wach’hwe. The notation, therefore, for thisdeviation 
fhould be as follows: od, oa, oł, oat, oan, oan; 01, 01; ve, 065 0 Gil, o'aip, o dif, 
cd), o dim ; o aich, c'ait, o’'ain, o ain... "There is a farther deviation obfervable in the 
frh. fix, the primary vowel being changed in the prefent cafe into the fimple ele- 
ment, with which the incipient letter coalefces into a diphthong. In the reft, the 
initial vowel is articulated feparately, as the comma between indicates. As for v, 
1; ad, a9; 0, 0; they retain the fame found, as has been — obferved, either 
with or without wach’ bwe. 

The following extract, taken from a book entitled Manu Sárigwan, or the Iron 
Ring of Manu, is offered merely as a fpecimen of the notation here laid down. It 
{carcely from its infignificancy, deferves a tranflation: however, one is fubjoined. 

Manasamada mak gri chá? crawala sanchya prain brain tai dain pif, ta taihcha hnait 
chhaun chye zad tachke shaich'pa zaà thaimmasail chaga do go cra lo si lo mw gà naik nae cre 
ga hlyan a' hri xo myaf hng mu'rwe támun cha hmá myat' hna claiff dwàh pa nà che grad’ rec 
chan gre jæ colát co fuf sa’ rwe sdih shar jua 2a0 co phran wait cha taifichha chhan bri zad 


* See Plate I. e; where it may be obferved, the double letter has the one which fhould follow it'übtended to it, and 
takes the vowel with which it is infle&ed, the diftinguifhing mark atit being fuppreffed; an abbreviation very common 
in the vowels and nafal marks formed by double letters, particularly where the double letter is the fame with that 
which immediately follows it. : 

amyo 


D face pagio. 


Plate ? 
€) VD Ve O^? 388° Ga oog IS QE qt A 


XC J gp: ons: pl EN D aes ABO oocso 
BÉN: G«97? B&H O na: 09 og? fam: 


SE P AD ex cy q4 oo gE 
PB wd GS oP GP go AF oL 
AP ad? oP 26? 3 eo cay AP GO of 
c» com ab Y af xe ca or TES 
PBA RE ao os BP a Gh Va 
3s eB afe AE A S & ye o 

"w^ BP Gm AP AP ay qe AP o 
8 y yf P$ PES) dU. opr? op 
ont 8) eossen of RP av. Fro ew 


| ^98 ea» 2 yy 
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ayo le’ba pri? stit do hnün che we chraih rai lyaé lad up chyi hma radana sumlà go hr? 
cho'rwe bráimmà chá zaà ndil sigrà do go hri'cho tain dá u hma hlyan i tachke shaich’ pa 
thtimmasait tara chiga go mahasdmada màn gri à cra p: lo zaù hnå. * 


And Manu faid, “ O, mighty Prince, MAHASAMADA ! if thou haft an incli- 
nation to hear and underftand the words of the eighteen holy books. which I 
brought from the gate of Catrawalé,+ that enclofe and form a barrier (to the 
earth) from thy palace; with thy face turned towards the eaft, cleaning thy teeth ; 
wafhing thy eyes, mouth, cheeks, and ears, and wiping thy body and hands ; and 
with a purified perfon, and haviag put on thy apparel and eat; and with the four 
friends T affembled, and forming a circle, clofing thy hands, and making obeifance 
to the three ineftimable jewels, § and proftrating thyfelf before Bratmmda, (and the 
two claffes of beneficent Genii) Nat and Sigrà, and making known to them thy 
grievances (having performed all thefe acts, then) will I prefent unto thee, illuf-. 
trious monarch, Mábasámádà, and caufe thee to hear the words of thefe eighteen 
books of Divine ordinances.” 

It is difficult to refrain obferving, that the arrangement not only of the alphabet, 
but of the firft feries of vowels (eight of which have diftin& chara&ters|| which are 
not inflected) of the foregoing fyftem, has a ftriking fimilitude to the Devanagdr?. 
In the alphabet, for inftance, wherever it is defective, fuch deficiency is fupplied by 
double, and, in one cafe, quadruple, fymbols for the fame found; the firft part 
being arranged into claffes of four, each terminated by a nafal, forming together 
the number twenty-five ; which exactly correfponds with the Devanagari. 

From information, there appears to be fcarcely room to doubt, but that the Si- 
amefe have one common language and religion with the Brdéimmas and Mardmas ş 
and that in manners and cuftoms the three nations form, as it were, one great fa- 
mily, How far thefe obfervations may extend to the inhabitants of 4/am, we thall 
be able to judge on the publication of the hiftory of that country. 

It may be futhcient to obferve in this place, that there is one fad impediment to 
attaining a critical knowledge of the idiom of the language of Ava and Aracan, 


* Tor the original, fec Plate II. 

+ Steep and ftupendous mountains fabled to furround the earfh, and beyond which no mortal can pafs, 

t Man; the two claffes of fupernatural beings, Narr and Siera, fuppoled to pofteis the peculiar guardianthip of 
eeakind and Brain through an attribute, it would feem, of ubiquity. 

§ Phurt, Tara Sancha, The incarnate Deities, Divine Juftice and the Pricfts. 

4 See Plate J. Figure 6. 
without 
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without which we may in vain expe& from any pen accurate information refpecting 
the religion, laws, manners, and cuftoms, of thefe kingdoms; and that is, that there 
is no regular ftandard of orthography, or the fmalleft trace of grammatical enquiry 
to be found among the natives.* Much, however, may be done by patience and 
attention. The field is ample ; and he who has leifure and perfeverance to attain 
a juft knowledge of its boundaries, will probably find his labours rewarded beyond 
his moft fanguine expectation. 


XIII. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ELASTIC GUM VINE OF PRINCE OF 
WALES'S ISLAND, AND OF EXPERIMENTS MADE ON THE 
MILKY JUICE WHICH IT PRODUCES: WITH HINTS RESPECT- 
ING THE USEFUL PURPOSES TO WHICH IT MAY BE APPLIED. 


By James Howison, Efq. 


Communicated by Joun FLEMING, Ef. 


Our firt knowledge of the plant being a native of our [/land arofe from the fol- 
lowing accident. In our excurfions into the forefts, it was found neceffary to carry 
cutlaffes for the purpofe of clearing our way through the underwood. In one of thofe 
an elaftic gum vine had been divided, the milk of which drying upon the blade, 
we were much furprized in finding it poffefs all the properties of the American 


* Every writing that has hitherto come under obfervation, has been full of the groffeft inaccuracies: even thofe 
ftamped by the higheft authority ; fuch as official papers from the king of Ava to our governinent. How far the Palit, 
or facred language, in which their religious ordinances are written, may be exempted from this remark, it is impoffible 
to fay. The Priefts are almoft the only people converfant in it, and few even among them are celebrated for the ac- 
curacy and extent of their knowledge. Between Rámu and JIj.ámabád, only ene perfon has been heard of, and to him 
accefs has not hitherto been obtainable. Enquiry feems to favour an opinion, that an acquaintance with both lan- 
guages is abíolutely neceffary to effect the important purpofes that at prefent introduce themfelves to our notice, and 
which are to prove the inhabitants of Stam, Ara, and Aracan, to be one and the fame people in language, manners, 
laws, and religion; and features of the ftrongeft refemblance between them and thofe of d/am, Népal, and Tibet ; and 
eventually to add another link to the chain of general knowledge, by furnifhing materials for filling up the interval 
that feems at prefent to feparate the Hindus from the Chinese. 


Caout-chouc. 
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Caout-chouc. ‘The vine which produces this milk is generally about the thicknefs 
of the arm, and almoft round, with a ftrong afh-coloured bark, much cracked, 
and divided longitudinally; has joints at a {mall diftance, from each other, which 
often fend out roots, but feldom branches; runs upon the ground to a great 
length ; at laít rifes upon the higheft trees into the open air. It is found in the 
greateft plenty at the foot of the mountains, upon a red clay mixed with fand, in 
fituations completely fhaded, and where the mercury in the thermometer will fel- 
dom exceed fummer heat. 

In my numerous attempts to trace this vine to its top, I never fucceeded ; for, 
after following it in its different windings, fometimes to a diftance of two hundred 
paces, I loft it, from its afcending among the branches of trees that were inacceífi- 
ble either from their fize or-height. On the weft coaft of Sumatra I underftand 
they have been more fuccefsful ; Doctor Roxburgh having procured from thence a 
fpecimen of the vine in flowers, from which he has claffed it; but whofe deícrip. 
tion I have not yet feen. 

With us the Malays have found tafting of the milk the beft mode of difcrimi- 
nating between the elaftic gum vine and thofe which refemble it in giving out a 
milky juice, of which we have a great variety ; the liquid from the former being | 
much lefs pungent or corrofive than that obtained from the latter. 

The ufual method of drawing off the milk is by wounding the bark deeply in 
different places, from which it runs but flowly, it being full employment for one 
perfon to colle& a quart in the courfe of two days. A much more expeditious : 
mode, but ruinous to the vine, is cutting it in lengths of two feet, and placing 
under both ends veffels to receive the milk. The beít is always procured from the 
oldeft vines. From them it is often obtained in a confiftence equal to thick cream, 
and which will yield two thirds of its own weight in gum. 

The chemical properties of this vegetable milk, fo far as I have had an oppor. 
tunity of examining, furprizingly refemble thofe of animal milk. From its de- 
compofition in confequence of f{pontaneous fermentation, or by the addition of 
acids, a feparation takes place between its ca/eous and ferous parts, both of which 
are very fimilar to thofe produced by the fame proceffes from animal milk. An 
oily or butyrous matter is alfo one of its component parts, which appears upon 
the furface of the gum fo foon as the latter has attained its folid form. The pre- 
fence of this confiderably impeded the progrefs of my experiments, as will be feen 


hereafter. 
I was 
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T was at fome trouble in endeavouring to form an extract of this milk fo as to ap- 
proach to the confiftence of new butter, by which I hoped to retard its fermenta- 
tive ftage, without depriving it of its ufeful qualities ; but as I had no apparatus for 
diftilling, the furface of the milk, that was expofed to the air, inftantly formed into 
a folid coat, by which the evaporation was ina great degree prevented. I, how- 
ever, learned, by collecting the thickened milk from the infide of the coats, and 
depofiting it in a jelly pot, that, if excluded from the air, it might be preferved in 
this ftate for a confiderable length of time. 

I have kept it in bottles, without any preparation, tolerably good, upwards of 
one year; for, notwithftanding the fermentation foon takes place, the decompofi- 
tion in confequence is only partial, and what remains fluid, ftill retains its original 
properties, although confiderably diminifhed. 

Not having feen M. Fourcroy’s memoir on Caout-chouc, I could not make trials 
of the methods propofed by him for preferving the milk unaltered. 

In making boots, gloves, and bottles, of the elaftic gum, I found the following 
method the beft: I firft made moulds of wax, as nearly of the fize and fhape of 
what they reprefented as poffible; thefe I hung feparately upon pins, about a foot 
from the ground, by pieces of cord wrought into the wax: Ithen placed under 
each a foup plate, into which I poured as much of the milk as I thought would 
be fufficient for one coat. Having dipped my fingers in this, I completely 
covered the moulds one after another, and what dropped into the plates was ufed as 
part of the next coat: the firft I generally found fufficiently dry in the fpace of ten 
minutes, when expofed to the fun, to admit of a fecond being applied: however, 
after every fecond coat, the oily matter before mentioned was in fuch quantity 
upon the furface, that, until wafhed off with foap and water, I found it impoffible 
to apply any more milk with effe&; for, if laid on, it kept running and dividing 
like water upon wax. r 

Thirty coats I in common found fufficient to give a covering of the thicknefs 
of the bottles which come from America. This circumftance may, however, at 
any time be afcertained, by introducing the finger between the mould and gum, 
the one very readily feparating from the other. 

I found the fingers preferable to a brufh, or any inftrument whatever, for lay- 
ing on the milk ; for the moment a brufh was wet with that fluid, the hair be- 
came united as one mafs. A mode which at firft view would appear to have the 
adwantage of all others for eafe and expedition in covering clay and wax moulds 

with, 
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with the gum, viz. immerfing them in the milk, did not at all anfwer upon trial; 
that fluid running almoft entirely off, although none of the oily matter was prefent ; 
a certain degree of force feeming neceffary to incorporate by friction the milk with 
the new formed gum. 

When, upon examination, I found that the boots and gloves were of the thick- 
nefs wanted, I turned them over at the top, and drew them off; as if from the leg 
or hand, by which I faved the trouble of forming new moulds. Thofe of the bot- 
tles being fmalleft at the neck, I was under the neceffity of diffolving in hot 
water. 

The infide of the boots and gloves which had been in conta& with the wax 
being by far the fmootheft, I made the outfide. The gloves were now finifhed, un- 
lefs cutting their tops even, which was beft done with íciffars. The boots, how- 
ever, in their prefent ftate, more refembled ftockings, having as yet no foles. To 
fupply them with thefe, I poured upon a piece of gunny a proper quantity of milk, 
to give it a thick coat of gum. From this, when dry, I cut pieces fufficiently large 
to cover the fole of the foot, which, having met with the milk, I applied ; firft re- 
placing the boot upon the mould to keep it properly extended. By this mode the 
foles were fo firmly joined, that no force could afterwards feparate them. In the 
fame manner I added heels and ftraps, when the boots had a very neat appearance. 
To fatisfy myfelf as to their impermeability to water, I ood in a pond up to their 
tops for the fpace of fifteen minutes, when, upon pulling them off, I did not find 
my ftockings in the leaft damp. Indeed, from the nature of the gum, had it been 
for a period of as many months, the fame refult was to have been expected. 

After being thus far fuccefsful, I was greatly difappointed in my expectations 
with regard to their retaining their original fhape; for, on wearing them but a few 
times, they loft much of their firft neatnefs, the contractions of the gum being only 
equal to about feven-eighths of its extenfion. 

A fecond difadvantage arofe from a circumftance difficult to guard againft, which 
was, that if, by any accident, the gum fhould be in the fmalleft degree weaker in 
one place than another, the effe& of extenfion fell almoft entirely on that part, and 
the confequence was, that it foon gave way. 

From what I had obferved of the advantage gained in fubftance and uniformity 
of ftrength, by making ufe of gunny as a bafis for the foles, I was led to fuppofe, 
that if an elaftic cloth, in fome degree correfpondent to the elafticity of the gum, 


were ufed for boots, ftockings, gloves, and other articles, where that property was 
neceffary, 
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neceffary, that the defe&s above mentioned might ina great meafure be remedied. 
I accordingly made my firft experiment with Cofimbazar ftockings and gloves. 

Having drawn them upon the wax moulds, I plunged them into veffels contain- 
ing the milk, which the cloth greedily abforbed. When taken out, they were fo 
completely diftended with the gum in folution, that, upon becoming dry by expo- 
fure to the air, not only every thread, but every fibre of the cotton had its own dif- 
tinct envelope, and in confequence was equally capable of refifting the action of 
foreign bodies as if of folid gum. 

The firft coat by this method was of fach thicknefs, that for ftockings or gloves 
nothing farther was neceffary. What were intended for boots required a few more 
applications of milk with the fingers, and were finifhed as thofe made with the 
gum only. 

This mode of giving cloth as a bafis I found to be a very great improvement : 
for, befides the addition of ftrength received by the gum, the operation was much 
fhortened. 

Woven fubftances, that are to be covered with the gum, as alfo the moulds on 
which they are to be placed, ought to be confiderably larger than the bodies they 
are afterwards intended to fit; for, being much contracted from the abforption of 
the milk, little alteration takes place in this diminution in fize, even when dry, as 
about one-third only of the fluid evaporates before the gum acquires its folid form. 

Great attention muft be paid to prevent one part of the gum coming in conta& 
with another while wet with the milk or its whey ; for the inftant that takes place, 
they become infeparably united. But fhould we ever fucceed in having large plan- 
tations of our own vine, or in transferring the American tree (which is perhaps 
more productive) to our poffeffions, fo that milk could be procured in fufficient 
quantity for the covering various cloths, which fhould be done on the fpot, and af- 
terwards exported to Europe, then the advantages attending this fingular property of 
the milk would for ever balance its difadvantages: “cloths, and coverings of differ- 
ent deícriptions, might then be made from this gum cloth, with an expedition 
fo much greater than by the needle, that would at firft appear very furprifing: the 
edges of the feparate picces only requiring to be wet with the milk, or its whey, and 
brought into contact, when the article would be finifhed, and fit for ufe. Should 
both milk and whey be wanting, a folution of the gum in ether can always be ob- 
tained, by which the fame end would be accomplifhed. 

Of all the cloths upon which I made experiments, nankeen, from the ftrength 

and 
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and quality of its fabric, appeared the beft calculated for coating with the gum. 
The method I followed in performing this, was, to lay the cloth fmooth upon 
a table, pour the milk upon it, and with a ruler to fpread it equally. But fhould 
this ever be attempted on a larger fcale, I would recommend the following plan: 
To have a ciftern for holding the milk a little broader than the cloth, to be co- 
vered with a crofs bar in the centre, which muft reach under the furface of the 
milk, and two rollers at one end. Having filled the ciftern, one end of the piece of 
cloth is to be paffed under the bar, and through between the rollers; the former keep- 
ing the cloth immerfed in the milk, the latter in preffing out what is fuperfluous, 
fo that none may be loft. The cloth can be hung up at full length to dry; and the 
operation repeated until of whatever thicknefs wanted. For the reafons above- 
mentioned, care muft be taken that one fold does not come in contact with an- 
other while wet. | 

Having obferved that moft of the patent catheters and bougies made with a fo- 
lution of the elaftic gum, whether in ether or in the effential oils, had either a 
difagreeable ftickinefs, or were too hard to admit of any advantage being derived 
from the elafticity of the gum, I was induced to make fome experiments with the 
milk towards removing thefe objections. l 

From that fluid, by evaporation, I made feveral large fized bougies of pure gum, 
which, from their over-flexibility, were totally ufelefs. I then took fome flips of 
fine cloth covered with the gum, which I rolled up until of a proper fize, and 
which I rendered folid by foaking them in the milk, and then drying them. Thefe 
poffeffed more firmnefs than the former, but in no degree fufficient for the purpofe 
intended. Pieces of ftrong catgut, coated with the gum, I found to anfwer better 
than either. 

Befides an effectual cloathing for manufacturers employed with the mineral acids, 
which had been long a defideratum, this fubftance, under different modifications, 
might be applied to a number of other uieful purpofes in life; fuch as making 
hats, great coats, boots, &c. for failors, foldiers, fifhermen, and every other de- 
{cription of perfons who, from their purfuits, are expofed to wet ftockings ; for 
invalids, who fuffer from damps ; bathing caps, tents, coverings for carriages of 
all kinds, for roofs of houfes, trunks, buoys, &c. 

This extraordinary vegetable production, in place of being injured by water, at 

6 F its 
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its ufua] temperature * is preferved by it, For a knowledge of this circumftance 
I am indebted to the Céime/e. Having fome years ago commiffioned articles made 
of the elaftic gum from Céina, I received them in a {mall jar filled up with water, 
in which ftate I have fince kept them without obferving any figns of decay. 

Should it ever be deemed an object to attempt plantations of the elaític gum 
vine in Bengal, I would recommend the foot of the Chittagong, Rajmabal and 
Bauglipore hills, as fituations where there is every probability of fucceeding, being 
very fimilar in foil and climate to the places of its growth on Prince of Wales's 
Ifland, It would, however, be advifable to make the firft trial at this fettlement, 
to learn in what way the propagation of the plant might be moft fuccefsfully con- 
duéted. A further experience may alfo be neceffary, to afcertain the feafon when 
the milk can be procured of the beft quality, and in the greateft quantity, with 
the leaft detriment to the vine. 


* From an account of experiments made with the elaftic Gum by M. Grossarrt, inferted in the Annals d 
Chimie for 1792, it appears, that water, when boiling, has a power of partially diffolving the gum fo as to render one 
part capable of beirg finally joined to another by preffure only. 


XIV. 


A BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION OF URCEOLA ELASTICA, OR 
CAOUT-CHOUC VINE OF SUMATRA AND PULLO-PINANG; 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROPERTIES OF ITS INSPIS- 
SATED JUICE, COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE AMERICAN 
CAOUT-CHOUC. 


By WirriiAM RoxsuncH, M. D. 


Fon the difcovery of this ufeful vine, we are, I believe, indebted to Mr. How- 
ISON, late Surgeon at Pullo-pinang ; but it would appear he had no opportunity 
of determining its botanical character. To Doéfor CHARLES CAMPBELL, of Fort 


Marlborough, we owe the gratification arifing from a knowledge thereof. 
About 
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About twelve months ago I received from that gentleman, by means of Mr. 
FLEMING, very complete fpecimens, in full foliage, flower, and fruit. From 
thefe I was enabled to reduce it to its clafs and order in the Linnean Syftem. . It 
forms a new genus in the clafs Pentandria, and order Monogynia, and comes in 
immediately after Tabernemontana, confequently belongs to the thirtieth natural 
order, or clafs called Contorte by L1nnzus in his natural method of claffification 
or arrangement. One of the qualities of the plants of this order is, their yielding, 
on being cut, a juice which is generally milky, and for the moft part deemed of a’ 
poifonous nature. 

The generic name, Urcec/a, which I have given to this plant, is from the ftruc- 
ture of the corol, and the fpecific name from the quality of its thickened juice. 

So far as I can find, it does not appear that ever this vine has been taken notice 
of by any European till now. I have carefully looked over the Hortus Malaba- 
ricus, RuMPHIUS's Herbarium Amboinenfe, &c. &c. Figures of Indian Plants, 
without being able to find any one that can with any degree of certainty be re- 
ferred to. A fubftance of the fame nature, and probably the very fame, was dif- 
covered in the Ifland of Mauritius, by M. Potvre, and from thence fent to France; 
but, fo far as I know, we are ftill ignorant of the plant that yields it. 

The impropriety of giving to Caout-chouc the term gum, refin, or gum-refin, 
every one feems fenfible of, as it pofleffes qualities totally different from all fuch 
fubítances as are ufually arranged under thofe generic names: yet it ftill conti- 
nues, by moft authors I have met with, to be denominated elaftic refin, or elaític 
gum. Some term it fimply Caout-chouc, which I with may be confidered as the 
generic name of all fuch concrete vegetable juices (mentioned in this memoir) as 
poffefs elafticity, inflammability, arid are foluble in the effential oils, without the 
affiftance of heat. 

In a mere definition, it would be improper to ftate what qualities the object does 
not poffefs ; confequently it muft be underftood that this fubftance is not foluble in 
the menftruums which ufually diffolve refins and gums. 

Eafl- India. Caout-chouc would be a very proper fpecific name for that of Urceola 
elaftica, were there not other trees which yield juices fo fimilar as to come under 
the fame generic character ; but as this is really the cafe, I will apply the nime of 
the tree which yields it for a fpecific one. E.G. Cuout-chouc of Urceola elafftca, 
Caout-cbouc of Ficus Indica, Caout-chouc of Artocarpus integrifolia, &c. &c. 


DESCRIP- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT URCEOLA. 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gen. Cbar. calyx beneath five-toothed ; corol one petaled, pitcher fhaped, with 
its contracted mouth five toothed: nectary entire, furrounding the germs ; follicles 
two, round, drupacious ; feeds numerous, immerfed in pulp. 

Urceola Elafiica. 

Shrubby, twining, leaves oppofite, oblong, panicles terminal, is a native of Su- 
matra, Pullo-pinang, &c. Malay countries. 

Stem, woody, climbing over trees, &c. to a very great extent, young fhoots twin- 
ing, and a little hairy, bark of the old woody parts thick, dark coloured, confi- 
derably uneven, a little fcabrous, on which I found feveral fpecies of mofs, parti- 
cularly large patches of Achen ; the wood is white, light and porous. 

Leaves, oppofite, fhort-petioled, horizontal, ovate, oblong, pointed, entire, a little 
Ícabrous, with a few ícattered white hairs on the under fide. 

Stipules, none. 

Panicles, terminal, brachiate, very ramous. 

Flowers, numerous, minute, of a dull, greeniíh colour, and hairy on the out- 
fide. 

Bracis, lanceolate, one at each divifion and fubdivifion of the panicle. 

Calyx, perianth, one-leaved, five-toothed, permanent. 

Corol, one petaled, pitcher fhaped, hairy, mouth much contracted, five-toothed, 
divifions erect, acute, nectary entire, cylindrick, embracing the lower two-thirds of 
the germs. 

Szamens, filaments five, very fhort, from the bafe of the corol. Anthers arrow 
fhaped, converging, bearing their pollen in two grooves on the infide, near 
the apex; between thefe grooves and the infertions of the filaments they are 
covered with white foft hairs. 

Piflil, germs two; above the nectary they are very hairy round the margins of 
their truncated tops. Style fingle, fhorter than the ftamens. Stigma ovate, with 
a circular band, dividing it into two portions of different colours. 

Per. Follicles two, round, laterally compreffed into the fhape of a turnip, 
wrinkled, leathery, about three inches in their greateft diameters—one celled, two 
valved. 

Seeds, very numerous, reniform, immerfed in firm flefhy pulp. 


EXPLANA- 
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1: A branchlet in flower, natural fize. 

2. A flower magnified. 

3. The fame laid open, which expofes to view the fituation of the ftamens 
inferted into the bottom of the corol, the ne&arium furrounding the lower 
half of the two germs, their upper half with hairy margins, the ftyle and 
ovate party-coloured; ftigma appearing above the nectary. 

. Outfide of one of the ftamens h : 

z much magnified. 

. Infide of the fame | 

. The nectarium laid open, expofing to view the whole of the piftil. 

The two feed veffels (called by Linneus /o//ic/es), natural fize; half of one 

of them is removed, to fhew the feed immerfed in pulp. A portion there- 

of is alfo cut away, which more clearly fhews the fituation and fhape of 
the feed. 

From wounds made in the bark of this plant there oozes a milky fluid, which 
on expofure to the open air, feparates into an elaftic coagulum, and watery liquid, 
apparently of no ufe, atter the feparation takes place. ‘This coagulum is not only 
like the American caout-chouc or Indian rubber, but poffeffes the fame properties, 
as will be feen from the following experiments and obfervations made on fome 
which had been extracted from the vine about five months ago. A ball of it now 
before me, is to my fenfe, totally void of fmell, even when cut into, is very firm, 
nearly {pherical, meafures nine and a half inches in circumference, and weighs 
{even ounces and a quarter, its colour on the outfide is that of American caout- 
chouc, where freíh cut into of a light brown colour till the action of the air 
darkens it; throughout there are numerous fmall cells, filled with a portion of 
light brown watery liquid above mentioned. "This ball, in fimply falling from a 
height of fifteen feet, rebounds about ten or twelve times, the firft is from five 
to feven fcet high, the fucceeding ones of courfe leffening by gradation. 

This fubftance is not now foluble in the above mentioned liquid contained in its 
cells, although fo intimately blended therewith when firft drawn from the plant, 
as to render it fo thin, as to be readily applied to the various purpofes to which it 
is fo well adapted when in a fluid ftate. 

From what has been faid, it will be evident that this caout-cbouc pofleíles a 


confiderable fhare of folidity and elafticity in an eminent degree. I compared the 
laft 
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laft quality, with that of American casut-chouc by taking fmall flips of each, and 
extending them till they broke ; that of Urceola was found capable of bearing a 
much greater degree of extenfion (and contraction) than the American: however, 
this may be owing to the time the refpective fubftances have been drawn from their 
plants. | 

The Urceola caout-chouc, rubs out the marks of a black lead pencil, as readily as 
the American, and is evidently the fubftance of which the Chinefe make their 
elaftic rings. 

It contains much combuftible matter, burning entirely away, with a clear flame, 
emitting a confiderable deal of dark-coloured {moke which readily condenfes into 
a large proportion of exceeding fine foot, or lamp-black ; at the fame time it 
gives but little fmell, and that not difagreeable ; the combuftion is often fo rapid, 
as to caufe drops of a black liquid, very like tar, to fall from the burning mafs ; 
this is equally inflammable with the reft, and continues when cold in its femi- 
fluid ftate, but totally void of elafticity: in America the caout-cbouc is ufed for 
torches, ours appears to be equally fit for that purpofe. Expofed in a filver fpoon 
to a heat, about equal to that which melts lead or tin, it is reduced into a thick, 
black, inflammable liquid, fuch as drops from it during combuftion, and is equally 
deprived of its elaftic powers, confequently rendered unfit for thofe purpofes, for 
which its original elafticity rendered it fo proper. 

It is infoluble in fpirits of wine, nor has water any more effect on it, except 
when affifted by heat, and then it is only foftened by it. 

Sulphuric acid reduced it into a black, brittle, charcoal like fubflance, beginning 
at the furface of the casut-chouc, and if the pieces are not very thin, or fmall, it 
requires fome days to penetrate to their centre ; during the procefs, the acid is 
rendered very dark coloured, almoft black. If the fulphuric acid is previoufly 
diluted, with only an equal quantity of water, it does not then appear to have any 
effect on this fudftance, nor is the colour of the liquid changed thereby. 

Nitric acid reduced it in twelve hours to a foft, yellow, unelaftic mafs, while 
the acid is rendered yellow; at the end of two days, the caout-chouc had ac- 
quired fome degree of friability and hardnefs The fame experiment made on 
American ¢aout-chouc was attended with fimilar effects. Muriatic acid had no 
effect on it. 

Sulphuric ether only foftened it, and rendered the different minute portions it 
was cut into eafily united, and without any fceming diminution of elafticity. 

Nitric 
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Nitric zether I did not find a better menftruum than the vitriolic, confequently, 
if the ether I employed was pure, of which Ihave fome doubt, this fubftance muft 
differ effentially from that of America, which BERN1ARD reports to be foluble in 
nitric zther. 

Where this fubftance can be had in a fluid ftate, there is no neceffity for diffoly- 
ing or foftening it, to render it applicable to the various ufes for which it may be 
required; but where the dry caout-chouc is only procurable, fulphuric wzther pro- 
mifes to be an ufeful medium, by which it may be rendered fo foft as to be readily 
formed into a variety of fhapes. 

Like American caout-chouc, it is foluble in the effential oil of turpentine, and I find 
it equally fo in Cajeput oil, an effential oil, faid to be obtained from the leaves of 
Melaleuca Leucadendron. Both folutions appear perfect, thick, and very glutinous. 
Spirits of wine, added to the folution in Cajeput oil, foon united with the oil, and 
left the caout-choue floating on the mixture in a foft femi-fluid ftate, which, on 
being wafhed in the fame liquor, and expofed to the air, became as firm as before 
it was diffolved, and retained its elaftic powers perfectly, while in the intermediate 
{tates between femi-fluid and firm, it could be drawn out into long, tranfparent 
threads, refembling, in the polifh of their furface, the fibres of the tendons of ani- 
mals; when they broke, the elafticity was fo great, that each end inítantaneoufly 
returned to its refpective mafs. Through all thefe ftages the leaft preflure with the 
finger and thumb united different portions, as perfectly as if they never had been 
feparated, and without any clamminefs, or fticking to the fingers, which renders 
moit of the folutions of caout-chout, fo very unfit for the purpofes for which they 
are required. A piece of catgut covered with the half-infpiffated folution, and 
rolled between two fmooth furfaces, foon acquired a polifh, and confittence very 
proper for bougies. Cajeput oil, I alfo found a good menftruum for American caout- 
chouc, and was as readily feparated by the addition of a little fpirit of wine, or rum, 
as the other, and appears equally fit for ufe, as I covered a piece of catgut with the 
wafhing folution, as perfe&ly as with that of Urceola. ‘The only difference I could 
obferve, was a little more adhefivenefs from its not drying fo quickly; the oil of 
turpentine had greater attraction for the caout-cbouc, than for the fpirits of wine, 
confequently remained obftinately united to the former, which prevented its being 
brought into that ftate of firmnefs fit for handling, which it acquired when Cajeput 


oil was the menftruum, 
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The Cajeput folution employed as a varniíh did not dry, but remained moift and 
clammy, whereas the turpentine folution dried pretty faft. 

Expreffed oil of olives and linfeed proved imperfect menftruums while cold, as 
the caut-cPouc, in feveral days, was only rendered foft, and the oils vifcid, but 
with a degree of heat equal to that which melts tin, continued for about twenty- 
five minutes, it was perfectly diffolved, but the folution remained thin and void of 
elafticity. I alfo found it foluble in wax, and in butter in the fame degree of heat, 
but ftill thefe folutions were without elafticity, or any appearance of being ufeful. 

I fhall now conclude what I have to offer on the caout-cDbouc, or Urcecla claftica, 
with obíerving that fome philofophers of eminence have entertained doubts of the 
American caout-chouc being a fimple vegetable fubftance, and fufpe& it to be an 
artificial produ&ion, an idea which I hope the above de:ailed experiments will 
help to eradicate, and confequently to reftore the hiftories of that fubftance by M. 
De la Condamine and others, to that degree of credit to which they feem juftly en- 
titled; in fupport of which it may be further obferved, that befides Urceo/a elaffica 
there are many other trees, natives of the Torrid Zone, that yield a milky juice, 
poffeffing qualities nearly of the fame nature, as artocarpus integrifolia (common 
jack tree), ficus reliziofus et Indica, Hippomane biglandulofa, Cecropia peltata, Cic. 

The caout-cbouc or ficus religizfa, the Hindus confider the moft tenacious vege- 
table juice they are acquainted with; from it their beft bird lime is prepared. J have 
examined its qualities as well as thofe of ficus Indica and artocarpus integrifolia, by 
experiments, fimilar to thofe above-related, and found them triflingly elaftic when 
compared with the American and Urceola casut-choucs, but infinitely more vifcid 
than either; they are alfo imflammable, though in a lefs degrce, and fhew nearly 
the fame phenomena when immerfed in the mineral acids, folution of cauftic alkali, 
alkohol, fat, and effential oils; but the folution in Cajeput oil could not be fepa- 
rated by fpirits of wine and collected again like the folutions of the Urceola and 


American caout-choucs. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ASTRONOMICAL LABOURS OF JAYA- 
SINHA, RAJAH OF AMBHERE, OR JAYANAGAR. 


By WiriiAM HUNTER, Ef: 


Wue the attention of the learned world has been turned towards the ftate 
of fcience in remote ages and countries, and the labours of the A/atick Society 
have been more particularly directed to inveftigate the knowledge attained by the 
ancient inhabitants of Hinduftan ; it is a tribute due“to a congenial fpirit, to refcue 
from oblivion thofe among their defcendants in modern. times, who, rifing fuperior 
to the prejudices of education, of national pride and religion, have ftriven to enrich 
their country with fcientific truth derived: from a foreign fource. 

The name of Jay AsinHA is not unknown in Europe; it has been configned to im- 
mortality by the pen of the illuftrious Sir W1Lz1AM Jones: but yet, the extent of 
his exertions in the caufe of {cience is little known ; and the juft claims of fuperior 
genius and zeal will, I hope, juftify my taking up a part of the Society’s time with 
a more particular enumeration of his labours. 

JEY-siNG or JAYASINHA fucceeded to the inheritance of the ancient Rajahs of 
Ambhere, in the year Vicramadittya 1750, correfponding to 1693 of the Chriftian 
era, His mind had been early ftored with the knowledge contained in the Hindu 
writings, but he appears to have peculiarly attached himfelf to the mathematical 
{ciences, and his reputation for fkill in them ftood fo high, that he was chofen by 
the Emperor ManoMMED SHAH to reform the calendar, which, from the inaccu- 
racy of the exifting tables, had ceafed. to correfpond with the actual appearance of 
the heavens. JAYASINHA undertook the tafk, and conftruéted a new fet of ta- 
bles, which in honour of the reigning prince he named Zee Mabommed/baby. By 
thefe almanacks are conftructed at De£/y, and all aftronomical computations made 
at the prefent time. The beft and moft authentic account of his labours for the 
completion of this work and the advancement of aftronomical knowledge is con- 
tained in his own preface to the Zee; Mabommed/baby, which follows with a literal 


tranflation.. 
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* Praife be to God, fach that the 


‘minutely difcerning genius of the 
* profoundeft geometers in uttering 
* the fmalleft particle of it, may open 
* the mouth in confeffion of inability ; 
‘and fuch adoration, that the ftudy 
‘and accuracy of aftronomers who 
* meafure the heavens, on the firít ftep 
* towards exprefling it, may acknow- 
* ledge their aftonifhment and utter 
‘infufficiency. Let us devote our- 
* felves at the altar of the King of 
‘ Kings, hallowed be his name! in the 
* book of the regifter of whofe power 
* the lofty orbs of heaven are only a 
* few leaves; and the ftars and that 
* heavenly courfer the fun, a fmall 
* piece of money in the treafury of 
* the empire of the Moft High. 


‘If he had not adorned the pages of 
* the table of the climates of the earth 
* with the lines of rivers, and the 
* characters of grafles and trees, no 
* calculator could have conftructed the 
* almanack of the various kinds of 
* feeds and of fruits which it contains. 
* And if he had not enlightencd the 
* dark path of the elements with the 
* torches of the fixed ftars, the pla- 
‘nets, and the refplendent fun and 
* moon, how could it have been pof- 
* ble to arrive at the end of our withes, 
‘or to efcape from the labyrinth, and 
* the precipices of ignorance ? 
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* From inability to comprehend the 


“all encompaffing beneficence of his’ 


* power, HiPPARCHUS is an ignorant 
* clown, who wrings the hands of vex- 
* ation; and in the contemplation of 
* his exalted majefty, PToLEMY isa 
* bat, who can never arrive at the fun 
* of truth: the demonítrations of Ev- 
* cLIDare an imperfe& fketch of the 
* forms of his contrivance ; and thou- 
* fands of JemsHep Casny, or Nu- 
* SEER TOOSEE, in this attempt would 
* Jabour in vain. 

* But fince the well-wifher of the 
* works of creation, and the admiring 
* fpectator of the theatre of infinite 
* wifdom and providence, Servat- fey- 
* fing from the firt dawning of reafon 
“in his mind, and during its progrefs 
*towards maturity, was entirely de- 
* voted to the ftudy of mathematical 
* Ícience, and the bent of his mind 
“was conftantly directed to the folu- 
‘tion of its moft difficult problems ; 
“by the aid of the fupreme artificer 
* he obtained a thorough knowledge 
* of its principles and rules. He found 
* that the calculation of the places of 
* the ftars as obtained from the tables 
“in common ufe, fuch as the new ta- 
* bles of Sei» GoorRGANEE and KuHa- 
* CANEE, and the Tu/;beelat-Mula- 
* Chand Akber-/Lahee, and the Hindu 
‘books, and the European tables, in 
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* very many cafes, give them widely 
* different from thofe determined by 
* obfervation: efpecially the appear- 
* ance of the new moons, the compu- 
* tation of which does not agree with 
* obfervation. 

* Seeing that very important affairs 
* both regarding religion and the ad- 
* miniftration of empire depend upon 
* thefe ; and that in the time of the 
* rifing and fetting of the planets, 
* and the feafons of the eclipfes of the 
< fun and moon, many confiderable 
* difagreements, of a fimilar nature, 
* were found; he reprefented it to his 
* majeíty of dignity and power, the 
* fun of the firmament of felicity and 
* dominion, the fplendor of the fore- 
* head of imperial magnificence, the 
‘unrivalled pearl of the fea of fove- 
* reignity, the incomparably brightett 
* ftar of the heaven of empire, whofe 
* ftandard is the Sun, whofe retinue 
* the Moon; whofe lance is MArs, 
‘and his pen like Mercury; with 
* attendants like Venus; whofe threth- 
* old is the iky, whofe fignet is Jupi- 
‘TER; whofe centinel SATURN ; the 
* Emperor defcended from a long race 
* of Kings; an ALEXANDER in dig- 
* nity; the fhadow of Gop; the victo- 
* rious king, Mabommed Shab, may he 
* ever be triumphant in battle ! 

* He was pleafed to reply, fince you, 
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* who are learned in the myfteries of 
< fcience, have a perfect knowledge of 
* this matter; having affembled the af- 
* tronomers and geometricians of the 
s faith of IsrAM and the Bramins and 
« Pandits, and the aftronomers of Eu- 
* rope, and having prepared all the ap- 
€ paratus of an obfervatory, do you fo 
*]abour for the aícertaining of the 
* point in queftion, that the difagree- 
‘ment between the calculated times 
* of thofe phenomena and the times 
‘in which they are obferved to hap- 
* pen may be rectified. 

* Although this was a mighty tafk, 
* which during a long period of time 
* none of the powerful Rajahs had 
* profecuted ; nor, among the tribes 
‘of IsrAM, fince the time of the 
* martyr-prince, whofe fins are for- 
‘given, Mirza UrucaA Bec, to the 
* prefent, which comprehends a pe- 
* riod of more than three hundred 
* years, had any one of the kings, 
* poffefied of power and dignity, turn- 
* ed his attention to this object; yet, 
* to accomplifh the exalted command 
* which he had received, he / fey-/ing ) 
* bound the girdle of refolution about 
* the loins of his foul, and conftructed 
* here (at Dehly) feveral of the inftru- 
* ments of an obfervatory, fuch as had 
* been erected at Samarcand, agreeably 
‘to the Mu/iulman books: fuch as Za- 
* tulbuluck, of brafs, in diameter three 
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‘cus of the meafure now in ufe, 
* (which is nearly equal to two cubits 
* of the Coram, ) and Zat-ul-_fbobetein, 
* and Zat-ul_fuchetein, and Suds-Fuk- 
* beri, and fhamlab.. But finding that 
* braís inftruments did not come up to 
* the ideas which he had formed of 
* accuracy, becaufe of the fmallnefs of 
‘their fize, the want of divifion into 
* minutes, the fhaking and wearing of 
‘their axes, the difplacement of the 
€ centres of the circles, and the fhift- 
* ing of the planes of the inftruments; 
* he concluded that the reafon why 
* the determinations of the ancients, 
* fuch as HiPPARCHUS andPToLEMY, 
* proved inaccurate, muft have been 
* of this kind; therefore he conítru&- 
‘ed in Dar-ul-khelafet Sbab-'"febana- 
* bad, which is the feat of empire and 
* profperity, inftruments of his own 
‘invention, fuch as ‘Sey—pergas and 
< Ram-junter and Semrát-junter, the 
* femidiameter of which is of eigh- 
* teen cubits, and one minute on it is 
* a barley-corn and a half; of ftone 
‘and lime, of perfect ftability, with 
* attention to the rules of geometry, 
* and adjuftment to the meridian, and. 
* to the latitude of the place, and with 
* care in the meafuring and fixing of 
* them ; fo that the inaccuracies from 
‘the fhaking of the circles, and 
* the wearing of their axes, and dif- 
* placement of their centres, and the 
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‘inequality of the minutes, might be 
* corrected, 

* Thus an accurate method of con- 
* ftructing an obfervatory was efta- 
* blifhed; and the difference which 
* had exifted between the computed 
* and obferved places of the fixed ftars 
* and planets, by means of obferving 
* their mean motions and aberrations 
* with fuch inftruments, was removed. 
* And, in order to confirm the truth 
* of thefe obfervations, he conftru&ed 
* inftruments of the fame kind in 
|. * Suvat Jeypoor, and Matra, and Be- 
* nares, and Oujein.—When he com- 
‘ pared thefe obfervatories, after al- 
‘lowing for the difference of longi- 
* tude between the places where they 
* ftood, the obfervations and calcu- 
< lations agreed. — Hence he deter- 
* mined to ere& fimilar obfervatories 
‘in other large cities, that fo every 
* perfon who is devoted to thefe ftu- 
t dies, whenever he withes to afcer- 
‘tain the place of a ftar, or the rela- 
* tive fituation of one ftar to another, 
* might by thefe inftruments obferve 
‘the phenomena. But, feeing that 
‘in many cafes it is neceffary to de- 
* termine paft or future phenomena, 
* and alfo, that in the inftant of their 
* occurrence, clouds or rain may pre- 
* vent the obfervation, or the power 
* and opportunity of accefs to an ob- 
* fervatory may be wanting, he deemed 
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‘it neceflary that a table be con- 
* ftruced, by means of which the 
* daily places of the ftars being calcu- 
* lated every year, and difpofed in a 
* calendar, may be always in readi- 
* neís. 

‘In the fame manner as the geo- 
* meters and aftronomers of antiquity 
* beftowed many years on the prac- 
* tice of obíervation, thus, for the 
* eftablifhment of a certain method, 
‘after having conftructed thefe in- 
* ftruments, the places of the ftars 
* were daily obferved. After feven 
‘years had been fpent in this em- 
t ployment, information was received, 
‘that about this time obfervatories 
* had been conftructed in Europe, and 
* that the learned of that country 
* were employed in the profecution of 
* this important work ; that the bu. 
* fines of the obfervatory was ftill 
* carrying on there, and that they 
* were conftantly labouring to deter- 
‘mine with accuracy, the fubtleties 
‘of this fcience. For this reafon, 
* having fent to that country feveral 
* fkilful perfons along with PADRE 
* MANUEL, and baving procured the 
* new tables which had been con- 
* ftructed there thirty years * before, 
* and publifhed under the name of 
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* Jexesixo finifhed his tables iu the year of the Hegira 1141, or A. D, 1728. 
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* Leyyer *, as well as the European 
* tables anterior to thofe ; on examin- 
* ing and comparing the calculations of 
€ thefe tables, with actual obfervation, 
* jt appeared there was an error in the 
‘former, in affigning the moon’s 
* place, of half a degree: although 
* the error in the other planets was 
* not fo great, yet the times of folar 
* and Junar eclipfes he found to come 
* out later or earlier than the truth, 
* by the fourth part of a g,4urry or 
* fifteen puls +. Hence he conclud- 
* ed that, fince in Eurofe, aftronomi- 
* cal inftruments have not been con- 
* ftructed of fuch a fize, and fo large 
* diameters, the motions which have 
* been obferved with them may have 
* deviated a little from the truth ; 
* fince, in this place, by the aid of the 
* unerring artificer, aftronomical in- 
* (truments have been conftructed 
* with all the exactnefs that the heart 
* can defire; and the motions of the 
* ftars have, for a long period, been 
* conftantly obferved with them ; 
‘agreeably to obfervation the mean 
‘motions and equations were efta- 
* blifhed. He found the calculation 
* to agree perfectly with the obferva- 
* tion; and although even to this day 
* the bufinefs of the obíervatory is 
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* De LA Hire publifhed the firft edition of his tables in 1687, and the fecund in 1702. 
+ * Equal to fix minutes of our time: an error of three minutes in the moon's place would occafion this differ- 
* ence in time, and as it is improbable that La Hine’s tables fhould be inaccurate to the extent mentioned above, 


* of half a degree, I conceive there muft be an error in the original.’ 
Ou 


* carried 
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‘carried on, a table under the name gly Jie só oU (uam CUMS , 
‘of his Majefty, the fhadow of God, Jula ulo cool aX Em Jii 
* comprehending the moft accurate Oy Li 
* rules, and moft perfect methods of p 
* computation, was conftructed; that 
* fo, when the places of the ftars, and 
* the appearance of the new moons, 
* and the eclipícs of the fun and moon, 
* and the conjunctions of the heavenly 
* bodies, are computed by it, they 
* may arrive as near as poffible to the 
‘truth, which, in fact, is every day 
* feen and confirmed in the obferva- 
* tory. 
* It therefore behoveth thofe who 
* excel in this art, in return for fo 
* great a benefit, to offer up their 
‘ prayers for long continuance of the 
* power and profperity of fo good a 
‘King, the fafeguard of the earth, 
‘and thus obtain for themfelves a 
* bleffing in both worlds.’ 


The five obfervatories conftructed by Fayafaba ftill exift, in a ftate more or Iefs 
perfect. Having had the opportunity of examining four of the number, I fhall 
fubjoin a fhort defcription of them. 

The obíervatory at Dey is fituated without the walls of the city, at the diftance 
of one mile and a quarter; it lies S. 22 deg. W. from the Fummab Musjid, at the 
diftance of a mile and three quarters, its latitude 28 deg. 37 min. 37 fec. N. * lon- 
gitude 77 deg. 2 min. 27 fec. E. from Greenwich; it confifts of feveral detached 
buildings. 

1. A large Equatorial Dial, of the form reprefented at the letter A in Sir Rodert 
Barker's defcription of the Benares obfervatory (Ph. Tranf. vol. LXVII.); its form 
is pretty entire, but the edges of the gnomon, and thofe of the circle on which the 


* The latitude affigned to it in the Zeej Mihkommedjhahy is 28 deg. 37 min. 
degrees 
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degrees were marked, are broken in feveral places. The length of the gnomon, 
meafured with a cord, I found to be 119 feet feven inches, reckoning its eleva- 
tion equal to the latitude of the obfervatory, 28 deg. 37 min.; this gives the 
length of the bafe 104 feet one inch, and the perpendicular height 56 feet nine 
inches ; but, the ground being lower at the north end, the actual clevation at the 
top of the gnomon above it is more than this quantity. "This is the inftrument 
called by Fayafinha, femrat Yunter (the prince of dials). It is built of ftone, but 
the edges of the gnomon and of the arches, where the graduation was, were of 
white marble, a few fmall portions of which only remain. 

2. Ata little diftance from this inftrument towards the N. W. is another equa- 
torial dial, more entire, but fmaller, and of a different conítruction. In the mid- 
dle ftands a gnomon, which, as ufual in thefe buildings, contains a ftair up to the 
top. On each fide of this gnomon are two concentric femicircles, having for 
their diameters the two edges of the gnomon ; they have a certain inclination to the 
horizon : at the fouth point, I found it to be twenty-nine degrees (nearly equal to 
the latitude,) but at fome diítance from that point it was thirty-three degrees. 
Hence it is evident, that they reprefent meridians, removed by a certain angle 
upon the meridian of the place. On each fide of this part is another gnomon, 
equal in fize to the former; and to the eaftward and weítward of them, are the 
arches on which the hours are marked. "The uíe of the centre part above de- 
fcribed, I have never been able to learn. The length of the gnomon, which is 
equal to the diameter of the outer circle, is thirty-five feet four inches. The 
length of a degree on the outer circle is 3.74 inches. "The diftance between the 
outer and inner circle is two feet nine inches. Each degree is divided into ten 
parts, and each of thefe is fubdivided into fix parts or minutes. 

3. The north wall of this building connects the three gnomons at their higheft 
end, and on this wal! is defcribed a graduated femicircle, for taking the altitudes 
of bodies, that lie due eaft or due weft from the aye of the obferver. 

4. To the weftward of this building, and clofe to it, is a wall, in the plane of 
the meridian, on which is defcribed a double quadrant, having for centres the two 
upper corners of the wall, for obferving the altitudes of bodies pafiing the meridian, 
either to the north or fouth of the zenith. One degree on thefe quadrants mea- 
fured 2.833 inches, and thefe are divided into minutcs. 

5. To the fouthward of the great dial are two buildings, named 


Ufluanab. hey exactly refemble one another, and are defigned for the fame 
purpofe, 
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purpofe, which is to obferve the altitude and azimuth of the heavenly bodies, they 
are two in number, on purpofe that two perfons may obferve at the fame time, 
and fo compare and correct their obfervations. 

Thefe buildings are circular, and in the centre of each is a pillar of the fame 
height with the building itfelf, which is open at top. From this pillar, at the 
height of about three feet from the bottom, proceed radii of {tone horizontally 
to the circular wall of the building. Thefe radii are thirty in number ; the {paces 
between them are equal to the radii themfelves, which meafure in breadth as 
they recede from the pillar, fo that each radius and each intermediate {pace forms 
a fector of fix degrees. 

The wall of the building at the fpaces between the radii forms receffes internally, 
being thinner at thofe places than where it joins the radii. In each of thefe re- 
cefles are two windows, one over the other; and in the fides of the recefs are 
{quare holes, at about the diftance of two feet, above one another, by means of 
which a perfon may climb to the top. On the edges of thefe receffes are marked 
the degrees of the fun's altitude, or rather the tangents of thofe degrees fhewn by 
the fhadow of the centre pillar ; and numbered from the top, from one degree to 
forty-five. For the altitude when the fun rifes higher, the degrees are marked on 
the horizontal radii; but they are numbered from the pillar outwards, beginning 
with one, fo that the number here pointed out by the fhadow, is the complement 
of the altitude. Thefe degrees are fubdivided into minutes. The {paces on the 
wall, oppofite to the radii, are divided into fix equal parts, or degrees, by lines 
drawn from top to bottom, but thefe degrees are not fubdivided. By obferv- 
ing on which of thefe the fhadow of the pillar falls, we may determine the fun's 
azimuth. The parts on the pillar oppofite to the radii, and the intermediate 
fpaces, in all fixty, are marked by lines reaching to the top, and painted of dif- 
ferent colours, 

In the fame manner that we determine the altitude and azimuth of the fun, we 
may alfo obferve thofe of the moon, when her light is ftrong enough to caft a 
fhadow. Thofe of the moon at other times, or of a ftar, may alfo be found by 
placing the eye either on one of the radii, or at the edge of one of the receffes in 
the wall (according as the altitude is greater or lefs than forty-five degrees,) and 
moving along till the top of the pillar is in a line with the objet. The degree 
at which the eye is placed will give the altitude, or its complement, and the azimuth 
is known from the number of the radius to which the eye is applied. 
The 
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The dimenfions of the building are as follow: 

Length of the radius from the circumference of the centre pilar to the Ft. In. 

wall; being equal to the height of the wall above the radii . . . 24 62 
Length of one degree on the circular wall . . . . . . ww i 
Which gives for the whole circumference . . . s a 172 6 
Circumference of the pillar (meafured by a handkerchief ibd round 

ID a bw SD a s ws 02 5. 2 5. 5.* 17 Ol 
Deduced from its coloured divifions tonii vith compafles . . . 17 2i 

I do not fee how obfervations can be made when the fhadow falls on the fpaces 
between the ftone radii or fe&tors; and from reflecting on this, I am inclined to 
think, that the two inftruments, inftead of being duplicates, may be fupplementary 
one to the other; the fectors in one correfponding to the vacant fpaces in the other, 
fo that in one or other an obfervation of any body vifible above the horizon, might 
at any time be made. This point remains to be afcertained. 

6. Between thefe two buildings and the great equatorial dial, is an inftrument 
called fhamlab. It is a concave hemifpherical furface, formed of mafon-work, to 
reprefent the inferior hemifphere of the heavens. It is divided by fix ribs of folid 
work, and as many hollow fpaces; the edges of which reprefent meridians at the 
diftance of fifteen degrees from one another. "The diameter of the hemifphere is 
twenty-feven feet five inches. 

The next in point of fize and prefervation among thofe which I have had 
the opportunity of examining, is the obfervatory at Oujein. It is fituated at the 
fouthern extremity of the city in the quarter called ‘Yey/ingpoorab, where are ftill the 
remains of a palace of Fayafnba, who was foubahdar of Meliva, in the time of 
Mabhommed Shab. The parts of it are as follow: 

1. A double mural quadrant, fixed in the plane of the meridian. It isa ftone 
wall, twenty-feven feet high, and twenty-fix feet in length. The eaft fide is fmooth 
and covered with plaifter, on which the quadrants are defcribed ; on the weft fide 
is a ftair, by which you afcend to the top. At the top, near the two corners, and 
at the diftance of twenty-five feet one inch from one another, were fixed two {pikes 
of iron, perpendicular to the plane of the wall; but thefe have been pulled out. 
With thefe points as centres, and a radius equal to their diftance, two arcs of go 
degrees are defcribed interfecting each other. 

One divifion in the upper circle is equal to fix degrees ; in the fecond one degree, 


(the extent contained in the fpecimens); in the third 1 fix minutes, and in the fourth one 
mi nute. 


ape] bas 
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minute. One of thefe arcs ferves to obferve the altitude of any body to the north, 
and the other of any body to the fouth of the zenith; but the arc which has its 
centre to the fouth, is continued to the fouthward beyond the perpendicular, and 
its centre about half a degree, by which, the altitude of the fun, can at all times be 
taken on this arc. With this inftrument Fayajinba determined the latitude of Ou- 
jein to be 23° 10 N. 

Suppofing the latitude, here meant, to be (as is moft probable) that of the ob- 
fervatory, I was anxious to compare it with the refult of my own obfervations 
(Afiatick Refearches, vol. IV.), and, for that purpofe, I made an accurate meafure- 
ment from our camp, at SHAH Da wvr's durgab, to the mural quadrant of the ob- 
fervatory. I found the fouthing of the quadrant from our camp to be one mile 
3.9 furlongs, which makes 1' 17" difference of latitude. 

The latitude of the camp, by medium of two obfervations, of the 


fun, is 23° I $4 
Deduced from the medium of fix obfervations of fixed ftars, taken 
at Rana Kuan’s garden, at different latitude 7" S. 23 II 45 
From obfervation of the fun at the fame place 23 II 37 
From two obfervations of , taken at the houfe in town, at 
different latitude, 32” S. 23 II 28 
164. 
Latitude of Shab Dawul’s durgar, by medium of all obfervations 23 11 4I 
Difference of latitude, camp and obfervatory I 17 
Gives the latitude of the obfervatory 23 10 24 


A clofer coincidence could not be expected, efpecially as no account is made of 
{feconds in any of the latitudes given in the Zee; Mabommed/baby. But, if farther 
refinement were defired, we might account for the difference, by the Hindu ob- 
fervers not having made any allowance for refraction. Thus, if we fuppofe the fun's 
altitude to have been obferved, when on the equator, the refult will be as follows : 


Latitude of the obfervatory 23° 10' 24° 
Its complement, being the true altitude of the fun on the equator 66 49 36 
Refraction | 24 
Sun's apparent altitude 66 50 o 
Latitude of the obfervatory from obfervation of the fun upon the 

equator without allowing for refraction 23 IO Oo 


But 
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But (befides that I do not pretend, that the mean of my own obfervations can be 
relied on, to a lefs quantity than fifteen feconds,) when we confider, that a minute 
on the quadrant of the obfervatory is hardly .og of an inch, without any contrivance 
for fubdivifion, we fhall find it needlefs to defcend into fuch minutenefs: and as 
Sayafinba had European obfervers, it is not likely the refraction would be neglected, 
efpecially as the Zee; Mabommed/baby contains a table for that purpofe. This table 
is an exact copy of M. De La Hinz's, which may be feen in the Encyclopedie, 
art. Rcefraction. 

This intrument is called, Ydm-utter-bhitti-yunter. With one of the fame kind 
at Dehly, (No. 4, Dehly obfervatory,) in the year 1729, Taya/inba fays, he deter- 
mined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23° 28'. In the following year (1730) 
it was obferved by GopiIn 23? 28 20". 

2. On the top of the mural quadrant is a fmall pillar, the upper circle of which 
being two feet in diameter, is graduated for obferving the amplitude of the heavenly 
bodies, at their rifing and fetting ; it is called Agra Yunter. The circles on it are 
very much effaced. 

3. About the middle of the wall the parapet to the eaftward is increafed in thick- 
nefs, and on this part is conftructed a horizontal dial called Puebha Yunter. Itslength 
is two feet four inches and a half, but the divifions on it are almoft totally effaced. 

4. Dig anfa Yunter, a circular building, 116 feet in circumference. It is now 
roofed with tiles, and converted into the abode of a Hindu deity, fo that I could not 
get accefs to examine its conftruction ; but the following account of it is delivered in 
the Sem’rat Siddhanta, an aftronomical work compofed under the infpection of 
Fayafinha. 

On a horizontal plane defcribe the three concentric circles A B C, and draw the 
north, fouth, eaft, and weft lines, as in the figure. Then, on A build a folid pillar, 
N of any height at pleafure ; on B build a wall, equal in 

height to the pillar at A; and on C a wall of double 
that height. From the north, fouth, eaft, and weft 
points, on the top of the wall C ftretch the threads 
N.S. W. E. interfecting each other in the point D, 
directly above the centre of the pillar A. To the 
centre of that pillar faften a thread, which is to be 
laid over the top of the wall C, and to be ftretched 


by a weight fufpended to the other end of it. T 
1€ 
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The ufe of this inftrumert is for obferving the azimuth (dig-anfa) of the hea- 
venly bodies ; and the obfervations with it are made in the following manner: 
The obferver ftanding at the circumference of the circle B, while an affiftant ma- 
nages the thread moveable round the circle C, places his eye fo that the object to 
be obferved, and the interfection of the threads N. S. W. E. may be in one vertical 
plane, while he directs the affiftant to carry the moveable thread into the fame 
plane. Then the degrees on the circle C cut off by the moveable thread, give the 
azimuth required. In order to make this obfervation with accuracy, it feems ne- 
ceffary that the point D, and the centre of the pillar A, fhould be conne&ed by a 
thread perpendicular to the horizon ; but no mention is made of this in the original 
defcription. 

5. Naree-wila-yunter, or equinoctial dial, is a cylinder, placed with its axis ho- 
rizontally, in the north and fouth line, and cut obliquely at the two ends, fo that 
thefe ends are parallel to the equator //Náree-wi/a). On each of thefe ends a 
circle is defcribed, the diameter of which in this inftrument is 3 feet 7 inches anda 
half. Thefe are divided into g,burries, of fix degrees, into degrees and fubdivifions, 
which are now effaced. Inthe centre of each circle, was an iron pin (now want- 
ing) perpendicular to the plane of the circle, and confequently parallel to the earth’s 
axis. When the fun is in the fouthern figns, the hours are fhewn by the fhadow 
of the pin in the fouth, and when he is in the northern figns by that to the north. 
On the meridian line on both fides are marked the co-tangent, toa radius equal to 
the length of the centre pin. The fhadow of the pin on this line at noon, points 
out the fun’s declination. 

6. Semrát-yunter, alfo called Narce-wilz, another form of equinoétial dial. (Fig. 
A of Sir Ropert Barker's plate.) It confifts of a gnomon of ftone, containing 
within it a ftair. Its length is 43 feet 3.3 inches; height from the ground, at the 
fouth end, 3 feet 9.7 inches ; at the north end 22 feet, being here broken. On each 
fide is built an arc of a circle, parallel to the equator, of go degrees. Its radius is 
9 feet 1 inch; breadth from north to fouth 3 feet 1 inch. Thefe arcs are divided 
into g,Aurries and fubdivifions ; and the fhadow of the gnomon among them points 
out the hours. From the north and fouth extremities of the interfection of thefe 
arcs with the gnomon, are drawn lines upon the gnomon, perpendicular to the line 
of their interfection. Thefe are confequently radii of the arcs ; and from the points 
on the upper edge of the gnomon where thefe lines cut it, are conftructed two lines 
of tangents, one to the northward, and another to the fouthward, to a radius equal 
to that of the arc. To find the fun's declination, place a pin among thefe divifions, 

perpendicular 
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perpendicular to the edge of the gnomon ; and move it backwards and forwards, till ; 
its fhadow falls on the north or fouth edge of the arc below: the divifion on which 
the pin is then placed, will (hew the fun's declination. In like manner, to find the 
declination (krant:) of a ftar, and its diftance in time from the meridian (net- 
ghurry) place your eye among the divifions of the arc, and move it till the edge of 
the gnomon cut the ftar, while an affiftant holds a pin among the divifions on the 
edge of the gnomon, fo that the pin may feem to cover the ftar. Then the divi- 
fion on the arc at which the eye was placed, will (hew the diftance of the ftar from 
the meridian; while the place of the pin, in the line of tangents, will thew its de- 
clination. . 

At Matra the remains of the obfervatory are in the fort, which was built by 
“tayafinba on the bank of the Yumna. The inftruments are on the roof of one of 
the apartments. They are all imperfect, and in general of {mall dimenfions. 

1, An Equino&ial Dial, being a circle nine feet two inches in diameter, placed 
parallel to the plane of the equator, and facing northwards. It is divided into 
g,burries of fix degrees each : each of thefe is fubdivided into degrees, which are 
numbered as puls 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60: laftly, each fubdivifion is farther divided 
into five parts, being 12 minutes, or two puls. In the centre is the remains of the 
iron ftyle, or pin, which ferved to caft the fhadow. | 

2. On the top of this inftrument is a fhort pillar, on the upper furface of which 
is an amplitude inftrument (like that defcribed No. 2, Oez obfervatory, called 
Agra-yunter) ; but it is only divided into o¢tants. Its diameter is two feet five 
inches. 

3. On the level of the terrace is ancther amplitude inftrument, divided into 
fixty equal parts. Its diameter is only thirteen inches. 

4. On the fame terrace is a circle, in the plane of the horizon, with a gnomon 
fimilar to that of a horizontal dial, but the divifions are equal, and of fix degrees 
each. It muft therefore have been intended for fome other purpofe than the com- 
mon horizontal dial, unlefs we may conceive it to have been made by fome per- 
fon who was ignorant of the true principles of that inftrument. This could not 
have been the cafe with ‘fayafnba and his aftronomers; but the inftrument has 
fome appearance of being of a later date than moft of the others; they are all of 
ftone or brick, plaiftered with lime, in which the lines and figures are cut; and 
the plai(ter of this inftrument, though on the level of the terrace, and confe- 

6 1 quently 
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quently more, expofed to accidents than the others, is the frefheft and moft entire 
of all. 

5. On the eaft wall, but facing weftward, is a fegment, exceeding a femicircle, 
with the arch downwards. It is divided into two parts, and each of thefe into 
fifteen divifions. Its diameter is four feet. On the weft wall, facing eaftwards, 
is a fimilar fegment, with the arch upwards, divided in the fame way as the former. 
Its diameter is feven feet nine inches. 

The obfervatory at Benares having been defcribed by Sir RopeRT BARKER, and 
Mr. WirrLriAMs, I have only a few remarks to offer, in addition to the account de- 
livered by thofe gentlemen. - 

I. A (of Sir Robert Barker’s plate) is the Semrat-yunter, defcribed Debly obferv- 
atory, No. I. and Ouse obfervatory, No. VI. The arcs on each fide are carried 
as far as ninety-fix degrees, which are fubdivided into tenth parts, Each fpace of 
fix degrees is numbered from the bottom of the arc towards the top, fixteen in each 
arc. Each of thefe is equal to twenty-four minutes of our time, which anfwers to 
the Hindu aftronomical g,burry. Befides the ftair contained in the gnomon, one 
afcends along a limb of each arc. The dimenfions have been given by Mr. Wii. 
liams, with an accuracy that leaves me nothing to addon that head. With refpect 
to the reafon of the name I am fomewhat in doubt. It may have been given 
from its eminent utility ; but the Rajah had conferred on one of his principal 
Pandits the title of Semrat or Prince; and perhaps this inftrument, as well as the 
Semrat-fiddbanta, may have been denominated in compliment to him ; as another 
inftrument (which I have not been able to find out) was called Fey-pergas in al- 
lufion to the Rajah's name. 

B is the equinoc&tial dial or Naree-wila of No. V. Oujein obfervatory. The name 
given by the Pandits to Mr. Williams (gentu-rage) probably ought to be yunter or 
yunter-raj, q. d. the royal dial. | 

C is a circle of iron, faced with brafs, placed between two ftone pillars, about 
the height of the eyes, and revolving round one of its diameters, which is fixed 
parallel to the axis of the world. ‘Ihe breadth of the rim of the circle is two 
inches, the thicknefs of iron is one inch, of brafs three tenths of an inch. The 
diameter mentioned before is not the fame breadth and thicknefs with the rim. 
The limb is divided into 360 degrees, each degree into four equal parts ; and 


there are larger divifions, containing fix degrees each. The fize of a degree is .3 
of 
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of an inch. Round the centre revolves an index of brafs; the end of which is 
formed as in the margin ; and the line A B, which produced, paffes 2 
through the centre of the circle, marks the degrees. From this de- 
{cription, it appears that the circle when placed in a vertical pofition, 
is in the plane of the meridian of Benares ; when it declines from 
that pofition, it reprefents fome other meridian. Were there any 
contrivance for meafuring the quantity of this deviation, it would 
anfwer the purpofe of an equatorial inftrument, for determining the 
place of a ftar, or any other phenomenon ‘in the heavens. For by moving the 
circle and its index, till the latter points exactly to the obje&, the degrees of de- 
viation from the vertical pofition would mark the diftance of the obje& from the 
meridian; and the degrees on.the circle, interfected between the index and the 
diameter, which is perpendicular to that on which it revolves, would fhew its 
declination. This laft may indeed be obferved with the inftrument in its prefent 
ftate ; but I am inclined to think, that there has been fome contrivance for the 
former part alfo; having been informed by a learned Pandit, that in two rings of 
this kind in the 7eyanagar obfervatory fuch contrivance actually exifts. On one 
of the pillars that fupport the axis, a circle is defcribed parallel to the equator, 
divided into degrees and minutes ; to the axis of the moveable circle is fixed an 
index, which is carried round by the motion of the circle; and thus points out, 
among the divifions on the immoveable circle, the diftance from the meridian of 
the body to be obferved. 

Obfervations with this inftrument cannot have admitted of much accuracy, as 
the index is not furnifhed with fights ; and the pin by which it is fixed to the 
centre of the circle is fo prominent, that the eye cannot look along the index 
itfelf. f 

The literal meaning of the Sanfcrit term Kranti-writ, is circle of declination, 
which may, with fome propriety, have been applied to this inftrument, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Williams: But this name is, in the Hrndu aftronomical books, pe- 
culiarly appropriated to the ecliptic ; and as the Sem’rat Sid-dhanta contains the 
defcription of an inftrument called Kranti-writ-yunter, wherein a circle is made, 
by a particular contrivance, to retain a pofition parallel to the ecliptic, I am in- 
clined to believe that the appellation has been erroneoufly given by the ring above 
defcribed. 

D is the Dig-anfa-yunter, No. 4. Oujein obfervatory. The ** iron pins," with 
fmall holes in them, on the top of the onter wall, at the four cardinal ** points," 

are 
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are undoubtedly as the Pandits informed Mr. Williams for ftretching the wires or 
threads, the ufe of which is fully explained above. 

The quadrant defcribed by Sir Robert Barker, but not reprefented in his plate, 
is the Yam-utter-bhitti-yunter, defcribed Oujeim obfervatory, No. 1. 

On the fouth-eaft corner of the terrace is a {mall platform raifed above its level, 
fo that you mount upon it by a flight of fteps. Upon this we find a circle of 
ftone, which Mr. Williams found to be fix feet two inches in diameter, in a pofition 
inclined to the horizon. Mr. Williams fays it fronts the weft, and that he could 
not learn the ufe of it. 

I dare not, without further examination, oppofe to this what I find in my 
notes, taken in 1786, that it ftands in the plane of the equinoCtial. If that is the 
cafe it has been clearly intended for a dial of the fame kind as fig. B. and probably, 
as Mr. Williams fays, never completed, as I found no appearance of graduation on 
the circle. 

Having defcribed thofe among the obfervatories conftructed by Fayafnha, which 
have fallen under my obfervation, I proceed to give fome account of the tables in- 
titled Zee; Mabommed/baby. But here I fhould regret that, not having accefs to 
the Tabule Ludovicia of La Hire, I am unable to determine, whether thofe of 
Fayafinba are merely taken from the former, by adapting them to the Arabian 
lunar year ; or, whether, as he afferts, they are corrected by his own obfervations ; 
did not the zeal for promoting enquiries of this nature, manifefted in the queries 
propofed to the Afiatick Society by Profeffor PLAYFAIR (to whom I intend to 
tranfmit a copy of the Zee; Mabommed/baby) convince me, that he will afcertain, 
better than I could have done, the point in queftion. 

I. TAsLEs of the Sun confift of 

1. Mean longitudes of the fun, and of his apogee, for current years of the Hora 
from 1141 to 1171 inclufive. 

2. Mean motions of the fün, and of his apogee, for the following periods of 
Arabian years, viz. 30, 60, QO, 120, 150, 180, 210, 240, 270, 300, 600, Q00, 
1200. 

3. Mean motions of the Sun, and of his apogee, for Arabian months. 

4. The fame for days from 1 to 31. 

5. The fame for hours, 24 toa natural day; but thefe are continued to 61 ; fo that 
the numbers an{wering to them, taken for the next lower denomination, an- 
{wer for minutes. 


6. The fame for years complete of the Hejira, from 1 to 31. 
7. The 
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7. The equation of time. 

8. The fun’s equation, or equation of the orbit. Argument, his mean anomaly, 
corrected by the equation of time. If this is in the northern figns, the equation is 
to be fubtracted from his place corrected by the equation of time; if in the fouth- 
ern, to be added. 

9. The fun’s adifance, his borary motion, and apparent diameter. Argument, his 
equated anomaly. 

II. Tastes of the Moon. | 

1—6, Contain the mean longitudes and motions of the Moon, of her apogee and 
node, for the fame period, as the correfponding tables of the fun. 

7. The moon's firft eguation, or elliptic equation. Argument, her mean anomaly 
corrected by the equation of.time, to be applied to her place; correéted by the 
equation of time, in the fame manner as the equation of the fun to his. 

8. The moon's /econd equation, is to be applied in three places; viz. to her Ørn- 
gitude and apogee, corrected by the firft equation and to the node. It has two argu- 
ments. 

1. From the moon’s longitude once equated, fubtract the fun’s equated place. 
The figns and degrées of this are at the top and bottom of the table. 

2. From the moon's place once equated, fubtract the place of the fun's apogee. 
The figns and degrees of this are on the right and left of the table. 

The equation is found at the interfection of the two arguments. If the fecond 
argument is in the firft half of the zodiac, and the firft argument in the firft or 
fourth quarter, the equation is to be added; in the fecond or third, to be fubtraéted. 
But if the fecond argument is in the fecond half of the zodiac, and the firft argu- 
ment in the firft or fourth quarter, it is fubtractive; and in the fecond or third 
quarter, it is additive. Í | 

9. The moon’s third equation, has alfo two arguments; 

I. From the moon's place, corrected by the fecond equation, fubtra& the fun's 
true longitude ; the figns and degrees of this areat the top and bottom of the table. 

2. The moon's mean anomaly, corrected by the fecond equation; the figns and 
degrees are on the right and left of the table. 

The equation is found at the interfection of the arguments; and is to be ap- 
plied to the moon's longitude twice equated, by addition or fubtraction, as exe 
prefed in the table, to give her true place in the fe/e£mayee or in her orbit. 

Io. Equation of the node. 

Argument, 
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Argument, the moon's longitude thrice equated, diminifhed by that of the fun. 
The equation is to be added to, or fubtracted from, the place of the node, as ex- 
preffed in the table. 

In the fame table is a fecond column, entitled correction of the node. ‘The num- 
bers from this are to be referved and applied farther on. 

1I. The moon’s fourth equation, or reduction from her oré:t, to the echptic, 
From the moon's longitude thrice equated, fubtract the equated longitude of the 
node, the remainder is the argument of latitude, and this is alfo the argument of 
the fourth equation; which is to be fubtracted, if the argument is in the firft or 
third quarter, from the moon's place in her orbit; and if the argument is in the fe- 
cond or fourth quarter, added to the fame to give her longitude in the mumuffi/, 
i. e. reduced to the ecliptic. 

12. Table of thc moon's latitude, contains two columns, Jatitude and adjuftment 
of the latitude. Both of thefe are to be taken out by the figns and degrees of the 
argument of latitude. 

Multiply into one another, the correction of the node and the adjuftment of the 
latitude, and add the product to the latitude of the moon, as taken out of the table, 
to give the latitude correct ; which is northern if the argument of latitude be in the 
firft half of the zodiac, and vice ver/Z. : 

III. TABLES of SATURN. 

1—6. Contain the mean longitudes and motions of Saturn, of his apogee and 
node, for the fame periods as the correfponding tables of the Sun and Moon. 

7. Firft equation. Argument, Saturn's mean anomaly; if in the firft fix figns, 
fubtraction, and vice verfa. 

8. Equation of the node. Argument, the argument of latitude, found by fub- 
tracting the longitude of the node, from that of Saturn once equated; additive in 
the firft and fourth quarters, fubtractive in the fecond and third. 

9. Saturn's fecond equation, or reduction of his orbit to the ecliptic. Argument, 
the corrected argument of latitude or difference between Saturn’s longitude once 
equated and the equated longitude of the node. This equation to be added to, or 
fubtracted from, the planet's longitude once equated, (or his place in his orbit, ) 
in the fame cafes as indicated in the correfponding table of the moon. 

10. Table of Saturn's inclination. Argument, the argument of latitude. 

11. Table of Saturn's diftance. Argument, his mean anomaly corrected by the 
fecond equation. 

IV. TABLES 
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IV. TABLES of JUPITER, correfpond with thofe of Saturn, excepting that there 
is no equation of the node, fo that they are only ten in number. 

V. VI. VII. Tables of Mars, Venus, and MERCURY, agree in number, de- 
nomination, and ufe, with thofe of Jupiter. 

For feveral parts of the foregoing information, I am indebted to the grandfon 
of a Pandit, who was a principal co-adjutor of Fayafinha in his aftronomical labours, 
The Rajah beftowed on him the title of Fyoti/bray, or Afronomer-royal, with a 
jageer which produced s0co rupees of annual rent. Both of thefe defcended to his 
pofterity ; but from the incurfions and exactions of the Mabrattas the rent of the 
jageer land was annihilated. The young man finding his patrimonial inheritance 
reduced to nothing, and that fcience was no longer held in eftimation, undertook a 
journey to the Decan, in hopes that his talents might there meet with better encou- 
rapement ; at the fame time, with a view of vifiting a place of religious woríhip on 
the banks of the Nerbuddah. There he fell in with Runc Raw Arran, dewan of 
the powerful family of Powan, who was on his march to join ALY-BAHADUR in 
Bundelcund. With this chief the Pandit returned, and arrived at Oujein while I was 
there. This young man poffeffed a thorough acquaintance with the Hindu aftro- 
nomical fcience contained in the various Sid,dbantas, and that not confined to the 
mechanical practice of rules, but founded on a geometrical knowledge of their de- 
monftration ; yet he had inherited the fpirit of faya/inha in fuch a degree, as to fee 
and acknowledge the fuperiority of European {cience. In his poffeffion I faw the 
tranflation into Sanfcrit of feveral European works, executed under the orders of 
Sfayafinba, particularly Evcrip's Elements with the treatifes of plain and /phe~ 
rical trigonometry, and on the conftruction and ufe of logarithms, which are an- 
nexed to Cunn’s or COMMANDINE’s edition. In this tranflation, the inventor is 
called Don Juan Napier, an additional prefumption that Yayafinba’s European 
aftronomers were of the Portuguefe nation. This, indeed, requires little confirm- 
ation, as the fon of one of them, Don Prepro DE Sy va, is fill alive at Yay- 
anagar ; and Pedro himfelf, who was a phyfician as well as aftronomer, has not 
been dead more than five or fix years. Befides thefe, the Pandit had a table of lo- 
garithms, and of logarithmic fines and tangents to feven places of figures; anda 
treatife on conic fections. Ihave always thought, that after having convinced the 
Eaftern nations of our fuperiority in policy and in arms, nothing can contribute 
more to the extenfion of our national glory than the diffufion among them of a tafte 
for European fciencg. And as the means of promoting fo defirable an end, thofe 

among 
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among the natives who had penetration to fee, and ingenuoufly to own, its fuperior 
accuracy and evidence, ought to be cherifhed. Among thofe of the Iflamic faith, 
TurruzzuL. Hussein Kuan, who, by tranflating the works of the immortal 
Newton, has conducted thofe imbued with Arabick literature to the fountain of 
all phyfical and aftronomical knowledge, is above my praife. I hoped that the 
Pandit Fyotifh Ray, following the fteps of his anceftors and of his illuftrious mafter, 
might one day render a fimilar fervice to the difciples of Brahma. But this ex- 
pectation was difappointed by his fudden death at Jayanagar foon after our de- 
parture from Ouwjem: and with him the genius of "Yayafnba became extin&. 
Urania fled before the brazen-fronted Mars, and the obfervatory was converted 
into an arfenal and foundery of cannon. 

The Hindu aftronomy, from the learned and ingenious difquiftions of Mr. BAILY 
and Profeffor PLAYFAIR, appears to carry internal marks of antiquity which do 
not ftand in need of confirmation by collateral evidence. Elfe, it is evident, from 
the foregoing account, that fuch could not be derived from the obfervatories which 
have been defcribed by travellers ; thofe being of modern date, and as probably of 
European as of Hindu conftruction. The affiftance derived by fayafnba from 
European books alfo inclines me to think, that the treatife entitled C/betraderfa, 
which was infpe&ed by Captain Witrorp’s Pandit, (Afiat. Ref. vol. IV.) was 
not confined to geometrical knowledge, of purely Brabmintcal origin. 


XVI. 


DESCRIPTION OF A SPECIES OF MELOE, AN INSECT OF THE 
FIRST OR COLEOPTEROUS ORDER IN THE LINNEAN SYS- 
TEM: FOUND IN ALL PARTS OF BENGAL, BEHAR, AND 
OUDE; AND POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE SPA- 
NISH BLISTERING FLY, OR MELOE VESICATORIUS. 


By Captain HARDWICKE. 


Communicated by Mr. W. HUNTER. 


ANTENNE MowNiLIFORM, fhort, confifting of eleven articulations, increafing 


in fize from the fecond to the apex; the firít nearly as long as the laft; cach a 
little 
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little thicker upwards, than at the bafe, and truncated, or as if cut off, the laft ex- 
cepted, which is egg-form. 

Palpi—four, inequaled, clubbed, the pofterior pair of three, and the anterior, of 
two articulations. 

Maxille or jaws—four, the exterior horney, flightly curved inwards, three 
toothed—the two inferior teeth very fmall; the exterior pair, compreffed and 


brufh-like. 
Head, gibbous; eyes prominent, large, reticulated ; labium or upper lip, hard, 


emarginated. 
Thorax—convex above, broader towards the abdomen, and encompaíled by a 


narrow marginal line. 

Elytra, cruftaceous, the length of the abdomen, except in flies pregnant with 
eggs, when they are fhorter by one ring; convex above, concave beneath; yel- 
low, with three tranfverfe, black, irregular, undulated bands ; the one at the apex 
broadeft, and that at the bafe dividing the yellow longitudinally, into two fpots : 
porcated or ridged ; the ridges longitudinal and parallel to the future ; in num- 
ber, three equal, one unequal, the ridges not very prominent. 

Ale or wings—membranecous, a little exceeding the elytra in length, and the 
ends folded under. 

The tarfi of the two firft pair of feet confifts of five articulations ; and of the 
pofterior pair, four only. 

Every part of the infect, excepting the wings and elytra, is black, oily to the 
touch, and covered more or lefs with denfe hairs; a few {cattered hairs are alfo 
evident on the lytra. All the cruftaceous parts of the infe& are pitted minutely. 
It is about the bignefs of the Melo? Profcarabeus of Linn. and a full grown one, 
when dry and fit for ufe, is to the M. Veficatorius in weight as 41 to I. 

They come into feafon with the periodical rains, and are found from the month 
of Fuly to the end of October, feeding on the flowers of cucurbitaceous plants, but 
more frequently on the fpecies of Cucumis called by the natives Turiey; with a 
cylindrical, fmooth, ten angled fruit. Alfo on the Raam Turiey; or Hibifcus 
Efculentus Hibifcus, Rofa Senfis—and in jungles where thefe plants are not to be 
found, they are to be met with on two or more fpecies of Sida, which flourith in 
that feafon. 

In the failure of flowers, they will feed on the leaves of all thefe plants, ex- 

6K cept 
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cept the Turzey— which I have not obferved them eat. They are great devourers, 
and will feed as freely in confinement as at large. 

In September they are full of eggs, which feems to be the beft ftate in which 
they can be taken for medical ufe, at that time abounding more abundantly in an 
acrid yellow oil, in which, probably, refides their moft ative property. 

This fluid feems the animal's means of rendering itfelf obnoxious to others ; 
for, on the moment of applying the hand to feize it, it ejects a large globula from 
the knee joint of every leg, and this, if fuffered to dry on the fingers, foon produces 
an uncomnion tingling in the part, and fometimes a blifter. "This is the only in- 
convenience attending the catching of them, for they make no refiftance : on the 
contrary, they draw in the head towards the breaft as foon as touched, and endea- 
vour to throw themfelves off the plant they are found on. 

The female produces about 150 eggs, a little fmaller than a caraway feed, white 
and oblong oval. Their larve I have not feen, therefore as yet know not where 
they depofit their eggs. 

Their flight from plant to plant is flow, heavy, and with a loud humming noife, 
the body hanging almoft perpendicularly to the wings. 

They vary in the colour of the elytra, from an orange red to a bright yellow; 
but I do not find this variety conftitutes any difference in fex. 

The natives of this part of the country know the infe& by the name of ¢e/-cene, 
expreffive of its oily nature: they are acquainted with its bliftering properties, but 
I do not find they make any medicinal ufe of it. 

The drawing which accompanies this defcription, exhibits the fly of its natural 


fize. 
Futte-Ghur, September, 1796. 


REPORT ON THE MELOE, OR LYTTA. 
By W. Hunter, Ef. 


Tue circumftance refpecting your new fpecies of MeLoeE or Lytta, which I 

lately had occafion to obferve, was fhortly as follows : 
Tinc&ure of them was directed as an external application to a man’s arm, which 
was paralytic in confequence of rheumatifm. On the firft application feveral 
vefications 
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vefications were raifed, as completely diftended with ferum, as if a blifter had 
been applied. I am not particularly informed, what proportion the flies bore to 
the menftruum ; but, I think, it was fomething greater than that directed by the 
London college for the tincture of the officinal kind. 


March 9th, 1796. 
REPORT ON THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY A SPECIES OF MELOE, 
FOUND IN BENGAL, BEHAR, AND OUDE. 


By W. R. Monroe, Ez. 


I RECEIVED your packet containing the fpecimens of the new bliftering fly, a few 
days ago, whilft I was bufily employed in preparations for my departure from this 
ftation. I loft no time, however, in making a trial of their efficacy on three dif- 
ferent patients who required bliftering. They fucceeded in each trial; though 
the effect was in none produced completely in lefs than ten hours ; and the vefica- 
tions even then were filled with a ferum rather gelatinous than fluid. 

As far as thefe few trials authorife a conclufion, we may fafely confider them a 
valuable fubftitute for the cantharides ; though I fhould think they will not, in 
general, be found fo active as the Spani/h fly, in its moft perfect ftate of preferva- 
tion. Captain Harpwicke has certainly, however, made a moft ufeful addition 
to our Afatich Materia Medica; and, he may rely on it, that if I fhould inad- 
vertently mention the difcovery, I fhall not fail to give him alfo the merit he is fo 
fairly entitled to for it. The country people, I find, give the fly different names, 
fo that there are, I fuppofe, many fpecies of it, the moft efficacious of which he 
will, in his account of it, particularize. 


REFERENCES. 


A. A full grown infect of its natural fize. 

B. The fame reverfed, to fhow the under part of the body and limbs. 

C. The eggs. | 

D. An elytron of another fly, to fhow the difference of colour and fpots at the 


bafe. 
E. A 
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E. A wing difplayed. 

F. The head magnified. 

G. The labium or lip. 

H. The horny or exterior jaws. 
I. The hairy interior ditto. 

K. The pofterior pair or palpi. 

L. The anterior or leffer ditto. 


X VII. 


A COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF SOME OF THE LANGUAGES 
SPOKEN IN THE BURMA EMPIRE. 


By Francis BucnaNAN, M. D. 


To judge from external appearance, that is to fay, from fhape, fize, and feature, 
there is one very extenfive nation that inhabits the eaft of A/a. It includes the 
eaftern and weftern Tartars of the Cdinefe authors, the Ca/mucs, the Chinefe, the 
Fapponefe, the Malays, and other tribes inhabiting what is called the Peninfula of 
India beyond the Ganges; and the iflands to the fouth and eaft of this, as far at 
leaft as New Guinea. This, however, is fpeaking in a very general fenfe, many 
foreign races being intermixed with the nation, and perhaps many tribes belonging 
to it being fcattered beyond the limits I have mentioned. 

This nation may be diftinguifhed by a fhort, fquat, robuft, flefhy ftature, and 
by features highly different from thofe of an European. The face is fomewhat in 
fhape of a lozenge, the forchead and chin being fharpened, whilft at the cheek 
bones it is very broad: unlefs this be what is meant by the conical head of the 
Chinefe, I confefs myf-lf at a lofs to underftand what that is, The eyebrows, or 
fupercillary ridges, in this nation, project very little, and the eyes are very narrow, 
and placed rather obliquely in the head, the external angles being the higheft. 
The nofe is very fmall, but has not, like that of the negro, the appearance of hav- 
ing been flattened ; and the apertures of the noftrils, which in the European are 
linear and parallel, in them are nearly circular and divergent ; for the /eptum ma- 


rium being much thickeft towards the face, places them entirely out of the pa- 
rallel 
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rallel line. The mouths of this nation are in general well fhaped ; their hair is 
harfh, lank, and black. Thofe of them that live even in the warmeft climates, 
do not obtain the deep hue of the negro or Hindu; nor do fuch of them as live in 
the coldeft countries, acquire the clear bloom of the European. 

In adventitious circumítances, fuch as laws, cuftoms, government, political 
maxims, religion, and literature, there is alío a ftrong refemblance among the dif- 
ferent ftates compofing this great nation; no doubt arifing from the frequent in- 
tercourfc that has been among them. 

But it is very furprifing, that a wonderful difference of language fhould prevail. 
Language of all adventitious circumftances, is the fureft guide in tracing the mi- 
grations and connections of nations ; and how in a nation, which bears fuch ftrong 
marks of being one, radically the fame, languages totally different fhould prevail, 
I cannot, at prefent, pretend to conjecture: but, in order to affift, in accounting 
for the circumftance, having, during my ftay in the Burma empire, been at fome 
pains to collec a comparative vocabulary of fuch of the languages fpoken in it as 
opportunity offered, I have thought it might be curious to publifh it. Iam fen- 
fible of its many imperfections: but it is a beginning, which I hope hereafter to 
make more complete ; and, where I fail, others, without doubt, will be more fuc- 
cefsful. 

In all attempts to trace the migrations and conncctions of tribes by means of lan- 
guage, it ought to be carefully remembered, that a few coincidences, obtained by 
fearching through the whole extent of two dictionaries, is by no means the 
leaft affinity ; for our organs being only capable of pronouncing a certain, and 
that a very limited number of founds, it is to be expected, according to the com- 
mon courfe of chance, that two nations, in a few inftances, will apply the fame 
found to exprefs the fame idea.” It ought alfo to be obferved, that in tracing the 
radical affinities of languages, terms of art, men's names, religious and law phrafes, 
are, of all words, the moft improper ; as they are liable conftantly to be communi- 
cated by adventitious circumftances from one race of men to another. What con- 
nection of blood have we, Europeans, with the Jews, from whom a very great 
proportion of our names and religious terms are derived? Or what connection 
have the natives of Bengal with the Arabs or Enghfh, from whom they have de- 
rived moft of their law and political terms? With the former they have not even 
had political connection ; as the phrafes in queftion were derived to them through 
the medium of the Per//ans and Tartars. Two languages, therefore, ought only to be 

confidered 
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confidered as radically the fame, when, of a certain number of common words 
chofen by accident, the greater number have a clear and diftinét refemblance. A 
circumftance, to which, if antiquarians had been attentive, they would have been 
faved from the greater part of that etymological folly, which has fo often expofed 
their pleafing {cience to the juft ridicule of mankind. 

In the orthography I have had much difficulty. Two people will feldom write 
in the fame way, any word or language with which they are unacquainted. I have 
attempted merely to convey to the Ezg/;//5 reader, without any minute attention to 
accent, or f:nall variations of vowels, a found fimilar to that pronounced ; nor have 
I paid any attention to the orthography of the natives. This, in the Burma lan- 
guage, I might have done; but as I am not acquainted with the writing of the 
other tribes, I thought it the fafeft method to expreís the found merely. The fol- 
lowing fcheme of vowels, in order to read my vocabulary correctly, muít be kept 
in mind : 

A— pronounce as in the Exg/ifb words bad, bat, had, hat. 

Aw—or broad Scotch a, as in bawd. 

Ay—as the Engiifh a, in babe, bake, bare; day, pay, hay. 

Ee—in order to avoid confufion, I ufe for the Eng» e; as they have exa&ly 
the fame found. 

Æ—lI ufe for the French and Scotch é open. 

U—I always found as in the word duck; ufing oo for its other found, as in 


book. 
Ou—I found as in found, bound. 


Au—is nearly fimilar, but broader, a found fcarcely to be met with in the Eng- 
‘fh language. 

Ei—I ufe as the vowel in bind, find, &c. 

Ai—nearly the fame but broader. Thefe two founds, as far as I remem- 

Oe—I ufe to exprefs the French u. i ber, are not ufed by the Ezg/7/5. 

It is to be obferved, that the pronunciation, among all thefe tribes, to a ftranger 
appears exceedingly inarticulate. In particular they hardly ever pronounce the let- 
ter R ; and T, D, TH, S, and z, are almoft ufed indifcriminately. The fame may 
be faid of P and 8. ‘Thus the word for water which the Burmas univerfally pro- 
nounce yoe, is written rae; and the Palli name for their capital city Amarapoora, 
is commonly pronounced Amaapooya. ‘This indiftin& pronunciation probably arifes 
from the exceffive quantity of betel, which they chew. No man of rank ever 

{peaks 
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{peaks without his mouth being as full as poffible of a mixture of betel and nut, 
tobacco, quicklime, and fpices. In this ftate he is nearly deprived of the ufe of 
his tongue in articulation, which, although not the only organ of fpeech, is yet of 
fuch ufe in articulation, as to be commonly confidered as fuch. Hence it is, that 
an indiftin& articulation has become fafhionable, even when the tongue is at li- 
berty. | 

I fhall begin with thé Burma language as being at prefent the moft prevalent. 
There are four dialects of it, that of the Burma proper, that of Arakan, that of the 
Yo, and that of Tenaferim. 

The people called by us Burmas, Barmas, Vermas, Brimmas, &c. ftile themfelves 
Myammaw. By the people of Pegu, they are named Pummay ; by the Karaya, Yoo; 
by the people of Cufay, dwaw; by the Cuffay fhau, Kammau; by the Chinefe of 
Younan, Laumeen; and by the Aykobat, Anwa. They eíteem themfelves to be 
defcended from the people of Arakan, whom they often call Myammaw gyee, that 
is to fay, great Burmas. 

The proper natives of Arakan, call themfelves Yakain, which name is alfo com- 
monly given to them by the Burmas. By the people of Pegu they are named Ta- 
kain, By the Bengal Hindus, at leaft by fuch of them as have been fettled in 
Arakan, the country is called Ro//awz, from whence, I fuppofe, Mr. RENNELL 
has been induced to make a country named Rofhawn occupy part of his map, not 
conceiving that it would be 4rakan, or the kingdom of the Mugs, as we often call 
it. Whence this name of Mug, given by Europeans to the natives of Arakan, has 
been derived, I know not; but, as far as I could learn, it is totally unknown to the 
natives and their neighbours, except fuch of them as by their intercourfe with us 
have learned its ufe. The Mabommedans Íettled at Arakan, call the country Ro- 
vingaw, the Perfians call it Rekan. The third diale& of the Burma language is 
fpoken by a fmall tribe called Yo. "There are four governments of this nation, 
fituated on the eaft fide of the Arakan mountains, governed by chiefs of their own, 
but tributary to the Burmas, 

The fourth dialect is that of what we call the coaft of Tenafferim, from its city 
now in ruins, whofe proper name was Tanayntharee. Thefe people, commonly 
called by the Burmas, Dawayza and Byeitza; from the two governments of which 
their country confifts, have moft frequently been fubjected to Siam or Pegu; but at 
prefent they are fubjects of the Burma king. 


Although the dialects of thefe people, to one another, appear very diftinct, yet 
the 
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the difference confifts chiefly in fuch minute variations of accent as not to be ob- 
fervable by a ftranger. In the fame manner as an Engii/bman at firft is feldom able 
to diftinguifh even the Aberdeen accent from that of the other fhires of Scotland, 
which to a Scotchman appears fo different; fo, in moft cafes, I could perceive no 
difference in the words of thefe four languages, although among the Burmas, any 
of the provincials, {peaking generally, produced laughter, and often appeared. to be 
with difficulty underftood. I íhall, therefore, only give a lift of the Burma words; 
thofe of the other dialects are the fame, where difference is not mentioned. 


I. Enghifb. 
1 Sun 
2 Moon 
3 Star 
4 Earth 
5 Water 
6 Fire 
7 Stone 
8 Wind 
9 Rain 
Io Man 
11 Woman 
12 Child 
13 Head 
‘14 Mouth 
15 Arm 
16 Hand 
17 Leg 
18 Foot 
19 Beaft 
20 Bird 
21 Fiíh 
22 Good 
23 Bad 
24. Great 


Myammaw. 


Nay 

La 

Kyee 
Myacgyce 
Ye 

Mee 
Kiouk 

Le 

Mo 

Loo 
Meemma 
Loogalay 
Kaung 
Parat 
Lzemmaung 
Lek 
Kethalour 
Kixbamo 
Taraitram 
Hugek 
Ngaw 
Kaung 
Makaung 
Kyee 


Yakain. 


Kyay 


TanayntLarce. 


PET TPE TL LE LL EL GL bibdate 


* Literally, a little man. 


Yo. 
Kay 
Rae 


Kioukay 


Laik 
Saloongfa 


ap 


ILL T 811 


25 Little 
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Engh. Myammaw. Yakain, Tanayntharee, Yo. 
25 Little Ngay wasa — -— 
26 Long Shay ome A She 
27 Short Ato €: -— To 
28 One Teet d om — 
29 Two Hueet -— — x: 
30 Three Thoum —À ome -— 
31 Four Lay — ome — ` 
32 Five Ngaw mass oe -— 
35 Six Kiouk — — — 
44 Seven Kuhneet ~— c — 
35 Eight Sheet ween — — 
36 Nine Ko c — -— 
37 Ten Tazay — = — 
38 Eat Zaw -— — pes 
39 Drink Thouk me — = 
40 Sleep Eit — _ — 
41 Walk Xleen Hlay — Hlay 
42 Sit Tein — ee — 
43 Stand Ta Mateinay — Mateenahay 
44. Kill That Sot pee Afatu 
45 Yes Houkkay — — — 
46 No Mahouppoo — — — 
47 Here Deemaw — — Thaman 
48 There  Homaw € — — 
49 Above Apomaw — — Apobau 
50 Below Houkmaw — — Auk 


The next moft prevalent language in India beyond the Genges, is what we call 
the Siammefe, a word probably corrupted from the Shan of the Burmas. The Si- 
ammefe race occupies the whole frontier of Yunan, extending on the eaft to Tonguin 
and Cochinchina, and on the fouth, down to the fea. It contains many ftates or 
kingdoms, moftly fubject or tributary to the Burmas. I have only procured voca- 
bles of three of its dialects, which I here give compleat, as they differ confiderably. 

The firft diale& is that of the kingdom of Siam, the moft polifhed people of 


eaftern India, They call themfelves to me fimply Tas; but Mr. LOUBERE fays, 
6L that 
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that in order to diftinguifh themfelves from a people to be afterwards mentioned, 
they add the word Nay, which fignifies little: By the Burmas, from the vulgar 
name of their former capital city, they are called Yoodaya; by the people of Pegu 
they are named Seem; and by the Chinefe of Yanan, Sy:anlo or Kyceno. 

The fecond dialect of the Sizmme/e language which I fhall mention, is that of a 
people, who, to me, alfo call themfelves fimply Zar. I believe, however, they are 
the Tai-vay, or great Tai, of Mr. LouBere. They have been long fubjec to the 
Burnas, who call them Myelapfhan; by the people of Pegu they are named Sawn; 
Thay by the Karayn ; Looktai by the Katheefban; Kabo by the people of Kathee or 
Cuffav; Pawyee by the Chinefe; and to me they were named Lau by the Srammefe 
proper. Their country towards the north lies between the weft fide of Yunan and 
the Erawade or great Burma river, defcending down its eaftern bank a confiderable 
way; it then extends along the fouth fide of - Yunan till it comes to the Loukiang 
or river of Martaban, which forms its eatlern boundary ; on the fouth it extends 
to no great diftance from Murtatan ; and on the weft it is feparated from Burma 
proper by a chain of mountains, that país about fifteen miles to the eaft of Ava. 

The third dialect of the Stammefe language is that of a people called, by the 
Burmas, Kathee Shawn ; to themfelves they affume the name of Tas-/oong or great 
Tai. They are called Moitay Kabo, by the Kathee or people of Cuf/ay. They in- 
habit the upper part of the Kraynduayn river, and from that weft to the Erawade. 
They have, in general, been fubject to the un of Munnypura ; but, at = are 
tributary to the Burma monarch. 


II. Englifb. J ainay. J aiyay; Tat-loong. 
I Sun Rocn Kawan Kangoon: 
2 Moon Sun Loen Noon 
3 Stars Dau Lau Nau 
4. Earth Deen —: Neen 
5 Water Nam Nawh or Naum Nam 

-6 Fire Fai Fai Pui . 

7 Stone Hin — Heen 
8 Wind Lam Loum Loom 
9 Rain Fon. Foon Poon 

10 Man Kon Kon Koon 

11 Woman Pooen Paeyen Pawneen 

12 Child Dacknooe Lawen Lookwoon 


13 Head 


Eng. 
13 Head 
14. Mouth 
15 Arm 
16 Hand 
17 Leg 
18 Foot 
19 Beaft 
20 Bird 
21 Fifth 
22 Good 
23 Bad 
24. Great 
25 Little 
26 Long 
27 Short 
28 One 
29 Two 
3o Three 
31 Four 
32 Five 
33 Six 
34 Seven 
35 Eight 
36 Nine 
37 len 
38 Eat 
39 Drink 
40 Sleep 
41 Walk 
42 Sit 
43 Stand 
44 Kill 


Tainay. 
Seeza 
Pawk 
Kayn 
Moo 
Naung 
Langteen 
Sawt 
Noup 
Plaw 
Dee 
Maidee 
To 
Layt : 
Yan 
San 
Noong 
So 
Sam 
See 
Haw 
Hok 
Kyet 
Payt 
Kawo 
Seet 
*Kyeen Kau 
Kyeen Nam 
Non 
Teeo 
Nanon 
Yoon 
Kaw 


Tatyay. 
Ho 
Tfop 
Komooee 
Mooee 
Koteen 
Swateen 
Naut 
Paw 
Lee 
Malee 
Loung 
Laik 
Yan 
Lot 
Noo 
Sang 
Sam 
Shee 
Haw 
Houk 
Sayt 
Payt 
Kaw 
Sheet 
Kyeen Kau 
Kyeen Nawm 
Non 
Hoe 
Nawn 
Lootfook 
Po 
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T'ai-loong. 
Hoo 
Pawk 
Moo 
Pawmoo 
Hooko 
Lungdin 
Nook 
Nook 
Paw 
Wanoo 
Mowan 
Loong 
Unleek 
Anyou 
Unlot 
Aning 
Sowng 
Sam 
Shee 
Haw 
Hook 
Seet 
Pret 
Kau 
Ship 
Kyeen Kau 
Kyeen Nam 


. Non 


Pei 
Nung 
Peignung 
Potai 


* Kau is rice, and Nam is water. Here, therefore, we have a nation with no word to exprefs the difference be- 
tween eating and drinking. The pleafures of the table muft be in little requeft with them. 


45 Yes 
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Enghib. Tainay. Taiyay. . Tat-loong. 
45 Yes O Sai Munna 
46 No Maitfhai Mofai Motfau 
47 Here Teenee Teenal Teenay 
48 There Teenon Teepoon Ponaw 
49 Above Bonon T'eenaipoon Nooa 
50 Below Kang lang Teetai — 


The next language, of which I fhall give a fpecimen, is that of the people who 
call themfelves Moitey. Their country is fituated between Sy/bet in Bengal and 
that of the Tai-Joong above mentioned: to the north of it is 7f//25; on the fouth 
Arakan, and the rude tribes bordering on that kingdom. Their capital city they 
name Munnypura. By the people of Bengal they are called Mugga/oos, an appella- 
tion with which thofe we faw at Amarapura were totally unacquainted. This 
name, however, Europeans have applied to the country, turning it at the fame time 
into Meckley. Katbee is the name given to this people by the Burmas, which we 
alfo have taken for the name of the country, and corrupted into Cufay. Mr. Ren- 
NEL having from Bengal obtained information of Meckiey, and from va having 
heard of Cuffay, never conceived that they were the fame, and, accordingly, in his 
map of Hinduflan, has laid down two kingdoms, Cuffay and .Meckiey ; for which, 
indeed, he had fufficient room, as by Captain BAKER’s account he had been in- 
duced to place 4va much too far to the eaft. 


III. Englifh. Mottay. Enghifb. Mottay. 
1 Sun’ Noomeet 14. Mouth Seembaw 
2 Moon |o Taw I; Arm Pambom 
3 Stars Towang Meezat 16 Hand Khoit 
4 Earth Leipauk 17 Leg — 
5 Water Eefheen 18 Foot with the Kho 
6 Fire Mee ankle 
7 Stone Noong Loong 19 Beaft — 
8 Wind Noofheet 20 Bird Oofaik 
9 Rain No 21 Fith Ngaw 
10 Man Mee 22 Good Pawee or Pai 
11 Woman Noopee 23 Bad Pattay 
12 Child Peeka 24. Great Sauwee 
13 Head Kop Kok 25 Little Apeckauk 


26 Long 


26 Long 
27 Short 
28 One 
29 Two 
30 Three 
31 Four 
32 Five 
33 Six 
34. Seven 
55 Eight 
36 Nine 
37 Ten 
58 Eat 
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Moitay. 
Afamba 
Ataymba 
Amaw 
Anee 
Ahoom 
Maree 
Mangaw 
Torok 
Tarayt 
Neepaw 
Mapil 
Tarraw 
Sat 


Engh/b. 
39 Drink 
40 Sleep 
41 Walk 
42 Sir 
43 Stand 
44 Kill 
45 Yes 
46 No 
47 Here 
48 There 
49 Above 
50 Below 


Moitay. 
Tawee 
Keepee 
Kwnee 
Pummee 
Lapee 
Hallo 
Manee 
Nattay 
Mafhee 
Ada 
Mataka 
Maka 


In the intermediate {pace between Bengal, Arakan, the proper Burma, and the 
kingdom of Munnaypura, is a large mountainous and woody tract. It is occupied by 
many rude tribes. Among thefe, the moft diftinguifhed, is that by the Burma: 
called Kiayn, from whom is derived the name of the great weftern branch of the 
Erawade, for Kiaynduayn fignifies the fountain of the Kiayn. This people calls itfelf 
Koloun, and it feems to be a numerous race, univerfally fpoken of by its neighbours, 
as remarkable for fimple honefty, induftry, and an inoffenfive difpofition. 


IV. Engh/h. 
I Sun | 
2 Moon 
3 Stars 

^ 4 Earth 
5 Water 
6 Fire 
7 Stone 
8 Wind 
9 Rain 

10 Man 

11 Woman 

12 Child 

13 Head 


Kolun. 
Konee 


Klow 
Affay 
Day 
Tooee 
May 
Aloong 
Klee 
Yoo 
Kloun 
Patoo 
Saemee 


Mulloo 


Englifb. Koloun. 
14 Mouth Mawkoo 
15 Arm Maboam 
16 Hand Mukoo 
17 Leg Manwam 
18 Foot Kopaung 
19 Beaft Pakyoo 
20 Bird Pakyoo 
21 Fifh Ngoo 
22 Good Pozlahoe 
23 Bad Szlahoe 
24 Great Ahlayn 
25 Little Amee 
26 Long Afaw 


27 Short 
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Engli. Koloun. Englifb. Koloun. 
27 Short Soozhay 39 Drink Koyawee 
28 One Moo 40 Sleep Eitíha 
29 Two Palmee 41 Walk Hlayzfhoe 
30 Three Patoon 42 Sit Own. 

31 Four Poonhee 43 Stand Undoon 

32 Five Poonho 44. Kill Say,oe 

33 Six Poofouk 45 Yes Afhaba 

34. Seven Poozíz 46 No Seehay 

55 Eight Poozfay 47 Here Nea 

36 Nine Poongo 48 There Tfooa 

37 Ten Poohaw 49 Above Akloengung 
38 Eat Kayawz 5o Below Akoa 


Another rude nation, which fhelters itfelf in the receffes of hills and woods, 
from the violence of its infolent neighbours, is named by the Burmas Karayn; 
and Kadoon by the people of Pegu. They are moft numerous in the Peru king- 
dom, and like the Krayn are diftinguifhed for their innocence and induftry. By 
the Burmas they are faid to be of two kinds ; Burma and Talain Karayn. Some 
of them, with whom I converfed, feemed to underftand this diftinction, calling 
the former Paffooko and the latter Maploo. ‘This, however, probably arofe from 
thefe individuals being better acquainted with the Burma ideas, than the gene- 
rality of their countrymen ; for the greater part of thofe with whom I converfed 
fad that all Karayn were the fame, and called them P/zy. I am, however, not 
certain if I underftood them rightly; nor do I know, that I have obtained the 
proper name of this tribe. I have given a vocabulary of each of thefe, who feemed 
to underftand the diftinction of Burma and Tatlain Karayn, and two of different 
villages who did not underftand the difference ; for in this nation I found the vil- 
lages differing very much in dialect ; even where not diftant, probably owing to 
their having little communication one with another. It muft be obferved, that in 
ufing an interpreter, one is very liable to miftakes, and thofe I had were often 
very ignorant. | | 


V. Engliff. Paffooko. _Maploo. Play, No. 1. Play, No. 2. 


y Sun Moomay Moo Mooi | Moomay 
2 Moon Law Law Law Poolaw 
4 Stars T 5aw Sheeaw Shaw Shaw | 


4 Earth 


Engh/b. 
4 Earth 
5 Water 
6 Fire 
7 Stone 


8 Wind 
9 Rain 
10 Man 
Ir Woman 
12 Child 
15 Head 
14. Mouth 
15 Arm 
16 Hand 
17 Leg 
18 Foot 
19 Beatt 
20 Bird 
21 Fifth 
22 Good 
23 Bad 
24 Great 
25 Little 
26 Long 
27 Short 
28 One 
29 lwo 
30 Three 
31 Four 
32 Five 
33 Six 
34 Seven 
35 Eight 
36 Nine 
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Paffooko. Maploo. Play, No. 1. 

Katchaykoo Kolangkoo Kako 

Tee Tee Tee 

Mee Meeung Meea 

Loe Loong, Noong 

-= Lung 

Kallee Lee Lee 
Tachoo Tchatchang Moko 
Paganyo Pafhaw Pafha 
Pomoo Pomoo Pummee 
Pozaho Poffaw Napootha 
Kozohui Kohui Kohui 
Patako Pano Ganoo 
Tchoobawlee Tchoobawlee Atfyoodoo 
Patchoo Poitchoo Kutíhoo 
Kadoe Pokaw Kandoo 
Konyawko =  Kanyakoo Kanyako 
T’hoo Too — 
T’hoo Too Kalo 
Nyaw Zyaw Ya 
Ngeetchawmaw Ngee Gyee 
Taw ngee baw Nguay Gyeeay 
Pawdoo Hhoo Uddo 
Tchecka Tchei Atfei 

To atcho maw  T'ho Loeya 
P’hecko P'hoe Apoe 
Taydoe Nadoe Laydoe 
Kee-doe Nee-doe Nee-doe 
So-doe Song-doe ^ Soung-doe 
Looee-doe Lee-du Lee-doe 
Yay-doe Yay-doe Yay-doe 
Hoo-doe Hoo-doe Koo-doe 
Nooee-doe Noay-doe Noz-doe 
Ho-doe Ho-doe Ko-doe 
Kooee-doe Kooee-doe Kooee-doe 
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^ Play, No. 2. 
Laukoo 

Tee 

Mee 

Loung 


Lee 

Moko 
Paploom or Paíha 
Pammoe 
Apoza 
Pokoohui 
Pano 
Tchoobawlee 
Tchooafee 
Kandoo 
Kanyafaw 





To 
Ya 
Gyee 
Gyeeay 
Doo 
Atfee 
Ato 
Apoe 
Laydoe 
Nee-doe 
Soung-doe 
Lee-doe 
Yay-doe 
Koo-doe 
Noz-du 
Ko-doe 
Kooee-doe 
37 Ten 


564 

37 Ten 
38 Eat 
39 Drink 
40 Sleep 
41 Walk 
42 Sit 
43 Stand 
44. Kill 
45 Yes 
46 No 
47 Here 
48 There 
49 Above 
50 Below 
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Paffooko, 
Tatchee 
Po, o 
Oo , 
Prammee 
Latcholia 
Tcheenaw 
Tchoéto 
Klo 
Maylee 
Tamay baw 
Loee 
Lubanee 
Mokoo 
Hokoo 


Maploo. 
Leitchee 
Aw 
O 
Mee 
Leetalay 
Tíeingaw 
Tchonto 
P'hee 
Moayyoo 
Moz 
Layee 
Loo 
Mokoo 
Lankoo 


Play, No. 1. 


Taffec 
Ang 

O 

Mee 
Rakuz 
Tyíana 

T fayna lagay 
Petegui 
Moiyoo 
Moi 
Leyoo 
Læyo 
Læpanko 
Lepaula 


Play, No. 2» 
Laytfee 
Ang 
O 
Mee 
Lakue 
Tfayna 
Gnaythoe 
Paythee 
Moithay 
Moi 
Layee 
Læyo 
Læpanko 
Læpaula 


To this kingdom, the natives of which call themfelves Moan we have given 


the name of Pegu, a corruption of the vulgar appellation of its capital city Bagoo ; 
the polite name of the city among its natives having been Dam Hanga, as among 
the Burmas Hanzawade. This people are named Za/z; by the Burmas and 
Chinefe of Yunan; Lawoo by the Karayn; and Tarain by the Tas-/oong: their 
kingdom extends along the mouths of the two great rivers Erawade and Thau- 
luayn, ot of Ava and Martaban, from the frontiers of Arakan to thofe of Siam. 








VI. Englifh. Moan. Enghfb. | Moan. 
I Sun Knooay ‘Tangooay 13 Head Kadap 
2 Moon Katoo 14 Mouth Paun 
3 Stars Shawnaw 15 Arm Toay 
4 Earth Toe 16 Hand Kanna Toay 
5 Water Nawt 17 Leg Kadot-prawt 
6 Fire Komot 18 Foot Kanat zein 
7 Stone 19 Beaft 
8 Wind Kyeaw 20 Bird Seen ngat 
9 Rain Proay 21 Fith Kaw 

10 Man Puee 22 Good Kah 

11 Woman Preau 23 Bad Hookah 

12 Child Koon 24. Great Mor 


25 Little 
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Engh. Moan. Enghfb. Moan, 
25 Little Bok 38 Eat Tfapoung. Poung, I be- 
26 Lorg Kloein lieve, is rice. 
27 Short Klee 39 Drink Saungnawt. Nawtis water 
28 One ‘Mooi 40 Sleep Steik 
29 Two Bau 41 Walk Au 
30 Three Pooi 42 Sit Katcho 
31 Four Pou 43 Stand Katau 
32 Five Soon 44 Kill Taw 
33 Six Teraw 45 Yes Taukua 
34. Seven Kapo 46 No Auto. — 
35 Eight Tatfam 47 Here Noomano 
36 Nine Kaffee 48 There Taoko 
37 Ten Tío 49 Above Tatoo commooee 


50 Below ‘Tauamo 

Thefe fix are all the languages of this great ea/fern nation, of which, during my 
ftay in the Burma empire, I was able to procure vocables fufficient for my purpofe. 
Although they appear very different at firft fight, and the language of one race is to- 
tally unintelligible to the others; yet I can perceive in them all fome coincidences, 
and a knowledge of the languages, with their obfolete words, their phrafes, their 
infle&ions of words, and elifions, euphonte caufa, would, perhaps, fhew many 
more. Thofe that have the greateft affinity are in Tab. I. IV. and V. Mr. Gir- 
cHRIST, whofe knowledge of the common dialects in ufe on the banks of the 
Ganges is, I believe, exceeded by that of no European, was fo obliging as to look 
over thefe vocabularies, but he could not trace the fmalleft relation between the 
languages. 

I fhall now add three dialects, fpoken in the Burma empire, but evidently de- 
rived from the language of the Hindu nation. 

The firft is that fpoken by the Mobammedans, who have been long fettled in 
Arakan, and who call themfelves Rooinga, or natives of Arakan. 

The fecond dialect is that fpoken by the Hindus of Arakan. I procured it 
from a Brábmen and bis attendants, who had been brought to Amarapura by the 
king's eldeft fon, on his return from the conqueft of Arakan. They called them- 


felves Rofawn, and, for what reafon I do not know, wanted to perfuade me that 
6 M theirs 
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theirs was the common language of 4rakan. Both thefe tribes, by the real natives 
of Arakan, are called Kulaw Yakam, or ftranger Arakan. 

The laft dialect of the Hinduffanee which I fhall mention is, that of a people 
called by the Burmas Aykobat, many of whom are flaves at Amarapura. By one 
of them I was informed, that they called themfelves Banga; that formerly they 
had kings of their own, but that, in his father's time, their kingdom had been 
overturned by the king of Munnypura, who carried away a great part of the inha- 
bitants to his refidence. When that was taken laft by the Burmas, which was 
about fifteen years ago, this man was one of the many captives who were brought 
to Ava. He faidalfo, that Banga was feven days’ journey fouth-weft from Mun- 
nypura; it muft, therefore, be on the frontiers of Bengal, and may, perhaps, be 
the country called in our maps Ca/bar. 

Mr. Gikérif has been fo good as to examine particularly thefe two dialects, 
and to mark thus (*) thofe words which come neareft the Hzduffanee {poken on 
the Ganges; and thus (+) thofe not fo evidently in connection with the fame, 


but which fhew refemblance by analogy. 


Exglih. Rooinga. Rofawn. Banga. 

i Sun Bel *Sooja Bayllee 
2 Moon Sawn Sundía Satkan 

3 Stars Tara *Nokyoto *Tara 

4 Earth Kool Murtika * Matee 
6 Water Panne * Dfol * Panne 
6 Fire Auin * Aaganee Zee 

7 Stone Sheel *Sheel *Heel  . 
8 Wind Bau *Pawun *Bo 

9 Rain Jorail + Biftee *Booun 
10 Man Manufh T Moonufa * Manoo 
11 Woman Meealaw Stree Zaylan 
12 Child Gourapa *Balouk Sogwo 
13 Head Mata Muftok Teekgo 
14 Mouth Gall Bodon Totohan 
15 Arm Bahara *Baho Paepoung 
16 Hand Hat Ofto Hatkan 
17 Leg Ban TPodo Torooa 
18 Foot Pau Pata Zankan 


19 Beaft 


Enghfb. 
19 Beaft 
20 Bird 
21 Fifh 
22 Good 
23 Bad 
24. Great 
25 Little 
26 Long 
27 Short 
28 One 
29 Two 
30 Three 
31 Four 
32 Five 
33 Six 
34 Seven 
35 Eight 
36 Nine 
37 Ten 
38 Eat 
39 Drink 
40 Sleep 


41 Walk | 


42 Sit 

4.3 Stand 
44. Kill 
45 Yes 
46 No 
47 Here 
48 There 
49 Above 
50 Below 
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Roomga. 





Paik 
Maws 
Goom 
Goom nay 
Boddau 
Thuddee 
Botdean 
Banick 
Awg 
Doo 
Teen 
Tchair 
Panfoee 
Saw 

Sat 
Awtoa 
Nonaw, 
Dufioa 
Kau 
Karin 
Layrow 
Pawkay 
Boihow 
Tcheilayto 
Marim 
Hoi 

Etibar 
Hayray 
Horay 
Ouchalo 
Ayray 


Rofawn. 
Zoomtroo 
+ Pookyee 
Mootfe 
Gam 
Gumnay 
Dangor 
*T {ooto 
Deengol 
*Batee 

* Aik 
*Doo 
*Teen 
*T far 
*Paus 
*T fo 
*Sat 

+ Afto 
*No 
*Dos 
*Kawal 
Kawo 

T Needíara 
Bayra 

JT Boefho 
*Karao 
*Maro 
Oir 
*Noay 
Etay 
Horay 
*Ooper 
Hayray 
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Banga. 
Safee fangee 
+Pakya 
+-Mas 
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XVIII. 
ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS. 
By Captain Francis WILFORD. 


Tu E accompanying genealogical table is faithfully extracted from the VisHNu 
purana, the Bua’cavart, and other purdnas, without the leaft alteration whatever. 
I have colle&ted numerous MSS. and with the affiftance of fome learned Pundits of 
Benares, who are fully fatisfied of the authenticity of this table, I exhibit it as the 
only genuine chronological record of Indian hiftory that has hitherto come to my 
knowledge. It gives the utmoft extent of the chronology of the Hindus; and as a 
certain number of years only can be allowed to a generation, it overthrows at once 
their monítrous fyftem, which I have rejected as abfolutely repugnant to the 
courfe of nature, and human reafon. 

Indeed their fyftems of geography, chronology, and hiftory, are all equally mon- 
ftrous and abfurd. The circumference of the earth is faid to be 500,000,000 
yojanas, or 2,456,000,000 Britifh miles: the mountains are afferted to be 100 
yojanas, or 491 Britifh miles high. Hence the mountains to the fouth of Benares 
are faid, in the puranas, to have kept the holy city in total darknefs, till Matra-deva 
growing angry at theirinfolence, they humbled themfelves to the ground, and their 
higheft peak now is not more than 500 feet high. In Europe fimilar notions once 
prevailed ; for we are told that the Cimmerians were kept in continual darknefs by 
the interpofition of immenfely high mountains. In the Ca ri1caA purana, it is faid 
that the mountains have funk confiderably, fo that the higheft is not above one 
yojana, or five miles high. 

When the Puranics {peak of the kings of ancient times, they are equally ex- 
travagant. According to them, king YupHisHT/HIR reigned {even and twenty 
thoufand years ; king Nanpa, of whom I fhall {peak more fully hereafter, is faid 
to have poffeffed in his treafury above 1,584,000,000. pounds fterling, in gold coin 
alone: the value of the filver and copper coin, and jewels, exceeded all calcula- 
tion ; and his army confifted of 100,000,000 men. Thefe accounts geographical, 
chronological, and hiftorical, as abfurd and inconfiftent with reafon, muft be re- 


jeGed. This monftrous fyftem feems to derive its origin from the ancient period 
of 
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of 12,000 natural years which was admitted by the Per/ians, the Etru/cans, and, I 
believe, alfo by the Celtic tribes ; for we read of a learned nation in Spain, which 
boafted of having written hiftories of above fix thoufand years. 

The Hindu: ftill make ufe of a period of 12,000 divine years, after which a perio- 
dical renovation of the world takes place. It is difficult to fix the time when the Hin- 
dus, forfaking the paths of hiftorical truth, launched into the mazes of extravagance 
and fable. MrcastTuenecs, who had repeatedly vifited the court of CHANDRA 
Gupta, and of courfe had an opportunity of converfing with the beft informed. 
perfons in India, is filent as to this monítrous fyftem of the Hindus: on the con- 
trary, it appears, from what he fays, that in his time they did not carry back their 
antiquities much beyond fix thoufand, or even five thoufand years, as we read in. 
fome MSS. He adds alfo, according to CLEMENS of Alexandria, that the Hindus 
and the Yews were the only people who had a true idea of the creation of the 
world, and the beginning of things. There was then an obvious affinity between 
the chronological fyftems of the Jews and the Hindus. We are well acquainted 
with the pretenfions of the Egyptians and Chaldeans to antiquity. This they 
never attempted to conceal. Itis natural to fuppofe, that the Hindus were equally 
vain: they are fo now ; and there is hardly a Hindu who is not perfuaded of, and 
who will not reafon upon, the fuppofed antiquity of his nation. MreGAsTHENES 
who was acquainted with the antiquities of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and ews, 
whilft in Indra, made enquiries into the hiftory of the Hindus, and their antiquity : 
and itis natural to fuppofe that they would boaft of it as well as the Egyptians or 
Chaldeans, and as much then as they do now. Surely they did not invent fables 
to conceal them from the multitude, for whom on the contrary thefe fables were 
flamed. f | 

At all events, long before the ninth century the chronological fyftem of the 
Hindus was as complete, or rather, perfectly the fame as it is now; for ALBUMA- 
ZAR, who was contemporary with the famous An MAMUN, had lived at his court 
at Balac or Balkh, had made the Hindu antiquities his particular ftudy. He was 
alfo a famous aftronomer and aftrologer, and had made enquiries refpecting the con- 
jun&ions of the planets, the time of the creation of the world, and its duration, for 
aftrological purpofes ; and he fays, that the Hindu: reckoned from the Flood to 
the Hejira 720,634,442,71§ days, or 3725 years *. Here is a miftake, which 


* See Bailly's Aftron, Anc, p. 30. and Mr, Davis's Effay in the fecond volume of the Afiatick Refearches, 
probably: 
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probably originates with the tranícriber or tranílator, but it may be eafily rec- 
tified. The firt number, though fomewhat corrupted, is obvioufly meant for the 
number of days from the creation to the Hejira; and the 3725 years are reckoned 
from the beginning of the CaZ-yug to the Hera. It was then the opinion of 
ALBUMAZAR about the middle of the ninth century, that the æra of the Cah-yug 
coincided with that of the Flood. He had, perhaps, data which no longer exift, 
as well as ABur-FaAzir in the time ef Aksar. Indeed, I am fometimes tempted 
to believe, from fome particular paflages in the Purdnas, which are related in the 
true hiftorical ftyle, that the Hindus have deftroyed, or at leaít defignedly con- 
figned to oblivion, all genuine records, as militating againft their favourite fyftem. 
In this manner the Romans deftroyed the books of Numa, and configned to ob- 
livion the hiftorical books of the Errurians, and I fufpe& alfo thofe of the 
TURDETANI in Spain. 

The Purans are certainly a modern compilation from valuable materials, which 
I am afraid no longer exift : an aftronomical obfervation of the heliacal rifing of 
Canopus, mentioned in two of the Puranas, puts this beyond doubt. It is declared 
there, that certain religious rites are to be performed on the 27th of Bhadra, when 
Canopus, difengaged from the rays of the fun, becomes vifible. Itrifes now on the 
18th of the fame month. The 18th and 27th of Bhadra an{wer this year to the 
29th of Auguft and 7th of September. I had not leifure enough to confult the 
two Purázas above mentioned on this fubject. But as violent difputes have ob- 
tained among the learned Pandits, fome infifting that thefe religious rites ought to 
be performed on the 27th of B/ádra, as directed in the Purénas, whilft others infift, 
it fhould be at the time of the udaya, or appearance of Canopus ; a great deal of 
paper has been wafted on this fubje&, and from what has been written upon it, I 
have extracted the above obfervations. As I am not much ufed to aftronomical 
calculations, I leave to others better qualified than 1 am to afcertain from thefe 
data the time in which the Puranas were written. 

We learn from Maur Tuo that the Egyptian chronology enumerated fourteen 
dynaflies, the particulars of which he omitted as unworthy of notice. In the fame 
manner the Hindu chronology prefents us with a feries of fourteen Dynafties, 
equally repugnant to nature and reafon; fix of thefe are elapfed, we are in the 
feventh, which began with the Flood, and feven more we are taught to expect. 
Thefe fourteen Dynafties are hardly ever noticed by the Hindus in their legendary 
tales, or hiftorical poems. The rulers of thefe Dynafties are called Menus: and 

from 
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from them their refpective Dynafty, antara, or period, is called a Manwantara. Every 
Dynafty euds with a total deftruction of the human race, except the Menu or 
ruler of the next period, who makes his efcape in a boat, with the feven Rifbis. 
The fame events take place; the fame perfons, though fometimes under different 
names, re-appear. 

Thus the hiftory of one Dynafty ferves for all the reft. In reality hiftory, accord- 
ing to the Hindus themfelves, begins with the Flood, or the feventh Menu. Each 
period confifts of 12,000 years, which the /Tizdus call divine. The Perfians are not 
unacquainted with thefe renovations of the world, and periods of 12,000 years ; for 
the bird S#murgh is introduced, telling CanERMAN that the had lived to fee the 
earth feven times filled with creatures, and feven times a perfect void, (it {thould be 
fix times a perfect void, for we are in the feventh period,) and that. fhe had already 
feen twelve great periods of 7000 years. This is obvioufly wrong; it fhould be 
feven great periods of 12,000 years. 

The antediluvian hiftory, being confidered by the Hindus in different points of 
view, is related in various ways, having little connection with each other. We 
are told firft that BRA HMA created fen BRA’MADICAS or children of BRa‘’HMA, 
who were to be the progenitors of the moveable and immoveuble parts of the creation, 
by which they underftand animals and vegeta^es. Their names are Manicut, 
ATRI, ANGIRAS, PuLAsTYA, PuLAMHA, Cnirv, DacsHua, VasisuTHA, Bu- 
ricu, and Narapa. Thefe fprang immediately from BRA'uMa, and produced 
the Gods, the Daztyas, good and bad genii, animals, and plants of all forts. The Pu- 
ránics are not agreed as to the number of Bramidicas. In the Bédégavat it is declared 
that they were zen; but in other purnza:s they reckon nine; whilít in the Scanda- 
purana it is declared that there were only fcven Brabmddiwcas, whofe names are 
ManICHI, ATRI, ANGIRASA, PuLAsTYA, PULAHA, CRITA, and VosisunTA; 
nor are there wanting authorities to reduce them to three, namcly, the three fons of 
SWAYAMBRUVA, who was BRA'HMA himielf in a human fhape. 

It is declared, that the feven Menus, who have made their appearance, fprang 
from the Brabmádicas: their names are, SWAYAMBHUVA, SwA'RocuisHnA, UT- 
TAMA, TA’MASA, RAIVATA, CHAcCsHUSHA, and SATYAVRATA or Noan. 

The feven Risuis fprang immediately from Ba A'HMA, and their names are, Ca- 
SYAPA, ATRI, VosisHTA, VISVAME’TRA, GAUTAMA, JAMADAGNI, and BHA/- 
RADWAJA. Thefe holy penitents, by their falutary counfels, and the example of 


their auiterities, difcover the path of reétitude and virtue to mankind. It is re- 
marked 
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marked of Atri, that he was both a Brabmádica and a "i/bi; and, perhaps, the 
feven Menus, the feven Brabmádicas, with the feven Rijbis, are the fame, and 
make only {even individual perfons. The feven Brabmdadicas were prajadpatis or 
lords of the prajas or creatures. From them mankind were born, and they are 
probably the fame with the feven Menus, who, when far advanced in years, with- 
drew from the world, and becames RZ/& or holy penitents, as, according to the 
Puranas, was the general practice of mankind in form:r ages. Thefe feven grand 
anceftors of the human race were firft Bra^mádicas or children of Brábma, and 
created for the purpofe of replenifhing the earth with inhabitants ; having fulfilled 
their miffion they became fovereigns of the univerfe, or Menus; and in their old 
age they withdrew to folitary places to prepare for death and become Rij/bis, 
Swayambbuva, or the fon of the felf-exifting, was th: fir? Jenu, and the father of 
mankind: his confort’s name was Satarupa. In tae fecond eda, the Supreme 
Being is introduced thus fpeaking: ** From me Br.ioma was born: he is above all; 
he is pitama, or the father of all men; he is ya and Swa.ambbu, or felf-exifting.”’ 
From him proceeded Swayambbuva, who is the firt Menu: they call him Adima 
(or the firft, or Protogonus:) he is the firft of men, and Paramapuruj/ba, or the firft 
male. His help-meet Pricriti is called alfo Satarupa: fhe is ‘Adima * or the 
firt: fhe is Pifva-jenni, or the mother of the world: fhe is Iva or like J, the fe- 
male energy of nature, or fhe is a form of, or defcended from J: fhe is Para or the 
greateft: both are like, Mzha-deva and his Sac; (the female energy of nature), 
whofe names are alfo 7/2 and J/. 

Swayambbuva is Brábma in a human fhape, or the firít Brábma : for Brábma is 
man individually, and alfo collectively, mankind; hence Brdé/ma is faid to be born 
and to die every day, as there are men fpringing to life, and dying every day. Col- 
le&ively he dies every hundred years, this being the utmoft limits of life in the 
Cali-yug, according to the Purdnas: at the end of the world, Brábma or mankind 
is faid to die alfo, at the end of a hundred divine years. Swayamóbuva, in the pre- 
fent calpa, is Vifbnu in the character of Brábma-rupi Favardana, or the Pifbnu with 
the countenance of Brahma. To underftand this it is neceffary to premife, that it 
has been revealed to the Hindus, that, from the beginning to the end of things, 
when the whole creation will be annihilated and abforbed into the Supreme Being, 
there will be five great ca/pas, or periods. We are now in the middle of the fourth 


* Adima is the feminine gender from Adima or Adimas. 
calpa, 
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calpa, fifty years of Brábma being elapfed; and of the remainder the firft calpa is 
begun. Thefe five great ca/pas include 500 years of Brábma, at the end of which 
nothing will remain but the felf-exifting. Every calpa, except the firft, is pre- 
ceded by a renovation of the world, and a general flood: whiltt the flood that pre- 
cedes every Manwantara is in great meafure, a partial one, fome few high peaks 
and fome privileged places, as Benares, being excepted; the peaks remaining above 
the waters, and Bezares and other privileged places being furrounded by the waters 
as with a circular wall. i 
Thefe five calpas have five deities, who rule by turns, and from whom the calpas 
are denominated. ‘Thefe five deities are, Dévi, Surya or the Sun, Ganéfa, Vifbnu, 
and Iswara. Brábma has no peculiar calpa: he is intimate to every one of them. 
Every deity, in his own period, is Ca//va-rup: or Chronus, We are now under the 
reign of the fourth Chronus The Weftern mythologifts mention feveral ruling 
deities of that name. | Ca/fva-rupi fignifies he who has the countenance of Cá/a, 
Chronus; or Time. This is now the calpa of Vifbnu, who, to create, thought on 
Brábma, and became Brábma-rupi-"fanardana. He preferves and fofters the whole 
creation in his own character; and will ultimately deftroy it through Jfwara or 
Rudra. The calpa of Vifbnu is called alfo the Pudma or Lotos period. It is de- 
clared in the puránas that all animals and plants are the Ling or Phallus of the 
Calfva-rupi deity ; and that at the end of his own calpa he is deprived of his Ling by 
his fucceflor, who attracts the whole creation to himfelf, to {wallow it up or devour 
it, according to the Weftern mythologifts ; and at the end of his ca/pa he difgorges 
the whole creation. Such is the origin of Chronus devouring his own offspring ; of 
Fupiter difgorging it through a potion adminiftered to him by Mis; and of Céro- 
nus caftrating his own father. According to this, Swayambbuva is conjointly and 
individually, Brahma, Vifbnu, and Ifa or Maba-deva. To Swayambbuva were born 
three daughters, cuti, Deva-fruti, and Vifruti or Prafutt. Drábma created three 
great Rajafátis, to be their hufbands ; Cardama, Dacfba, (the fame who was alfo a 
Brábmadica,) and Ruchi. Cardama is acknowledged to be a form of Siva, or Siva 
himfelf: and Dacha to be Brábma ; hence he is often called Dac/ha Brahma; and 
we may reafonably conclude that the benevolent Ruch: was equally a form of P7/bzu. 
It is faid in the védzs, as I am affured by learned pundits, that thefe three gods 
fprang in a mortal fhape from the body of ddima; that Dac/ba Brabma iffued myf- 
tically from his navel, Vifbnu from his left, and Siva from his right fide. It is de- 
clared in the purdnas, that I/wara cut off one of the heads of Brabma, who being 
ON immortal 
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immortal was only maimed. The fame myftical rancour was manifeft when they 

affumed a mortal fhape, as appears from the following relation: The pious Dacfha 

defiring to perform facrifice, invited gods and men to affift at it; but did not afk 

Szva on account of his bad conduct and licentious life. The wife of Siva, who was 

the daughter of Dac/ba, could not brook this neglect, and determined to go: her 

huiband expoftulated with her, but to no purpofe. When fhe arrived, her father 

took no notice of her, which enraged her fo much, that after having fpoiled the 

facrifice, fhe jumped into the facred fire, and expired in the flames. — S7va hearing 

of her misfortune, went to Dac/ba ; and, reproaching him for his unnatural conduct 
towards his own daughter, cut off his head.  Dacf2a had no male offspring, but 
many daughters, whofe alliance was eagerly fought for by the moft diftinguifhed 
cheracters. It is afferted in the purdnas that from Cardama, Dacfha, and Ruchi, the 
earth was filled with inhabitants: yet in the fame purdnas we are told, that Brábma, 
being difappointed, found it neceffary to give two fons to Adima, from whom, at 
lait, the earth was filled with inhabitants. Thefe two fons were PRIYAVRATA 
and UrTTA NAPA DA, Who appear to be the fame with Carpama and Rucur. 
Here the anted.Juvian hiftory affumes a different fhape; and the purdnics, abandon. 
ing their idle tales of the feven Menus and renovations of the world, between the 
time of SwAYAMBHUVA and the flood of SaATYAVRATA, prefents us with fome- 
thing more confiftent with reafon and hiítorical truth; but which at once over- 
throws their extravagant fabrick. PRiyAvRATA w as the firft born of ADIMA; 
and the particulars recorded of his progeny have no {mall affinity with the genera- 
tions exhibited by SANcHONIATHO, as will appear from the following comparative 
Table: 

I. ADIMA, and ADIMA or 1 vA. I. PRoTrocoNvs, fynonimous with Apn1M: 
Aion or Aeron from Iva or IvAM, 
in the fecond cafe. 

II. PriyAvRATA. He married Bar- Il. Genus, GENEA. 

HISMATI, the daughter of Visva- 
CARMA, the chief engineer of the 
Gods. 
IIl. AGNIDHRA and his feven brothers, III. Puos, Puur, Purox; that is, light, 
whofe names fignify fire and flame. fire, and flame. 
By one wife he had three fons; they 
became Menus; and were named, U T- 
TAMA; 
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TAMA, TAMasA, and RAIVATA. 
By another wife, AGNIDHRA had 
nine fons, who gave their names to 
the mountainous tracts of Na. 

IV. CiMPUR USHA, HARIVARSHA, ILa’= IV, They begat fons of vaft bulk, whofe 
ARTA, RA MA'NACA, Curu, BHA- names were given to the mountains 
DRASVA, CE'TUMA'LA, and HIRAN- on which they feized, viz. Cafius, Li- 


MAYA. banus, Anti-Libanus, Brathys. 
V. Rishasana, fon of Narann. V. Memrumus, Hypsuranivs, and 
Usous. 


VI. BHARATA, who gave his name to VI. Acrzams, HALIAUS. 
the country of Bharata-varfba. 
VII. SUMARTI, DHUMRA - CE'TU, VII. Cunvsaon. 
whofe name fignifies a fiery meteor. 
VIII. Devajitra (fid by fome to be bro- VITT, TECHNITES, GEINUS, AUTOCH= 
PRATIHARA thers. The names of the 
9: two lat imply beating, TON. 
10. PRATIHATA 


, hammering, &c. 
IX. Aja and Buuma'Na. IX. AGROWERUs, or AGRoTES. AJA 

Then follows a lift of fixteen names, in San/crit, is fynonimous nearly with 

fuppofed by fome to be fo many ge- Autochton, and Buu'’MANA anfwers to 
nerations in a direct line; by others, Agrowerus and Agrotes, 

this is denied : but as nothing is re- 

corded of them, they are omitted. 

The pofterity of Ap1ma or Api (for the letter a in this name has exactly the 
found of the French e in the word jaime) through UT A'NAPA'DA, is as follows: 
I. Apimand Iva. Iva founds exactly like Eve, pronounced as a diffyllable E-vz. 
II. Urra’napa’pa. He had two wives, SuRucuI and Sururt: by the firft he 

had UT TAMA, and by the fecond Duruva. | Uttánapáda was exceedingly fond 

of Suruchi, which gave rife to the following circumftances. Whilft he was ca- 
reffing Uttama his fon Déruva went to him and was repulfed. Dhruva burft into 
tears, and complained to his mother, who advifed him to withdraw into the de- 
ferts. He followed her advice, and retired into a foreft on the banks of the 

Yumna, where he gave himfelf up to the contemplation of the Supreme Being, 

and the performance of religious aufterities. After many years the Supreme Being 

appeared to him, and commanded him to put an end to his aufterities and return 
to 
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to his father, who had relented. He went accordingly to his father, who received 
him with joy, and refigned the kingdom to him. Déruva, like Enoch in Scrip- 
ture, is commended for his extraordinary piety, and the falutary precepts he gave 
to mankind. He did not tafte death, but was tranflated to heaven, where he fhines 
‘in the polar ftar. Here Enoch and Ezosare confounded together. Uttama, whofe 
education had been neglected, gave himfelf up to pleafure and diffipation. Whilft 
hunting he happened to quarrel with the Cuveras, and was killed in the fray. 
Dhruva, at the head of a numerous army, took the field to revenge the death of 
his brother: many had fallen on both fides, when Swayambhuva or Adim inter- 
pofed, and a lafting peace was concluded between' the contending parties. 

III. Duruva. He had by his firít wifetwo fons, VATSARA and CALMAVATSARA; 
by Ira he had a fon called UTCALA, and a daughter. 

IV. VaATSARA, by his wife SwAcAT Ar had fix fons, the eldeft of whom was called 
PusHPA'RNA. 

V. PusuPA'RNA had by his wife Dosna three fons, and by NAp'wALA, CuAcsuv- 
SHA, who became a Menu. 

VI. CuaAcuvsnaA had twelve fons, the eldeft of whom was called ULMACA. 

VII. Utmaca had fix fons, the eldeft of whom was ANGA.. 

VIII. Anca had an only fon called Vena, 

IX. Vena, being an impious and tyrannical prince, was curfed by the BRA'nMENs; 
in confequence of which curfe he died without leaving iflue. To remedy this. 
evil they opened his left arm, and with a ftick churned the humours till they 
at laft produced a fon, who proved as wicked as his father, and was. of courfe 
fet afide: then opening the right arm, they churned till they produced a beau- 
tiful boy, who proved to be a form of Visunu under the name of Priruu. 

X. PRirHu. Gods and men came to make obedience to him, and celebrate his 
appearance on earth. He married a form of the goddefs Lacsumr. In his 
time, the earth having refufed to give her wonted fupplies to mankind, Priruu 
began to beat and wound her. The earth affuming the fhape of a cow, went 
to the high grounds of Meru, and there laid her complaint before the fupreme 
court, who rejected it; as fhe acknowledged, that fhe had refufed. the com- 
mon nc«ceffaries of life, not only to mankind in general, but to Prirau himéelf, 
whofe wife fhe was in a human fhape. Prirnu and his defcendants were al- 
lowed to beat and wound her in cafe of noncompliance with the decree of the 

| fupreme 
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fupreme court. The earth fubmitted relu&antly, and fince that time mankind 
are continually beating and wounding her, with ploughs, harrows, hoes, and 
other inftruments of hufbandry, We are told alfo, in more plain language, that 
Prituu cut down whole forefts, levelled the earth, planted orchards, and fowed 
fields with all forts of ufeful feeds. From her hufband Priruu, the earth was 
denominated Priruwi. 

Prituu was a religious prince, fond of agriculture, and became a hufbandman ; 
which is to be underftood by his quarrel with the earth. This induces me to 
think, that he is the fame with SATvAvRATA, or Noau, whofe mortal father 
is not mentioned in the purduas, at leaft my Pundits have not been able to find 
it. His heavenly father was the Sun; and SaAryavrara is declared alfo to 
be an incarnation of Visunu. Here I muft obferve, that at night, and in the 
weit, the Sun is VisuNv: he is BRa’HMa in the eaft, and in the morning ; 
from noon to evening he is Siva. | 

XI. Priruu had five children. Vijitasva, who became fovereign over his four 
brothers, and had the middle part of the kingdom to his own fhare; Hunv- 
ACSHA ruled over Prachi, or the eaft, and built the town of Rdjgriba, now Rd;- 
mehal; DHUMRACESHA, who ruled in the fouth, as Vrica did in the weft, 
and Dravina’sA in the north. 

XII. Vi'srraswa had by one of his wives three fons, called Pavaca, PAVAMANA, 
and Sucur, all names of fire. He became zfztardbana at pleafure, that is to 
fay, he appeared and difappeared whenever he chofe ; and he withdrew his foul 
from his body at pleafure. He was born again of his own wife, and of himfelf, 
under the name of HavirDHANA. HaviRDHANA married HAVIRDHANI, by 
whom he had fix children, known by the general appellation of Prachina- 
barhi. 

XHI. VanrsHADA, the eldeft of them, married SaTrADRuTI the daughter of 
Ocaanus, and had by her two fons called the Prackhetas. 

XIV. The famous Dacsua before mentioned, was born again one of them. His 
brothers, bidding adieu to the world, withdrew to forefts in diftant countries 
towards the weft, where they beheld the tranflation of Durvva into heaven. 
And here ends the line of Utra’Napa’pa, which I now exhibit at one view, 
with fome variations. 

I. SwAYAMBHUVA or ADIM. 

II. UrTANAPA'DA, who was probably the fame with Rucut. 

III. Daruva, 
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III. Daruva, eminent for his piety. 

IV. VATSARA. 

V. PusnPARNA, called alfo RrpuNJAYA. 
VI. CuAcsuusuA, MENU. 

VII. UrMACA or Uru. 

VIII. ANGA. 

IX. VENU. 

X. Prituu, fuppofed to be Noan. 

XI. VIGITASVA. 


XII. HAvIRDHANA. SWAYAMBHUVA dies. 
XIII. VARISHADA. 
XIV. The ten PRA'cHETA'S. DnuRvuvaA is tranflated into heaven. 


By fuppofing Prithu to be Noah, and Dhruva to be Enos, this account agrees re- 
markably well with the computation of the Samaritan Pentateucb. Enos lived 433 
years after the birth of Noah, and, of courfe, the great-grand-children of the latter 
could be witneffes of the tranflation of Déruva into heaven. Swayambbhuva or 
Adam lived 223 years after the birth of Noah, according to the computation of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch; and it is faid of Prithu, that the earth having affumed the 
fhape of a cow, he made ufe of this grand anceftor Swayambhuva as a calf to milk 
ber. Perhaps the old fire took delight in fuperintending the fields and orchards, 
and attending the dairies of his beloved Prithu. 

The only material difficulty in fuppofing Prithu to be the fame with Noah, re- 
(pe&s his offspring to the fourth generation before the flood. But, when we con- 
fider that Noah was 500 years old when Fapheth and his two fons were born, it is 
hardly credible that he fhould have had no children till that advanced age. The 
puránics infift, that Satyavrata had many before the Flood, but that they perifhed 
with the reft of mankind, and that SHARMA or SHAMA, CHARMA, and JvA'PATI1, 
were born after the Flood: but they appear to have no other proof of this, than that 
they are not mentioned among thofe who efcaped with Noah in the ark. I fhall 
now give a table of the ven Menus compared with the two lines defcended from 
ADIM and I'va. 


SWAYAMBHUVA 
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SWAYAMBHUVA or ADIMA. 





I. Menu. 
2 PRIYAVRATA. — 2 UTTA'NAPA'DA. 
3 AGNIDHRA, fuppofed the fame withSwARocHIsA. 3 DHRUVA. 
II. MENU. 
4. NABHI. 4 VATSARA, 
—UTTAMA. 
5 RissHABHA. . III. Menu. 5 PUSHPARNA. 
6 BHARATA. -TAMASA. —6 CSHACSHUSHA. 
IV. MENv. 
7 SUMATI. 7 ULMACA- 
A—- RAIVATA., 
8 DEVAJITA. V. MENU. 8 ANGA. 
9 Aja. 9 VENA. 
CSHACSHUSHA. 
‘VI. MENU. 
— Oo PRÍTHU. 
Noan's Flood. 
SATYAVRATA. 
VII. MENU. 


This table completely overthrows the fyftem of the Menwantaras, previous to the 
Flood; for it is declared in the puránas, that at the end of every Menwantara, the 
whole human race is deftroyed, except one Mezu, who makes his efcape in a boat 
with the feven Ri/bis. But, according to the prefent table, Swayambhuva went 
through every Menwantara and died in the fixth ; Déruve alfo faw five Menwan- 
zaras and died on the fixth. Uttama, Tama/a, and Raivata, being brothers, lived 
during the courfe of feveral Menwantaras, and when Uttama made his efcape in a 
boat, befides the feven R/5zs, he muft have taken with him his two brothers, with 
Dhruva and Swayambhuva, Of thefe Menus little more is recorded in the purdnas, 
than that they had a numerous offspring ; that certain Devatas made their appear- 
ance; arid that they difcomfited the giants. The mortal father of Swarochi/a is not 
known. His divine father was 74277; hence, he is fuppofed by fome to be the 
fame with Agnidbra. ` 

During the reign of the fourth Menu, occurred the famous war between the e/e- 


phants and the crocodiles, which, in the puranas, is afferted. to have happened in the 
Jacred 
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Sacred ifles in the weft. What was the origin of it we are not told ; but whenever the 

elepbants went to a lake, either to drink or to bathe, the crocodiles laying in wait, 
dragged them into the water and devoured them. The Gujindra or Nag'náth, the 
lord of the elephants, was once attacked by the chief of the grabas or crocodiles on 
the bank of a /z£e, in one of the /acred ifles called Suvarnéya ; a dreadful conflict took 
place, and the Nag’naath was almoft overpowered, when he called on Hert or 
Vifbnu, who refcued him, and put an end to the war. What could give rife to 
{fuch an extravagant tale I cannot determine, but fome obvious traces of it ftill re- 
main in the facred ifles in the weft, for almott every lake in Wales has a ftrange ftory 
attached to it, of battles fought there between an ox and a beaver, both of an un- 
common fize. At night the lowing of the ox and the rattling of the chain, with 
which the Yehain-bannawg or great ox endeavours to pull out of the water the aranc 
or beaver, are often heard. It is well known that e/ephants were called oxen in the 
weft, and the ancient Romans had no other name for them. It may be objected, 
that if there had been elephants in the facred ifles, the inhabitants would have had 
names for them; but the Cymri are certainly a very modern tribe, relatively to the 
times we are {peaking of; and probably there were no elephants or crocodiles when 
they fettled there; but, hearing of a ftrange ftory of battles between a large land 
animal and an amphibious one, they concluded that thefe two animals could be no 
other than the ox and deaver, the largeft of the kind they were acquainted with, 
nag ,nábbá fi'ban, or the place of the nag'ndth, or lord of the elephant race, is well 
known to the antiquaries of fuvernia. 

During the fixth cyna/fy came to pafs the famous churning of the ocean, which is 
pofitively declared in the purdna to have happened in the fea of milk, or more pro- 
perly, asit is often called alfo, the White Sea, which furrounds the /2ered sfles in the 
weft, and is thus denominated according to the Tre/oca-derpan, becaufe it wafhes 
the fhores of the white sland, the principal of the /acred ifles. The white ifland in 
Sanfcrit, fweta-dutp or chira-dwip, is as famous in the eaft as it is in the weft. It 
may feem ftrange, that iflands fo remote fhould be known to the puranics ; but the 
truth is, that the védas were not originally made known to mankind in Jndia. The 
Brdbmens themfelves acknowledge that they are not natives of India, but that they 
defcended into the plains of Hinduftan through the pafs of Heridwar. 

The old continent is well defcribed in the purdnas, but more particularly the 
countries in which the vedas were made public; and in which the doctrine they 
contain flourifhed for a long time. Accordingly the /acred ijles in the weft, the 

countries 
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countries bordering on the Ne, and, laft of all, India, are better and more mi- 
nutely defcribed than any other country. 4tricalled Edris, and Idris, in the coun- 
tries to the weft of India, carried the védas from the abode of the gods on the fum- 
mit of Meru, firft, to the /zcred ifle; thence to the banks of the Nile; and, laftly, 
to the borders of India. The place of his abode, whilít in the /acred ifles, became 
afterwards a famous place of worfhip under the name of Afri-/'han, the place or feat 
of Atri or Idris. It is often mentioned in the puránas, and deícribed to be ona high 
mountain, not far from the fea fhore. 

I fhall pafs over the four ages, as they do not appear to anfwer any purpofe, ei- 
ther aftronomical or hiftorical. They are called by the fame names that were ufed 
by the Greek mythologifts ; except the fourth, which is called by the Hindus the 
earthen age. I fhall only remark, that Menu in his Inftitutes fays, that in the firit 
or golden age,* men, free from difeafe, lived four hundred years; but in the fe- 
cond, and the fucceeding ages, their lives were leffened gradually by one quarter; 
that in the ca£i-yug, or prefent age, men lived only one hundred years. This may 
ferve to fix the period and duration of the firft ages: for it is obvious, that the whole 
paffage refers to natural years. 

I thall now conclude this account of antediluvian hiftory by obferving, that the 
firt defcendants of Swayambhuva are reprefented in the purdnas, as living in the 
mountains to the north of India towards the fources of the Ganges, and downwards 
as far as Serindgara and Hari-dwár. But the rulers of mankind lived on the fum- 
mit of Meru towards the north; where they appear to have eftablifhed the feat of 
juftice, as the purdnas make frequent mention of the opprefled repairing thither for 
redrefs. India, at that time, feems to have been perfectly infulated; and we 
know, that from the mouth of the Indus to Debli, and thence to the mouth of the 
Ganges, the country is perfectly level, without even a fingle hillock ; but this fub- 
ject is foreign to my prefent purpofe, and may be refumed hereafter. The genera- 
tions after the Flood, exhibited in the accompanying table, begin with the famous 
Atri, and end with Chandra-Gupta, who was contemporary with Alexander tbe Great. 
Buddha, the grandton of Atri, married Ia, daughter of Satyavrata or Noah, who was 
born to him in his old age. 

Atri for the purpofe of making the védas known to mankind, had three fons; 
or, as it is declared in the puranas, the Trimurti, or Hindu Triad, was incarnated in 


* Inflitutes of Menu, p. 11. 
6 0 his 
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his houfe. The eldeft called Soma, or the moon in a human fhape, was a portion, 
or form of Brábma. To him the /acred ifles in the weft were allotted. He is filh 
alive though invifible, and is acknowledged as the chief of the facerdotal tribe to. 
this day. | 

The fecond, a portion of Psfbnu, was called Datta or Date and Dattdtréya. The. 
countries bordering on the ANz/e fell to his fhare. He is the Toth-of the Egyptians, 

The third was a cholerick faint called Durvd/és. He was a portion of Mahddéva, 
but had no fixed place affigned to him; and he is generally rambling over the 
world, doing more mifchief than good; however, we find him very often perform- 
ing Tapafja in the mountains of Armenia, A dreadful conflagration happened once 
in that country, which fpreading all over Cu/ba-dwipa deftroyed all the animals and 
vegetables. Arama, the fon of a fon of Satyavrata (and confequently the Aram of 
Scripture) who was hunting through thefe mountains, was involved with his party 
in the general conflagration; a punifhment inflicted, it is fuppofed, for his having 
inadvertently wounded the foot of Durvd/ds with an arrow. The death of Arama 
happened three hundred years after the Flood, according to the purdnas,* as no- 
ticed in a former effay on Egypt. 

Chandra-Gupta, or he who was faved by the interpofition of Lunus or the Moon, 
is called alfo Chandra in a poem quoted by Sır WirriAM Jones. The Greeks call 
him Sandracuptos, Sandracottos, and Androcottos. Sandrocottos is generally ufed by 
the hiftorians of Alexander; and Sandracuptos is found in the works of Atheneas. 
Sir William Jones, from a poem written by Somadeva, and a tragedy called the coe 
ronation of Chandra or Chandra-Gupta, + difcovered that he really was the Indian 
king mentioned by the Aifortans of Alexander, under the name of Sandracottos. 
Thefe two poems I have not been able to procure; but I have found another dra- 
matic piece, intitled Mudra-Rac/ha/a, or the fea] of Rácfbafa, which is divided into. 
two parts: the firft may be called the coronation of Chandra-Gupta, and the fecond. 
the reconciliation of Chandra-Gupta with Mantri-Rádcfbofa, the prime minifter of 
his father. 

The hiftory of Cbandra- Gupta is related, though in few words, in the Vi/bnu- 
purána, the Bhagawat, and two other books, one of which.is called Brabatcatha,, 
and the other is a lexicon called Camandaca: the two. laft are fuppofed to be about. 


fix or feven hundred years old. 


& Effay on Egypt, in the Afiat, Ref, vol. JII, t Afatick Refearches, vol. IV. 
In 
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In the Vi/bnu-purdna we read, ** unto Nanda fhall be born nine fons; Cori/ya, his 
** minifter, fhall deftroy them, and place Chandra-.Gupta on the throne.” 

In the Bhagawat we read, ** from the womb of Sudri, Nanda fhall be born. His 
* eldeft fon will be called Sumalya, and he fhall have eight fons more; thefe a 
«t Brábmen (called Cotilye, Vatfayana, and Chanacya in the commentary) fhall de- 
** ftroy, after them a Maurya fhall reign in the Cah-yug. This Brábmen will place 
« Chandra-Gupta on the throne.” In the Brebatcatha it is faid, that this revolution 
was effected in feven days, and the nine children of Nanda put to death. In the 
Camandaca, Cbanacyas is called Pz/bnu-Gupta. The following is an abftra& of the 
hiftory of Chandra- Gupta from the Mudra-Rácfbafa : 

Nanda, king of Prachi, was fon of Maha Nandi, by a female flave of the Sudra 
tribe: hence Nanda was called Sudra: He was a good king, juft and equitable, 
and paid due refpect to the Brabmens: he was avaricious, but he refpected his fub- 
jects. He was originally king of Magada, now called South-Babar, which had 
been in the poffeffion of his anceftors fince the days of Cri/bna; by the ftrength of 
his arm he fubdued all the kings of the country, and like another Parafu-Ráma 
deftroyed the remnants of the C/berzris. He had two wives, Ratnavati and Mura. 
By the firft he had nine fons, called the Sumalyadicas, from the eldeft, whofe name 
was Sumala, (though in the dramas, he is called Sarvarthafidd'hi); by Mura he 
had Chandra-Gupta, and many others, who were known by the general appella- 
tion of Mauryas, becaufe they were born of Mura. 

Nanda, when far advanced in years, was taken ill fuddenly, and to all appearance 
died. He foon revived, to the great joy of his fubjects: but his fenfes appeared to 
be greatly deranged, for he no longer fpoke or acted as before. ‘While fome af- 
cribed the monarch's imbecility to the effects of a certain poifon, which is known 
to impair the faculties at leaft, when it proves too weak to deftroy the life of thofe 
to whom it is adminiftered, Mantri-Rácfbafa, his prime minifter, was firmly per- 
fuaded, according to a notion very prevalent among the Hindus, that upon his maf- 
ter's death, (ome magician had entered into the lifelefs corpfe which was now re- 
animated and actuated by his prefence. He, therefore, fecretly ordered, that {trict 
fearch might be made for the magician’s own body: for as, according to the tenets 
of their fuperftition, this would neceffarily be rendered invifible, and continuc fo, as 
long as its fpirit informed another body ; fo he naturally concluded the magician had 
enjoined one of his faithful followers to watch it, until the diffolution of the fpell 
fhould end the trance. In confequence of thefe orders, two men being difco- 

vered, 
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vered keeping watch over a corpfe on the banks of the Ganges, he ordered them to 
be feized and thrown into the river, and caufed the body to be burnt immediately. 
It proved to belong to Chandra-das, a king of a fmall domain in the weftern part of 
India beyond the Vindbyan hills, the capital whereof is called Vicat-palli. This 
prince having been obliged to fave himfelf by flight, from the Yavanas or Greeks, 
who had difpoffeffed him of his kingdom, had affumed, with the garb of a penitent, 
the name of Suvid ba.  Mantri-Racfbaja having thus punifhed the magician for his 
prefumption, left the country. 

When Nanda recovered from his illnefs he became a tyrant, or, rather, having 
entrufted Sacatara, his prime miniíter, with the reins of government, the latter 
ruled with abfolute fway. As the old king was one day hunting with his mi- 
nifter, towards the hills to the fouth of the town, he complained of his being 
thirfty, and quitting his attendants, repaired with Sacatara to a beautiful refervorr, 
under a large fpreading tree, near a cave in the hills, called Patalcandtra, or the 
paffage leading to the infernal regions ; there Sacatara flung the old man into the 
refervoir, and threw a large ftone upon him. In the evening he returned to the 
imperial city bringing back the king’s horfe, and reported, that his mafter had 
quitted his una. and rode into the foreft; what was become of him he knew 
not, but he had found his horfe grazing under a tree. Some days after Sacatara 
with Vacranara, one of the fecretaries of ftate, placed Ugradbanwa, one of the 
younger fons of Nanda, on the throne. 

The young king being diffatisfied with Sacatara’s account of his father s difap- 
pearance, fet about farther enquiries during the minifter's abfence, but thefe prov- 
ing as little fatisfactory, he affembled the principal perfons of his court, and 
threatened them all with death, if, in three days, they failed to bring him certain 
intelligence what was become of his father. This menace fucceeded, for, on 
the fourth day, they reported, that Sacatara had murdered the old king, and that 
his remains were concealed under a ftone in the refervorr near Patalcandra ; 
Uzradbanwa immediately fent people with camels, who returned in the evening, 
with the body and the ftone that had covered it. Sacatara confeffed the murder, 
and was thereupon condemned:to be fhut up with his family in a narrow room, 
the door of which was walled up, and a fmall opening only left for the convey- 
ance of their ícanty allowance. They all died in a fhort time, except the youngeft 
fon Vicatara, whom the young king ordered to be releafed, and took into his fer- 
vice. But Pzatara meditated revenge ; and the king having directed him to call 

fome 
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{fome Brahman to affift at the /raddba he was going to perform, in honour of his 
anceftor, Vicatara, brought an ill-natured prieft of a moft favage appearance, in 
the expectation that the king might be tempted, from difguft at fo offenfive an 
object, to offer fome affront to the Brabman, who, in revenge, would denounce a 
curfe againft him. The plan fucceeded to his wifh: the king ordered the prieft 
to be turned out, and the latter laid a dreadful imprecation upon him, fwearing 
at the fame time, that he would never tie up his /Z/cd or lock of hair, till he had 
effected his ruin. The enraged prieft then ran out of the palace exclaiming, whoever 
wifhes to be king let him follow me. Chandra-Gupta immediately arofe, with 
eight of.his friends, and went after him. They croffed the Ganges, with all 
poffible difpatch, and vifited the king of Nepal, called Parvatefwara, or the lord of 
the mountains, who received them kindly. "They entreated him to afit them 
with troops and money, Chandra-Gupta promifing, at the fame time, to give him 
the half of the empire of Préc, in cafe they fhould be fuccefsful. Parvatefwara 
anfwered, that he could not bring into the field a fufficient force to effect the con- 
queft of fo powerful an empire ; but, as he was on good terms with the Yavans 
or Greeks, the Sacas or Indo-Scythians, the people of Camboja or Gaynr, the Crratas 
or inhabitants of the mountains to the eaftward of Népal, he could depend on their 
affiftance. Ugradhanwa enraged at the behaviour of Chandra-Gupta, ordered all 
his brothers to be put to death. 

The matter, however, is related differently in other books, which ftate, that 
Nanda, feeing himfelf far advanced in years, directed that, after his deceafe, his 
kingdom fhould be equally divided between the Sumalyadicas, and that a decent 
allowance fhould be given to the Mauryas or children of Mura, but the Sumalya- 
dicas being jealous of the Mauryas, put them all to death, except Chandra-Gupta, 
who, being faved through the protection of Dunus, out of gratitude aflumed 
the name of Chandra-Gupta, or faved by the moon: but to refume the nar- 
rative. 

Parvátefwara took the field with a formidable army, accompanied by his brother 
Virocbana and his own fon Ma/aya-Cetu. ‘The confederates foon came in fight 
of the capital of the king of Prachi, who put himíelf at the head of his forces, 
and went out to meet them. A battle was fought, wherein Ugradbanwa was de- 
feated, after a dreadful carnage, in which he irimfelf loft his life. The city was 
immediately furrounded, and Sawartha-Siiabi, the governor, feeing it impoflible to 


hold out againít fo powerful an enemy, fled to the Vindbyan mountains, and be- 
came 
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came an anchoret. Rac/hafa went over to Parvatefwara *. Chandra-Gupta, be- 
ing firmly eftablifhed on the throne, deftroyed the Sumalya dicas, and difmiffed 
the allies, after having liberally rewarded them for their affiftance: but he kept 
the Yavans or Grecks, and refufed to give the half of the kingdom of Prachi to 
Parvatefwara, who,. being unable to enforce his claim, returned to his own 
country meditating vengeance. By the advice of Rac/bafa he fent a perfon to de- 
ftroy Chandra-Gupta ; but Vifhnu-Gupta, fufpecting the defign, not only rendered 
it abortive, but turned it back upon the author, by gaining over the affaffin to his 
interet, whom he engaged to murder Parvátefwara, which the villain accordingly 
effected. Rac/hafa urged Malaya-Cetu to revenge his father’s death, but though 
pleafed with the fuggeftion, he declined the enterprize, reprefenting to his coun- 
cellor that Chandra-Gupta had a large body of Yavans or Greeks in his pay, had 
fortified his capital, and placed a numerous garrifon in it, with guards of elephants at 
all the gates; and finally, by the defection of their allies, who were either over- 
awed by his power, or conciliated by his favour, had fo firmly eftablifhed his 
authority, that no attempt could be made againít him with any profpe& of 
fuccefs. 

In the mean time Vi/bnu-Gupta, being confcious that Chandra-Gupta could 
never be fafe fo long as he had to contend with a man of Racfbaefa's abilities, 
formed a plan to reconcile them, and this he effected in the following manner: 
there was in the capital a refpectable merchant or banker, called Chandana-Das, 
an intimate friend of Racfbafa. | Pifbnu-Gupta advifed Chandra-Gupta to 
confine him with his whole family: fome time after he vifited the unfortunate 
prifoner, and told him that the only way to fave himfelf and family from immi- 
nent deftruction, was to effect a reconciliation between the king and Rac/2a/a, and 
that, if he would follow his advice, he would point out to him the means of 
doing it. Chandana-Das affented, though from the known inveteracy of Racfbafa 
againft Chandra-Gupta, he had little hope of fuccefs. Accordingly, he and Vifbnus 
Gupta, betook themfelves privately to a place in the northern hills, where Rac/ha/a 
had a country feat, to which he ufed to retire from the buftle of bufinefs. There 
they erected a large pile of wood, and gave out that they intended to burn them- 
felves. Racfhafa was aftonifhed when he heard of his friends’ refolution, and 
ufed every endeavour to diffuade them from it; but Chandana-Das told him, he 


* Racfhafa on hearing of the death of Sacatara returned, and became prime minifter of Ugra-dhanwa. 
was 
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was determined to perifh in the flames with Vifonu-Gupta, unlefs he would con- 
fent to be reconciled to Chandra-Gupta. In the mean time the prince arrived 
with a retinue of five hundred men ; when, ordering them to remain behind, he 
advanced alone towards Racfbafa, to whom he bowed refpectfully and made an 
offer of delivering up his fword. — Rac/ba/a remained a long time inexorable, but 
at laft, overcome by the joint entreaties of Vi/bnu-Gupta and Chandana-Das, he 
fuffered himfelf to be appeafed, and was reconciled to the king, who made him 
his prime minifter. Vi/bnu-Gupta, having fueceeded in bringing about this re- 
conciliation, withdrew to refume his former occupations; and Chandra-Gupte 
reigned afterwards many years, with juftice and equity, and adored by his 
fubjects. 

By Prachi (in Sanfcrit) or the eaft, is underftood all the country from Allahabad 
to the eafternmoft limits of Indias it is called alfo purva, an appellation of the 
fame import, and uro? in the fpoken dialects. This laft has been diftorted into 
purop and prurop by European travellers of the laft century. From prachi is ob- 
vioufly derived the name of Pra/i, which the Greeks gave to the inhabitants of this 
country. It is divided into two parts: the firít comprehends all the country from 
Allahabad to Raj-mebal and the weftern branch of the Ganges; the fecond includes 
Bengal, the greateft part of which is known in Sanícrit under the name of Gancaraa 
defa, or country of Gancara, from which the Greeks made Gangaridas or Ganga- 
ridai, in the firft cafe. Gancara is Rill the name of a {mall diftrict near the fum- 
mit of the Delta. 

Perhaps from thefe two countries called Purva is derived the appellation of 
Parvaim in Scripture, which appears,with a dual form. According to Arrian’s 
Periplus, Bengal was famous for its highly refined gold, galled Ketin in the Periplus 
and Canden or Calden to this day. It is called Kurden in the Ayeen Ackbery. 

The capital city of Prachi proper, or the weftern part of it, is declared to be 
Ráj-griba, or the royal manfion. According to the puranas it was built by a fon 
of king Prithu, called Haryacfba, It was taken afterwards by Ba/a-Rama, the 
brother of Cri/hua, who rebuilt it, and affigned it as a refidence for one of his fons, 
who are called in general Bakputras, or the children of Bala, From this circum- 
ftance it was called Ba/gura, or the town of the fon of Bala : but in the fpoken 
dialects it was called Bah-putra, becaufe a putra, or fon of Bal, refided 


init. From Bal-putra the Greeks made Pa//gatra and Pals-botbra, and the in- 
habitants. 
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habitants of the country, of which it was the capital, they denominated Palibothri, 
though this appellation more properly belongs to another tribe of Hindus, of whom 
I gave fome account in a former effay on Egypt. 

Dioporus Si1cuLvs, {peaking of Pa/ibotbra, fays, that it had been built by the 
Indian Hercules, who, according to Mega/fbenes, as quoted to Arrian, was wor- 
fhipped by the Surafeni. Their chief cities were Methora and Cijfobora ; the firft 
is now called Mutra*, the other Mugu-nagur by the Mufulmans, and Cahfa-pura 
by the Hindus. The whole country about Muéra is called Surafeza to this day 
by learned Brahmens. j | 

The Indian Hercules, according to Cicero, was called BELvs. He is the fame 
with Bara, the brother of Crisuwa, and both are conjointly worfhipped at Mura; 
indeed, they are confidered as one Avatara, or incarnation of Vifbnu. Bala is 
reprefented as a flout man with a club in his hand. He is called alfo Bala-Roma. 
To decline the word Ba/a you muft begin with Balas, which I conceive to be an 
obfolete form, preferved only for the purpofe of declenfion, and etymological deri- 
vation. The firft a in Bala is pronounced like the firft æ in America, in the eaftern 
parts of India: but in the weftern parts, and in Benares, it is pronounced exa&ly 
like the French e in the pronouns je, me, le, &c. thus the difference between Balas 
and Belus is not very great. As Bala fprung from Vi/bnu, or Heri, he is certainly 
Heri-cula, Heri-culas, and Hercules. Diodorus Siculus fays, that the pofterity of 
Hercules reigned for many centuries in Pad-dothra, but that they did nothing wor- 
thy of being recorded; and, indeed, their names are not even mentioned in the 
pur danas. 

In the Ganga-mabatmya, in which all places of worfhip, and others of note, on 
the banks of the Ganges, are mentioned, the prefent town of Raj-mebal is pofi- 
tively declared to be the ancient city of Raj-zriba of the puránas, the capital of 
Prachi, which afterwards was called Bah-putra. 

Raj-griba, and Raj-mebal in Perfian, fignify the fame thing. It is alfo called 
by the natives Rag- mandalam, and by Ptolemy Palibotbra-mandalon for Bali- putra- 
mandalam : the firk fignifies the royal manfion, and the fecond the manfion of 
the Bala-putras. In a more extenfive fenfe mandalam fignifies the circle, or coun- 


* In Sanfcrit it is called Mat'hura, 
try 
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try belonging to the Bal-putras. In this fenfe we fay Coro-mandel, for Choh or 
rather ‘fale-mandal. 

Here I muft obferve, the prefent Raj-mehal is not precifely on the {pot where 
the ancient Raj-griha, or Bali-putra, ftood owing to the ftrange devaftation of the 
Ganges in that part of the country for feveral centuries paft. Thefe devaftations 
are attefted by univerfal tradition, as well as by hiftorical records, and the con- 
curring teftimony of RALPH, Fircu, TAVERNIER, and other European travellers 
of the laft century. When I was at Raj-mehal in January laft, I was defirous of 
making particular enquiries on the fpot, but I could only meet with a few Bráh- 
mens, and thofe very ignorant; all they could tell me was, that in former ages 
Raj-mehal, or Raj-mandal, was an immenfe city, that it extended as far as the 
eaftern limits of Boglipoore towards T'erriagully, but that the Ganges, which for- 
merly ran a great way towards the N. E. and Eaft, had fwallowed it up; and 
that the prefent Raj-mehal, formerly a fuburb of the ancient city, was all that 
remained of that famous place. For farther particulars they referred me to 
learned pundits who unfortunately lived in the interior parts of the country. 

In the Mudra-racfhafa, it is declared, that the city in which Chandra-Gupta 
refided, was to the north of the hills, and, from fome particular circumftances 
that will be noticed hereafter, it appears that they could not be above five or 
fix miles diftant from it. Megafthenes informs us alfo, that this famous city was 
fituated near the confluence of the Erannoboas with the Ganges. The Eran- 
noboas has been fuppofed to be the Sone, which has the epithet of Hirán- 
ya-baha, or gold-wafting, given to it in fome poems. The Sone, however, is 
mentioned as a diftinct river from the Erannoboas, both by Pliny and Arrian, 
on the authority of Megafthenes : and the word Hirán-ya-baha, from which the 
Greeks made Erannoboas, is not a proper name, but an appellative (as the 
Greek Chryforhoas), applicable, and is applied, to any river that rolls down 
particles of gold with its fands. Moft rivers in India as well as in Europe, and 
more particularly the Ganges, with all the rivers that come down from the north- 
ern hills, are famous in ancient hiftory for their golden fands. The Coffoanus 
of Arrian, or Coffoagus of Pliny, is not the river Coofy, but the Coffanor Cattan, 
called alfo Coffay, Coffar, and Caffay, which runs through the province of Midna- 
poor, and joins the remains of the weftern branch of the Ganges below Nanga- 
Cuffan. 


The Erannoboas, now the Coofy, has greatly altered its courfe for feveral cen- 
6 P turies 
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turies paft. It now joins the Ganges, about five and twenty miles above the place 
where it united with that river in the days of Megafthenes ; but the old bed, with 
a {mall ftream, is ftill vifible, and is called to this day Puranah-bahah the old 
Coofy, or the old channel. It is well delineated in Major RENNELL’s ATLAs, and 
it joins an arm of the Ganges, formerly the bed of that river, near a place called 
Nabob-gunge. From Nabob-gunge the Ganges formerly took an extenfive {weep 
to the eaftward, towards Hyatpoor, and the old banks of the river are ftill vifible 
in that direction. From thefe facts, fupported by a clofe infpe&ion of the country, 
Iam of opinion, Baliputra was fituated near the confluence of the old Coofy with 
the Ganges, and on the fpot where the villages of Mynyaree and Biffuntpoor-gola 
now ftand; the Ganges proceeding at that time in an eafterly direction from 
Nabob-gunge, and to the north of thefe villages. The fortified part of Palibothra, 
according to Megafthenes, extended about ten miles in length, while the breadth 
was only two. But the fuburbs, which extended along the banks of the Ganges, 
were, I doubt not, ten or fifteen miles in length. Thus Debli, whilft in a flourith- 
ing ftate, extended above thirty miles along the banks of the Jumna, but, except 
about the centre of the town, confifted properly of only a fingle ftreet parallel to 
the river. | 

The ancient geographers, as Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, have defcribed the 
fituation of Palibothra in fuch a manner that it is hardly poffible to miftake it. 

Strabo *, who cites Artemidorus, fays, that the Ganges on its entering the plains 
of India, runs in a fouth direction as far as a town called Ganges, (Ganga- puri,) 
now Allahabad, and from thence, with an eafterly couríe as far as Palibothra, 
thence to the fea (according to the Chreftomathia from Strabo) in a foutherly di- 
rection. No other place but that which we have affigned for the fite of Bali- 
putra, anfwers to this defcription of Artemidorus. 

Pliny, from Megaíthenes, who, according to Strabo, had repeatedly vifited the 
court of Chandra-Gupta, fays, that Palibothra was 425 Roinan miles from the con- 
fluence of the Jumna with the Ganges. Here it ıs neccflary to premife, that 
Megafthenes fays the highways in India were meafured, and that at the end of a 
certain Indian meafure (which is not named, but is faid to be equal to zen /fadia, 
there was a cippus or fort of c:/umn erected. No Indian meafure anfwers to this 
but the Brahmeni, or aftronomical cofs, of four to a yojana. ‘This is the Hindu 
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ftatute cofs, and equal to 1,227 Britifh miles. It is ufed to this day by aftronomers, 

and by the inhabitants of the Panjab, hence it is very often called the Panjabi-cofs : 

thus the diftance from Lahor to Multan is reckoned, to this day, to be 145 Pan- 
jabi, or go common cofs. 

In order to afcertain the number of Brábmeni cofs reckoned formerly between 
Allababad and Palbothra, multiply the 425 Roman miles by eight (for Pliny rec- 
koned fo many ftadia toa mile), and divide the whole by ten (the number of ftadia 
to a cofs according to Magafthenes), and we fhall have 340 Brábmeni cofs, or 417.18 
Britifh miles: and this will bring us to within two miles of the confluence of the 
old Coofy with the Ganges. 

Strabo informs us alfo that they generally reckoned 6000 ftadia from Pahbothra 
to the mouth of the Ganges; and from what he fays, it is plain, that thefe 6000 
ftadia are to be underftood of fuch as were ufed at fea, whereof about 1100 make a 
degree. Thus 6000 of thefe ftadia give 382 Britifh miles. According to Pliny they 
reckoned more accurately 6380 ftadia or 406 Britifh miles, which is really the 
diftance by water between the confluence of the old Coofy with the Ganges, and 
Injellee at the mouth of the Ganges. Ptolemy has been equally accurate in affign- 
ing the fituation of Palibothra relatively to the towns on the banks of the Ganges, 
which he mentions above and below it. Let us begin from the confluence of the 
Tufo, now the Tonfe, with the Ganges. 

Tufo, now the Tonfe, (See Major Rennel’s courfe of the Ganges.) 

Cindia, now Conteeah, 

Sagala (in Sanícrit Suchela, but in the vulgar dialects Sokbei/a) now Vindya Vafni 
near Mirzapoor. 

Sanbalaca, in Sanfcrit Sammalaca. It is now called Sumdbulpoor, and is fituated in an 
ifland oppofite to Patna. It is called Sabelpoor in Major Rennel’s Map of the 
courfe of the Ganges, but the true name is Sumbulpoor. It derived its celebrity, 
as well as its name, from games (for fo the word Sammalaca imports) performed 
there every year in honour of certain heroes of antiquity. During the celebration 
of thefe games, Sammalaca was frequented by a prodigious concourfe of mer- 
chants, and all forts of people, inafmuch that it was confidered as the greateft 
fair in the country. This place is mentioned in the Hartc/hetra Maba-tmya, 
which contains a defcription of the principal places of worfhip in North Bahar. 

Boraca, now Borounca, oppofite to Bar and Rajowly. Near Mowah on the Byar, 
about three miles from the Ganges, which formerly ran clofe by it, It was the 

place 
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place of refidence of the kings of the Bhur tribe, once very powerful in this 
country. | 

Sigala, Mongier. In Ptolemy’s time it was fituated at the junction of the river Fulgo 
with the Ganges, which he derives from the mountains of Uxentus, as that word 
probably is, from Echéc-dés, or country of Echde, or, as it is written in the maps, 
Erchauk: there are five or fix places of this name in the mountains of Ramgur. 
The river Fulgo is the Cacuthis of Arrian, ío called from its running through the 
country of Cicata. According to the fame author, the Andomatis or Dummoody 
had its fource in the fame mountains. 

The Ganges formerly ran in almoft a dire& line from Borounka to Monghier, the 
Fulgo uniting with it near this place; but fince the river, taking a foutherly 

. Courfe, has made great encroachments upon the northern boundary of Mong- 
heir, which ftretched out a confiderable diftance in that direction to a hill of a 
conical fhape, which the ftream has totally wafhed away. This fact is afcertained 
on the evidence of feveral Hindu facred books, particularly of the Gangama- 
babnya; for, at the time this was written, one half of the hill ftill remained. 
Sigala appears to be corrupted from the Sanfcrit Sirbala, a plough. At the birth 
of CunísHNA a fheet of fire like the garments of the gods, appeared above the 
place called Vindhyavafni, near Mirzapoor. This appearance is called Suchéla, 
or, in the vulgar dialects, Su&Zela or Suk4atla, from which the Greeks made 
Sagala. This fiery meteor forced its way through the earth, and re-appeared 
near Monghier, tearing and furrowing up the ground like a plough, or frba/e. 
The place where it re-appeared is near Monghier, and there is a cave formed by 
lightning facred to Devt. 

Palibotbra. Near the confluence of the old Coofy with the Ganges. 

Aftba-Gura, now Fetta-gurry, or Fetta-coory, in the inland parts of the country and 
at the entrance of a famous pafs through the Raj-mehal hills. 

Corygazus, near Palibothra, and below it, is derived from the Sanfcrit Gaurt- Gofc kr, 
or the wildernefs of Gauri, a form of Devi. The famous town of Gaur derives 
its name from it. It is called by Nonnus in his Dionyfacs Gagus for Gofcha, or 
the Gofcha by excellence. He fays it was furrounded with a net-work, and that 
it was a journey of two days in circumference. This fort of inclofure is ftill prac- 
tifed in the eaftern parts of India, to prevent cattle from ftraying, or being mo- 
lefted by tigers and other ferocious animals. The kings of Pera furround their 
Haram, when encamped with a net-work ; and formerly, the Perfans when be- 

fieging 
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fieging a town, ufed to form a line of contravallation with nets. 'The northern 
part only, towards Cotwa/ly, was inhabited at that early period. 

Tondota. Tanda-haut (baut is a market). This name in different MSS. of Ptolemy, 
is varioufly written, for we read alfo, Condota and Sondota: and unfortunately, 
thefe three readings are true Hindu names of places, for we have Sanda-baut, and 
Cunda-baut. However, Tanda-baut, or in Sanferit, Tanda-haut appears to be 
Tandád, formerly a market place, called alfo Tanrah, Tarrab, Tardab, and Tanda, 
It is fituated near the fouthern extremity of the high grounds of Gaur, on the 
banks of the old bed of the Ganges. 

Tamalites. Samal-baut. No longer a Hát, but fimply Samal-poore. Tamal-bat is 
not a Hindu name, and, I fuppofe here, a miftake of the tranícriber. It is be- 
tween Downapoor and Sooty. (See Renne/s map.) The Ganges ran formerly clofe 
to thefe three places ; and Mr. Bernier, in his way from Benares to Cofimbazar, 
landed at Downapoor. 

Elydna is probably Laudannab. 

Cartinaga, the capital of the Cacconage, or rather Cottonaga, is called now Cuttunga, 
it is near Soory; the Portuguefe, laft century, called it Cartunga and Catrunga. 
Cartifina now Carjuna, or Cajwana, is near Beudwau. I fhall juft obferve here, that 
the three laft mentioned towns are erroneoufly placed, in Mercator’s map, on the 

banks of the Ganges. Ptolemy fays no fuch thing. 

The next place on the banks of the Ganges is ` 

Oreophonta. Hararpunt or Haryárpunt in the vulgar dialects ; in Sanfcrit it is Ha- 
rarparna from Hara and Arpana, which implies a piece of ground confecrated 
to Hara or Mabd-deva. The word Arpana is always pronounced in the fpoken 
dialeGts, Arpunt ; thus they fay, Crifbnarpunt. It is now Rangamatty. Here was 
formerly a place of worfhip, dedicated to Mahé-deva or Hara, with an extenfive 
tract of ground appropriated to the worfhip of the God; but the Ganges having 
deftroyed the place of worfhip, and the holy ground having been refumed during 
the invafions of the Mufulmans, it is entirely neglected. It ftill exifts, however, 
as a place of worfhip, only the image of the Phallus is removed toa greater dif- 
tance from the river. 

Aga-nagara, \iterally the Nagara, or town of Aga. It is ftill a famous place of 
worfhip in the dwipa (ifland or peninfula) of Aga, called, from that circumftance, 
Aga-dwip: the true name is 4gar-dwip. A few miles above Aga-nagara, was 
the city called Catadupe by Arrian from Cativa-dwip, a place famous in the pu- 


ranas. Itis now called Catwa. 
Ganges- 
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Ganges-regia, now Satgauw, near Hoogly. It is a famous place of -worfhip, and was 
formerly the refidence of the kings of the country, and faid to have been a city 
of immenfe fize, fo as to have fwallowed up one hundred villages, as the name 
imports: however, though they write its name Satgauw, I believe it fhould be 
Sá/gauw, or the feven villages, becaufe there were fo many cenfurated to the 
Seven Rifbis, and each of them had one appropriated to his own ufe. 

Palura, now Palorab, or Pollerah, four or five miles to the weft of Oolbarya below 
Budge-budge. A branch of the Ganges ran formerly to the weft of it, and after 
paffing by Naga-bafan, or Nagam-bapan, fell into the fea towards Ingellee. 
From Nagam-bafan the weftern branch of the Ganges was denominated Cambu/on 
Oftium by the Greeks. This place is now ridiculoufly called Nanga-baffan, or the 
naked abode; whereas its true name is Naga-éa/an, or the abode of fnakes, with 
which the country abounds. 

Sir Witt1aM Jones fays, ** the only difficulty in deciding the fituation of Pa- 
* ]ibothra to be the fame as Patali-putra, to which the names and moft circum- 
** ftances nearly correfpond, arofe from hence, that the latter place extended from 
& the confluence of the Sone and the Ganges to the fite of Patna, whereas Palibo- 
** thra ftood at the junction of the Ganges and the Erannoboas; but this difficulty 
** has been removed, by finding in a claffical Sanícrit book, near two thoufand 
** years old, that Hiranyabahee, or golden armed, which the Greeks changed inta 
* Erannoboas, or the river with a lovely murmur, was, in fact, another name for 
** the Sona itfelf, though Megafthenes, from ignorance or inattention, has named 
** them feparately."' 

But this explanation will not be found fufficient to folve the difficulty, if Hiran- 
yabaha be, as I conceive it is not, the proper name of a river ; but an appellative, 
from an accident common to many rivers. 

Patali-putra was certainly the capital, and the refidence of the kings of Magadha 
or fouth Behar. In the Mudra Rácfhaía, of which I have related the argument, the 
capital city of Chandra-Gupta is called Cufumapoor throughout the piece, except 
in one paffage, where it feems to be confounded with Patali-putra, as if they werc 
different names for the fame place. In the paflage alluded to, Rácfhaía afks one of 
his meffengers, ** If he had been at Cufumapoor?" the man replies, ** Yes, I have 
** been at Patali-putra." But Sumapon, or Phulwaree, to call it by its modern 
name, was, as the word imports, a pleafure or flower garden, belonging to the kings 
of Patna, and fituate, indeed, about ten miles W. S. W. from that city, but, cer- 

tainly, 
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tainly, never furrounded with fortifications, which Annanta, the author of the 
Mudra Racfhafa fays, the abode of Chandra-Gupta was. It may be offered in 
excufe, for fuch blunders as thefe, that the authors of this, and the other poems 
and plays I have mentioned, written on the fubje& of Chandra-Gupta, which are 
certainly modern productions, were foreigners; inhabitants, if not natives, of the 
Deccan; at leaft Ananta was, for he declares that he lived on the banks of the 
Godaveri. 

But though the foregoing confiderations muft place the authority of thefe writers 
far below the ancients, whom I have cited for the purpofe of determining the fitu- 
ation of Palibothra; yet, if we confider the fcene of action, in connexion with the 
incidents of the ftory, in the Mudra Rácfhafa, it will afford us clear evidence, that 
the city of Chandra-Gupta could not have ftood on the fite of Patna ; and, a pretty 
ftrong prefumption alfo, that its real fituation was where I have placed it, that is to 
fay, at no great diftance from where Rajé-mehal now ftands. For, firft, the city 
was in the neighbourhood of fome hills which lay to the fouthward of it. Their 
fituation is exprefsly mentioned; and for their contiguity, it may be inferred, though 
the precife diftance be not fet down from hence, that king Nanda's going out to 
hunt, his retiring to the refervoir, among the hills near Patalcandara, to quench his 
thirft, his murder there, and the fubfequent return of the affaffin to the city with his 
mafter's horfe, are all occurrences related, as having happened on the fame day. 
The meffengers alfo who were fent by the young king after the difcovery of the 
murder to fetch the body, executed their commiffion and returned to the city the 
fame day. The events are natural and probable, if the city of Chandra- Gupta was 
on the fite of Rajé-mehal, or in the neighbourhood of that place, but are utterly 
incredible, if applied to the fituation of Patna, from which the hills recede at leaft 
thirty miles in any direction. 

Again, Patalcandara in Sanfcrit, fignifies the crater of a volcano; and in fact, 
the hills that form the glen, in which is fituated the place now called Mootijarna, or 
the pearl-dropping fpring, agreeing perfectly in the circumftances of diftance and 
direction from Rajé-mehal with the refervoir of Patalcandara, as deícribed in the 
poem, have very much the appearance of a crater of an old volcano. I cannot fay 
] have ever been on the very fpot, but I have obferved in the neighbourhood, fub- 
ftances that bore undoubted marks of their being volcanic productions: no fuch 
appearances arc to be feen at Patna, nor any trace of there having ever been a vol- 
cano there, or near it. Mr. Davis has given a curious defcription of Mootijarna, 
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illuftrated with elegant drawings. He informs us there is a tradition, that the re- 
fervoir was built by Sultan Suja: perhaps he only repaired it. 

The confufion Ananta, and the other authors above alluded to, have made in 
the names of Patali-putra and Bali-putra, appears to me not difficult to be ac- 
counted for. While the fovereignty of the kings of Maghadha, or fouth Bahar, 
was exercifed within the limits of their hereditary dominions, the feat of their 
government was Patali-putra, or Patya: but Janafandha, one of the anceftors 
of Chandra-Gupta, having fubdued the whole of Prachi, as we read in the purá- 
nas, fixed his refidence at Bali-putra, and there he fuffered a moft cruel death 
from Crifhna and Bala Rama, who caufed him to be fplit afunder. Bala reftored 
the fon, Sahadéva, to his hereditary dominions; and from that time the kings 
of Maghadha, for twenty-four generations, reigned peaceably at Patna, until 
Nanda afcended the throne, who, proving an active and enterprifing prince, fub- 
dued the whole of Prachi: and having thus recovered the conquefts, that had 
been wrefted from his anceftor, probably re-eftablifhed the feat of empire at Bali- 
putra; the hiftorians of Alexander pofitively affert, that he did. ‘Thus while the 
kings of Palibothra, as Diodorus tells us, funk into oblivion, through their floth 
and inactivity, (a reproach which feems warranted by the utter filence obferved 
of the pofterity of Bala Rama in the Puránas, not even their names being men- 
tioned ;) the princes of Patali-putra, by a contrary conduct, acquired a reputation 
that fpread over all India: it was therefore natural for foreign authors, (for fuch 
at leaft Ananta was,) efpecially in compofitions of the dramatic kind, where the 
effect is oftentimes beft produced by a neglect of hiftorical precifion, of two titles, 
to which their hero had an equal right to diftinguifh him by the moft illuftrious. 
The author of Sacontala has committed as great a miftake in making Hattina- 
poor the refidence of Dufhmanta; which was not then in exiftence, having been 
built by Hafti, the fifth in defcent from Dufhmánta ; before his time there was, 
indeed, a place of worfhip on the fame fpot, but no town. The fame author 
has fallen into another error, in affigning a fituation of this city not far from the 
river Malini, (he fhould rather have faid the rivulet that takes its name from a 
village new called Malyani, to the weftward of Lahore: it is joined by a new 
channel to the Ravy;) but this is a miftake; Haftinapoor lies on the banks of 
the old channel of the Ganges. The defcendants of Peru refided at Sangala, 
whofe extenfive ruins are to be feen about fifty miles to the weftward of Lahore, 
in a part of the country uninhabited, I will take occafion to obferve here, that 

Arrian 
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Arrian has confounded Sangala with Salgada, or Salgana, or the miftake has 
been made by his copyifts. Frontinus and Polyznus have preferved the true 
name of this place, now called Calanore; and clofe to it is a deferted village, 
to this day called Salghéda ; its fituation anfwers exactly to the defcription given 
of it by Alexander's hiftorians The kings of Sangala are known in the Perfian 
hiftory by the name of Schangal, one of them affifted Afrafiab againft the famous 
Caicofru ; but to return from this digreffion to Patali-putra. 

The true name of this famous place is Patali-pura, which means the town of 
Patali, a form of Devi worfhipped there. It was the rcüdence of an adopted 
fon of the goddefs Patali, hence called Patali-putra, or the fon of Patali. Patali- 
putra and Bali-putra are abfolutely inadmiffible, as Sanfcrit names of towns and 
places ; they are ufed in that fenfe, only in the fpoken dialects; and this of itfelf, 
is a proof, that the poems in queftion are modern productions. Patali-pura, or the 
town of Patali, was called fimply Patali, or corruptly Pattiali, on the invafion of 
the Muffulmans : it is mentioned under that name in Mr. Dow's tranflation of 
Ferifhta's hiftory. It is, I believe, the Patali of Pliny. From a paffage in this 
author compared with others from Ptolemy, Marcianus, Heracleota, and Arrian in 
his Periplus, we learn that the merchants, who carried on the trade from the Gan- 
getic Gulph, or Bay of Bengal, to Perimula, or Malacca, and to Bengal, took their 
departure from fome place of rendezvous in the neighbourhood of Point Godavery, 
near the mouth of the Ganga Godavery. The fhips ufed in this navigation, of a 
larger conítruction than common, were called by the Greek and Arabian failors, 
colandrophonta, or in the Hinduftani dialect, coilan-di-pota, coilan boats or fhips: 
for pota in Sanícrit, fignifies a boat or a fhip; and di or da, in the weftern parts of 
India, is either an adjective form, or the mark of the genitive cafe. Pliny has pre- 
ferved to us the track of the merchants who traded to Bengal from Point Godavery. 

They went to Cape Colinga, now Palmira ; thence to Dandagula, now Tentu- 
gully, almoft oppofite to Fultati *; thence to Tropina, or Triveni and Trebeni, 
called Tripina by the Portuguefe, in the laft century; and, laftly, to Patale, called 
Patali, Patiali as late as the twelfth century, and now Patna. Pliny, who miftook 
this Patale for another town of the fame name, fituate at the fummit of the 
Delta of the Indus, where a form of Devi, under the appellation of Patali, is 
equally worfhipped to this day, candidly acknowledges, that he could by no means 


* This is the only place in this effay not to be found in Rennell’s Atlas. 
6 Q reconcile 
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reconcile the various accounts he had feen about Patale, and the other places mene 
tioned before. 

The account tranfmitted to us of Chandra-Gupta, by the hiftorians of Alexander, 
agrees remarkably well with the abftraét I have given in this paper of the Mudra 
Racfhafa. By Athenzus, he is called Sandracoptos, by the othcrs Sandracottos, 
and fometimes Androcottos. He was alfo called Chundra fimply; and, accord«: 
ingly, Diodorus Siculus calls him Xandrames from Chandra, or Chandram in the 
accufative cafe; for in the weftern parts of India, the fpoken dialcéts from the 
Sanícrit do always affect that cafe. According to Plutarch, in his life of Alexan- 
der, Chandra-Gupta had been in that prince’s camp, and had been heard to fay 
afterwards, that Alexander would have found no difficulty in the conqueft of Prachi, 
or the country of the Prafians had he attempted it, as the king was defpifed, and 
hated too, on account of his cruelty. 

In the Mudra Racfhafa it is faid, that king Nanda, after a fevere fit of illnefs, 
fell into a ftate of imbecility, which betrayed itfelf in his difcourfe and aétions ; 
and that his wicked minifter, Sacatara, ruled with defpotic fway in his name. 
Diodorus Siculus and Curtius relate, that Chandram was of a low tribe, his father 
being a barber. ‘That he and his father Nanda too, were of a low tribe, is de- 
clared in the Vifhun-purána and in the Bhágavat Chandram, as well as his bro- 
thers, was called Maurya from his mother Mura ; and as that word * in Sanícrit 
fignifies a barber, it furnifhed occafion to his enemies to afperfe him as the fpuri- 
ous offspring of one. The Greek hiftorians fay, the king of the Prasü was affaf- 
finated by his wife's paramour, the mother of Chandra; and that the murderer 
got poffeffion of the fovereign authority, under the fpecious title of regent and 
guardian to his mother's children, but with a view to deftroy them. The puránas 
and other Hindu books, agrce in the fame facts, except as to the amours of Sa- 
catara with Mura, the mother of Chandra-Gupta, on which head they are filent. 
Diodorus and Curtius are miítaken in faying, that Chandram reigned over the 
Prasü, at the time of Alexauder's invafion : he was contemporary with Seleucus 
Nicator. 

I fufpeéct Chandra-Gupta kept his faith with the Greeks or Yavans no better 
than he had done with his ally, the king of Nepal; and this may be the motive 


* See the Jutiviveca, where it is faid, the offspring of a barber, begot by ftealth, of a female of | the Sudra tribe, 
is called Maurya: the offspring of a barber and a (lave woman is called Maurya. 
for 
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for Seleucus croffing the Indus at the head of a numerous army ; but finding San- 
dro-coptos prepared, he thought it expedient to conclude a treaty with him, by 
which he yielded up the conquefts he had made: and, to cement the alliance, 
gave him one of his daughters in marriage *. Chandra-Gupta appears to have 
agreed on his part to furnifh Seleucus annually with fifty elephants; for we read 
of Antiochus the Great going to India, to renew the alliance with king Sopha- 
gafemus, and of his receiving fifty elephants from him. Sophagafemus, I con- 
ceive, to be a corruption of Shivaca-Séna, the grandfon of Chandra-Gupta. In 
the puránas this grandfon is called Afecavard-dhana, or full of mercy, a word of 
nearly the fame import as Afeca-fena or Shivaca-fena; the latter fignifying * hc 
whofe armies are merciful do not ravage and plunder the country.’ 

The fon of Chandra-Gupta is called Allitrochates' and Amitrocates by the 
Greek hiftorian. Seleucus fent an ambaflador to him: and after his death the 
fame good intelligence was maintained by Antiochus the fon or the grandfon of 
Seleucus This fon of Chandra-Gupta is ealled Varifara in the puránas; accord- 
ihg to Parafara, his name was Dafaratha’; but neither the one nor the other bear 
any affinity to Amitrocates: this name appears, however, to be derived from the 
Sanícrit Mitra-Gupta, which fignifies faved by Mitra or the Sun, and therefore 
probably was only a furname. 

It may be objected to the foregoing account, the improbability of a Hindu 
marrying the daughter of a Yavana, or, indeed, of any foreigner. On this diffi» 
culty I confulted the Pundits of Benares, and they all gave me the fame anfwer ; 
namely, that in the time of Chandra-Gupta the Yavanas were much refpected, 
and were even confidered as a foft of Hindus, though they afterwards brought 
upon themfelves the hatred of that nation by their cruelty, avarice, rapacity, 
and treachery in every tranfaction while they ruled over the weftern parts of In- 
dia; but that at any rate the objection did not apply to the cafe, as Chandra- 
Gupta himfelf was a Sudra, that is to fay, of the loweft clafs; In the Vifhnu- 
purána, and in the: Bhagawat, it is recorded, that eight Grecian kings reigned 
over ‘part of India, They are better known to us by the title of the Grecian 
kings of Baétriana. Arrian in his Periplus, enumerating the exports from Europe 
to India, fets down as one article beautiful virgins, who were generally fent to 
the market of Baroche. The Hindus acknowledged that, formerly, they were 


« Strabo, B. 45; P. 724. 
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not fo ftrict as they are at this day; and this appears from their books to have 
been the cafe. Strabo does not pofitively fay that Chandra-Gupta married a 
daughter of Seleucus, but that Seleucus cemented thc alliance he had made with 
him by connubial affinity, from which expreffion it might equally be inferred that 
Seleucus married a daughter of Chandra-Gupta ; but this is not fo likely as the 
other; and it is probable the daughter of Seleucus was an illegitimate child, born 
in Perfia after Alexander's conqueft of that country. 

Before I conclude, it is incumbent on me to account for the extraordinary dif- 
ference between the line of the Surya Varfas or children of the fun, from Ichfwacu 
to Dafaratha-Rama, as exhibited in the fecond volume of the Afiatick Refearches, 
from the Vifhnu-purana and the Bhagawat, and that fet down in the Table I 
have given with this Effay. The line of the Surya Varías, from the Bhagawat 
being abfolutely irreconcileable with the anceftry of Arjuna and Crifhna, I had, 
at firft rejected it, but, after a long fearch, I found it in the Ramayen, fuch as I 
have reprefented it in the table, where it perfe&ly agrees with the other genea- 
logies. Dafarathae-Rama was contemporary with Parafu Rama, who was, how- 
ever, the eldeft ; and as the Ramayen is the hiftory of Dafaratha-Rama, we may 
reafonably fuppofe, his anceftry was carefully fet down and not wantonly abridg- 
ed. 1 fhall now conclude this Effay with the following remarks: 

I. It has been afferted in the fecond volume of the Afiatick Refearches, that 
Parafara lived about 1180 years before Chrift, in coníequence of an obfervation 
of the places of the colures. But Mr. Davis having confidered this fubject with 
the minuteft attention, authorizes me to fay, that this obfervation muft have been 
made 1391 years before the Chriftian æra. This is alfo confirmed by a paffage 
from the Parafara Sanhita, in which it is declared, that the Udaya or heliacal rifing 
of canopus, (when at the diftance of thirteen degrees from'the fun, according to the 
Hindu aftronomers,) happened in the time of Parafara, on the 10th of Cartica; 
the difference now amounts to twenty-three days. Haviug communicated this 
palfage to Mr. Davis, he informed me, that it coincided with the obfervation of 
the places of the colures in the time of Parafara. 

Another fynchronifm ftill more interefting, is that of the flood of Deucalion, 
which, according to the beft chronologers, happened 1390 years before Chrift. 
Deucalion is derived from Déo-Calyün or Déo-Caljün: the true Sanfcrit name is 
Déva-Cála-Yavana. The word Cala-Yavana is always pronounced in convería- 
tion, and in the vulgar dialects, Cá-lyün or Cálijün: literally it fignifies the devour- 
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mg Yavana. He is reprcfented i in the puránas, as a moft powerful prince, who 
fived i in the weftern parts of India, and generally refided in the country of Cam- 
boja, now Gazni, the ancient name of which, is Safni or Safna. It is true, they 
never beftow upon him the title of Déva; on the contrary, they call him an in- 
carnate demon: becaufe he prefumed to oppofe Crifhna; and was very near de- 
feating his ambitious projects; indeed Crifhna was nearly overcome and fubdued 
after feventeen bloody battles; and, according to the exprefs words of the puránas, 
he was forced to have recourfe to treachery: by which means Cályün was totally 
defeated in the eighteenth engagement. That his followers and defcendants fhould 
beftow on him the title of Déva, or Deo, is very probable; and the numerous 
tribes of Hindus, who, to this day, call Cri(hna, an impious wretch, a mercilefs 
tyrant, an implacable and moft rancorous enemy. In fhort, thefe Hindus, who 
confider Crí(hna as an incarnate demon, now expiating his crimes in the fiery dun- 
gcons of the loweft hell, confider Calyun in a very different light, and, certainly, 
would have no objeétion to his being called Deo-Calyun. Be it as it may, Deu- 
calion was confidered as a Déva or Deity in the weft, and had altars erected to his 
honour. 

The Greek mythologifts are not agreed about him, nor the country in which 
the flood, that goes by his name, happened: fome make him a Syrian; others 
fay, that his flood happened in the countries, either round mount Etna, or mount 
Athos; the common opinion is, that it happened in the country adjacent to Par- 
nafus; whilft others feem to intimate, that he was a native of India, when they 
affert that he was the fon of Prometheus, who lived near Cabul, and whofe cave 
was vilitcd by Alexander, and his Macedonians. It is called in the puránas 
Garnda-sihan, or the place of the Eagle, and is fituated near the place called 
Shibi, in Major Rennell’s map of the weftern parts of India ; indeed, Pramathafi 
is better known in Sudia by the appellation of Sheba *. Deo-Cályün, who lived 
at Gazni, was obliged on the arrival of Crifhna, to fly to the adjacent mountains, 
according to the puránas ; and the name of thefe mountains was formerly Parnafa, 
from which the Greeks made Parnafus; they are fituated between Gazni and 
Pefhower. Crithna, after the defeat of Calyun, defolated his country with fire 
and fword. This is called in Sanfcrit Pralaya ; and may be effected by water, 
fire, famine, peftilence, and war: but in the vulgar dialects, the word Pralaya, 


* Bamian (in Sanfcrit Vamiyan) and Shibr lay to the N.W. of Cabul. 
fignifies 
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fignifies only a flood or inundation. The legends relating to Deo-Calyin, Prome- 
theus and his cave, will appear in the next differtation I fhall have the honour to 
lay before the Society. 

II. Megafthenes was a native of Perfia, and enjoyed the confidence of Sibyrtius*, 
governor of Arachofia, (now the country of Candahar and Gazni,) on the part of 
Seleucus. Sibyrtius fent him frequently on the embaffies to Sandrocuptos. 
When Seleucus invaded India, Megafthenes enjoyed alio the confidence of that 
monarch, who fent him, in the character of ambaffador, to the court of the king 
of Prachi. We may fafely conclude, that Megafthenes was a man of no ordi- 
nary abilities, and as he fpent the greateft part of his life in India, either at Canda- 
har or in the more interior parts of it ; and as, from his public character, he muft 
have been daily converfing with the moft diftinguifhed perfons in India, I con- 
ceive, that if the Hindus, of that day, had laid claim to fo high an antiquity, as 
thofe of the prefent, he certainly would have been acquainted with their preten- 
fions, as well as with thofe of the Egyptians and Chaldeans; but, on the contrary, 
he was aftonifhed to find a fingular conformity between the Hebrews and them 
in the notions about the beginning of things, that is to fay, of ancient hiftory, 
At the fame time, I believe, that the Hindus, at that early period, and, perhaps, 
long before, had contrived various aftronomical periods and cycles, though they 
had not then thought of framing a civil hiftory, adapted to them. Aftrology 
may have led them to fuppofe fo important and momentous an event as the crea- 
tion muft have been connected with particular conjunctions of the heavenly bo- 
dies; nor have the learned in Europe been entirely free from fuch notions, 
Having once laid down this pofition, they did not know where to (top ; but the 
whole was conducted in a. moft clumfy manner, and their new chronology abounds 
with the moft grofs abfurdities; of this, they themfelves are conícious, for, 
though willing to give me general ideas of their chronology, they abfolutely for- 
{fook me, when they perceived my drift in a ftri€ter inveftigation of the fubje&t, 

The lofs of Megafthenes’ works is much to be lamented. From the few {cat- 
tered fragments, preferved by the ancients, we learn that the hiftory of the Hin- 
due did not go back above 5042 years. The MSS. differ; in fome we read 6042 
vears; in others 5042 and three months, to the invafion of India by Alexander. 
Megafthenes certainly made very particular enquiries, fince he noticed even the 


* Arrian, B. 5. p. 203. 
months. 
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months. Which is the true reading I cannot pretend to determine ; however, I 
incline to believe, it is 5042, becaufe it agrees beft with the number of years 
affigned by Albumazar, as cited by Mr. Bailly, from the creation to the flood, 
This famous aftronomer, whom I mentioned before, had derived his ideas about 
the timc of the creation and of the flood, from the learned Hindus he had con- 
fulted ; and he affigns 2226 years, between what the Hindus call the lat reno- 
vation of the world, and the flood. This account from Megafthenes and Albu- 
mazar, agrees remarkably well with the computation of the Septuagint. I have 
adopted that of the Samaritan Pentateuch, as more conformable to fuch particu- 
lars as I have found in the puránas; I muft confefs, however, that fome parti- 
cular circumftances, if admitted, feem to agree beft with the computation of the 
Septuagint: befides, it is very probable, that the Hindus, as well as ourfelves, 
had various computations of the times we are {peaking of. 

Megafthenes informs us alfo, that the Hindus had a lift of kings, from Diony- 
fius to Sandrocuptos, to the number of 153. Perhaps, this is not to be under- 
ftood of fucceffions in a direCt-line: if fo, it agrees well enough with the prefent 
lift of the defcendints of Naufha, or Deo-Naufh. This is what they call the 
genealogies fimply, or the great genealogy, and which they confider as the bafis 
of their hiftory. They reckon thefe fucceffions in this manner: from Naufha to 
Crifhna, and collaterally from Naufh to Paricfhita ; and afterwards from Jara~ 
fandha, who was contemporary with Crifhna. Accordingly the number of kings 
amounts to more than 153; but, as I wanted to give the full extent of the Hindu 
chronology, I have introduced cight or nine kings, which, in the opinion of fe- 
veral learned men, fhould be omitted, particularly fix, among the anceftry of 
Cníhna. 

Megafthenes, according to Pliny and Arrian, feems to fay, that 5042 years are 
to be reckoned between Dionyfius, or Deo-Naufha, and Alexander, and that 153 
kings reigned during that period: but, I believe, it is a miftake of Pliny and 
Arrian ; for 153 reigns, or even generations, could never give fo many years. 

Megafthenes reckons alío fifteen generations between Dionyfius and Hercules, 
by whom we are to underftand, Crifhna and his brother Bala-Rama. To render 
this intelligible, we muft confider Naufh in two different points of view: Nauth 
was at fir a mere mortal, but on mount Meru he became a Déva or God, hence 
called Déva-Naufh or Deo-Nauíh, in the vulgar dialects. This happened about 


fifteen generations before Crifhna, It appears that like the fpiritual rulers of 
Tartary 
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Tartary and Tibet (which countries include the holy mountains of Meru), Deo- 
Naufh, did not, properly fpeaking, die, but his foul fhifted its habitation, and got 
into a new body whenever the old one was worn out, either through age or ficknefs. 
The names of three of the fucceffors of Naufha have been preferved by Arrian; they 
are Spartembas, Budyas, and Cradevas. The firft feems derived from the Sanfcrit 
Prachinvau, generally pronounced Prachinbau, from which the Greeks made Spar- 
tembau in the accufative cafe ; the two others are indubitably Sanfcrit, though much 
diftorted, but I fufpect them to be titles rather than proper names. 

III. This would be a proper place to mention the pofterity of Noah or Satyav- 
rata, under the names of Sharma or Shama (for both are ufed,) Charma and Jyapti. 

They are mentioned in five or fix puranas, but no further particulars concerning 
them are related, befides what is found in a former effay on Egypt. In the liít of 
the thoufand names of Vifhnu, a fort of Litany, which Bráhmens are obliged to 
repeat on certain days, Vifhnu is called Sharma, becaufe, according to the learned, 
Sharma er Shama, was an incarnation of that deity. In a lift of the thoufand names 
of Siva, as extracted from the Padma-purána, the 371ft name is Shama- Jaya, which 
js in the fourth cafe, anfwering to our dative, the word praife being underítood: 
Praife to Sharmaja, or to him who was incarnated in the houfe of Sharma, 

The 998th name is Sharma-putradáya, in the fourth cafe alfo, praife to him who 
gave offspring to Sharma. My learned friends here inform me, that it is declared 
in fome of the puránas, that Sharma, having no children, applied to Siva, and 
made Tapafya to his honour. I{wara was fo pleafed, that he granted his requeft, 
and condefcended to be incarnated in the womb of Sharma’s wife, and was born a 
fon of Sharma, under the name of Balefwara, or Ifwara the infant. Balefwara, or 
fimply Ifwara, we mentioned in a former effay on Semiramis ; and he is obvioufly 
the Affur of Scripture. 

In another lift of the thoufand names of Siva (for there are five or fix of them 
extracted from fo many puranas) we read, as one of his names, BALEsA Isa or 
IswA'RA the infant. In the fame lift Siva is faid to be VARAHI-PALACA, or he 
who foftered and cherifhed Varan, the confort of VisuNv, who was incarnated 
in the character of Sharma. From the above paffages the learned here believe that 
Siva, in a human fhape, was legally appointed to raife feed to SHARMA during an 
illnefs thought incurable. In this fenfe JapHeT certainly dwelt in the tents of 
SurM. My chief pandit has repeatedly, and moft pofitively, affured me, that the 
pofterity of SHARMA to the tenth or twelfth generation, is mentioned in fome of 

the 
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the puránas. His fearch after it has hitherto proved fruitlefs, but it is true, that we 
have been able to procure only a few fections of fome of the more fcarce and valu- 
able puranas. The field is immenfe, and the powers of a fingle individual too limited. 
V. The ancient ftatues of the gods having been deftroyed by the Muffulmans, 
except a few which were concealed during the various perfecutions of thefe un- 
merciful zealots, others have been erected occafionally, but they are generally re- 
prefented in a modern drefs. The ftatue of Bala-Rama at Mutra has very little 
refemblance to the Theban Hercules, and, of courfe, does not anfwer exactly to 
the defcription of Megafthenes. There is, however, a very ancient ftatue of Bala- 
Rama at a place called Baladeva, or Baldeo in the vulgar dialects, which anfwers 
minutely to his defcription. It was vifited fome years ago by the late Lieutenant 
STEWART, and I fhall defcribe it in his own words: ** Bala-Rama or Bala-deva is 
reprefented there with a ploughfhare in his left hand, with which he hooked his 
enemies, and in his right hand a thick cudgel, with which he cleft their {Culls ; his 
fhoulders are covered with the fkin of a tiger. The village of Baldeo is thirteen 
miles E. by S. from Muttra." ^ 
Here I fhall obferve, that the ploughthare is always reprefented very {mall, fome- 
times omitted ; and that it looks exactly like a harpoon, with a ftrong hook, or a 
gaff, as it is ufually called by fifhermen. My pandits inform me alfo, that Bala- 
Rama is fometimes reprefented with his fhelders covered with the fkin of a lion. 


XIX. 


REMARKS ON THE NAMES OF THE CABIRIAN DEITIES, AND 
ON SOME WORDS USED IN THE MYSTERIES OF ELEUSIS. 


By Captain Francis WILFORD. 


In the Adhuta-cofa we find the following legends, which have an obvious rela- 
tion to the Deities worfhipped in the myfteries of Samothrace. 

In Patala (or the infernal regions) refides the fovereign queen of the Nagas (large 
{nakes or dragons:) fhe is beautiful, and her name is Asyoruca. There, in a cave, 
fhe performed Tapafya with fuch rigorous aufterity, that fire fprang from her body, 
and formed numerous agni-tiraths (places of facred fire) in Patala. Thefe fires, 

OR forcing 
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forcing their way through the earth, waters, and mountains, formed various open- 
ings or mouths, called from thence the flaming mouths, or juálá-muc'hi. By 
SAMUDR (OcrANUus) a daughter was born unto her called RAMA'-pE'vi.. She is 
moft beautiful; fhe is LAcsuMt ; and her name is A'svo TCERSHA' or Asvo- 
TCRISHTA. Likea jewel fhe remains concealed in the ocean. 

The DuanMa-Raja, or King of Juftice, has two countenances; one is 
mild and full of benevolence; thofe alone who abound with virtue, fee it. He 
holds a court of juftice, where are many affiftants, among whom are many juft and 
pious kings: CuiTRAGUPTA acts as chief fecretary. Thefe holy men determine 
what is dharma and adharma, juft and unjuft. His (Dharma rajas) fervant is called 
CARMALA : he brings the righteous on celeftial cars, which go of themfelves, when- 
ever holy men are to be brougit in, according to the directions of the DHARMA- 
Rajya, who is the fovereign of the Pitris. This is called his divine countenance, 
and the righteous alone do fee it. His other countenance or form is called YAMA; 
this the wicked alone can fee. It has large teeth, and a monítrous body. Yama is 
the lord of Patala ; there he orders fome to be beaten, fome to be cut to pieces, fome 
to be devoured by moníters, &c. His fervant is called CAsuMAr A, who, with 
ropes round their necks, drags the wicked over rugged paths, and throws them 
headlong into hell. He is unmerciful, and hard is his heart: every body trembles 
at the fight of him. According to MNAszAs, as cited by the fcholiaft of Appollo- 
nius Rhodius, the names of the Cabirian Gods were Ax1EROoS, or CERES, or the 
EARTH; AXIOCERSA or PROSERPINE; AXIOCERSOS or PLUTO; to whom they add 
a fourth called CAsMirLus, the fame with the infernal Mercury. 

AxiEROS is obvioufly derived from Afyoruca, or rather from Afyoru, or Afyorus; 
for fuch is the primitive form; which fignifies literally, fhe whofe face is moft 
beautiful. 

AXIOCERSA is derived from Afyotcería, a word of the fame import with the for- 
mer, and which was the facred name of Proserpine. ‘This is obvioufly derived 
from the Sanfcrit Prafarparni, or fhe who is furrounded by large fnakes and dragons. 
Nonnus reprefents her as furrounded by two enormous fnakes, who conftantly 
watched over her. She was ravifhed by Jupiter in the fhape of an enormous dragon. 
She was generally fuppofed to be his daughter; but the Arcadians, according to 
Paufanius, infifted that fhe was the daughter of Ceres and Neptune; with whom 
the ancient mythologifts often confound Oceanus. As fhe is declared, in the facred 
books of the Hindus, to be the fame with Lacfhmi, her confort of courfe is Vifhnu, 

who 
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who rules, according to the puranas, in the weft, and alfo during the greateft part 
of the night. In this fenfe Vifhnu is the Dis of the weftern mythologifts, the black 
Jupiter of Statius; for Vifhnu is reprefented of a black, or dark azure complexion : 
Pluto or Yama is but a form of Vifhnu. The titles of Dis or Ades appear to me to 
be derived from A'di or A'din, one of the names of Vifhnu. When Cicero fays * 
Terrena autem vis omnes atque natura, DITI patri dedicata eft; that is to fay, 
That nature, and the powers or energy of the earth, are under the direction of Dis. 
This has no relation to the judge of departed fouls, but folely belongs to Vifhnu. 

AxiocERsos, or in Sanfcrit A’s yotcerfa, or A’s'yotcerfas, was Pluto or Dis, and 
was meant for Vifhnu. Vifhnu is always reprefented as extremely beautiful; but 
I never found A's'yotcería among any of his titles: he is fometimes called Atcerfa, 
a word of the fame import. ` 

CAsHMALA' or CasuMALA's is obvioufly the Cafmilus of the weftern mytholo- 
gifts. The appellation of Cabiri, as a title of thefe deities, is unknown to the 
Hindus ; and, I believe, by the Cabirian gods, we are to underftand the gods wor- 
fhipped by a nation, a tribe, or a fociety of men called Cabires. The Cuveras or 
Cuberas, as it is generally pronounced, are a tribe of inferior deities, pofíleffed of 
immenfe riches, and who are acquainted with all places under, or above ground, 
abounding with precious metals and gems. ‘Their hiftory in the puránas, begins 
with the firt Menu, and no mention is made in it of floods, at leaft my learned 
friends tell me fo. They are reprefented with yellow eyes, like the Pingacfhas (of 
whom we fpoke in a former effay on Egypt,) and perhaps may be the fame peo- 
ple; certain it is the Pingacfhas worfhipped the Cabirian gods. Diodorus Siculus 
fays, that the invention of fire, and the working of mines, was attributed to them ; 
and we finda Cabirus reprefented with a hammer in his hand. 

At the conclufion of the myfteries of ErEvsis, the congregation was difmiffed in 
thefe words: Ko£,*Ou, Pag; Conx, Om, Pax. 'Thefe myfterious words have been 
confidered hitherto as inexplicable ; but they are pure Sanfcrit, and ufed to this day 
by Bráhmens at the conclufion of religious rites. They are thus written in the lan- 
guage of the Gods, as the Hindus call the language of their facred books, Canícha, 
Om, Pacíha. 

CauscHA fignifies the object of our moft ardent wifhes. 

OM is the famous monofyllable ufed both at the beginning and conclufion of a 
prayer, or any religious rite, like Amen. 


* Cic, De Natura Deorum. 
PACSHA 
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PaAcsHA exactly anfwers to the obfolete Latin word Vix: it fignifies change, 
courfe, ftead, place, turn of work, duty, fortune. It is ufed particularly after 
pouring water in honour of the Gods and Pitris. It appears alfo from Hesycutus, 

I. That thefe words were pronounced aloud at the conclufion of every moment- 
ous tranfaction, religious or civil. 

II. That when Judges, after hearing a caufe gave their fuffrages, by dropping 
of pebbles of different colours into a box, the noife made by each pebble was 
called by one of thefe three words (if not by all three), but more probably, by the 
word Pacfha ; as the turn, or pacíha of the voting judge, was over. 

When lawyers pleaded in a court of juftice, they were allowed to fpeak two or 
three hours, according to the importance of the caufe; and for this purpofe, there 
was a Clepfydras, or water clock ready, which, making a certain noife at the end 
of the expired pacíha, vix, or turn, this noife was called Pacfha, &c. 

The word Pacíha is pronounced Vacfh and va& in the vulgar dialects, and from 
it the obfolete Latin word vix is obvioufly derived. The Greek language has cer- 
tainly borrowed largely from the Sanfcrit; but it always affects the fpoken dialects 
of India; the language of the Latins in particular does, which is acknowledged to 
have been an ancient dialect of the Greek. 


XX. 
ACCOUNT OF THE PAGODA AT PERWUTTUM. 


EXTRACT OF A JOURNAL BY CAPTAIN CoLIN MACKENZIE, 


Communicated by Major KIRKPATRICK. 


"Tue Pagoda of Perwuttum, hitherto unknown to Europeans, is fituated near 
the fouth bank of the Kiftna, in a wild tract of country, almoft uninhabited, ex- 
cept by the Chinfuars, about 


l 65 miles W. of Inawada in Guntoor. 
Horizontal 


63 miles E. N. E. of Canoul. 
diftance 


And fuppofed to be 103 miles S. and x E. of Hydrabad. 
March 
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March 14th, 1794.—Having fent notice to the manager of the revenues (the 
principal officers of the circar) that I was defirous of feeing the Pagoda, provided 
there was no objection, I was informed at noon, that I might go in. The 
manager did not appear very defirous of paying any of the common civilities, 
but the Brahmens crowded round to conduct me into the place. On entering the 
fouth gate, we defcended by fteps, and through a {mall door, to the inner court, 
where the temples are: in the centre was the Pagoda of Ma//ecarjee, the principal 
deity worfhipped here. It is fquare, and the roof is terminated by a pyramid of 
fteps ; the whole walls and roof on the outfide, are covered with brafs plates, 
which have been gilt, but the gilding is now worn off. Thefe plates are 
joined together by fmall bars and fockets, fo that the whole may be taken off 
without damage ; the fpire or pyramid is not above thirty feet from the ground ; 
the plates are plain, excepting a few emboffed figures of women, fome {mall 
ornaments, and on the friezes of the doors, the pannels of which are alío plated. 
A ftatue with three legs 1s placed over each of the three entries; to fupport this 
uncommon figure, a poft is carried up, which, at firft fight, gives it the appear- 
ance of being empaled. On the weft fide of the pagoda inícriptions are engraved 
very neatly on three fheets of brafs plates. Oppofite to the fouth fide, on a neat 
bafement and pedeftal ornamented with brazen figures of cows, is a flender pillar 
about twenty-four or thirty feet high, entirely compofed of brafs plates; it is bent; 
and from the joints, which plainly appear in the plating, it feems to be laid on 
a bamboo enclofed within. The four fides of the pedeftal are covered with in- 
{criptions, two in Gentoo or Tellinga, one in Grindam, and one in Naggerim: the 
firft feven lines of the latter, in large well defined characters, I copied; five fmaller 
lines followed, which I could not copy fo exactly, the character being {mall, and 
the pedeftal highly elevated. Some charaéters are alfo engraved on the fillet and 
ornamental parts of the moulding. From hence I was conduéted to the {maller 
and more ancient temple of MarrECAmJEE, where he is adored in the figure ofa 
rude ftone, which I could juft diftinguifh through the dark vifta of the front build- 
ing on pillars. Behind this building an immenfe fig-tree covers with its fhade the 
devotees and attendants, who repofe on feats placed round its trunk and carpeted. 
Among thefe was one Byraggy who had devoted himfelf to a perpetual refidence 
here ; his fole fubfiftence was the milk of a cow, which 1 faw him driving before 
him ; an orange colqured rag was tied round his loins, and his naked body was be- 
Ímeared with afhes. 

Some 
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Some of the Brahmens came in the evening, with a copy of the infcriptions on 
two of the brafs plates: they profeffed not to know exactly the meaning of them, 
being, they faid, Sanfcrittum figum. The fame ignorance of the language of 
their religious books, fcems to prevail through all thefe countries. The Bráhmens 
in attendance here, are relieved at ftated times, from Autcowr and other places, 
as this place is unwholefome and the water bad. One of them faid, he had books 
at Autcowr explanatory of the hiftory of the Pagoda, and of the figures carved 
on the walls. Though they had never heard that any European had been here 
before, they did not exprefs any furprife at this vifit. Some of them applied for 
medical aid, but no fever prevailed among them at that time. 

During the troubles of Sevi-row, the Chinfuars occupied the Pagoda, who 
{tripped it of fome ornaments and damaged it. Since Sevi-row had fubmitted, the 
revenues derived from the refort of pilgrims, are collected for the canoul circar by 
a manager or aumildar, who refides within the enclofure, as do the febundies and 
peons, ftationed here to protect the pilgrims, who come from all parts at certain 
ftated feftivals. 

The red colour that predominates in the rock of this country, (which is a 
granite), is very remarkable. The fuperftratum, which, in many places, forms 
the naked fuperfices of the foil, is of a black colour, and from the fmooth fhining 
furface it frequently exhibits, appears to have been formerly in a ftate of fufion, 
but goes to no great depth; the next ftratum is compofed of grains of a reddifh 
colour, mixed with others of a white fhining quartz, in greater proportion and of 
a larger fize, fo as to give the ftone, when quarried, a greyifh colour, which is 
more obfervable after it has been cut or chiffeled. Iron is found in feveral parts of 
this mountainous tract, and fo are diamonds, but the labour is fo great, and the 
chance of meeting with the veins fo very uncertain, that the digging for them has 
been long difcontinued: the following places were mentioned as producing them, 
viz. 

1. Saringamutta near Fatta Reow, on the other fide the Kz7/za, where the ferry 

and road to Zmirabad crofies. N.B. A Pagoda here. 

2. Routa Pungala, two parous diftant, near Pateloh Gunga. 

3. Goffah Reow, twelve parous down the river. N.B. a ferry or ford there. 
After the heavy rains, when the rivers fall, they are found fometimes in the 
beds. - This place is near the ruins of Chundra-goomply-putnam, formerly a 
great town on its north bank, and now belonging to Amraritty. . 


The 
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The weather being warm, I was defirous of getting over as much of this bad road 
as I could before noon : my tents and baggage had been fent off at four, A. M. and 
I only remained at the Pagoda, with the intention of making fome remarks on the 
{culptures of its wall as foon as day light appeared. But the Brahmens with the 
Rajpoot amuldar (who had hitherto fhewn a fhynefs that I had not experienced in 
any other parts of the journcy,) came to requeft, that, as I was the firft European, 
who had ever came fo far, to vifit Ma//ecarjee, and had been prevented from feeing 
the object of their worfhip, by yefterday not being a lucky day, I would remain 
with them that day, affuring me, that the doors would be opened at ten o'clock. 
I agreed to wait till that hour, being particularly defirous of feeing by what means 
the light was reflected into the temple, which the unfkilfulnefs of my interpreter 
could not explain intelligibly to my comprehenfion. Notice being at laft given, 
at about half paft eight, that the fun was high enough, the doors on the eaft fide 
the gilt Pagoda were thrown open, and a mirror, or refle&ing fpeculum, was 
brought from the Rajpoot amuldar's houfe. It was round, about. two feet in dia- 
meter, and fixed to a brafs handle, ornamented with figures of cows; the polifhed 
fide was convex, but fo foul that it could not reflect the fun beams; another was 
therefore brought, rather fmaller and concave, furrounded by a narrow rim and 
without a handle. Directly oppofite to the gate of the Pagoda is a ftone building, 
raifed on pillars, enclofing a well, and ending in a point ; and bcing at the diftance 
of twelve or fourteen feet, darkens the gateway by its fhadow, until the fun rifes 
above it; this, no doubt, has been contrived on purpofe to raife the expectation 
of the people, and by rendering the fight of the idol more rare, to favour the im- 
pofition of the Brahmens. The moment being come, I was permitted to ftand on 
the fteps in front of the threfhold without, (having put off my fhoes, to pleafe the 
directors of the ceremony, though it would not have been infifted on,) while a 
crowd furrounded me, impatient to obtain a glimpfe of the aweful figure within, 
A boy, being placed near the door-way, waved and played the concave mirror, in 
fuch a manner, as to throw gleams of light into the Pagoda, in the deepeft recefs 
‘whereof was difcovered, by means of thefe coruícations, a fmall, oblong, roundifh 
white ftene, with dark rings, fixed in a filver cafe. I was permitted to go no far- 
ther, but my curiofity was now fufficiently fatisfied. It appears, that this god 
Mallicarjee is no other than the Lingam, to which fuch reverence is paid by cer- 
tain cafts of the Gentoos ; and the reafon why he is here reprefented by ftones 
unwrought, may bc underftood from the Bráhmens' account of the origin of this 

place 
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place of worfhip. My interpreter had been admitted the day before into the 
Jancium fanctorum, and allowed to touch the ftone, which he fays is fmooth, and 
fhining, and that the dark rings or ftreaks are painted on it; probably it is an 
agate, or fome other ftone of a filicious kind, found near fome parts of the Kifhna, 
and of an uncommon fize. The fpeculums were of a whitifh metal, probably 
a mixture of tin and brafs. 

Thefe arts, defigned to impofe on the credulity of the ignorant fuperftitious 
crowd, feem to have been cultivated fuccefsfully here, and the difficulties attending 
the journey, with the wild gloomy appearance of the country, no doubt, add to the 
aweful impreffion made on their minds. 

The Brahmens having given me the following account of the origin of the 
Pagoda, I infert it here, as it may lead to farther enquiry, and by a comparifon 
with other accounts, however difguifed by fable or art, fome light may be thrown 
on the hiftory and manners of a people ío very interefting. 

* At Chundra-gumpty-patnum, twelve parous down the river on the north 
* fide, formerly ruled a Raja of great power, who, being abfent feveral years from 
** his houfe, in confequence of his important purfuits abroad, on his return fell in 
* love with his own daughter, who had grown up during his long abfence. In 
** vain the mother reprefented the impiety of his paffion ; proceeding to force, his 
** daughter fled to thefe deferts of Perwuttum, firft uttering curfes and impreca- 
* tions againft her father ; in confequence of which, his power and wealth de- 
* clined; his city, now a deferted ruin, remains a monument of divine wrath ; 
** and himfelf, ftruck by the vengeance of Heaven, lies deep beneath the waters 
* of Puttela-gunga, which are tinged green by the ftring of emeralds that adorned 
** his neck." Here is a fine fubje& for a fable; it may, however, furnifh a clue 
to hiftory, as the ruins of this once opulent city are ftill faid to exift. This ac- 
count of the origin of the devotion here, bears a great refemblance to that of the 
pilgrimage to Monferrat in Catalonia, mentioned in Baretts’s Travels. 

* The princefs was called Mallica-davi, and lived in this wildernefs. Among 
& her cattle was a remarkably fine black cow, which the complained to her herdí- 
* men, never gave her milk. He watched behind the trees, and faw the cow 
“ daily milked by an unknown perfon. Ma/ca- Divi informed of this, placed her- 
* felf in a convenient fituation, and beholding the fame unknown perfon milking 
* the cow, ran to ftrike him with an iron rod or mace, which fhe held in her 
* hand; but the figure fuddenly difappeared, and to her aftonifhment, nothing 

** remained 
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* remained but a rude fhapelefs ftone. At night the god appeared to her in a 
** dream, and informed her, he was the perfon that milked the cow; fhe, there- 
** fore, on this fpot, built the firft temple that was confecrated to the worfhip of 
* this deity reprefented by a rude ftone." This is the fecond temple that was 
fhewn yefterday, where he is exhibited in the rude ftate of the firft difcovery, and 
is called Mudi-Mulla-Carjee or Mallecarjee; the other temples were afterwards 
built in later times, by Rajas and other opulent perfons. "The lingam, fhewn by 
reflected light in the gilded temple, has alfo its hiftory and ftories, ftill more ab- 
furd and wonderful, attached to it. It was brought from the (now deferted) 
city of Chundra-goompty-patnam. The princefs, now worfhipped as a goddefs, 
is alfo called Brama-Rumbo, or Strichillum-Rumbo, from whence this Pagoda is 
called Strichillum. She delights peculiarly in Perwuttum, but is called by eigh- 
teen other names. 

It may be proper here, to take notice of the carvings on the outer walls, as they 
are remarkable for their number, and contain lefs of thofe monftrous figures than 
other buildings of this kind. It would appear that the ftories reprefented on 
feveral divifions, or compartments, are defigned to imprefs on the mind fome 
moral leffon, or to heighten the reverence inculcated for the object of adora- 
tion here. The cuftoms and manners of the Gentoos ; their arms, drefs, amufe- 
ments, and the parade and ftate attendant on their fovereigns, in former times, 
might be elucidated by a minute infpection of the figures reprefented on the 
walls ; drawings of which, and tranflations of, or extracts from, any books or 
infcriptions that might be found, having relation to them, would be ufeful to that 
end. 

The feveral Pagodas, Choultries, and Courts, are enclofed by a wall 660 feet 
dong and 510 feet broad. In the centre of this enclofure are the more ancient 
buildings already defcribed. Below the level of the principal gate, a road or avenue, 
twenty-four feet broad, goes parallel without to this wall, from whence is a dc- 
Ícent by fteps to gardens on the north fide ; from the eaft gate a double colonade 
runs, 120 yards, forming a ftreet ; an oblong tank is on the weft fide, from which 
water was conducted to refervoirs in the gardens, but thefe are now entirely neg- 
lected ; the town or pettah covered the fouth fide, and the S. E. angle; the form 
of the inclofure is an oblong fquare, with one fquare projection to the weft. The 
great gateways are, as ufual, fupported by ftone pillars, leaving apartments for the 
guard on each fide the entrance : they are covered with fpires of brick work; and 

: 6s this, 
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this, with the pillar between, being retired fome feet within the line of walls, fhews 
that they are of more modern conftruction, though the fpires are rather ruinous : 
and it may be proper to remark, that thefe brick fpires, formed of feveral ftories 
with {mall pilatters, of no regular order, and the niches ornamented with figures 
in plaifter, feem to be the lateft invention ufed in the Pagodas; thofe with pyra- 
midal roofs, ftep-fafhion, and the fummit crowned, fometimes by a globe, are 
more ancient and of feveral fizes, fo low as four feet in height; built of ftone, 
and fcem to be the firft improvement on the early rude temples of rough ftones fet 
up on end to cover the image of the god. Thefe firft attempts are frequently feen 
among the hills. The wall of the inclofure is built of hewn blocks of the greyifh 
ftone, from fix to feven feet long by three high, exactly fquared and laid together, 
and about eight or nine rows of thefe, from the level of the interior pavement, 
leaves its height, from twenty-four varied to twenty-feven feet; the whole of the 
wall on the outfide (being 2,100 feet by twenty-four, allowing 240 for the open- 
ing of the gates and íquare projection on the weft fide) is covered with carv- 
ings and figures fculptured out of the block. Every fingle block has a rim, or 
border, raifed round it, within which, the carving is raifed on a level with the 
rim, defigned evidently, to proteét the figures from injury, while raifed upon the 
wall. 

The firft and loweft row of thefe ftones is covered with figures of elephants, 
harneffed in different ways, as if led in proceffion, many of them twifting up trees 
with their trunks. znd.—Thhe fecond row is chiefly occupied with equeftrian fub- 
je&s ; horfes led ready faddled and their manes ornamented, others tied up to pil- 
Jars, fome loofe ; a great many horfemen are reprefented, engaged in fight, at full 
gallop, and armed with pikes, fwords, and fhields ; others are feen hunting the 
tyger, and running them through with long fpears. The riders are reprefented 
very {mall in proportion to the horfes, probably to diftinguifh the fize of the latter, 
as a {maller caft feems intended to be reprefented among the led horfes, where 
a few are feen lower in fize, fomething refembling the Acheen breed of horfes. 
All thefe figures are very accurately defigned. It is remarkable, that íeveral 
fizures are reprefented gallopping off as in flight, and at the fame time drawing 
the bow at full ftretch ; thefe Parthian figures feem to have entirely dropped the 
bridle, both hands being occupied by the bow; fome of them are feen advancing 
at full fpeed, and drawing the bow at the fame time. This mode appears to have 
been practifed by the Indians, as it is highly probable, that the arts of common 

— life 
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life only, are here reprefented in the lower row. 3d.—On the third row, a va- 
riety of figures are reprefented, many of them hunting pieces; tygers (and in one 
place a lion) attacked by feveral perfons ; crowds of people appear on foot, many 
armed with bows and arrows, like the Chinfuars; many figures of Byrraggies or 
Jogies are feen diftinguifhed by large turbans, carrying their fticks, pots, and 
bundles, as if coming from a journey ; fome leaning on a ftick as if tired, or de- 
crepid from age; others approaching with a mien of refpe& and adoration.—The 
fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh rows, are filled (as it would appear from the fcanty 
information I was able to obtain) with reprefentations of fcveral events regarding 
the deities of the place, or expreffive allegories of the moral and religious dogmas 
of the Bráhmens: and probably fome may record particular events of real hiftory.— 
The eighth has fewer carvings than the reft, fome ftones are occupied by a fingle 
flower of large fize, perhaps intended for the facred flower (/otos): and fome, though 
but a few, by the figure of a god.—T'he ninth, or upper row, is cut into openings, 
in the manner of battlements, and the ftones, between each of thefe apertures, are 
alternately fculptured with the figures ofthe Lingam, and a cow fhaded by an um- 
brella, to fignify its pre-eminence. 

To examine the particular groups reprefented, would have taken up much 
more time than I could fpare, but I particularly noticed the following: rft, a 
figure with five heads, weighing two figures ina balance; one of them appears to 
have a little out-balanced the other. From what I could underftand from the 
Bráhmens, this was meant for BRA'uMA weighing Vi/onu and Siva, or Sulramica ; 
the latter is heavieft. This alludes to the different fects, or followers of Vifhnu 
and Siva. Another figure alfo reprefented two perfons weighed in a balance, both 
equal, but the explanation of this I could not learn. 

Second. Several people pulling at the head and tail of a great fnake, which 
is twifted round a Lizgam. This I had feen carved on the walls of the pagoda of 
Wentigmetta, near Sidout, in September 1792. 

Third. Elephants treading a man under foot. 

Fourth. A naked figure of a woman approaching the Lizgam: in her left hand 
fhe holds the {mall pot ufed for ablution; in her right a ftring of beads (Ingam valu): 
a hand appears iffuing from the Lingam. 

The Brabmens cxplained the meaning of this fculpture, ** Acuma Devi naked, 
** approaching to worfhip the Limgam a hand appears fuddenly from it, waving, 

“ and 
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** and a voice is heard, forbidding her to approach in that indecent fituation.” A 
maxim of decency, in the height of religious zeal is here inculcated. 

Fifth. The ftory of MALLECARJEE and the facred cow (the origin of the pagoda) 
is reprefented in two different places, The cow appears with its udder diftended 
over the Lingam, which differs from the account of the Brddmens in not being 
reprefented as a rough ftone ; a perfon near a tree is feen, as if looking on ; a kind 
of divifion feems to feparate thefe figures from a woman, in a fitting pofture, with 
an umbrella held over her, to denote fuperior rank; on the right, behind a tree, 
is a figure very indiftin&, probably intended to reprefent the herdíman: the trees 
are badly executed. 

Sixth. Among the number of animals in the proceffion on the fecond and third 
row, two camels are reprefented with a perfon on each, beating the zagra, or great 
drum. 

Seventh. In one compartment the figure of an alligator, or crocodile, with its {cales 
and monftrous teeth is feen, running open mouthed, to devour a perfon lying be- 
fore it; two women are ftanding near a third feated; they are looking on a child 
near them. I got no explanation of this. 

Eighth. An elephant and tyger fighting. 

The fculptures on the fouth and eaft fides are in good prefervation; thofe on 
the weft and north are more injured by the weather. The age of the firft temple 
might perhaps be difcovered from the infcriptions, if a tranflation of them could 
be obtained. I could gain no information on this head ; but I fufpec the building 
to be of higher antiquity than the knowledge, or, at leaft, than the ufe of gunpow- 
der among thefe people; becaufe among fo great a variety of arms as are fculp- 
tured upon the walls, fwords, bows, pikes, arrows, and fhields of a round figure, 
the matchlock is not to be found, though a weapon fo much in ufe among the poki- 
gars. On enquiring of the Brdbmens the meaning of thefe carvings, one of them 
replied, * it was to fhew how the Gods lived above ;" but indeed they feem to 


have loft all traces of any knowledge they may have formerly poffeffed, and to be 
funk into the profoundeft ftate of ignorance. 


XXI. 
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XXI. 
REMARKS ON THE PRINCIPAL ÆRAS AND DATES OF THE AN- 
CIENT HINDUS. 


By Mr. Jonn BENTLEY. 


Ts E confufion and darknefs that pervade and overfpread the Hindu chrono- 
logy, 1 am inclined to think, proceed from two different caufes: the one, owing 
to the fancy of their Bráhmens and poets, in difguifing and embellifhing their 
hiftory with allegory and fiction ; the other, to the ignorance of the modern Hin- 
dus, who, not able to difcern the difference between the feveral ras and modes 
of dating, which were made ufe of by their ancient hiftorians, Bráhmens, and 
poets, in recording paft events, have blended the whole together, into one mafs of 
abfurdity and contradiction. ` 

At this day, it is not eafy to difcover the meaning of all the different modes of 
dating formerly in ufe. It appears, however, from hiftorical facts, that they were 
moftly, if not all, nominally the fame, but effentially different in other refpeéts :— 
they all went under the appellation of yugs, divine ages, Manwantaras, &c. but 
the yugs, divine ages, Manwantaras, &c. of the aftronomers were different in point 
of duration from thofe of the Brahmens and poets, and thofe of the Brahmens and 
poets were, in like manner, different from thofe of others: hence it becomes ab- 
folutely neceffary that we know the difference between each, that is, the aftrono- 
mic, the poetic, &c. &c. from each other before we can attempt to analyze the 
Hindu chronelogy on true principles. It is from this mode alone that we can dif- 
cern truth though difguifed by fiction; and, until the gordian knot, made faft by the 
hand of modern times, be untied, much will remain in obfcurity. 

The aftronomic yugs, divine ages, &c. are the only periods in which the real 
number of years meant, are not concealed: it may not therefore be improper be- 
fore I proceed farther to ftate what thefe periods are, and their duration. 

The Calpa is the greateft of all the aftronomical periods, and the duration of it is 
4320000000 years. This period is compofed, or made up, of the leffer yugs, &c. 
in the following manner. 

FourY ugs, viz. a Satya, a Treta, a Dwapar, and a Caliyug, make one divine age 

or 
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or Maha yug; 71 Maha yugs with a Sandhi, equal toa Satya yug, make 1 Man- 
wantara; and 14 Manwantaras compofe a Calpa, at the commencement of which 
there is alfo a Sendhi, equal to a Satya yug. The duration of each period is as 
follows : 


Sandhi at the beginning of the Calpa « - 1728000 
Satya yug - - 728000 | 

Treta yug s - 1296000 

Dwapar yug - 8640co 

Cali yug . - 432000 





One divine age or Maha yug — 4320000 





71 Maha yugs - 306720000 
Add a Sandhi : 1728000 
A Manwantara 308448000 
14 Manwantaras = - = 4318272000 
A Calpa, or a grand period a = 4320000000 








The Calpa is an anomaliftic period, at the end of which the Hindu aftronomers 
fay that the places of the planets’ nodes and apfides will be precifely the fame as 
at the beginning of it; and the commencement of it was when the fun, moon, 
and all the planets, nodes, and apfides, were in a line of conjunction, in the be- 
ginning of Aries, or 1955,884,897 years ago: therefore fix Manwantaras, 23 
Maha yugs of the feventh Manwantara, and as far as the 220897th year of the 
Cali yug, of the twenty-fourth Maha yug, are now (A9 1796) expired of the Calpa. 
The ancient aftronomers, moft probably, for the fake of convenience, made the 
prefent Cali yug of the Hindus, of which there are now 4897 years expired, to 
commence when juft the firft half, or 216000 years were elapfed of the above men- 
tioned Cali yug, of the twenty-fourth Maha yug; and we are now only in the 
4898th year of the fecond half of that period. I fhall therefore, by way of dif- 
tinction, call the prefent Cali yug the * Aftronomic Æra.” 

The Bráhmens and poets, in imitation of the aftronomic periods above given, 
invented others for their hiftory and poetry. Thefe I fhall diftinguifh by the name 

of 
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of ** Poetic Ages," or eras, becaufe they are embellifhed by fiction, and covered 
over with a myfterious veil: zominally, they appear the fame as the aftronomic 
periods, but hiftorical facts prove them to be effentially different in point of durae 
'tion; one aftronomic year being equal to 1000 poetic ones; hence, 


Years. Real Years. 
A Poetic Satya yug of 1728000 is only 1728 
Treta yug of 1296000 1296 
Dwapar yug of 864000 864 
Cali yug of 432000 432 


The firft of thefe Poetic Ages, or Satya yug, commenced at the creation, and 


the reft in fucceffion, agreeable to the following fhort cael ie table, cons 
tinued down to the prefent time. 


CHRONO: 
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Satya Yug, or 
Golden Age. 





Treta Yug, or Silver Age. 


Poetical Æras. 


Rama 


Valmic 


Oo 
I 
I30 
2 
go 
1056 
1656 


1728 


I 


59 


177 
Icíchwachu &Budhu 179 


220 
278 
i76 
7 
776 
913 
1025 
1030 
1097 


1097 
I1IO02 


1107 





Dwapar Yug, or 
Brazen Age. 


Cufha 


864 


Year of the World. Aftonomic Æra. 
Adam o | Cali yug * o 
I I 
Seth born 150 151 
905 I 
906 5 3 
Noah born 1056 824 
Flood 1656 882 
1728 | Pradyota 1000 
1729 | Budha I. 1002 
| 1787 1043 
Nimrod 1905 IIOI 
1907 | Sifunga 1139 
Abraham 1948 | Nanda 1499 
Noah’s death 2006 | Chandra-Gupta 1599 
2044 | Pufhpamitra 1736 
2404 | Vafudeva 1848 
* 2504 1855 
264.1 1920 
2753 1920 
2758 1925 
Parafara 2825 1930 
Yudhifthir 2825 2075 
Vyafa 2830 2119 
Paricfhit 2835 
. 2980 
3024 
302 5 di 2120 
399 alin I 
3554 | Chandrabija 2649 
3600 2695 
3799 2795 
3800 2895 
3888 2983 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ANCIENT ÆRAS, &c. 


The Cali ug commenced in February, in the go6th year of the world, ; 
CHRONO- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ANCIENT ERAS, &c. continued. 


Poetical ras. 

















Year of the World. Aftronomic Æra. 

I 3889 2984 
| 62 3950 | Vicramaditya — 3045 
S 95 3983 | Devapala 3079 
LOS 119 | Chrift 4007 3102 
ws M 185 4073 | Narayanpala 3168 
EE 197 4085 | Saca 3180 
S 200 4088 3183 
300 4.188 3283 
432 4320 3415 
I 4321 3416 
d. 185 4505 | Varaha 3600 
A i 200 4520 3615 
E 300 4624 3715 
RS 400 4720 3815 
e 600 . 4920 4015 
E 800 5120 4215 
os 1900 5320 4415 
1200 5520 4615 

Current year 1483 Current year 5803 Current year 4898 


In the preceding table, I have placed the beginning of the aftronomic zra of 
the Cali yug, of which 4897 years were expired in April laft, in the go6th year 
of the world; at which time 905 years were elapfed of the Satya yug of the Poets, 
reckoning from its commencement at the creation: hence it is felf-evident that the 
notion of the modern Hindus, who have confounded the fabulous or fictitious ages 
of their Poets with the aftronomic periods merely from a fimilarity of names, are 
not only erroneous, but even quite oppofite to the true intent and meaning of the 
ancient Hindu writers themfelves; who, it nay be proved, have fometimes 
adopted the aftronomic zra of the Cali yug, during the periods of the Treta and 
Dwapar yugs of the Poets, and made ufe of either æra, (aftronomic or poetic, and 
fometimes both), according as it fuited their fancy, for recording not only paft 


events in general, but even one and the fame event. 
6 T The 
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The firft inftance I fhall mention by way of proof is that of Bunn, the ancient 
Mercury of the Hindus. The late Sir WirirAM Jones, whofe name can 
never be mentioned but with the higheft efteem, places the ancient BUDHA, or 
Mercury, who married ILA a daughter of Noam, about the beginning of the 
Treta yug; contemporary with Jisc’Hwacu the fon of Noan. Now the Hindus 
in general, and the Bhagawatamrita in particular, fay that ** BupHa became vi- 
fible the roo2d year of the Cali yug” (aftronomic æra): let us therefore examine 
this matter a little, and fee whether this is not the fame Bupua who is recorded 
as living near the beginning of the Treta yug of the Poets; contemporary with 
the fon of Noan. Firft the 1002d year of the Cali yug was the 1907th from the 
Creation. Secondly, Noan by the Mofaick account, did not die before the 2006th 
year from the Creation, or about 100 years after the appearance of Bupua. 
Thirdly, and laftly, there was but one Bupua in the time of Noan; and he is 
faid to have married Ira, the daughter of Noan : hence we may fafely infer, that 
the Bupua, who appeared in the 1002d year of the Cali yug, or 1907 of the 
Creation, was the very fame that married Noah's daughter, and is recorded as liv- 
ing near the beginning of the Treta yug of the Poets. Here we may plainly fee, 
that the events, as well as the time, perfectly coincide ; for the 1002d year of the 
Cali yug correfponds not only with the latter days of Noam, but alfo with the 
179th year of the Treta yug of the poets, as may be feen from the preceding. 
table. 

I fhall now mention another inftance, which, while it confirms what I have 
above faid, refpecting the ancient Hindu writers or hiftorians, adopting the aftro- 
nomic zra of the Cali yug, at different times during the periods of the Treta and 
Dwapar yugs of the Poets, will at the fame time explain the caufe of all the,con- 
fufion and abfurdities which at prefent appear in the ancient hiftory and chronology 
of the Hindus. 

VALMIiC and Vyasa were two ancient contemporary bards, whom the modern: 
Hindus feparate by no lefs a period than 864000 years, believing VArMic to have 
lived near the clofe of the Treta yug, and Vyasa near the clofe of the Dwapar 
yug : and though they cannot but admit that the two bards had frequently con- 
verfed together on the fubject of their poems, yet they will rather account for it 
by fuppofing a miracle, than affign any real or probable caufe for an abfurdity, fo 
contradictory, not only to nature, but to common fenfe. 

Vyasa was the fon of PARASARA, an ancient aítronomer, and PARAsARA 

was 
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was the grandfon of Vasisuta, who was alfo an aftronomer, and piaboita or fa- 
mily prieft to Rama, king of Audhya or Oud, who reigned, according to the 
Hindu accounts, near the clofe of the Treta yug of the Poets. Parasara, the 
father of Vyasa, was therefore about one or two generations after Rama. But, 
from the obferved places of the equinoxes and folftices in the year 3600 of the 
prefent Cali yug, by one Varaua, an aftronomer, and their places as mentioned 
by PaRAsARA, it would appear, that the obfervations of the latter muft have 
been about 1680 years before VARAHA ; which will therefore place PARASARA 
about the year 2825 of the world, correfponding to the 1097th of the Treta yug of 
the Poets; and as PARASARA may have becn then between thirty and forty years 
old, we may place Rama about the year 1030; and VArMic and Vyasa about 
the year 1102 of the Treta yug of the Poets, being the 2830th of the Creation. 
Thefe years may not be the exact times in which they refpectively lived ; but, I 
believe, they do not vary from the truth above forty or fifty years either way, and 
nearer than this we cannot well expe& to bring them. 

By having thus obtained the refpective times or years in which Rama, PARA- 
SARA, VY ASA, and VALMic lived, we have aícertained a point of the utmoft im- 
portance to the chronology of the Hindus. 

The war of MAHABÁRAT took place in the time of Vyasa, in confequence 
of which he wrote his epic poem called the Mahabarat, and on the compofi- 
tion of which he confulted VarMic. Vyasa was therefore contemporary with 
CRISHNA, ARJUN, ABHIMARIYIR, YUDHISHTHIR, PARICSHIT, and others en- 
gaged in that famous war. 

Shortly after that war, and towards the clofe of the reign of PARicsHIT, the 
Hindu hiftorians of that part of India, where ParicsniT reigned, began to lay 
afide the Poetic eras altogether, and to adopt the aftronomic æra of the Cali yug, 
of which near 2000 years were then expired. 

This circumftance of laying afide the poetic aras, and adopting the aftronomic, 
it feems in the courfe of ten or twelve centuries after became either totally for- 
gotten, or mifunderftood, fo much fo in fact that the very adoption of the aftrono- 
mic zra has been taken, by the modern Hindus, for the actual beginning of the 
Cali yug itfelf. This erroneous notion, together with thofe which they enter- 
tained refpecting the duration of the different ages, the Satya, Treta, and Dwapar 
yugs of their poets, which they firmly believe to be the fame with the aftronomic 
periods of the fame name, and to have ended accordingly before the prefent Cali 
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yug commenced, has been the caufe of all the confufion which appears in their 
ancient hiftory and chronology. For finding the immediate fucceffor of PA R1c 
SHIT mentioned in ancient hiftory as reigning in the Cali yug, they concluded, 
though erroneoufly, that ParicsHiT muft therefore have reigned at the clofe of 
the Dwapar yug ; and from this circumftance, having removed ParicsuiT from the 
clofe of the Treta yug down to the clofe of the Dwapar yug, they were then 
obliged to place YUDHISHTHIR, ARJUN, CRISHNA, HaBiMANYU, and Vyasa, 
at the clofe of the Dwaper yug alfo; by which means they feparate Vyasa, 
from VALMic his contemporary and friend, and the reft who were engaged in the 
war of BHARAT, from their proper places in hiítory, by 864000 years of the 
poets. 

It is owing to the fame erroneous notions refpecting the Cali yug,. that the mo- 
dern Hindus have thrown the ancient hiftory and chronology of the kings of Ma- 
gadha or Bahar into confufion. For having difcovered that SanADEva, the fon 
of JARASANDHA, was contemporary with YupHISHTHIR,. they concluded that 
as they had already placed YupuisnurHiIR at the clofe of the Dwapar yug, SAHA- 
DENA mutt be at the beginning of the Cali yug; and therefore, without further 
ceremony, not only removed SAHADEVA but his nineteen fucceffors, who formed a 
dynafty in the family of JARAsANDHA from the proper period in hiftory. (between 
the years 1920 and 2193 of the Cali yug), and placed them. immediately before 
PRADpvoTA, who began his reign in the 10ooth year of the Cali yug. This re- 
moval was productive of two abfurdities at once, both of which are particularly 
noticed by the late Sir WirLiAM Jones in his chronology of the kings of Ma- 
gadha. The one, that in confequence of placing the names before PRADvoTA 
they were obliged to affert that the twenty princes reigned one thoufand years, 
that is, from the beginning of the Cali yug in the year of 906 of the Creation down 
to the 1905th; fo that they muft have then reigned as well during the flood as before 
and after it. The other, that as a chaím had been formed in that part of the 
hiftory from which the twenty reigns were removed, in order to make up that 
chafm as well as they could, they were obliged to affert that a dynafty of four 
princes of the Canna race, the firt of whom (VAsuDEvaA) came to the throne in 
the year of the world 2753, or 1848 of the Cali yug, reigned no lefs than 345 
years. 

Now as YUDHISHTHIR was the uncle and immediate predeceffor of Paric- 
SHIT, and confequently contemporary with Parasara the father of Vyasa; 

it 
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it is clear that both YuDHISHTHIR and SAnaneva muft have reigned about the 
year 2825 of the world: which is about feventy-two years after the reign of 
the above VasupEvA of the Canna race, and correfponding precifely with the 
chafm. 

Innumerable other inftances of the abfurdities of the modern HiNpvs might be 
produced, but thofe I have mentioned and explained I think are fufficient. I 
fhall therefore conclude the fubje& of the poetic eras with the following table, 
fhewing the moon’s age and month, with the day of the week on which the Satya, 
Treta, Dwapar, and Cali yugs of the poets refpectively commenced ; which will 
prove, beyond a probability of doubt, that they have no connection whatever with 
the aftronomical yugs of the fame name, belonging to the fyftem of MEYA ex- 
plained at the beginning of this effay ; for in the latter all the Yugs, Manwantaras, 
&c. belonging to the fyftem begin unvariably on the firft day of By/aks, the mo- 
ment the fun enters Aries in the Hindu {phere. | 


Poetic Eras. | Days of tbe Week. | Moon's Age and Month. 


Satya yug Sunday _ 3d titthee of the moon of By/a£z. 
Treta do, Monday oth do. of do. Cartic. 
Dwapar do. Thurfday 28th do. of do. Bbadro. 

Cali do. ` Tuejday rsth do. of do. Magh. 


Note. The lunar month takes its name from the folar month, in which the new moon happens to fall, 50 tita 
thees make a lunation. 


With refpe& to the day of the week mentioned in the preceding table fome of 
the Hindu accounts differ. The moon's age and month are extracted from the 
Brohmo puran, which agrees with the Hindu calendar, wherein the commence- 
ment of each yug is alío recorded. 

The following table of the dates of the ten avatars or incarnation of the deity, 
which took place in the above-mentioned yugs, is extracted from an augum or 
tontor called ** Guhjateeguhja" fuppofed to have been written by SEEB or SEEVA, 
a Hindu deity. 


TABLE 
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Avatars. Week Day. Moons Age and Month.) Nakfbatra. 
i MoTrcHYO Monday 1 titthee Chitro Revati 
2|/KuRMO Wednefday 2 Toif bo Robini 
3|BoR AHO Sunday 7 Magho Afwini 
4|NrEEsINGHO |Saturday 14 Byfakbo Swati 
5jBAMONO Friday 12 Bhadro Sravana 
6|Porosuramo |Saturday 3 Byfakbo Robini 
7 RAMO Monday 9 Chitro Punaryobafce 
8|KREESNO Wednefday 23 Bhadro Robim 
9|BoopHo Sunday ro Afaro Byfakba 
10|KoLKEE Saturday 2 Agrabain Purvafara 








The rft, 2d, 3d, and 4th Avatars are fuppofed to have happened during the 
period of the Satya yug; the 5th, 6th and 7th in the Treta yug; the 8th and gth 
in the Dwapar yug ; and the 1oth or laft in the Cali yug of the Poets, long fince 

aft. 

j Having then finifhed what I had to fay refpecting the poetic æras, and the ab- 
furdities introduced into the hiftory and chronology of the Hindus, by confound- 
ing them with the aftronomic fyftem of Meya, I fhall now proceed to a third 
fyftem, wherein the Manwantaras appear to have been but of fhort duration, and 
to depend on the revolutions of either JUPITER or Saturn. This fyftem, like 
that of the poetic eras, has been always confounded with that of Meya’s, and 
confequently the caufe of much confufion in the records of ancient times: To 
diftinguifh it from Mzv A's I hall call it the Puranic Syítem, and, by way of 
introduction, give the following table of the dates, &c. of the fourteen puranic 
Manwantaras, as contained in a Hindu book entitled the Uttara Chanda, from 
which Captain Francis WiLroRD was fo obliging as to favour me with an 
extract. 


TABLE OF THE PURANIC MANWANTARAS, 














Manwantaras.| Day of tbe Week. |Moon’s Age and Month. Nakfbatra. 
Y | Began on Sunday. gth titthee of 4/win. |Sravana. 
2 Thurfday. |12 —— Cartic. |Utto Bhadropada. 
3 —— Monday. 3 —— Chir. Critica. 
4 —— Friday. | 3 —— Babar. |Hofa. 


Manwantaras. 
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Manwantaras., Day of the Week. |Moon’s Age and Month. Nak/hatra. 
5 Tuefday. |30 ——— Phalgun.\Solobbifa. 
6 ——— Saturday, jii —— Pous. Rboins.. 
7 —— Friday. Io —— Mar. Swati. 
8 —— Tuefday. 7 —— Magh. |*Onurada.. 
9 — Sunday. 23 —— Srabon. |Rhonini. 
^ IO —— Friday. Iş —— Afar.  \Uttora Sara.. 

II —— Monday.  |15 —— Cartic. |Critica. 

12 —— Thurfday. \15 —— Phalgun..\Uttora-Pholgunt, 

I3 ——. Weenefday. \15 ——  Chitr. — |Chitra. 

14 JVednefday. '15 Yoifbtb. "Yeyfla. 


The order in which the above Manwantaras followed each other is not now 
known, but I have given. them in the order in which they were written, in the 
memorial //o£e or verfe. However, as the firít Manwantara commenced juft when 
fifty years of BRA t MA's life (that is, one half of the grand cycle of this fyftem) 
were expired, it is eafy to perceive that the r3th on the lift muft have been the 
firt Manwantara; and I fufpec& that the roth was the fecond, the 11th the third, 
the 12th the fourth, and the 14th the fifth Manwantaras, all of which appear to 
have been computed according to mean motions only, the other nine having the 
appearance of being computed according to the true place of the planet, on which. 
the regulation of the periods depended. 

In this fyftem, which appears to have been in ufe before the time of MEv A for 
yugs, viz. a Satya, Treta, Dwapar, and Cali yug formed a Maha yug ; feventy-one 
Maha yugs with a Sandhi, equal to a Satya yug, formed a Manwantara ; and 
fourteen of fuch Manwantaras with a Sandhi, equal to a Satya yug, or 1000 Maha 
yugs, formed a Calpa or a day of BRA'HMA, and his night was of the fame length; 
360 of fuch days and nights form one of his years: and 100 of fuch years the 
period of his life or the grand Puranic cycle, in which all the planets with the 
nodes and apfides of their refpe&ive orbits were fuppofed to return to a line of 
conjunction in the beginning of Aries, the point they fet out from at the commence- 
ment of the cycle. 

From the apparent fhortnefs of the Puranic Manwantaras (which probably 
did not exceed 3 or 400 years at moft), and confequently of the Calpa, the cycle 
or term of Bra’HMA’s life above mentioned appears to have been abfolutely ne- 


* Onurada appears incurre&t as the moon. of Magh muft be 20 or 21 days old before it enters Onurada 


Nakfhatr. 
ceflary 
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ceffary in this fyftem to render it applicable,to the purpofe of aftronomy. But in 
the fyftem of Meya zow in ufe that cycle is now totally unneceffary, nor does it in 
fact belong to it, as the Calpa alone in the latter contains all the leffer cycles of 
the revolutions of the planets, nodes, &c. within the period of its durations. 

Meya, the fuppofed author of Surya Sidhanta, lived in the Satya yug of the 28th 
Maha yug, of the 7th Manwantara of the fifty-firft year of Brahma’s life, and pro- 
bably finding the Puranic fyftem either inconvenient, or not fufficiently correct, he 
invented the prefent one on a much larger fcale, extending the duration of a Man- 
wantara to 308448000 years, and fimplified the fyftem by making the yugs, &c. to 
depend on folar motion alone; by which means, all the periods in his fyftem 
begin invariably on the firft day of Byfakh, the moment the fun enters Aries in 
the Hindu fphere, which circumftance alone, muft form a moft ftriking difference 
between it, and the Puranic fyftem, 

In the Surya Sidhanta, Meya has ftated the obliquity of the ecliptic in his time 
at 24°, from whence Mr. S. Davis, a gentleman to whom the public is under 
very confiderable obligations, for his valuable paper on the aftronomical computa- 
tions of the Hindus, publifhed in the Afiatick Refearches, computed that, fuppofing 
the obliquity of the ecliptic to have been accurately obferved by the ancient 
Hindus as twenty-four degrees, and that its decreafe had been from that time 
halfa fecond a year, the age or date of the Surya Sidhanta (in 1789) would 
be 3840 years; therefore Meya muft have lived about the year 1956 of the 
creation. 

The Hindu books place Ponosu RAM one of the incarnate divinities in the 
8th Manwantara of the Puranic fyftem, and fo they do Vyasa, and OsoTHAmMo, 
the fon of Dron mentioned in the Mahabharat ; and fince the time of Vyasa 
the remaining fix Manwantaras have expired, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing table of all the Patriarchs or Munoos, &c. from the time of Swoyom- 
BHOOBO or ADAM, who lived in the firt Manwantara, down to the end of the four- 
teenth, which I have extracted from the Sreebhagobot, and from which fome ra- 
tional idea may be formed refpe&ing the duration of the Puranic Manwantara, now 
generally confounded with the periods of the fame name belonging to Mzya’s 
fyftem, in which we are now no further advanced than to the feventh Manwan- 
tara, and which was the fame when he wrote long before the time of Vyasa. 


TABLE 
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TABLE of the PATRIARCHS or Munnoos, and others, during the fourteen Puranic 


Manwantaras. 
NE ift MANWANTARA. 
SwovoMBHooBo, or ADAM.  Muneo Roocuzz, the hufband of AKooTEE 
Sororoopa, his wife | Korpom, ditto of DEBOOTEE 
PREEYOBROTO, his fon - DoksoPRojJAPOOTEE, ditto of Pro- 
UTTANPADO, his fecond fon SOOTEE 
AxooTEE SwovoMaBHuoos, Ift daugh- TOOREETO 
ter MOoREECHEE 
DEBOOTE, ditto, 2d ditto MEESRO 
PRosooTEE, ditto, 3d ditto — Yoco. 
2d MANWANTARA. 
SwAROCHEESO. Munoo TooREETO 
Raja Dyumor, his fon ` URJOSTOMBHO 
Raja Suseno, ditto Rocuono, and others. 
RAJA RocHEESMOT, ditto 
| 3d MANWANTARA. 
Uromo. ` Munoo ` BeposuTO 
Posono, his fon | BuopRo 
SRINJOYO, ditto PROMODO- 
Jocorno, ditto SoTYojJEET, and many others. 
SOTYO 
ath MANWANTARA. 
Tamoso. Munoo BEERSO 
BREESOKHYATES, his fon BEDHREETOYO à 
NonRoHkETVU, ditto JoTEERDMA 
SoT YOKHOROYO ‘TREESECKHOISWORO, & many others. 
sth MANWANTARA. . 
RisoTo. Munoo | HERONYOROMA 
BoTzE, his fon BEDOSEERA 
BEENDHO, ditto URDHOBAHOO 
BHOOTOROYO BEEBHOO, and many others. 


ču 6th MAN- 


1030 


CHAKsooso. Munoo 
Purru, his fon 
PuRnRvuso, ditto 
SUDYUMNO, ditto 
PropyuUMNo, ditto 


VAVIOSWATA, or NoAH. 
IcsuwAKvu, his ift fon 


NREEGO, 2nd ditto 
DREESTO, 3d ditto 
SORYATI, 4th ditto 
NonisYANTO, 5th ditto 
PREESODHRO, 6th ditto 
NoBHOGO, 7th ditto 
KoBrE, 8th ditto 
Dzrsro, gth ditto 
BARUNO, 19th ditto 
ADITYO 

Bosu 

SABORNI. Munoo 


NEERMOKO, his fon 
BEEROJOSK A, ditto 
SUTOPA 

BEEROJA 
OMREETOPROBHO 
GABOLO 


DoKsosABORNI. Munoo, 
BooToxetv, his fon . 
DiPTIKETU, ditto 
DREESTOKETU, ditto 
MorIcHI 
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6th MANWANTARA. ` 


APYO 

HonvosMoT 

DweERroxo 

MoN TRODRUMO, and many others. 


7th MANWANTARA. 


Munoa 


RUDRO 
RiswEDEBO 
MoruDGONO 
OsNIKUMAR 
RiBHoBO — 
Kosy APO 
OTRI 
BosisTo 
BISswAMITRO 
GouTomMo 
JoMoDOGNEE: 
BHoRODWAJO 
PuRoNDOoROo, and many others. . 


8th MANWANTARA. 


Porosu RAM 

DirpLIMAN 

OsoTTHAMO, fon of DRON 
KREEFO 

REESYOSRINGO 

VYASA or BYASA. 


gth MANWANTATA. 


GHORBO 

PARO 

DyvuTIMOT 

STRUTHO, and many others. 


10th MAN- 
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| roth MANWANTARA. 
BROMOSABORNEE. JMunoo SUKREETO 
BuvnrisrN, his fon SoTvo 
SURASONO Joyo 
BinvuDHo MvnTtI 
HosisMAN | SOMBHOO, and many others. 
11th MANWANTARA. 
DHOMORSABORNEE. Munoo NEERBANO 
Soryo DHonMo, his fon ROOCcHEE 
BIHONGGONO ORUNO 
KAMOGOMO BipnETTO, and many others. 
l 12th MANWANTARA. 
RUDROSABORNEE. ‘Munoo TOPOMURTI 
DeEBoBAN, his fon TorosEE 
Upopeso, ditto OGNEEDROKO | 
DEBOSREESTO, ditto E GoNDHODHAMA, and many others. 
Horiro Í 
13th MANWANTARA. 
DEBOSABORNEE. Munoo SurRAMQ 
CHITROSENO, his fon NEERMOKO 
BICHITRO, ditto . DisosPorTEE, and many others. 
SUKORMJE | 
14th MANWANTARA. 
EENDROSOBORNI. Munoo OGNEE 
UnvuNcGo, his fon . Banoo 
Bnvnv, ditto SOOCHEE 
BopnuNo, ditto | SuDHO 
PoBETROO MacGopno, and many others. 
CuAKsooso | 


Nore. Several names in the foregoing table had the title of Devtas, Recfhecs, 
&c. annexed to them, probably by way of diítinction or pre-eminence. 

Uromo, ToMoso, and Risoro, the third, fourth, and fifth Munoos, were 
the grandfons of SwovoMBHoono, or AnaM; Doxso SABORNEE, the ninth 
Munoo, was the fon of BARuNo or Varuno, the tenth fon of VaivoswATA: 


therefore it is eafy to perccive that the Puranic Manwantara, which was con- 
fidered 
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fidered in ancient times as the duration of the life of a Munoo or Patriarch could 
not be very long, and ought not to be confounded with the Manwantaras of the 
prefent fyttem of Meya, confifting of 308448000 years each. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
Of the folar and lunar line of princes, who are faid to have reigned in the Cities 
of Ayodhya or Audh (now Oud), and Pralifhthana or Vitora, otherwife Hafti- 
napoor (now Delhi) refpe&ively, from about the beginning of the Treta yug 
of the Poets, or 1002nd year of the aftronomic Cali yug, down to the time the 
folar line of princes became extinét: when the country is fuppofed to have been 
conquered by fome foreign power; probably Alexander. 


Poetic š 
Era. Solar Line. 








179 | Icfwachu 
Vicucfhi 
Cucufta 
Anenas 
Prithu 
Vifwagandhi 
Chandra 
Yuvanafwa 
Srava 
Vrihadhaíwa 10 
Dhundhumara 
Dridhafw a 
Heryafwa 
Nicumbha 


Senajit 

Yuvanaíwa 

Mandhatri 

Purucutfa 

Trafadafyu 20 
Anaranya 

Heryafwa 

Praruna 

Trivendhana 
Satyavrata 25 
Trifancu 


Freta Yug, or Silver Age. 


Crifafwa : 5 


Year of 


the World. 


1907 


l Afr Æra. 
Lunar Line. Coli Yug. 








Budha 1002 








IO 


€—À 15 








Prachinwat 

Pravira 20 
Menafyu 

Charupada 


Sanyati 25 
Ahanyati 


Harif- 


Poetic 
Æra. 


BRA S 


Treta Tug, or Silver Age. 


1097 
1107 
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Solar Line. 





Harifchandra 
Rhoita 
Harita 
Champa 
Sudeva 
Vijaya 
Bhavuca 
Vrica 
Bahuca 
Sagara 
Afmanjas 
Anfumat 
Bhaghiratha 
Sruta — 
Nabha 
Sindhadwipa 
Ayutayufh 
Ritaperna 
Saudafa 
Aítmaca 
Mulaca 
Dafaratha 
Aidabidi 
Vifwafaha 
Chatawanga 
Derghabahu 
Ragu 
Aja 
Dafaratha ' 
Rama 
Vrihadbala 
Vrihadrana 
*Urucrya 
*Vatiavridha 
*Pratoyoma 
*Bhanu 
*Devaca 
*Sahadeva 
*Vira 


1296 *Vridhafwa 


39| 


35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
- 


65 





Year of 
the World. 


2825 
2835 


Lunar Line. 





Raudrafwa 
Riteyufh 
Rautinava 
Sumati 

Aiti 
Dufhmanta 
Bharata 
Vitatha 
Manyu 
Vrihatfhetra 
Haflin 
Ajamedha 
Ricfha 
Samwarana 
Curu 

Jahnu 
Suratha 
Viduratha 
Sarvabhauma 
Jayafinha 
Radhica 
Ayutayufh 
Acrodhana 
Devatithi 
Rufha 
Dillipa 
Pratipa 
Santanu 
Vachytravirya 
Pandu 

Y udhifhthira 
Paricfhit 

* Janamajaya 
*Satanica 
*Sahafrinaca 


* Afwamedhaja 
* Afimacrifhna 


*Nemichacra 
*Upta 
*Chitrarata 








1033 
Afr. Æra. 
Cali Yug. 
40. 
35 
40 
45 
$0 
55 
1929 
1930 
6o 
65 
2139 


Cufha 
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Poetic ; Year o pe Afr Æra. 
pii Solar Line. — lp | Lunar Line. Afr ven 
1 | Cufha 3025 |*Suchiratha 2120 
Attithi *Dhritimat 
Nifhadha *Sufhiná 
Nabas 70 *Sunitha 70 
Pundarica *Nrichaefhuh 
Cfhemadhanwas *Suchinala 
Devanica *Pariplava 
Ahíniagu *Sunagar 
Paripatra 75 *Medhavin |— 285 
Ranachala *Nripanjava 
Vajranabha *Derva 
Arca * Trini 
Sugana * Vrihadratha 
i Vidhriti 80 *Sudhafa 80 
So Hiranyanabha *Satanica 
N Pufhya *Durmadana 
S Druvafandhi *Rahinara 
S Suderfana * Dandapani 
FQ Agniverna 85 *Nimi 85 
S Sighira *Cfhimaca + 
Maru 
e Prafufruta 
i. Sandhi ——— 
S Amerfana go == go 
2 Maha{wat ——— 
Q Vifwabhahu — 
Prafenhajit ——— 
Tacfhaca — 
*Bannumat 95 n 95 
*Practicaíwa — 
*Supratica — 
*Marudeva ——— 
*Sunafchatra — 
*Pufhcara 100 —— IOO 
* Antaricíha ——— 
*Sutapas — 
*A mitrajit — 
* V rihadraja ——— 
*Barhi 105 —— 105. 
*Critanjaya — 


*Ranan- 
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pr Solar Line. P A Lunar Line. 4 A [o 
Ro *Rananjaya —— 

N *Slocya ——— 

S *Sudhoda trof — 110 

RÀ *Langalada —— 

S *Prafenajit — 

b9 *Cfudraca —— 

N *Sumitra MÀ 

d r15| —— IIS 

A 864 — tt ARRR 117 on&a. 


In the preceding table-I have placed Yudhiththir in the year 2825 of the world, 
correfponding to the 1097th of the Treta yug of the Poets, and to the 192oth of 
the aftronomic Cali yug: that this is about the period in which Yudhifhthir 
reigned I have not myfelf the fmalleft doubt, not only becaufe he muft have been 
contemporary with Parafara the father of Vyafa, but alfo on account of the exact 
coincidence of that period with the chafm of the chronology of the kings of 
Maghada, which appears fufficiently evident to have been occafioned by the re- 
moval of the dynafty of Sahadeva, wha was contemporary with Yudhifhthir, from 
that period of hiftory. 

From the probabilities of the duration of life deduced from obfervations on bills 
of mortality, it appears, that the mean duration of human life, taking one man 
with another, does not exceed thirty-two or thirty-three years. Admitting, how- 
ever, the mean duration of life to be thirty-three years, of this we cannot allow 
more than a half, or feventeen years at the utmoft, to each reign, in a long 
fucceffion of princes, Therefore, as Icfhwacu, the fon of Noah, began his reign 
near the beginning of the Treta yug, or in the year 179 of that period, if we 
divide the remaining years 1117 in the T'reta yug by 17, we fhall have about 
fixty-fix reigns from Icfhwacu's time down to the end of the Treta yug; and 
this number of reigns is confirmed by the place of Yudhifhthir in the table, being 
the fifty-feventh reign, and at the fame time about 200 years before the end of 
the Treta yug ; fo that, in all probability, it would require at leaft nine or ten 


reigns more, from his time down to the end of that period. After the fame 
manner, 
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manner, the number ef computed reigns for the whole of the Dwapur yug or 
864 years, would be fifty-one: which, with the former number, make altogether 
117 computed reigns ; and of this number we find no more than 114 in the folar 
line of princes, and ftill confiderably lefs in the lunar line. 

.. In confequence of the. ancient hiftorians adopting the aftronomic æra of the 
Cali yug, at the clofe of Paricfhit's reign, as already noticed, Yudhifhthir and 
Paricfhit's in the lunar line, and with Vrihadbala and Vrihadrana, their contem- 
poraries in the folar line were removed (with others) by the modern commenta- 
tors from the clofe of the Treta yug down to the clofe of the Dwapar yug of the 
Poets ; therefore Rama was fuppofed to have been the laft prince of the folar line 
who reigned in Oud at the clofe of the Treta yug: and as they had placed the 
immediate fucceffors of Paricfhit at the beginning of the Cali yug; fo, in like 
manner, the immediate fücceffors of Vrihadrana may be fuppofed to have been 
placed at the beginning of the Cali yug alfo: hence the mode of corretion re- 
quired becomes obvious. 

I have therefore reftored Vrihadbala and Vrihadrana to their proper places in 
the Treta yug, as contemporaries with Yudhifhthir and Paricfhit ; and the re- 
maining names down to the end of that period marked with a *, were their fuc- 
ceffors as placed in the Cali yug. 

The other names marked with a *, are the remaining princes mentioned in 
Sir William Jones's chronology as reigning in the Cali yug; all of whom, how- 
ever, if they reigned at all, mufl have reigned before the end of the Dwapar yug 
of the Poets; and their being mentioned by ancient hiftorians as reigning in the 
Cali yug, does not at all imely that they reigned after the Dwapar yug, but only 
in the aftronomical Cali yug, which commenced the goéth year of the Satya yug 
of the Poets, -and has been unfortunately confounded (by the modern Hindu 
commentators) with their Cali yug; with which however it has no relation ex- 
cept in name: or to {peak more correctly, they have confounded the fictitious ages 
of the Poets with the real aftronomic periods. 

With rcfpect to the chafm in the lunar line of princes after Jananujaya, the 
names that are miffing muft either have been loft, or elfe, which is more pro- 
bable, mentioned by the ancient hiftorians, as reigning in the Cali yug of the 

aftronomical æra; and as Jananujaya is the firft prince mentioned as reigning in 
the Cali yug, in the lunar line, it is very probable he may be the. fame perfon 
recorded 
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recorded as rcigning in the Treta yug ; and if that fhould be the cafe, the eleven 
names that follow next to him, moft likely will be thofe that fhould fill the 
chaíms. 

At what particular period of time, the folar line of princes became extinct, it is 
not eafy to afcertain; by the table, it would appear, that it muft have been fifty 
years before the year 3888 of the world; but as I allowed feventeen years to 
each reign, which is rather too much in a long fucceflion of eldeft fons, it is pro- 
bable it muft have ended about roo years at leaft, earlier than given by the table; 
which will place the end of the laft prince's reign, about the year 3788 of the 
world. | 

Alexander the Great paid his vifit to India about the year 3888 of the world, 
or end of the Dwapar yug ; but whether he was the caufe of the folar line of 
princes becoming about that time extinct, or whether Prafenajit (the laft prince 
but two mentioned in the table, and whofe name might be pronounced or cor- 
rupted into Porafnajit, Porufnajit, or even Porus itfelf, leaving out the termina- 
tion najit) was the prince named Porus, whom Alexander conquered and took 
prifoner, I will leave to others to decide. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
Of the; kings of Magadha or Behar, from the reign of Prapyora, in the year 
1095 of the world, down to that of CHANDRABIJA in the year 3554, contain- 
ing a period of 1649 years. | 


Anno Mundi. - | Cali Yug.|| Anno M undi. Cali Yug. 













1905 | Pradyota 1000 2404, | Nanda 1499 
Palaca 2504. | Chandragupta 1599 
Vifachayupa Varifara 
Rajaca Afocaverdhana 
Nandivirdana Suyafas 

2044. | Sifunga 1139 Defaratha 
Cacaverna Sandgatha 
Cíhemadherman Salifuca 
Cíhetrajirya | Somafarman 
Vidifara Satadhanwas 
Ajatafatru Vriadratha 
Darbaca 2641 | Pufhpamitha 1736 
Ajaya Agnamitra 
Nandeverdhana Sujyefhtha 
Mahanandi "Vafumitra 


6 x Abhadraca 


1038 
Anno Mundi. 


Abhadraca 
Pulinda 
Ghofha 
Vajramitra 
Bhagavata. 
Devabuti 
Vafudeva 
Bhumitra 
Narayana 
Sufarman 
*Sahadeva 
* Marjari 
*Srutafrava 
*Ayutayuth 
* Niramitra 
*Sunacfhatra. 
*Vrifhetfena 
*Carmajit 
*Srutanjaya 
*Vipra 
*Sucht 

* Chema 


*Suvrata 


*Srama 


*Dridhafena 








* Dhermafutra 





1848 


1920 


3098 


3554 
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ali Yug.| |Anno Mundi. 


Cali Fug. 








*Sumati 

*Subala . 

*Sunita 

* Saytajit 

Balin. . 2193 
Crifhna 

Srifantacarna: 

Paurnamafa 

Lambodara 

Vivilaca 


Meghafwata 


'Vatamana 


Talaca 
Sivafwati 
Purifhabheru: 
Sumandana 
Chacoraca. - 
Bataca 
Gomalin 
Purimat 
Medafiras 
Serafcanda. 
Yajnyafri 
Vijaya 


Chandrabija 2649 


The names with a * fet before them, are thofe whom I mentioned in the fore~ 
going remarks, to have been erroneoufly placed. by the modern Hindus before 
Pradyota ; for Sahadeva, the firft of the dynafty, was contemporary with Yud- 
hifhthir, who reigned about the year 2825 of the world. I have therefore re- 
ftored them again to their proper places in hiftory, and by that means corrected 
the two abfurdities pointed out by the late Sir William Jones, in the Hindu chro- 
nology of the kings of Magadha or Behar. 


Calcutta, 2nd Ocfober, 1796.. 
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XXII. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE HINDUS, AND OF 
THE BRAHMENS ESPECIALLY. 


By H. T. CorrBRooxr, 77$. 


ESSAY I. 


"lur civil Law of the Hindus containing frequent allufions to their religious 
rites, I was led, among other purfuits connected with a late undertaking, to perufe 
feveral treatifes on this fubje&t, and tranflate from the Sanfcrit fome entire tracts 
and parts of others. From thefe fources of information upon a fubje& on which the 
Hindus are by no means communicative, I intend to lay before the Society, in this 
and fubfequent effays, an abridged explanation of the ceremonies, and verbal tranf- 
lations of the prayers ufed at rites, which a Hindu is bound conftantly to perform. 
In other branches of this enquiry, the Society may expect valuable communications 
from our colleague Mr. W. C. BLAQUIRE, who is engaged in fimilar refearches. 
That part of the fubject to which I have confined my enquiries will be alfo found 
to contain curious matter, which I fhall now fet forth without comment, referving 
for a fubfequent eflay the obfervations which are fuggefted by a review of thefe 
religious practices. e 

A Brahmana rifing from fleep is enjoined under the penalty of lofing the benefit 
of all rites performed by him, to rub his teeth with a proper withe, or a twig of the 
racemiferous fig tree, pronouncing to himfelf this prayer, ** Attend, lord of the 
** foreft; Soma, king of herbs and plants, has approached thee: mayeft thou and 
** he cleanfe my mouth with glory and good aufpices, that I may eat abundant 
** food." ‘The following prayer is alfo ufed upon this occafion, ** Lord of the foret! 
** grant me life, ftrength, glory, fplendour, offspring, cattle, abundant wealth, 
** virtue, knowledge, and intelligence." But if a proper withe cannot be found, 
or on certain days when the ufe of it is forbidden (that is, on the day of the con- 
junction, and on the firít, fixth, and ninth days of each lunar fortnight), he muft 


rinfe his mouth twelve times with water. 
Having 
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Having carefully thrown away the twig, which has been ufed, in a place free 
from impurities, he fhould proceed to bathe, ftanding in a river or in other water. 
The duty of bathing in the morning and at noon, if the man be a houfeholder, and 
in the evening alfo, if he belong to an order of devotion, is inculcated by pro- 
nouncing the ftrict obfervance of it in no lefs efficacious, than a rigid penance, in 
expiating fins, efpecially the early bath in the months of Magha, Pholgima, and 
Cartica: and the bath being particularly enjoined as a falutary ablution, he is per- 
mitted to bathe in his own houfe, but without prayers, 1f the weather, or his own 
infirmities, prevent his going forth ; or he may abridge the ceremonies and ufe fewer 
prayers, if a religious duty or urgent bufinefs require his early attendance. The 
regular bath confifts of ablutions followed by worfhip and by the inaudable recita- 
tion of the Gayatri with the names of the worlds.  Firft fipping water, and fprink- 
ling fome before him, the prieft recites the three fubjoined prayers, while he per- 
forms an ablution by throwing water eight times on his head, or towards the fky, 
and concludes it by cafting water on the ground to deftroy the Demons, who wage 
war with the Gods. ** 1ft. O waters! fince ye.afford delight, grant us prefent hap- 
** pinefs, and the rapturous fight of the fupreme God. 2d. Like tender Mothers 
** make us here partakers of your moft aufpicious effence. 3d. We became con- 
* tented with your effence, with which ye fatisfy the univerfe. Waters! grant it 
* unto us.” For, as otherwife expounded, the third text may fignify, Eagerly do 
** we approach your effence, which fupports the univerfal abode. Waters! grant 
* it unto us.” In the Agni purana the ablution is otherwife directed: ** At twi- 
“light, let a mân attentively recite the prayers addreffed to water, and perform an 
** ablution by throwing water on the crown of his head, on the earth, towards the 
* fky ; again towards the fky, on the earth, on the crown of his head, on the 
** earth, again on the crown of his head; and laftly, on the earth." Immediately 
after this ablution he fhould fip water without fwallowing it, filently praying in 
thefe words, ** Lord of facrifice! thy heart is in the midít of the waters of the 
* ocean; may falutary herbs and waters pervade thee. With facrificial hymns and 
** humble falutation we invite thy prefence : may this ablution be efficacious.” Or 
he may fip water while he utters inaudably the myfterious names of the feven 
worlds. Thrice plunging into water he muft each time repeat the expiatory text 
which recites the creation ; and having thus completed his ablution, he puts on his 
mantle after wafhing it, and fits down to worfhip the rifing fun, 


This 
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This ceremony is begun by his tying the lock of hair on the crown of his head, 
while he recites the Gayatri, holding much cufa grafs in his left, and three 
blades of the fame grafs in his right hand; or wearing a ring of grafs on the third 
finger of the fame hand. Thrice fipping water with the fame text preceded by the 
myfterious names of worlds, and each time rubbing his hands as if wafhing them ; 
and finally touching with his wet hand his feet, head, breaft, eyes, ears, nofe, and 
navel, or his breaít, navel, and both fhoulders, only (according to another rule) he 
fhould again fip water three times pronouncing to himfelf the expiatory text which 
recites the creation. If he happen to fneeze, or fpit, he muft not immediately fip 
water, but firft touch his right ear in compliance with the maxim, ** after fneez- 
ing, fpitting, blowing his nofe, fleeping, putting on apparel, or dropping tears, a 
man fhould not immediately fip water, but firft touch his right ear." « Fire," fays 
PARASARA, “ water," the védas, ** the fun, moon, and air, all refide in the right 
** ears of Bráhmanas. Ganga is in their right ears, facrificial fire in their 
** noftrils ; at the moment when both are touched, impurity vanifhes." This, by 
the by, will explain the practice of fufpending the end of the facerdotal ftring over 
the right ear, to purify that ftring from the defilement which follows an evacuation 
of urine. "The fipping of water is a requifite introduction of all rites ; without it, 
fays the Samba purána, all acts of religion are vain. Having therefore fipped water 
as above mentioned, and pafied his hand filled with water brifkly round his neck, 
while he recites this prayer: ** May the Waters preferve me!" "The prieft clofes 
his eyes, and meditates in filence, figuring to himfelf that BRA'nMA with fair faces, 
** and a red complexion, refides in his navel; VisuwNu with four arms and a black 
** complexion, in his heart; and Sıva with five faces and a white complexion, in 
** his forehead.” The prieft afterwards meditates the holieft of texts during three 
fuppreffions of breath. Clofing the left noftril with the two longeft fingers of his 
right hand, he draws his breath through the right noftril, and then clofing that 
noftril likewife with his thumb, holds his breath while he meditates the text: he 
then raifes both fingers off the left noftril, and emits the breath he had fuppreffed. 
While he holds his breath he muft on this occafion repeat to himfelf the Gayatri 
with the myfterious names of the worlds, the triliteral monofyllable, and the facred 
text of BRA’HME. A fuppreffion of breath fo explained by the ancient legiflator ; 
Ya’ JNYAWALCYA confequently implies the following meditation, ** Om! earth! 
fky! heaven! middle region! place of births! manfion of the blefled! abode of 


truth !"' 
* We 
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** We meditate on the adorable light of the refplendent Generator which governs 
* our intellects: which is water, luftre, favour, immortal faculty of thought, 
** BRA'HME, earth, fky, and heaven." According to the commentary, of which a 
copious extract fhall be fubjoined, the text thus recited fignifies, ** That effulgent 
** power which governs our intelle&s is the primitive element of water, the luftre of 
** gems and other glittering fubftances, the favour of trees and herbs, the thinking 
** foul of living beings; it is the creator, preferver, and deftroyer, the fun and every 
** other deity and all which moves, or which is fixed in the three worlds, named, 
** earth, fky, and heaven. The fupreme BRA'HME, fo manifefted, illumines the feven 
** worlds ; may he unite my foul to his own radiance (that is to his own foul, which 
** refides effulgent in the feventh world, or manfion of truth)." On another oc- 
„caion the concluding prayer, which is the Gayatri of BR a’HME, is omitted, and the 
names of the three lower worlds only are premifed: thus recited, the Gayatri pro- 
perly fo called, bears the following import: ** On that effulgent power, which is 
* BRA'HME himfelf, and is called the light of the radiant fun, do I meditate; go- 
* verned by the myfterious light which refides within me, for the purpofe of 
* thought; that very light is the earth, the fubtil ether, and all which exifts 
* within the created íphere ; it is the threefold world, containing all which is 
* fixed or moveable; it exifts internally in my heart, externally in the orb of the 
* fun; being one and the fame with that effulgent power. I myfelf am an 
* irradiated mauifcítation of the fupreme BnA/HME." With fuch reflections, fays 
the commentator, fhould the text be inaudibly recited. 

Thefe expofitions are juftified by a very ample commentary in which numerous 
authorities are cited ; and to which the commentator has added many paffages 
from ancient lawyers and from mythological poems, fhowing the efficacy of thefe 
prayers in expiating fin: as the foregoing explanations of the text are founded 
chiefly on the glofs of an ancient philofopher and legiflator. Yajnyawalcya, the 
following extract will confitt of little more than a verbal tranflation of his metrical 
elofs : 

** The parent of all beings produced all ftates of exiftence, for he generates 
s and preferves all creatures ; therefore is he called the Generator. Becaufe he 
** fhines and fports, becaufe he loves and irradiates, therefore is he called refplen- 
** dent or divine, and is praifed by al] deities. We meditate on the light which, 
^ exifüng in our minds, continually governs our intellects in the purfuits of vir- 
^ tue, wealth, love, and beatitude. Becaufe the being, who fhines with feven 

* rays, 
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* rays, affuming the forms of time and of fire, matures productions, is refplendent,, 
* illumines all, and finally deftroys the univerfe, therefore, he who naturally 
** fhines. with feven rays, is called Light, or the effulgent power. The firft fyllable 
* denotes, that he illumines worlds; the fecond confonant implies, that he colours 
“ all creatures; the laft fyllable fignifies, that he moves without ceafing, From 
* his cherifhing all, he is called the irradiating Preferver.” 

Although it appears, from the terms of the text, (‘ Light of the Generator or 
« Sun,") that the fun and the light fpoken of are diftant, yet, in meditating 
this fublime text they arc undiftinguifhed ; that light is the fun and the fun is 
light; they are identical. ** The fame effulgent and irradiating power which 
animates living beings, as their foul exifts in the fky, as the male being refiding in 
the midft of the fun.” There is confequently no diftinction.; but that effulgence, 
which exifts in the heart governing the intellects of animals, muft alone be medi- 
tated as one and the fame, however, with the luminous power refiding in the orb 
of the fun. 

‘s That which is in the fun and thus called light, or effulgent power, is adorable 
and muft be worfhipped by them who dread fucceffive births and deaths, and whe 
eagerly defire beatitude. The being who may be feen in the folar orb, muft be 
contemplated by the underftanding, to obtain exemption from fucceffive births and 
deaths and various pains,” 

The prayer is preceded by the names of the feven worlds, as epithets of it, to 
denote its efficacy; fignifying, ** that this light pervades and illumines the feven 
worlds, which, fituated one above the other, are the feven manfions of all beings: 
they are called the feven abodes, felf-exiftent, in a former period, renovated ia 
this. Thefe feven myfterious words are celebrated as the names of the feven 
worlds. The place where all beings, whether fixed or moveable, exift is called 
Earth, which is the firft world. That in which beings exift a fecond time, but 
without fenfation, again to become fenfible at the clofe of the period appointed for 
the duration of the prefent univerfe, is the world of re-exiftence. The abode of 
the good, where cold, heat, and light, are perpetually produced, is named Heaven. 
The intermediate region, between the upper and lower worlds,. is denominated 
the Middle World. The heaven where animals, deftroyed in a general confla- 
gration at the clofe of the appointed period, are born again, is thence called the 
World of Births. That in which Sanaca and other fons of Brahma, juftified by 
auftere devotion, refide, exempt from all dominion, is thence named the. Manfion 


of 
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of the Bleffed. Truth, the feventh world, and the abode of Brahme, is placed 
on the fummit above other worlds; it is attained by true knowledge, by the regu- 
lar difcharge of duties, and by veracity : once attained, it is never loft. Tuuth is, 
indeed, the feventh world, therefore, called the Sublime Abode.” 

The names of the worlds are preceded by the triliteral monofyllable, to ob- 
viate the evil confequence announced by Menu, * A Brahmana, beginning and 
“ ending a lecture of the véda, ‘(or the recital of any holy ftrain,) muft always 
** pronounce to himfelf the fyllable 6m; for unlefs the fyllable óm precede, his 
** Jearning will flip away from him ; and, unlefs it follow, nothing will be long 
“retained; or that fyllable is prefixed to the feveral names of worlds, denoting, 
* that the feven worlds are manifeftations of the power fignified by that fyllable. 
* As the leaf of the palafa,” fays Yájnyawalcya, ** is fupported by a fingle 
* pedicle, fo is this univerfe upheld by the fyllable óm, a fymbol of the fupreme 
* Bráhme." All rites ordained ir the véda, oblations to fire, and folemn facri- 
“ fices, pafs away, but that which paffeth not away," fays Menu, * is declared to 
** be the fyllable om, then called acfhara, fince it is a fymbol of God, the Lord 
** of created beings." 

* 'The concluding prayer is fubjoined to teach the various manifeftations of 
** that light, which is the Sun himfelf. It is Bráhme, the fupreme foul. The 
** fun," fays Yajnyawalcya, “is Bráhme ; this is a certain truth revealed in the 
s facred upanifhats, and in various fachas of the védas. So the Bhawithya 
“ purána, fpeaking of the fun. Becaufe there is none greater than he, nor has 
* been, nor will be, therefore he is celebrated as the fupreme foul in all the 
** védas," 

That greateft of lights, which exifts in the fun, exifts alfo as the principle of 
life in the hearts of all beings. It fhines externally in the fky, internally in thc 
heart ; it is found in fire and in flame. This principle of life, which is acknow- 
ledged by the virtuous, as exifting in the heart and in the fky, fhines externally in 
the etherial region, manifefted in the form of the fun. It is alfo made apparent 
in the luftre of gems, ftones, and metals, and in the tafte of trees, plants, and 
herbs ; that is the irradiating being, who is a form of Brahme, is manifefted in all 
moving beings, (gods, demons, men, ferpents, beafts, birds, infeéts, and the reft,) 
by their locomotion ; and in fome fixed fubftances, fuch as ftones, gems, and 
metals, by their luftre ; in others, fuch as trees, plants, and herbs, by their fa- 
vour. Every thing, which moves, or which is fixed, is pervaded by that light, 

which. 
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which, in all moving things, exifts as the fupreme foul, and as the immortal: 
thinking faculty of beings, which have the power of motion. Thus, the venera- 
ble commentator fays, ** In the midft of the fun ftands the moon, in the midft of 
* the moon is fire, in the midft of light is truth, in the midft of truth is the un- 
€ perifhable being." And again, * God is the unperifhable being, refiding in the 
** facred abode ; the thinking foul is light alone ; it fhines with unborrowed fplen- 
“dour.” This thinking foul, called the immortal ** principle,” is a manifeftation. 
of that irradiating power, who is the fupreme foul. 

This univerfe, confifting of three worlds, was produced from water. <ë He 
firft, with a thought, created the waters, and placed in them a produétive feed.” 
(Menu, chap. i. v. 8.) Water, which is the element whence the three worlds 
proceeded, is that light, which is alfo the efficient caufe of creation, duration, aud 
deftination, manifefted with theíe powers, in the form of Brahma, Vifhnu, and 
Rudra; to denote this, ** earth, fky, and heaven," are fubjoined as epithets of 
light. Thefe terms bear allufion alfo.to the three qualities of truth, paffion, and 
darkneís, correfponding with the three manifeftations of power, as creator, pre- 
ferver, and deftroyer; hence it is alfo intimated, that the irradiating being is 
manifefted as Brahma, Vifhnu, and Rudra, who are refpectively endued. with the 
qualities of truth, paffion, and darknefs. The meaning is, that this irradiating 
being, who is the fupreme Bráhme, manifefted in three forms or powers, is the 
efficient caufe of the creation of the univerfe, of its duration and deftruCtion. So 
in the Bhawifhya purána, Crifhna fays, ** the fun is the god of perception, the eye 
* of the univerfe, the caufe of day; there is none greater than. he among thc im- 
* mortal powers. From him this univeríc proceeded, and in him it will reach 
* annihilation; he is time meafured by inftants, &c." Thus the univerfe, con- 
fifting of three worlds containing all which is fixed or moveable, is the irradiating 
being ; and he is the creator of that univerfe, the preferver and deftroyer of it. 
Confequently nothing can exift, which is not that irradiating power; 

Thefe extracts from two very copious commentaries. will fufficiently explain 
the texts, which are meditated while the breath is held as above mentioned. Im- 
mediately after thefe fuppreffions of breath, the prieft fhould fip water reciting the 
following prayer, * May the fun facrifice the regent of the firmament and other 
« deities who prefide over facrifice, defend me from the fin arifing from the im- 
“ perfect performance of a religious ceremony. Whatever fin I have committed 
« by night, in thought, word, or deed, be that cancelled by day. Whatever a 
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* be in me, may that be far removed. I offer this water to the fun, whofe hght 
** irradiates my heart, who fprung from the immortal effence. Be this oblation 
‘t efficacious.” He fhould next make three ablutions with the prayers, ©“ Waters! 
fince ye afford delight, &c." at the fame time throwing water eight times on hi$ 
head, or towards the fky, and once on the ground as before; and again make 
fimilar ablutions with the following prayer : ** As a tired man leaves drops of {weat 
* at the foot of a tree; as he who bathes is cleanfed from all foulneís; as an ob- 
** lation is fanctified by holy grafs; fo may this water purify me from fin." And 
another ablution with the expiatory text, which rehearfes the creation. He fhould 
next fill the palm of his hand with water, and prefenting it to his nofe, inhale 
the fluid by one noftril, and, retaining it for a while, exhale it through the other, 
and throw away the water towards the north-eaft quarter. "This is confidered as 
an internal ablution, which wafhes away fins. He concludes by fipping water 
with the following prayer, ** Water! thou doft penetrate all beings; thou doft 
** reach the deep receffes of the mountains ; thou art the mouth of the univerfe ; 
** thou art facrifice: thou art the myftick word vafha; thou art light, tafte, and 
** the immortal fluid." 

After thefe ceremonies, he proceeds to worfhip the fun, ftanding on one foot, 
and refting the other againít his ancle or heel, looking towards the eaft, and 
holding his hands open before him in a hollow form. In this pofture he pro- 
nounces to himfelf the following prayers: ift, * The rays of light announce 
* tbe fplendid fiery fun, beautifully rifing to illumine the univerfe." 2nd, ** He 
** rifes, wonderful, the eye of the fun, of water, and of fire, collective power of 
* gods; he fills heaven, earth, and fky, with his luminous net ; he is the foul 
s of all which is fixed or locomotive," 3d, ** That eye, fupremely beneficial, 
< rifes pure from the eaft; may we fee him a hundred years; may we live a 
* hundred years; may we hear a hundred years." «4th, “ May we, preferved 
** by the divine power, contemplating heaven above the region of darknefs, ap- 
4 proach the deity, moft fplendid of luminaries.” The following prayer may 
be alío fubjoined, * Thou art felf-exiftent, thou art the moft excellent ray; 
* thou giveft effulgence: grant it unto me.” This is explained as an allufion to 
the feven rays of the fun; four of which are fuppofed to point towards the four 
quarters, one upwards, one downwards, and the feventh, which is centrical, is 
the moft excellent of all: and is here addreffed, in a prayer, which is explained 
as fignifying, ** May the fupreme ruler, who generates all things, whofe lumi- 

nous 
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nous ray is felf-exiftent, who is the fublime caufe of light, from whom worlds 
receive illumination, be favourable to us." After prefenting an oblation to the 
fun, in the mode to be forthwith explained, the Gayatri muft be next invoked, 
in thefe words: ** Thou art light; thou art feed; thou art immortal life; thou 
art effulgent: beloved by the gods, defamed by none, thou art the holieft facri- 
fice." And it fhould be afterwards recited meafure by meafure ; then the two 
firft meafures.as one hemiftich, and the third meafure as the other; and, laftly, 
the three meafures. without interruption. The fame text is then invoked in 
thefe words : ** Divine text, who doft grant our beft wifhes, whofe name is tri- 
fyllable,, whofe import is the power of the Supreme Being ;. come thou: mother of 
the védas, who didít fpring from Brahme, be conítant here." The Gayatri is. 
then pronounced inaudibly with the triliteral monofyllable, and the names of the 
three lower worlds a. hundred. or a. thoufand. times,. or as often as may be prac« 
ticable, counting the repetitions on a rofary of gems fet in gold, or of wild grains.. 
For this purpofe,. the feeds of the putrajiva, vulgarly named pitonhia,. are dee 
clared preferable.. ‘Fhe following prayers-from.the Vifhnu purana, conclude thefe 
repetitions *: ** Salutation to thé fun; to that luminary, O Bráhme, who is 
* the light of the pervader, the true generator of the univerfe, the caufe 
s of efficacious: rites.” 2d, ** I bow to the great caufe of day (whofe emblem 
* is a full blown flower of the yava tree) ; the mighty luminary fptung from 
s Cafyapa, the foe of darknefs, the deftreyer of every fin:" or the prieft 
walks a turn through the fouth, rehearfing a fhort text, ** I follow the couríe: 
* of the fun ;" which is thus explained,** As the fun, in his courfe, moves 
* round the world by the way.of the fouth, fo do I, following that luminary, ob- 
* tain the benefit arifing from a journey round the earth, by the way of the 


«€ fouth.” 


* e J omit the very tedious detail refpe&tihg fins expiated by a fet number of repetitions ; but in ohe inflance, 
as an atonement for unwarily eating or drinking what is forbidden, it is directed, that eight hundred repetitions 
of the Gayatri fhould be preceded by three fuppreffions of breath, touching water during the recital of the followin g 
text: < The bull roars; he hag four horns; three feet, two beads, feven hands, and IS bound bya threefold ligature : 
he is the mighty refplendent being, and pervades mortal men.’ The bull is juttice perfonined, His four horns are 
the Brahma or fuperintending priefi, the Udgatri or.chanter of the Samadeva, the Hotii or reader of the Rigveda, 
ms the effential part of a religious ceremony, and Adbwarin, who fits in the facred clofe and chants the 

His three feet are the three vedas. Oblations and facritice are his two heads, roaring ftupendoully. His 


Ma¢travaruma, Bramanach handafi, Gravaftata, Adchhavac, Nifhtri, and Potri, names 
ligature by which he is bound, is wore 


who perfor 
Yajurveda. 
{even hands are the Hotri, 
by which officiating priefts are defigned at certain folemn rites. The threefuld 


fhipped in the morning, at noon, and in the cvening.. i The 
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The oblation above mentioned, and which is called Arg'há, confifts of tila, 
flowers, barley, water, and red fanders wood, in a clean copper veffel made in 
the fhape of a boat ; this the prieft places on his head, and thus prefents it with 
the following text, ** He who travels the appointed path (namely the fun) is 
** prefent in that pure orb of fire, and in the ethereal region, he is the facrificer 
“ at religious rites, and he fits in the facred clofe, never remaining a fingle day 
& in the fame fpot, yet prefent in every houfe, in the heart of every human being, 
* jn the moft holy manfion, in the fubtle ether, produced in water, in earth, in 
« the abode of truth, and in the ftony mountains; he is that, which is both 
* minute and vaft.” This text is explained as fignifying, that the fun is a mani- 
feftation of the fupreme being, prefent every where, produced every where, per- 
vading every place and thing. The oblation is concluded by worfhipping the fun 
with the fubjoined text, his rays, the efficient caufes of knowledge, irradiating 
worlds, appear like facrificial fires,” 

Preparatory to any act of religion, ablutions muft be again performed in the 
form prefcribed for the mid-day bath ; the practice of bathing at noon is like- 
wife enjoined as requifite to cleanlinefs, conducive to health, and efficacious in 
removing fpiritual as well as corporeal defilements: it muft neverthelefs be 
omitted by one who is afflicted with difeafe ; and a healthy perfon is forbidden 
to bathe immediately after a meal, and without laying afide his jewels and other 
ornaments. If there be no impediment, fuch as thofe now mentioned or for- 
‘merly noticed, in {peaking of early ablutions he may bathe with water drawn from 
a well, from a fountain, or from a bafon of a cataract; but he fhould prefer water 
which lays above ground, choofing a ftream rather than ftagnant water, a river 
in preference to a fmall brook, a holy ftream before a vulgar river, and, above all, 
the water of the Ganges. In treating of the bath, authors di(tinguifh various ab- 
lutions, properly and improperly fo called, fuch as rubbing the body with afhes, 
which is named a bath facred to fire, plunging into water, a bath facred to the 
regent of this element : ablutions accompanied by the prayers, * O waters ! 
* fince ye afford delight, &c.” which conftitute the holy bath: ftanding in duft 
raifed by the treading of cows, a bath denominated from wind or air ; ftand- 
ing in the rain during daylight, a bath named from the fíky or atmofphere. 
The ablution or bath properly fo called are performed with the following cere- 
monics. 

After bathing and cleaning his perfon, and pronouncing as a vow, “ I will 

now 
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now perform ablutions," he who bathes fhould invoke the holy river; ** O 
Ganga, Yamuna, Sarafwati, Satadru, Marudviáha, and Jiyiciya! hear my 
prayers; for my fake be included in this fmall quantity of water with the holy 
ftreams of Parufhti Afieni, and Vitafta.” He fhould alfo utter the radical prayer 
‘confifting of the words ** Salutation to Narayana.” Upon this occafion a prayer 
extracted from the Padma purana is often ufed with this falutation called the 
radical text; and the ceremony is at once concluded by taking up the earth and 
pronouncing the fubjoined prayers; ** Earth, fupporter of all things, trampled 
“ by horfes, traverfed by cars, trodden by Vifhnu! whatever fin has been com- 
* mitted by me, do thou, who art upheld by the hundred armed Crifhna, in- 
* carnate in the fhape of a boar, aícend my limbs, and remove every fuch 
«€ fin." ] 

The text extracted from the Padma purána follows : ** thou didft fpring from 
** the foot of Vifhnu daughter of Vifhnu, honoured by him ; therefore preferve 
& us from fin, protecting us from the day of our birth, even unto death. The 
“ regent of air has named thirty-five millions of holy places in the fky, on earth, 
** and in the fpace between; they are all comprifed in the daughter Jahnu. Thou 
* art called fhe, who promotes growth, among the gods: thou art named the 
« Jotos; able, wife of Prithu, bird, body of the univerfe, wife of Siva, nectar, 
** female cherifher of fcience, cheerful, favouring worlds; merciful, daughter of 
* Jahnu, confoler, giver of confolation. Ganga, who flows through the three 
** worlds, will be near unto him, who pronounces thefe pure titles during his ab- 
“6 Jution."' 

When the ceremony is preferred in its full detail, the regular prayer is a text 
of the veda. ** Thrice did Vifhnu ftep, and at three ftrides traverfed the uni- 
* verfe: happily was his foot placed on this dufty earth. Be this oblation effica- 
* cious!” By this prayer is meant, ** May the earth, thus taken up, purify me.” 
Cow dung is next employed with a prayer importing, ** Since I take up cow 
** dung, invoking thereon.the goddefs of abundance, may I obtain profperity |” 
the literal fenfe is this: ** I here invoke that goddefs of abundance, who is the 
* vehicle of fmell, who is irrefiftible, ever white, prefent in this cow dung, mif- 
*t treís of all beings, greateft of elements, ruling all the fenfes.” Water is after- 
wards held up in the hollow of both hands joined, while the prayer denominated 


from the regent of water is pronounced; ** Becaufe Varuna, king of waters, 
fpread 
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fpread a road for the fun, therefore do I follow that route. Oh! he made that 
road in untrodden fpace, to receive the footfteps of the fun. It is he who reftrains. 
the heart-rending wicked.” The fenfe is, * Varuna, king of waters, who curbs 
the wicked, made an expanded road.in the other real region to receive the rays. 
of the fun ; I therefore follow that route." Next, previous to fwimming, a fhort 
prayer muft be meditated: ** Salutation to the regent of water ! paft are the fetters. 
* of Varuna.” This is explained as importing that the difpleafure of Varuna, at 
a man's traverfing the waters which are his fetters, is averted by falutation +. 
Íwimming is therefore preceded by this addrefs, The prieft fhould next recite 
the invocation of holy rivers, and thrice throw water on his head from the hole. 
low of both hands joined, repeating three feveral texts: 1ít, * Waters !. remove: 
** this fin, whatever it be, which is in me; whether I have done any thing ma- 
* Jicious towards others, or curfed them in my heart, or fpoken falíehoods.'"' 
2d, ** Waters! mothers of worlds! purify us ; cleanfe us by. the fprinkled fluid,, 
* ye who purify through libations ; for, ye, divine waters, do remove every fin.” 
sd, “ Asa tired man leaves drops of {weat at the foot of a tree, &c." — Again,. 
{wimming and making a circuit through the íouth, this prayer fhould. be re- 
cited : ** May divine waters be aufpicious to us for accumulation, for gain, and 
** for refrefhing draughts: may they liften to us, that we may be affociate with. 
** good aufpices.” Next reciting the following prayer. the prieft fhould thrice: 
plunge into water : * O confummation of folemn rites ! who doft purify when 
** performed by the moft grievous offenders ; thou doft invite the bafeft criminals. 
** to purification ; thou doft expiate the moft heinous crimes. I atone for fins. 
** towards the gods by gratifying them with oblations and facrifice; I expiate fins 
** towards mortals by employing mortal men to officiate at facraments, There-. 
* fore defend me from the pernicious fin of offending the gods.” 
Water muft be next fipped with the prayer, ** Lord of facrifice, thy heart is- 
* in the midít of the waters of the ocean, &c." and the invocation of holy 
rivers is again recited. The prieft muft thrice throw up water with the three 
prayers, ** O waters, fince ye afford delight, &c." and again, with the three fub- 
joined prayers: 1ft, * May the Lord of thought purify me with an uncut blade 
** of cufa grafs, and with the rays of the fun. Lord of purity, may I obtain that 
** coveted innocence, which is the with of thce, who is fatisfied with this oblation 
‘ of water and of me, who am purified by this holy graís." 2d, ** May the Lord 
« of 
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* of fpeech purify me, &c." ad, ** May the refplendent fun purify me, &c." 
‘Thrice plunging into water, the prieft fhould as often repeat the grand expiatory 
text, of which Yajnyawalcya fays, ** it comprifes the principles of things, and the 
* elements, the exiftence of the (chaotick) mafs, the production and deftruction 
** of worlds." This ferves as a key to explain the meaning of the text, which 
being confidered as the effence of the védas, is moft myfterious. The author 
before me, feems to undertake the explanation of it with great awe, and intimates, 
that he has no other key to its meaning, nor the aid of earlier commentaries. ‘The 
* Supreme Being alone exifted; afterwards there was univerfal darknefs : next 
** the watery ocean was produced, by the diffufion of virtue ; then did the Crea- 
* tor, lord of the univerfe, rife out of the ocean, and fuücceffively frame the fun and 
* moon, which govern day and night, whence proceeds the revolution of years ; 
& and after them he framed heaven and earth, the {pace between, and the celeftial 
€ region," ‘The terms with which the text begins, both fignify truth, but here 
explained as denoting the fupreme Bráhme, on the authority of a text quoted 
from the véda; ** Bráhme is truth, the one immutable being. He is truth and 
* everlafting knowledge." * During the period of general-annihilation, fays the 
* commentator, the Supreme Being alone exifted. Afterwards, during that pe- 
* riod, night was produced ; in other words, there was univerfal darknefs.: 
tc This univerfe exifted only in darknefs, imperceptible, undefinable, undifcoverable 
“ by reafon, and undifcovered by revelation as if it were wholly immerfed in 
* fleep.” (Menu, ch. I. v. 5.) Next, when the creation began, the ocean was 
produced by an unfeen power univerfally diffufeds that is, the element of water 
was firft reproduced, as the means of the creation: ** He firft, with a thought, 
« created the waters, &c." (Menu, ch. I. v. 8.) Then did the Creator, when 
lord of the univerfe, rife out of the waters. < The lord of the univerfe, annihi- 
* lated by the general deftruction, revived with his own creation of the three 
* worlds.” Heaven is here explained the expanfe of the fky above the region of the 
ftars. The celeftial region is the middle world and heavens above. ‘The author 
before me, has added numerous quotations on the fublimity and efficacy of this 
text, which Menu compares with the facrifice of a horfe, in refpect of its power to 
obliterate fins. 

After bathing, while he repeats this prayer, the prieft fhould again plunge into 
water, thrice repeating the text, * As a tired man leaves drops of {weat at the 


foot of a tree, &c.* Afterwards, to atone for greater offences, he fhould Mio" 
the 
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the Gayatri, &c. during three fuppreffions of breath. He muft alfo. recite it meas 
fure by meafure, hemiftich by hemiftich; and, laftly, the entire text without any 
paufe. As an expiation of the fin of eating with men of very low tribes, or of, 
coveting or accepting what fhould not be received, a man fhould plunge into. 
water, at the fame time reciting a prayer which will be quoted on another occa- 
fion. One who has drunk fpirituous liquors fhould traverfe water up to his. 
throat, and drink as much. expreffed juice of the moon plant, as he can take up in. 
the hollow of both hands, while he meditates the triliteral monofyllable, and then, 
plunge into water, reciting the fubjoined prayer, ** O Rudra! hunt not our. offspring: 
** and defcendants ; abridge not the period of our lives ; deftroy not our cows ; kill 
“ not our horfes; flay not our proud and. irritable folks; becaufe,. holding oblations, 
*€ we always pray to thee." 

Having finifhed his ablutions, and. coming out of the water, putting on his ap- 
parel after cleanfing it, having waíhed. his hands and feet, and having fipped water, 
the prieft fits down to worfhip in the fame mode, which was directed after the. 
early bath ; fubftituting, however, the following prayer, in lieu of that which bes. 
gins with the words, ** May the fun, facrifice, &c.” ** May the waters purify the. 
** earth, that fhe, being cleanfed, may purify me: may the lord of holy knowledge. 
*€ purify her, that fhe being cleanfed by holinefs, may purify me :. may the waters. 
* free me from every defilement, whatever be my uncleannefs, whether I have. 
** eaten prohibited food, done forbidden aCls, or accepted the gifts, of difhoneft 
** men.” Another difference between worfhip at noon and in the morning, cone 
fifts in ftanding before the fun with uplifted arms, inftead of joining the hands in a. 
hollow form In all other refpects the form of adoration is fimilar. 

Having concluded this ceremony, and walked in a round beginning through the. 
fouth, and faluted the fun, the prieft may proceed to ftudy a portion of the véda. 
Turning his face towards the eaft, with his right hand towards the fouth, and his 
left hand towards the north, fitting down with the cufa grafs before him, holding, 
two facred blades of graís on the tips of his left fingers, and placing his right hand 
thereon, with the palm turned upwards, and having thus meditated the Gayatri,, 
the prieft fhould recite the proper text on.commencing the lecture, and read as. 
much of the védas as may be practicable for him, continuing the practice daily 
until he have read the whole of the védas ; and then recommencing the 
courfe. 


Prayer on beginning a lecture of the Rigveda.: « I praife the blazing fire, which, 
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* is firft placed at religious rites, which effects the ceremony, for the benefit of the 
** votary, which performs the effential part of the rite, which is the moft liberal 
€ giver of gems." 

On beginning a lecture of the Yajurveda: ** I gather thee, O branch of the 
. * véda, for the fake of rain; I pluck thee for the fake of ftrength. Calves! ye 
** are like unto air; (that is, as wind fupplies the world by means of rain, fo do ye 
* fupply facrifices by the milking of cows). May the luminous generator of 
“ worlds, make you attain fuccefs in the beft of facraments."' 

On the beginning a lecture of the Samaveda : ** Regent of fire, who doft effect 
** all religious ceremonies, approach to tafte my offering; thou who art praifed for 
** the fake of oblations, fit down on this grafs.” 

The text which is repeated on commencing a le&ure of the At'harva véda has 
been already queted on another occafion: ** May divine waters be aufpicious to 
* us, &c." 

In this manner fhould a le&ure of the védas, or of the védangas, of the facred 
poems and mythological hiftory of law, and other branches of found literature, be 
conducted. The prieft fhould next proceed to offer barley, tila and water to the 
manes. Turning his face towards the eaft, wearing the facrificial cord on his left 
fhoulder, he fhould fit down and fpread cufa grafs before him with the tips pointing 
towards the eaft. Taking grains of barley in his right hand, he fhould invoke 
the gods. ^* O affembled gods! hear my call, fit down on this grafs;" then 
throwing away fome grains of barley, and putting one hand over the other, he 
fhould pray in thefe words: ** Gods! who refide in the ethereal region, in the 
« world near us, and in heaven above; ye whofe tongues are flame, and who fave 
« all them who duly perform the facraments, hear my call, fit down on this grafs, 
s and be cheerful.” Spreading the cufa grafs, the tips of which muft point to- 
wards the eaft, and placing his left hand thereon, and his right hand above the left, 
he muft offer grains of barley and water from the tips of his fingers, (which are 
parts dedicated to the gods), holding three ftraight blades of grafs, fo that the tips 
be towards his thumb, and repeating this prayer: ** May the gods be fatisfied ; 
« may the holy verfes, the fcriptures, the devout fages, the facred poems, the 
‘ teachers of them, and the celeftial quirifters, be fatished ; may other inftructors, 
s human beings, minutes of time, moments, inftants meafured by the twinkling of 
‘s an eye, hours, days, fortnights, months, feafons, and years, with all their compo- 
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s nent parts be fatisfied herewith *.” Next wearing the facrificial thread round 
his neck, and turning towards the north, he fhould offer tila, or grains of barley 
with water, from the middle of his hand (which is a part dedicated to human 
beings), holding in it cufa grafs, the middle of which muft reft on the palm of his 
hand: this oblation he prefents on grafs, the tips of which are pointed towards 
the north ; and with it he pronounces thefe words: ** May Sanaca be fatisfied ; 
* may Samandana, Sanatana, Capila, Afuri, Bodhu, and Parchaticha, be fatished 
** herewith.” Placing the thread, &c. on his right fhoulder, and turning towards 
the fouth, he muft offer tila and water from the root of his thumb (which is a part 
facred to the progenitors of mankind), holding bent graís ther. on ; this oblation 
he fhould prefent upon a veffel of rhinoceros’ horn placed on grafs, the tips of 
which are pointed towards the fouth ; and with it he fays, ** May fire, which re- 
** ceives oblations, prefented to our forefather, be fatisfied herewith ; may the moon, 
“ the judge of departed fouls, the fun, the progenitors who are purified by fire, 
* th .fe who are named from their drinking the juice of the moon plant, and thofe 
* who are denominated from fitting on holy grafs, be fatished herewith !" He 
muít then make a fimilar oblation, faying, ** May Nárásarya, Párás'arya, S'uca, 
“ Sácalya, Yaj'nyawalcya, Játucarn'a, Cátyáyana, Apaftamba, Baud'hyana, Vácha- 
* cuti, Vacjavapi, Huhu, Locacthi, Maitrayan i, and Aindrayan í, be fatished here- 
* with." He afterwards offers three oblations of water mixed with tila, from the 
hollow of both hands joined, and this he repeats fourteen times with the different 
titles of Yama, which are confidered as fourteen diftinét forms of the fame deity. 
** Salutation to Yama, falutation to Dhermaraja, or the king of deities, to death, to 
** Antaca or the deftroyer, to Vaivafwata or the child of the fun, to time, to the 
** flayer of all beings, to Audhumbara or Yama fpringing out of the racemiferous 
** fig tree, to him who reduces all things to afhes, to the dark-blue deity, to him 
** who refides in the fupreme abode, to him whofe belly is like that of a wolf, to 
** the variegated being, to the wonderful infli&or of pains." ‘Taking up grains of 
tila, and throwing them away while he pronounces this addrefs to fire: ** Ea- 
“ gerly we place and fupport thee; eagerly we give thee fuel; do thou fondly 
* invite the progenitors, who love thee, to tafte this pious oblation.” Let him 
invoke the progenitors of mankind in thefe words: * May our progenitors, who 


* The verb is repeated with each term, * May the holy verfes be fatisfied ; may the vedas be fatisfied, &c." 
66 are 
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* are worthy of drinking the juice of the moon plant, and they who are purified 
** by fire, approach us through the paths which are travelled by gods ; and pleafed 
* with the food prefented at the facrament, may they afk for more, and preferve 
** us from evil." He fhould then offer a triple oblation of water with both hands, 
reciting the following text, and faying, ** I offer this tila and water to my father, 
& fuch a one fprung from fuch a family." He muft offer fimilar oblations to his 
paternal grandfather, great-grandfather ; and another fet of fimilar oblations to his 
maternal grandfather, and to the father and grandfather of that anceftor ; a fimilar 
oblation muft be prefented to his mother, and fingle oblations to his paternal grand- 
mother and great-grandmotber : three more oblations are prefented, each to three 
perfons, paternal uncle, brother, fon, grandfons, daughter's fon, fon-in-law, ma- 
ternal uncles, fifter's fon, father’s fifter's fon, mother’s fifter, and other relations. 
The text alluded to bears this meaning : ** Waters be the food of our progenitors ; 
** fatisfy my parents, ye who convey nourifhment, which is the drink of immor- 
** tality, the fluid of libations, " milky liquor, the confined and promifed food of 
s the manes." 

The ceremony may be concluded with three voluntary oblations; the firft pre- 
fented like the oblations to deitics, looking towards the eaft, and with the facrifi- 
cial cord placed on his left fhoulder. The fecond like that offered to progenitors, 
looking towards the fouth, and with the ftring paffed over his right fhoulder. 
The prayers which accompany thefe offerings are fubjoined: 1ft. ** May the 
* gods, demons, benevolent genii, huge ferpents, heavenly quirifters, fierce 
** giants, blood thirfty favages, unmelodious guardians of the celeftial treafure, 
** fuccefsful genii, fpirits called Cufhmanda, trees, and all animals, which move 
** jn air or in water, which live on earth, and feed abroad, may all thefe quickly 
** obtain contentment, through the water preíented by me." 2nd. ** To fatisfy 
* them who are detained in all the hells and places of torment, this water is pre- 
s fented by me." 3d. ** May thofe, who are, and thofe who are not, of kin to 
« me, and thofe who are allied to me in a former exiítence, and all who defire 
** oblations of water from me, obtain perfect contentment.” "The firft text which 
is taken from the Samaveda differs a little from the Yajurveda. * Gods, benevo- 
* lent genii, huge ferpents, nymphs, demons, wicked beings, fnakes, birds of 
*« mighty wing, trees, giants; and all who traverfe the ethereal region, genii 
« who cherifh fcience, animals that live in water or traverfe the atmofphere, crea- 


« tures that have no abode, and all living animals which exift in fin or in the 
** practice 
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“ practice of virtue ; to fatisfy them is this water prefented by me.” Afterwards, 
the prieft fhould wring his lower garment pronouncing this text: ‘ May thofe 
** who have been born in my family, and have died, leaving no fon nor kinfman, 
** bearing the fame name, be contented with this water which I prefent by wring- 
“ ing it from my vefture.” Then placing his facrificial cord on his left fhoulder, 
fipping water, and raifing up his arms, let him contemplate the fun, reciting a 
prayer inferted above: ** He who travels the appointed path, &c." The prieft 
fhould afterwards prefent an oblation of water to the fun, pronouncing the text of 
the Vifhnu purána which has been already cited, ** Salutation to the fun," &c. 
He then concludes the whole ceremony by worthipping the fun with a prayer 
above quoted: ** Thou art felf-exiftent," &c. by making a circuit through the 
fouth while he pronounces, “I follow the courfe of the íun;" and by offering 
water from the hollow of his hand while he falutes the regents of fpace and other 
Deities. ** Salutation to fpace; to the regents of fpace, to Brahma, to the earth, 
** to falutary herbs, to fire, to fpeech, to the lord of fpecch, to the pervader, and 


*5 to the mighty Deity.” 


C. E. CARRINGTON, Eso. 


Secretary to tbe Afiatick Society. 


Sir, 

THE facrifice of human and other victims, and the facrificial rites cele- 
brated by the Hindus, having being reprefented to me as a fubject of curious in- 
veftigation, which, from a comparifon with the ceremonies ufed on fimilar occa- 
fions, by other ancient nations, might perhaps be interefting, as well to the So- 
ciety, as to the learned in Europe, I procured the Calica Puran, in which I was 
given to underftand, I fhould meet with full information on the fubject. To 
effe& this purpofe, I tranflated the Rudhirádhyáyà or fanguinary chapter, which 
treats of human, as well as of other facrifices, in which blood is fhed. I hope alfo 


in my next communication, to lay before the Society, a full account of the Goddefs 
Cali, 
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Cali, to whom thefe facrifices are made, and of the Bhairavis, fons of Siva, to two 
of whom the chapter is addreffed by Siva. 
I am, &c. &c. &c. 
W. C. BLAQUIERE. 
Calcutta, Auguf 15th, 1796. 


XXIII. 


THE RUDHIRA'DHYA'YA, OR SANGUINARY CHAPTER; TRANS- 
LATED FROM THE CALICA PURAN. 


By W. C. BLAQUIERE, E/7. 


SALUTATION TO CALICA. 


[Shiva addreffes Betdl, Bbairáva, and Bhairava.| 


I WILL relate you, my fons, the ceremonies and rules to be obferved in facrifices, 
which being duly attended to are productive of the divine favour. 

The forms laid down in the vaifhnaivi Tantra, are to be followed on all occa- 
fions, and may be obferved by facrificers to all Deities. 

Birds, tortoifes, allegators, fith, nine fpecies of wild animals, buffaloes, bulls, he- 
goats, ichneumons, wild boars, rhinocerofes, antelopes, guanas, rein-deer, lions, 
tygers, men, and blood drawn from the offerer's own body, are looked upon as 
proper oblations to the Goddefs Chandica, the Bhairavas, &c. 

It is through facrifices that princes obtain blifs, heaven, and victory over their 
enemies. 

The pleafure which the Goddefs receives from an oblation of the blood of fifh 
and tortoifes is of one month's duration, and three from that of a crocodile, By the 
blood of the nine fpecies of wild animals, the Goddefs is fatisfied nine months, and 
for that {pace of time continues propitious to the offerer's welfare. The blood of 


the wild bull and guana gives pleafure for one year, and that of the antelope and 
wild 
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wild boar for twelve years. The Sarabha’s * blood fatisfies the Goddefs for 
twenty-five years, and buffalo’s and rhinoceros’s blood for a hundred, and that of 
the tyger an equal number. That of the lion, rein-deer, and the human fpecies 
produces pleafure, which lafts a thoufand years. The flefh of thefe, feverally, 
gives the Goddefs pleafure for the fame duration of time as their blood: Now at- 
tend to the different fruits attending an offering of the fleth of a rhinoceros or ante- 
lope, as alío of the fifh called rohita. 

The flefh of the antelope and rhinoceros pleafes the Goddefs five hundred years, 
and the rohita fifh and Bardhrinafa give my beloved (i. e. the Goddefs Cali) de- 
light for three hundred years. 

A Ípotlefs goat,, who drinks only twice in twenty-four hours, whofe limbs are 
flender, and who is the prime among a herd, is called a Bardhrinaía, and is reckon- 
ed as the beft of Havyas, (1. e. offerings to the Deities), and Căvyäs, (1. e. offer- 
ings to deceafed progenitors. ) 

The bird whofe throat.is blue and head red and legs black with white feathers, 
is called alfo Bardhrinafa, and is king of the birds, and the favourite of me and 
Vifhu. 

By a human facrifice attended by the forms laid down, Devi is pleafed one thou- 
fand years, and by a facrifice of three men, one hundred thoufand years. By hu- 
man flefh, Cámác hyà, Chándicá, and Bhairava who affumes my fhape, are pleafed 
one thoufand years. An oblation of blood which has been rendered pure by holy 
texts, is equal to ambrofia; the head and flefh alfo afford much delight to the God- 
defs Chandica. Let therefore the learned, when paying adoration to the Goddefs, 
offer blood and the head, and when performing the facrifice to fire, make oblations 
of fleíh. 

Let the performer of the facrifice be cautious never to offer bad flefh, as the 
head and blood are looked upon by themfelves equal to ambrofia. 

The gourd, fugar cane, fpirituous liquors, and fermented liquors are looked upon 
as equivalent to other offerings, and pleafe the Goddefs for the fame duration of 
time as the facrifice of a goat. —— 

The performance of the facrifice, with a Chandra-hafa, or citri (two weapons 
of the ax kind) is reckoned the beít mode, and with a hatchet or knife, or faw, or 


* Sarabhas, an animal of a very fierce nature, faid to have eight feet, 


a fangeul, 
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a fangeul, the fecond beft, and the beheading with a hoe a Bhillic (an inftrument 
of the fpade kind), the inferior mode. 

Exclufive of thefe weapons, no others of the {pear or arrow kind ought ever to 
be ufed in performing a facrifice, as the offering is not accepted by the Goddefs, and 
the giver of it dies. He who, with his hands, tears off the head of the confecrated 
animal, or bird, fhall be confidered equally guilty with him who has flain a Brahe 
men, and fhall undergo great fufferings. 

Let not the learned ufe the ax, before they have invoked it by holy texts, which 
have been mentioned heretofore, and framed by the learned for the occafion: let 
thofe I now tell you, be joined to them and the ax invoked, and particularly fo, 
where the facrifice is to be made to the Goddeffes Durga, and Cámác'hyá. 

Let the facrificer repeat the word Cali twice, then the words Devi Bájrefwari, 
then Lawha Dandayai, Namah! which words may be rendered Hail! Cali, Cali! 
Hail! Devi! goddefs of thunder, Hail iron.fceptered Goddefs! Let him then 
take the ax in his hand, and again invoke the fame by the Cálratriyà text as fol- 


` 


lows. 

Let the facrificer fay Hrang Hring. Cali, Cali! O horrid toothed Goddef: ; 
eat, cut, deftroy all the maglignant, cut with this ax ; bind, bind; feize, feize ; 
drink blood; fpheng, fpheng; fecure, fecure. Salutations to Cali. Thus ends 
the Calratriya Mantra. 

The Charga (the ax) being invoked by this text called the Calratriya Mantra, 
Cálrátri (the Goddefs of darknefs) herfelf prefides over the ax uplifted for the dee 
ftruction of the facrificer's enemies. 

The facrificers niuft make uie of all the texts directed previous to the facrifice, 
and alfo of the following, addreffing himfelf to the victim. 

Beafts were created by the felf-exifting, himfelf to be immolated at facrifices : 
I therefore immolate thee, without incurring any fin in depriving thee of life. 

Let the facrificer then name the Deity to whom the facrifice is made, and the 
purpofe for which it is performed; and by the above text immolate the victim, 
whofe face is to be towards the north, or elfe let the facrificer turn his own face to 
the north, and the victim's to the eaft. Having immolated the victim, let him 
without fail mix falt, &c. as before mentioned with the blood. 

The veffel in which the blood is to be prefented, is to be according to the cir- 
cumítances of the offerer, of gold, filver, copper, brafs, or leaves fewed together, 
or of earth, or of tutenague, or of any of the fpecies of wood ufed in — 

' t 
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Let it not be prefented in an iron veffel, nor in one made of the hide of an animal, 
or the bark of a tree; nor in a pewter, tin, or leaden veffel. Let not the blood be 
reprefented in the holy veffel named frub and fruch, nor on the ground. Let it 
not be prefented in the Ghátá (i. e. an earthen jar always ufed in other religious 
ceremonies.) Let it not be prefented by pouring it on the ground, or into any of 
the veffels ufed at other times for offering food to the Deity. Let not the good 
man who wifhes for profperity, offer the blood in any of thefe veffels; Human 
blood muft always be prefented in a metallic or earthen veílel; and never on any 
account in a veffel made of leaves, or fimilar fubftance. 

The offering a horfe, except at the Afwamedha facrifice, is wrong, as alfo offer- 
ing an elephant, except at the Gaja Medha ; let therefore the ruler of men obferve 
never to offer them except on thofe occafions. And on no account whatfoever let 
him offer them to the Goddefs Devi, ufing the wild bull called Chanrara as a fub- 
ftitute for the horfe, when the occafion requires one. 

Let not a Bráhmen ever offer a lion or a tyger, or his own blood, or fpirituous 
liquors to the Goddefs Devi. Ifa Bráhmen facrifices either a lion, a tyger, ora 
man, he goes to hell, and paffes but a fhort time in this world attended with mi- 
fery and misfortune. 

If a Brahmen offers his own blood, his guilt is equal to that of the flayer of a 
Bráhmen ; and if he offers fpirituous liquors, he is no longer a Bráhmen. 

Let not a Cfhectree offer an antelope ; if he does, he incurs the guilt of a Bráh- 
men flayer: where the facrifice of lions, of tygers, or of the human fpecies is re- 
quired, let the three firft claffes act thus; having formed the image of the lion, 
tyger, or human fhape with butter, pafte, or barley meal, let them facrifice the 
fame, as if a living victim, the ax being firft invoked by the text Nómo, &c. 

Where the facrifice of a number of animals is to take place it is fufficient to 
bring and prefent two or three to the Deity, which ferves as a confecration of the 
whole. I have now related to you, O Bhairava, in general terms, the ceremonies 
and forms of facrifices : attend now to the different texts to be ufed on the feveral 
different occafions. 

When a buffalo is prefented to Devi, Bhaivaree, or Bhairavi, let the facrificer ufe 
the following Mántrá in invoking the victim. 

* [n the manner that thou deftroyeft horfes, in the manner that thou carrieft 
ss Chándicá, deftroy my enemies, and bear profperity to me, O buffalo, 

7 * O fteed 
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** O fteed of death, of exquifite and unperifhable form, produce me long life and 
** fame. Salutation to thee, O buffalo!” 

Let him then addrefs the Charga (ax), calling it Guha Játă, i. e. the cavern born, 
and befprinkle it with water, faying, ** Thou art the inftrument ufed in facrifices 
** to the gods and anceftors, O ax! of equal might with the wild rhinoceros, cut 
** afunder my evils, O cavern-born ! falutation to thee again and again.” 

At the facrifice of an antelope, the following Mantra is to be ufed: 

** O antelope! reprefentative of Brahma, the emblem of his glory, thou who 
** art even as the fond vedas, and learned, grant me extenfive wifdom and cele- 
* brity.” e | 

At the facrifice of a Sarabha, let the following Mantra be ufed. O ezght-footed 
** animal ! O fp.rtful native of the Chándrá Bhágá mountains! thou eight-formed 
** Jong-armed animal * ; thou who art called Bhairava: falutation to thee again and 
** again! affume the terrifick form, under which thou deftroyeft the wild boar, and 
** in the fame manner deítroy my enemies." 

At the facrifice of a lion: * O Heri, who, in the fhape of a lion beareft Chandica, 
** bear my evils and avert my misfoitunes, Thy fhape, O lion! was affumed by 
* Heri, to punifh the wicked part of the human race, and under that form, by 
* truth, the tyrant Hiranya Cafipu was deftroyed.” I have now related to thee, 
O Bhairava, who art void of fin, the mode of paying adoration to the lion. 

Now attend to the particulars relative to the offering of human blood. 

Let a human victim be fdcrificed at a place of holy worfhip, or at a cemetery 
where dead bodies are buried. Let the oblation be performed in the part of the 
cemetery called Heruca, which has been already defcribed, or at a temple of Cá- 
mác'hyá, or on a mountain. Now attend to the mode. 

The cemetery reprefents me, and is called Bhairava, it has alfo a part called 
Tantranga ; the cemetery muft be divided into thefe two divifions, and a third 
called Heruca. 

The human victim is to be immolated in the eaft divifion, which is facred to 
Bhairava; the head is to be prefented in the fouth divifion, which is looked upon 
as the place of {culls facred to Bhairavi, and the blood is to be prefented in the weft 
divifion, which is denominated Heruca. 


* A mark of eminence. 


7 A Having 
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Having immolated a human victim, with all the requifite ceremonies at a 
cemetery or holy place, let the facrificer be cautious not to caft eyes upon the 
victim. l 

On other occafions alfo, let not the facrificer caft eyes upon the victim im- 
molated, but preient the head with cyes averted. 

The victim muft be a perfon of good appearance, and be prepared by ablutions, 
and requifite ceremonies, fuch as eating confecrated food the day before, and by 
abftinence from flefh and venery; and muft be adorned with chaplets of 
flowers and befmeared with fandal wood. 

Then caufing the victim to face the north, let the facrificer worfhip the feveral 
deities, prefiding over the different parts of the victim's body: let the worfhip be 
then paid to the victim himfelf by his name. 

Let him worfhip Brahma in the vi&im's Bráhma Rhandra, i. e. cave of 
Brahma, cavity in the fkull, under the fpot were the fature coronalis and fagit- 
talis meet*. Let him worfhip the earth in his nofe, faying, Medinyaih namah, 
and cafting a flower; in his ears, ácásá, the fubtil ether, faying, ácásáyá namah; 
in his tongue, farvata muc'ha, (i. e. Bráhma Agni, &c. the regents of fpeech, 
&c.) faving farvata muchaya namah ; the different fpecies of light in his eyes, 
and Vifhnu in his mouth. Let him worfhip the moon on his forehead, and 
Indra on his right cheek, fire on his left cheek, death on his throat, at the tips of 
his hair the regent of the fouth-weft quarter, and Varuna between the eye-brows; 
on the bridge of the nofe let him pay adoration to wind, and on the fhoulders to 
Dhanefwara, (i. e. god of riches), then worfhipping the sárpá raja, (i. e. king of 
ferpents), on the ftomach of the victim, let him pronounce the following Mantra: 

* O beft of men! O moft aufpicious! O thou who art an affemblage of all 
* the deities, and moft exquifite! beftow thy proteCtion on me, fave me, thy 
* devoted, fave my fons, my cattle, and kindred; preferve the ftate, the mi- 
* nifters belonging to it, and all friends; and as death is unavoidable, part 
* with (thy organs of) life, doing an act of benevolence. Beftow upon me, O 
** moft aufpicious! the blifs which is obtained by the moft auftere devotion, by 
** acts of charity and performance of religious ceremonies ; and at the fame time, 
* O moft excellent! attain fupreme blifs thyfelf. May thy aufpices, O moft 
* aufpicious ! keep me fecure from Racfhafas, Pifachos, terrors, ferpents, bad 


* This is done by cafting a flower there, faying, Brahmaye namah; falutation to Brahma. 
i ** princes, 
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‘* princes, enemies, and other evils; and death being inevitable, charm Bhága- 
'* vati in thy laft moments by copious ftreams of blood {pouting from the arteries 
“ of thy flefhy neck.” 

Thus let the facrificer worfhip the victim, adding whatever other texts are ap- 
plicable to the occafion, and have been before mentioned. 

When this has been done, O my children! the victim is even as myfelf, and 
the guardian deities of the ten quarters take place in him; then Bráhma and all 
the other deities affemble in the victim, and be he ever fo great a finner, he 
becomes pure from fin, and when pure, his blood changes to ambrofia, and he, 
gains the love of Méhadévi, the Goddefs of the Yog Niddrá, (i. e. the tranquil 
repofe of the mind from an abftraction of ideas); who is the Goddefs of the 
whole univerfe, the very univerfe itíelf. He does not return for a confiderable 
length of time in the human form, but becomes a ruler of the Gáná Devátás, and 
is much refpected by me myfelf. The victim who is impure from fin or ordure 
and urine, Cámác hyá will not even hear named. 

By the repetitions of the text3, and forms laid down for the facrifice of buffalos, 
and other animals, their bodies become pure and their blood acceptable to the 
Goddefs Shiva. 

On occafions of facrifices to other deities alfo, both the deities and victims 
muft be worfhipped, previous to the immolation. 

The blind, the crippled, the aged, the fick, the afflicted with ulcers, the 
hermaphrodite, the imperfectly formed, the fcarred, the timid, the leprous, the 
dwarfifh, and the perpetrator of mecha pataca (heinous offences, fuch as flaying a 
Bráhmen, drinking fpirits, (tealing gold, or defiling a fpiritual teacher's bed), one 
under twelve years of age, one who is impure from the death of a kinfman, &c. 
one who is impure from the death of méhá guru, (father and mother), which 
impurity lafts one whole year: theíe feverally are unfit fubjects for immolation, 
even though rendered pure by facred texts. 

Let not the female, whether quadruped or bird, or a woman, be ever facrificed ; 
the facrificer of either will indubitably fall into hell; where the victim of either 
the beafts or birds creation, are very numerous, the immolation of a female is 
excufeable ; but this rule does not hold good, as to the human fpecies. 

Let not a beaft be offered under three months old, or a bird who is under three 
pactha (forty-five days). Let not a beaft or bird who is blind, deficient in a limb, 
or ill-formed, be offered to Dévi, nor one who is in any refpeCt unfit, from E 

reafons 
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reafons which have been fet forth, when {peaking of the human race: let not 
animals and birds with mutilated tails, or ears, or broken teeth, or horns, be pre- 
fented on any account. 

Let not a Bráhmen or a Chandala be facrificed; nor a prince; nor that 
which has been already prefented to a Biáhmen, or a deity; nor the offspring of a 
prince, nor ore who has conquered in battle; nor the offspring of a Bráhmen, or 
of a Cfhettrec ; nor a childlefs brother, nor a father, nor a learned perfon, nor 
one who is unwilling, nor the maternal uncle of the facrificer. ‘Thofe not here 

amed, and animals, and birds of unknown fpecies, are unfit. If theíe named 
are not forthcoming, let their place be fupplied by a male afs or camel. If other 
animals are forthcoming, the facrifice of a tyger, camel, or afs, muft be avoided. 

Having firft worfhipped the victim, whether human, beaft, or bird, as directed, 
let the facrificer immolate him, uttering the Mantra directed for the occafion, 
and addreís the deity with the text laid down before. 

Let the head and blood of a human victim be prefented on the right fide of 
Devi, and the facrificer addrefs her ftanding in front. Let the head and blood of 
a goat be prefented on the left, and the head and blood of a buffalo in front. Let 
the head and blood of birds be prefented on the left, and the blood of a perfon’s 
own body in front. Let the ambrofia proceeding from the heads of carnivorous 
animals and birds be prefented on the left hand, as alfo the blood of all aquatick 
animals. : 

Let the antelope's head and blood, and that of the tortoife, rhinoceros, and hare; 
and crocodile, and fifh, be prefented in front. 

Let a lion's head and blood, be prefented on the right hand, and the 
rhinoceros's alfo; let not, on any account, the head or blood of a victim ever be 
prefented behind the Deity, but on the right, left, and in front. 

Let the confecrated lamp, be placed either on the right hand, or in front, but 
on no account, on the left. Let incenfe be burnt on the left, and in front, but 
not on the right hand. Let perfumes, flowers, and ornaments, be prefented in front; 
with refpeét to the different parts of the circle, where to prefent the offerings, the 
mode already laid down may be obferved. Let Madira ({pirituous liquor) be pre- 
fented behind other liquids on the left. 

Where it is abfolutely neceffary to offer fpirits, lct the three firft claffes of men 
fupply their place, by cocoanut juice in a brafs vefícl, or honey in a copper one. 
Even in a time of calamity, let not a man of the three firft claffes, offer fpirituous 

liquor, 
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liquor, except that made from flowers, or ftewed difhes. Let princes, minifters of 
ftate, counfellors, and venders of fpirituous liquors, make human facrifices, for 
the purpofe of attaining profperity and wealth. 

If a human facrifice is performed, without the confent of the prince, the per- 
former incurs fin. In cafes of imminent danger or war, facrifices may be pers 
formed at pleafure, by princes themfelves and their minitters, but by none elfe. 

The day previous to a human facrifice, let the victim be prepared by the text 
Manaftac, and three Devi Gandhá Suétahs, and the texts wadrang; and by touch- 
ing his head with the ax, and befmearing the ax with fandal, &c. perfumes, and 
then taking {ome of the fandal, &c. from off the ax, and befmearing the victim's 
neck therewith. 

Then let the text Ambé A’mbicé, &c. and the Rowdrá and Bhairává texts be 
ufed, and Devi herfelf will guard the victim who, when thus purified, malady 
does not approach him, nor does his mind fuffer any derangement from grief and 
fimilar caufes, nor does the death or birth of a kinfman render him impure. 

Now liften to the good and bad omens, to be drawn from the falling of the 
head, when fevered from the body. 

If the head falls towards the north-eaft, or fouth-weft, the prince of the 
country and offerer of the facrifice will both perifh. 

If the human head, when íevered from the body, falls in the following 
quarters, the following omens are to be drawn. 

If in the caft, wealth ; if in the fouth-weft, power; if in the fouth, terror ; 
if in the weft, profit; if in the north-weft, a fon ; if in the north, riches. 

Liften now to the omens to be drawn from the falling of the head of a buffalo, 
when fevered from thc body. 

If in the north, property ; the north-eaft, lofs; in the eaft, dominion; fouth- 
eaft, wealth; the fouth, victory over enemies; if in the fouth-weft, fear; if in 
the weft, attainment of kingdom, if the north-eaft, profperity : this rule, O 
Bhaiiává! holds good for all animals, but not for aquatick or oviparous creatures. 

If the heads of birds, or fifhes, fall in the fouth, or fouth-eaft, quarter, it indi- 
cates fear, and if any of the other quarters, proíperity. 

If a noife, proceeding from the chattering of the teeth of the victim's fevered 
head, or {napping of the beak, is perceptible, it indicates alarm. lf tears proceed 
from the eyes of a human victim's fevered head it indicates deftruction to the 


rince. 
P If 
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If tears proceed from the fevered head of a buffalo at the time of prefenting it, 
it indicates that fome foreign inimical prince will die. If tears proceed from the 
eyes of other animals, they indicate alarm, or lofs of health. 

If the fevered head of a human victim fmiles, it indicates increafe of profperity, 
and long life to the facrificer, without doubt; and if it fpeak, whatever it fays 
will come to pafs. 

If the found Hoonh proceeds from the human victim's fevered head, it indi- 
cates that the prince will die; if phlegm, that the facrificer will die. If the head 
utters the name of a deity, it indicates wealth to the facrificer within fix months. 

If at the time of prefenting the blood, the victim difcharge fæces or urine, or 
turns about, it indicates certain death to the facrificer ; if the victim kicks with 
his left leg, it indicates evil, but a motion of his legs in any other mode indicates 
profperity. 

The facrificer muft take fome blood between his thumb and third finger, 
and difcharge it towards the fouth-weft on the ground, as an offering to the 
deities, accompanied by the Meha Cawfici Mántrá., 

Let the victim offered to Devi, if a buffalo, be five years old, and if human 
twenty-five. 

Let the Cawfici* Mantra be uttered, and the facrificer fay Efhá bali Sevaha, 
s Myfterious praife to this victim." 

A prince may facrifice his enemy, having firft invoked the ax with holy texts, 
by fubftituting a buffalo or goat, calling the victim by the name of the enemy 
throughout the whole ceremony. 

Having fecured the viim with cords, and alfo with facred texts, let him ftrike 
off the head, and prefent it to Devi, with all due care. Let him make thefe 
facrifices in proportion to the increafe er decreafe of his enemies, lopping off 
the heads of viétrms for the purpofe of bringing deftruétion on his foes, infufing, 
by holy texts, the foul'of the enemy into the body of the vidim, which will, 
when immolated, deprive the foe of life alío. 

Let him firft fay, “ O Goddefs of horrid form, O Chándicá! eat, devour, 
« fuch a one, my enemy, O confort of fire! Salutation to fire! "This is the 
* enemy who has done me mifchief, now períonated by an animal: deftroy him, 

* The Cawfici Mantra: “ Hail Cawfici! three-eyed Goddefs ; of moft terrifying appearance, around whofe neck 
* a firing of human fkulls is pendant, who art the deftroyer of evil fpirits, who art armed witb an ax, the foot of a bed 


* and a fpear, Rhing Cawfici. Salutation to thee with this bloed.” 
* O Mahamari ! 
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* O Mahamari! Spheng! fpheng! eat, devour.” Let him then place flowers 
upon the victim's head, The victim's blood muft be prefented with the Mäntră of 
two fyllables. 

If a facrifice is performed in this manner on the Mehanawani (the ninth of the 
moon in the month of Affim), let the homa, (i. e. oblation to fire), be performed 
with the flefh of the victim. 

Ufing the texts which are laid down in the Durga Tantra and purified fire, let 
the Homa be performed after the facrifice, and it will procure the death of foes. 

Let not any one prefent blood drawn from any part of the body below the 
navel, or from the back. Let not blood drawn from the lips, or chin, or from 
any limb, be prefented. Blood drawn from any part of the body, between the 
neck and navel, may be prefented, but violent incifions for the purpofe of ob- 
taining it, muft not be made. 

Blood drawn from the checks, forehead, between the eye brows, from the tips of 
the ears, the arms, the breafts, and all parts between the neck and navel, as alfo 
from the fides, may be prefented. 

Let not blood drawn from the ankles, or knees, or from parts of the body 
which branch out, be prefented, nor blood which has not been drawn from the 
body for the exprefs purpofe of being offered. 

The blood muft be drawn for the exprefs purpofe of an oblation, and from a 
man pure in body and mind, and free from fear: it muft be caught in the petal 
of a lotos, and prefented. It may be prefented in a gold, filver, brafs, or iron 
veffel, with the due form, and texts recited. 

The blood, if drawn by an incifion made with a knife, ax, or fangcul, gives 
pleafure, in proportion to the fize of the weapon. 

The facrificer may prefent one fourth of the quantity which a lotos petal will 
contain, but he muft not give more on any account ; nor cut his body more than 
is neceflary. He who willingly offers the blood of his body and his own flefh, 
the fize of a grain of linfeed, mafha, tila, or mudya, with zeal and fervency, 
obtains what he defires in the courfe of fix months. 

Now attend to the fruits obtained by offering the burning wick of a lamp 
placed upon the arms, ears, or breaft, even for a fingle moment. He who applies 
the fame obtains happinefs and great poffeffions ; and for three Cálpás is even as 
the body of Dévi herfelf ; after which he becomes a ruler of the univerfe. 


He who, for a whole night, ftands before the Goddefs Siva, holding the head 
of 
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of a facrificed buffalo in his hands, with a burning lamp placed between the 
horns, obtains long life and fupreme felicity in this world, and in the other re- 
fides in my manfion, holding the rank of a ruler in the Ganadevatas. 

He who, for a fingle cfhana, (a fhort fpace of time), holds the blood which 
proceeds from a vidlim’s head in his hands, ftanding before the Goddefs in me- 
ditation, obtains all that he defires in this world, and fupremacy in the Dévi Loe. 

Let the learned when he prefents his own blood, ufe the following text 
followed by the Mula Mantra, or principal text ufed in the worfhip of the God- 
defs Dévi, under the form which fhe is at that time addreffed : 

« Hail! fupreme delufion! Hail! Goddefs of the univerfe! Hail! thou who 
** fulfilleft the defires of all. May I prefume to offer thee, the blood of my body ; 
“ and wilt thou deign to accept it, and be propitious towards me.’ 

Let the Pigwa. text be ufed, when a perfon prefents his own flefh : 

* Grant me, O “Goddef! blifs, in proportion to the fervency with which I 
* prefent thee with my own flefh, invoking thee to be propitious to me. Salu- 
“ tation to thee again and again, under the myfterious fyllables hoong hoong.” 

When the wick of a lamp is applied burning to the body the following text is 
to be ufed: 

* Hail! Goddefs! Salutation to thee, under the fyllables, hong hong. To 
* thee I prefent this aufpicious luminary, fed with the flefh of my body, enlight- 
** ening all around, and expofing to light alfo, the inward recefles of my foul." 

On the autumnal Meha Navami, or when the moon is in the lunar manfion 
Scanda or Bifhácá, let a figure be made, either of barley meal or earth, reprefent- 
ing the perfon with whom the facrificer is at variance, and the head of the figure 
be ftruck off; after the ufual texts have been ufed, the following text is to be 
ufed in invoking an ax on the occafion : 

* Effufe, cffufe blood ; be terrifick, be terrifick; feize, deftroy, for the love of 
Ambicá, the head of this enemy." 

Having ftruck off the head, let him prefent it, ufing the texts laid down here- 
after for the occafion, concluding with the word phat. Water muft bc fprinkled 
upon the meal, or carthen victim, which reprefents the facrificer’s enemy, ufing 
the text commencing with racta drabaih, (i. e. by ftreams of blood), and marks 
muft be made on the forehead with red fanders: garlands of red flowers muft be 
put round the neck of the image, and it muft be drefled in red garments, and tied 
with red cords, and girt with a red girdle. Then placing the head towards the 

north, 
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north, let it be ftruck off with an ax, and prefented, ufing the Scanda text. This 
is to be ufed at prefenting the head, if the facrifice is performed on the night of 
the Scánda Nacfhatra, or lunar manfion Scánda. The Visác'há Mintrá, is to be 
ufed on the night the Visác'há manfion. Let the facrificer contemplate two at- 
tendants on the Goddefs, as having fiery eyes, with yellow bodies, red faces, long 
ears, armed with tridents and axes in their two right hands, and holding human 
{culls and vafes in their two left. Let them be confidered as having three eyes 
and ftrings of human {culls, fufpended round their necks, with long ftraggling 
frightful teeth. 

In the month of Chaitra, on the day of the full moon, facrifices of buffalos and 
goats give unto me of horrid form much pleafure; as do alfo honey and fifh, ** O 
“© my fons!” l 

Where a facrifice is made to Chándicá, the victim's head having been cut off, 
muft be fprinkled with water, and afterwards prefented with the texts laid down. 

The facrificer may draw an augury from the motions of the flain victim when 
near expiring, and for fo doing he mutt firft addrefs the Goddefs, confidering the 
foul of the victim as taking its departure in a car, and his body as a holy fpot, 
* O Goddefs! make known unto me, whether the omens are favourable or 
& not.” 

If the head of the flain victim, does not move fome time after this, the facrificer 
may look upon the circumftance as a good omen, and if the reveríe, as a bad one. 

He who performs facrifices according to thefe rules, obtains his wifhes to the 
umoft extent. 

'Thus are the rules and forms of facrifice, laid down and communicated by me 
to you. I will now inform you what other oblations may be made. 

Thus ends the Rudhiradhyaya. 


~r 
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AXIV. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PEARL FISHERY IN THE GULPH OF 
MANAR, 


In March and April 1797. 
By Henry J. Le Beck, Ef. 
Communicated by Door Roxburg. 


From the accounts of the former pearl fifheries at Ceylon, it will be found, 
that none have ever been fo productive as this year's. It was generally fuppofed 
that the renter would be infallibly ruined, as the fum he paid for the prefent 
fifhery was thought exorbitant when compared with what had been formerly 
given; but this conjecture in the event appeared ill founded, as it proved ex- 
tremely profitable and lucrative. i 

The farmer this time was a Tamul merchant, who for the privilege of fifhing 
with more than the ufual number of donies or boats, paid betwecn two and three. 
hundred thoufand Porto-novo pagodas, a fum nearly double the ufual rent. 

Thefe boats he farmed out again to individuals in the beft manner he could, but 
for want of a fufficient number of divers fome of them could not be employed. 

The fifhing, which commonly began about the middle of February, if wind 
and weather allowed, was this year, for various reafons, delayed till the end of 
the month ; yet fo favourable was the weather, that the renter was able to take 
advantage of the permiffion granted by the agreement, to fifh a little longer than 
the ufual period of thirty days. 

The fifhery cannot well be continued after the fetting in of the fouthern mon- 
foon, which ufually happens about the 15th of April, as, after that time, the 
boats would not be able to reach the pearl banks, and the water being then fo 
troubled by heavy feas, diving would be impracticable ; in addition to which, 
the fea-weed, a fpecies of fucus, driven in by the foutherly wind, and which 
fpreads to a confiderable diftance from the fhore, would be an impediment. 

Many of the divers, being Roman Catholics, leave the fifhery on Sundays to at- 
tend divine fervice in their church at Aripoo; but if either a Mahomedan or 

Hindu 
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Hindu feftival happens during the fifhing days, or if it is interrupted by ftormy 
weather, or any other accident, this loft time is made up by obliging the Catholics 
‘to work on Sundays. 

The fear of fharks, as we fhall fee hereafter, is alfo another caufe of interrup- 
tion. Thefe, amongft fome others, are the reafons that, out of two months (from 
February till April), feldom more than thirty days can be emploved in the fifhery. 

As this time would be infufficient to fith all the banks (each of which has its 
appropriate name, both in Dutch and Tamu), it is carried on for three or four 
fucceffive years, and a new contraét annually made till the whole banks have 
been fifhed, after which they arc left to recover. 

The length of time required for this purpofe, or from onc general fifhing to 
another, has not yet been exactly determined ; it was, therefore, a practice to de- 
pute fome perfons to vift the banks annually, and to give their opinion, whether 
a fifhery might be undertaken with any degrce of fuccefs *. 

From various accounts which 1 have collected from good authority, and the 
experience of thofe who afhíted at fuch examinations, I conjecture, that every 
feven years fuch a general fifhery could be attempted with advantage, as this in- 
terval feems fufficient for the pearl fhells to attain their growth: I am alfo con- 
firmed in this opinion, by a report made by a Dutch governor at Jafnas of all the 
fifheries that have been undertaken at Ceylon fince 1722 ; a tranflation of which 
is to be found in Wolfc's Travels into Ceylon. But the ruinous condition in 
which the divers leave the pearl banks at each fifhery, by attending only to the 
profit of individuals, and not to that of the public, is one great caufe, that it re- 
quires twice the above-mentioned fpace of time, and fometimes longer, for ren- 
dering the fithing productive. They do not pay the leaft attention, to {pare the 
young and immature fhclls that contain no pearl; heaps of them are fecn thrown 
out of the boats as ufclefs, on the beach between Mandar T and Aripoo ; if thefe 
had been fuffered to remain in their native beds, they would, no doubt, have pro- 
duced many fine pearls. It might, therefore, be advifeable, to oblige the boat 
people to throw them into the fea again, before the boats leave the bank. If this 
circum{pection, in fparing the fmall pearl fhells, to perpetuate the breed, was 


* A gentleman, who affifted at one of the latt vifits, being an engincer, drew a chart of the banks, by which 
their fituation and fize are now better known than formerly. 
+ Manara, properly Manar, is a Tamu! word, and fignifies a fandy river, from the fhallownefs of the fea at that 


place. 
always 
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always obferved, fucceeding fifheries might be expected fooner, and with ftill greater 
fuccefs: but the negle& of this fimple precaution will, I fear, be attended with 
fimilar fatal confequences here, as have already happened to the pearl banks on 
the coaft of Perfia, South America, and Sweden, where the fifheries are by no 
means. fo profitable at prefent as they were formerly. 

Another caufe of the deftru&ion of numbers of both old and young pearl fhells, 
is the anchoring of fo many boats on the banks, almoft all of them ufed differ- 
ently formed, clumfy, heavy, wooden anchors, large ftones, &c. &c. If this evil 
cannot be entirely prevented, it might, at leaít, be greatly leffened, by obliging 
them all to ufe anchors of a particular fort, and lefs deftructive. 

This feaíon the Scewel Bank only was fifhed, which lies above twenty miles to 
the weftward of Aripoo, oppofite to the frefh water rivers of Moofalee Modragam 
and Pomparipoo. It has been obferved, that the pearls on the north-weft part of 
this bank, which confifts of rock, are of a clearer water than thofe found on 
the fouth-caft, neareft the fhore, growing on corals and fand. 

Condatchey is fituated in a bay, forming nearly a half-moon, and is a wafte, 
fandy diftri£t, with fome miferable huts built on it. The water is bad and 
brackifh, and the foil produces. only a few, widely fcattered, ftunted trees and 
bufhes. 'Thofe perfons who remain here during the fifhery are obliged to get 
their water for drinking from Aripoo, a village with a fmall old fort, lying about 
four miles to the fouthward. Tigers, porcupines, wild hogs, pangolines, or the 
Ceylon armadillos, are, amongft other quadrupeds, here common. Of amphibia, 
there are tortoifes, efpecially the teftudo geometrica, and various kinds of {nakes. 
A conchologift meets here with a large field for his enquiries. The prefents 
which 1 made to the people employed in the fifhery, to encourage them to collec 
all forts of fhells which the divers bring on fhore, produced but little effet; as 
they were too much taken up in fearching after the mother of pcarl fhells to pay 
attention to any other object. However, my endeavours were not entirely ufe- 
lefs; I will fpecify here a few of the number I collected during my ftay: differ- 
ent kinds of peétines *, palium porphyreum, {olen radiatus t, Venus caftrentis, 
Linn. ¢ aftrea hyotis 4, oftr. Forfkolii, oftr. Malleus | mytilus hirundo Linn. G, 


* Scallops. 4 Radiated razor fhell. Alpha cockle. $ Double cocks-comb. 
i Hammer oyfter; thefe were pretty large, but many broken, and fome covered by a calcareous craft. It is very 
probable that, among thofe, there may be lom precious white ones. q Swallow mufcle. 
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{pondilus crocius, pholas pufillus, Linn. *, mitra epifcopalis, Linn., lepas ftriata 
Pennanti (vide Zool. Brit.), patella ae ay Linn., bulla perfecta maculata +, 
harpa nobilis, porcellana falita, Rumph. t, ftrombus {corpio, and other of infe- 
rior kinds. Amongft the zoophytes, many valuable fpecies of fpongiz, corallinz, 
fatulariz, &c. a great variety of fea ftars, and other marine produ&ions, that 
cannot be preferved in fpirits, but fhould be defcribed on the fpot. Thefe, as well 
as the defcription of the different animals inhabiting the íhells, are the morc 
worthy of our attention, and deferve farther inveftigation, as we are yet very de- 
ficient in this branch of natural hiftory. 

During the fifhing feafon, the defert, barren place, Condatchey, offers to our 
view a {cene equally novel and aftonifhing. A heterogeneous mixture of thou- 
fands of people of different colours, countries, cafts, and occupations, the number 
of tents and huts, erected on the fea fhore, with their fhops or bafars before each 
of them ; and the many boats returning on fhore in the afternoon, generally 
richly laden; all together form a fpectacle entirely new to an European eye. 
Each owner runs to his refpective boat as foon as it reaches the fhore, in hopes 
of finding it fraught with immenfe treafure, which is often much greater in ima- 
gination than in the fhcll; and though he is difappointed one day, he relies with 
greater certainty on the next, looking forward to the fortune promifed him by 
his ftars, as he thinks it impoffible for the aftrological predictions of his Bráhmen 
to err. | 

To prevent riot and diforder, an officer with a party of Malays is ftationed 
here. They occupy a large fquare, where they have a field-piece and a flag-ftaff 
for fignals. 

Herc and there you meet with brokers, jewellers, and merchants of all defcrip- 
tions ; alfo, futtlers offering provifions and other articles to gratify the fenfual ap- 
petite and Juxury. But by far the greater number are occupied with the pearls, 
Some are bafely employed in afforting them; for which purpofe they make ufe 
of {mall brafs plates perforated with holes of different fizes; others are weighing 
and offering them to the purchafer; while others are drilling or boring them ; 
which they perform for a trifle. 

The inftrument, thefe people carry about with them for this purpofe, is of a 
very fimple conftruction, but requires much fkill and cxercife to ufe it; it is made 


* The wood-piercer, + Diving fnail, (Grew, Muf.) 1 Salt-coury. KI, 
1n 
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in the following manner: the principal part confifts of a piece of foft wood, of an 
obtule, inverted, conical fhape, about fix inches high and four in diameter iy its 
plain furface ; this is fupported by three wooden fret, each of which is more than 
a foot in length. Upon the upper flat part of this machine are holes, or pits, for 
the larger pearls, and the fmaller ones are beat in with a wooden hammer. On 
the right fide of this ftool, half a coca-nut fhell is faftened, which is filled with 
water. "The drilling inftruments are iron fpindles, of various fizes, adapted to 
the different dimenfions of the pearls, which are turned round in a wooden head 
bya bow. The pearls being placed on the flat furface of the inverted cone, as 
already mentioned, the operator fitting on a mat, prefics on the wooden head of 
his inftrument with the left hand, while, with his right, he moves the bow which 
turns round the moveable part of the drill; at the fame, he moiftens the pearl, 
occafionally dipping the little finger of the fame hand into the water of the cocoa- 
nut fhell, with a dexterity that c a only be attained by conftant praclice. 

Amongft the crowd are found vagabonds of every defcription, fuch as Panda- 
rams, Andee, or Hindu monks, fakirs, beggars, and the like, who are imperti- 
nently troublefome. Two of thefe wretches particularly attracted the: attention 
of the mob, though their fuperftitious penance muft have difgufted a man of the 
leaft reflection: one had a gridiron, of one and a half foot long and the fame in 
breadth, faftened round his neck, with which he always walked about, nor did he 
take it off either when cating or fleeping; the other had faftened round that 
member, which decency forbids me to mention, a brafs ring, and fixed to it was 
a chain, of a fathom in length, trailing on the ground, the links of this chain were 
as thick as a man’s finger, and the whole was exhibited in a moft fcandalous 
manner. 

The peftilential fmell occafioned by the numbers of putrifying pearl fifhes, ren- 
ders the atmofphere of Condatchey fo infufferably offenfive when the fouth-weft 
wind blows, that it fenfibiy affects the olfactory nerves of any one unaccuftomed to 
{uch cadaverous fmells. This putrefaction generates immeníe numbers of worms, 
flies, mufkitoes, and other vermin; all togcther forming a fcene ftrongly difpleafing 
to the fenícs. 

Thofe who are not provided with a fufficient ftock of money fuffer great hard- 
fhips, as not only all kinds of provifions are very dear, but even every drop of 
good. water muft be paid for. Thofe who drink the brackifh water of this 
place are often attacked by ficknefs. It may eafily be conceived what an effect 

' the 
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the extreme heat of the day, the cold of the night, the heavy dews, and the putrid 
Ímel, muft have on weak conftitutions. It is, therefore, no wonder that of thofe 
who fall fick many die, and many more return home with fevers, fluxes, or other 
equally fatal diforders, 

The many difappointments, ufually experienced by the lower claifes of men in 
particular, make tlrem often repent of their coming here. They are often ruined, 
as they rifk all they are worth to purchafe pearl fhells; however, there are many 
inftances of their making a fortune beyond all cxpeétation. A particular cir- 
cumftance of this kind fell within my own ob{crvation: a day labourer bought 
three oyfters * for a copper fanam (about the value of two pence) and was fo 
fortunate as to find one of the largeft pearls which the fifhery produced this fea- 
fon. 
The donies appointed for the fifhery are not all procured at Ceylon; many came 
from the coafts of Coromandel and Malabar, each of which has its diftinguithing 
number. About ten o’clock at night a gun is fired as a fignal, when they {ail 
from Condatchey with an eafterly or land wind, under the direction of a pilot. If 
the wind continues fair, they reach the bank before day, and begin diving at fun 
rife, which they continue till the weft or fea breeze fets in, with which they rc- 
turn. The moment they appear in fight, the colours are hoifted at the flag ftaff, 
and in the afternoon they come to an anchor, fo that the owners of the boats are 
thereby enabled to get their cargoes out before night, which may amount to 30,000 
oyfters, if the divers have been a¢tive and fuccefsful. 

Each boat carries twenty-one men and five heavy diving ftones for the ufe of 
ten divers, who are called in Tamul, kooly karer, the reft of the crew confifts of 
a tandel, or head boatman, and ten rowers, who affitt in lifting up the divers and 
their fhells. 

The diving ftone is a piece of coarfe granite, a foot long, fix inches thick, and 
of a pyramidical fhape, rounded at the top and bottom. A large hair rope is put 
through a hole in the top. Some of the divers ufe another kind of ftone fhapcd 
like a half moon, to bind round their belly, fo that their feet may be free. At pre- 
fent thefe are articles of trade at Condatchey. The moft common, or pyramidical 


* The Eaft-India pearl thell, is well known to be the matrix perlarum (mother of pearl) of Rumphius, 2 the 
Mytilus margaritiferus of Linnwus; confequently the general term pearl oyfler muft be erroncous ; however, as it has 


Jong been in common ufe, 1 hope to be excufed for continuing it, 
ftone, 
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ftone, generally weighs about thirty pounds. Ifa boat has more than five of them, 
the crew are either corporally punifhed or fined. 

The diving, both at Ceylon and at Tutucorin, is not attended with fo many 
difficulties as authors imagine. The divers, confifting of different cafts and re- 
ligions, (though chiefly of Parrawer * and Muffelmans,) neither make their bodies 
fmooth with oil, nor do they ftop their ears, mouths, or nofes with any thing, to. 
prevent the entrance of falt water. They are ignorant of the utility of diving 
bells, bladders, and double flexible pipes. According to the injunctions of the 
fhark conjurer they ufe no food while at work, nor till they return on fhore, and 
have bathed themfelves in frefh water. "Theíe Indians, accuftomed to dive from 
their earlieft infancy, fearlefsly defcend to the bottom in a depth of from five 
to ten fathoms, in fearch of treafures. By two cords a diving ftone and a net are 
connected with the boat. The diver putting the toes of his right foot on the hair 
rope of the diving ftone, and thofe of his left on the net, feizes the two cords with 
one hand, and fhutting his noftrils with the other, plunges into the water. On reach- 
ing the bottom, he hangs the net round his neck, and colleéts into it the pearl 
fhells as faft as poffible, during the time he finds himfelf able to remain under 
water, which ufually is about two minutes. He then refumes his former pofture, 
and making a fignal, by pulling the cords, he is immediately lifted into the boat. 
On emerging from the fea, he difcharges a quantity of water from his mouth and 
nofe, and thofe who have not been long enured to diving frequently difcharge 
fome blood; but this docs not prevent them from diving again in their turn. 
When the firft five divers come up and are refpiring, the other five are going down 
with the fame ftones. Each brings up about onchundred oyfters in his net, and if not 
interrupted by any accident, may make fifty trips in a forenoon. They and the 
boat's crew get generally from the owner, inftead of money, a fourth of the 
quantity which they bring on fhore; but fome are paid in cafh, according to agree- 
ment. 

The moft fkilful divers come from Collifh, on the coaft of Malabar ; fome of 
them are fo much exercifed in the art, as to be able to perform it without the af~ 
fiftance of the ufual weight; and for a handfome reward will remain under water 
for the {pace of feven minutes; this I faw performed by a Caffry boy, belonging 
to a citizen at Karical, who had often frequented the fifheries of thefe banks. 


* Fighermen of the Catholic religion, 
Though 
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Though Dr. Halley deems this impoffible, daily experience convinces us, that by 
long practice any man may bring him£elf to remain under water above a couple of 
minutes. How much the habitants of the South Sea Iflands diftinguifh them- 
{elves in diving we learn from feveral accounts; and who will not be farpriied at 
the wonderful aialias diver Nicholas, furnamed the Fifh *? 

Every one of the divers, and even the moft expert, entertain a great dread of the 
fharks, and will not, on any account, defcend until the conjurer has performed 
his ceremonies. "This prejudice is fo deeply rooted in their minds, that the go- 
vernment was obliged to keep two fuch conjurers always in their pay, to remove 
the fears of their divers. Thirteen of thefe men were now at the fifhery from 
Ceylon and the coaft, to profit by the fuperftitious folly of thefe deluded people. 
They are called in Tamul, Pillal Kadtir, which fignifies one who binds the fharks 
and prevents them from doing mifchief. 

The manner of enchanting confifts in a number of prayers learned by heart, that 
nobody, probably not even the conjurer himfelf, underftands, which he, ftanding 
on the fhore, continues muttering and grumbling from fun rife until the boats re- 
turn; during this period, they are obliged to abftain from food and fleep, other- 
wife their prayers would have no avail, they are, however, allowed to drink, which 
privilege they indulge in a high degree, and are frequently fo giddy, as to be ren- 
dered very unfit for devotion. Some of the conjurers accompany the divers in 
their boats, which pleafes them very much, as they have their protectors near at 
hand. Nverthelefs, I was told, that in one of the preceding fitheries, a diver loft 
his leg by a fhark, and when the head conjurer was called to an account for the ac- 
cident, he replied that an old witch had juft come from the coaft, who, from envy 
and malice, had caufcd this difafter, by a counter-conjuration, which made fruit- 
lefs his fkill, and of which he was informed too late; but he afterwards fhewed 
his fuperiority by enchanting the poor fharks fo etfe ually, that though they ap- 
peared in the midft of the divers, they were unable to open their mouths. During 
my ftay at Condatchey, no accident of this kind happened. If a fhark is teen, the 
divers immediately make a fignal, which, on perceiving, all the boats return in- 
ftantly. A diver who trod upon a hammer oyfter, and was fomewhat wounded, 


* According to Kircher, he fell a victim amongft the Polypes in the gulph of Charybdis, on bis plunging, for the 
fecond time, in its dangerous whirlpool, both to fatisfy the curiofity of his king, Frederic, and his inclination for wealth. 
J will not pretend to determine, how far this account has been exaggerated. 


7 C |. thought 
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thought he was bit by a fhark, confequently made the ufual fignal, which caufed 
many boats to return ; for which miftake he was afterwards punifhed. 

The owners of the boats * fomctimes fcll their ovfters, and at other times 
open them on their own account. In the latter caíe fome put them on mats 
in a fquare, furrounded with a fence ; others dig holes of almoft a foot deep, 
and throw them in till the animal dies ; after which they open the fhells and 
take out the pearls with more eafe. Even thefe fquares and holes are fold by 
auction after the fifhery is finifhed, as pearls often remain there, mixed with the 
fand. 

In fpite of every care, tricks in picking out the pearls from the oyfters can 
hardly be prevented. In this the natives are extremely dexterous. The follow- 
ing is one mode they put in practice to effect their purpofe : when a boat owner 
employs a number of hired people to collect pearls, he places over them an in- 
fpector of his own, in whom he can confide ; thefe hirelings previoufly agree that 
one of them fhall play the part of a thief, and bear the punifhment, to give his 
comrades an opportunity of pilfering. If one of the gang happens to meet with 
a large pearl, he makes a fign to his accomplice, who inftantly conveys away one 
of {mall value, purpofely, in fuch a manner as to attract notice. On this 
the infpector and the reft of the men take the pearl from him: he is then punifhed 
and turned out of their company. In the mean time, while he 1s making a dread- 
ful uproar, the real thief fecures the valuable pear], and afterwards the booty is 
fhared with him who fuffered for them all. Befides tricks like thefe the boat 
owners and purchafers often lofe many of the beft pearls, while the dony is re- 
turning from the bank ; for, as long as the animal is alive and untouched, the 
thells are frequently open near an inch; and if any of them contain a large pearl, 
it is eafily diícovered and taken out by means of a {mall piece of ftiff grafs or bit 
of ftick, without hurting the pearl fifh. In this practice they are extremely ex- 
pert. Some of them were ditcovered whilft I was there, and received their due 
punifhment. 

Gmelin afks if the animal of the mytilus margaritiferus 1s an afcidia? See Linn. 
Syft. Nat. tom. I. p. vi. 3350. This induces me to believe that it has never yet 
been accurately defcribed: it does not refemble the afcidia of Linnavs, and may, 


* Thefe are the individuals which farm one or more boats from the renter; and though they are in poffeffion of 
them only during the fifliery, they are commonly called the ewncrs of the boats, - 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, form a new genus. It is faftened to the upper and lower fhells by two 
white flat pieces of mufcular fubftance, which are called by Houttuin* ears, and ex- 
tend about two inches from the thick part of the body, growing gradually thinner. 
The extremity of each ear lies loofe, and is furrounded by a double brown fringed 
hne. Thefe lie almoft the third of an inch from the outer part of the fhell, and are 
continually moved by the animal. Next to thefe, above and below, are fituated 
two other double fringed moveable fubftances, like the branchie of a fith. Thefe 
cars and fringes are joined to a cylindrical piece of flefh, of the fize of a man’s 
thumb, which is harder and of a more mufcular nature than the reft of the body. 
It lies about the centre of the fhells, and is firmly attached to the middle of each. 
This, in fact, is that part of the pearl fifh which ferves to open and (hut the thells. 
Where this column is faftened, we find on the fleflh deep impreffions, and on the 
fhell various nodes of round or oblong forms, like imperfect pearls. Between this 
part, and the hinge (cardo), lies the principal body of the animal, feparated from 
the reft, and fhaped like a bag. The mouth is near the hinge of the fhell, en- 
veloped in a veil, and has a double flap or lip on each fide ; from thence we ob- 
ferve the throat (cefophagus) defcending like a thread to the ftomach.  Clofe to 
the mouth there is a curved brownith tongue, half an inch in length, with an ob- 
tufe point ; on the concave fide of this defcends a furrow, which the animal opens 
and fhuts, and probably ufes to convey food to its mouth{. Near its middle are 
two blueifh fpots, which feem to be the eyes. In a pretty deep hole near the bafe of 
the tongue, lies the beard (byffus), faftened by two fle(hy roots, and confifting of al- 
moft one hundred fibres, each an inch long, of a dark green colour, with a metallic 
luftre; they are undivided, parallel, and flattened. In general the byífus is more 
than three quarters of an inch, without the cleft (rima); but if the animal is difturb. 
ed, it contracts it confiderably. The top of each of thefe threads terminates in a 
circular gland or head, like the ftygma of many plants. With this bytfus they 
faften themfelves to rocks, corals, and other {olid bodics ; by it the young pearl 


* Vide Houtt, Nat. Hift. Vol. T."p. xv. p. 381, feq. 
f The depth at which the pearl fifh generally is to be found, hindered me from paying any attention to the locomo- 


tive power, which 1 have not the leafi doubt it pofleífes, ufing for this purpofe its tongue. This conjecture is ftrengthe 
ened by the accurate obfervations made on mufcles by the celebrated Reaumur, in which he found that this body ferves 
them as a leg or arm, to move from one place to another, Though the divers are very ignorant with regard to the œcoe 
‘nemy of the pearl fifh, this changing of habitation has been long fince obferved by them. They allege, that it alters 
its abode when difturbed by an enemy or in fearch of food. In the former cafe they fay it commonly deícends from the 


fummit of the.bank to its declivity. 
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fifh cling to the old ones, and with it the animal procures its food, by extending 
and ontra¢ting it at pleafure. Small fhell fifth, on which they partly live, are 
often found clinging to the former. The ftomach lies clofe to the root of the 
beard, and has, on its lower fide, a protracted obtufe point. Above the ftomach 
are two fmall red bodies, like lungs; and from the ftomach goes a long channel 
or gut, which takes a circuit round the mufcular column above-mentioned, and 
ends in the anus, which lies oppofite to the mouth, and is covered with a {mall 
thin leaf, like a flap. "Though the natives pretend to diftinguifh the fexes, by the 
appearance of the fhell, I could not find any genitalia. The large flat ones they 
call males, and thofe that are thick, concave, and vaulted, they call females, or 
pedoo-chippy; but, on a clofe infpeétion, 1 could not obferve any vifible fexual 
difference. | 

It is remarkable that fome of thefe animals are as red as blood, and that the 
infide of the fhell has the fame colour, with the ufual pearly luftre, though my 
fervants found a reddifh pearl in an oyfter of this colour; yet fuch an event is very 
rare. The divers attribute this rednefs to the ficknefs of the pearl fifh; though 
it is moft probable that they had it from their firft exiftence. In the fhade they 
will live twenty-four hours after being taken out of the water. "This animal is 
eaten by the lower clafs of Indians, either frefh in their curries, or cured by dry- 
ing; in which ftate they are exported to the coaft ; though I do not think them 
by any means palatablc. 

Within a mother of pearl fhell I found thirteen murices nudati (vide Chem- 
nitz’s New Syftem, Cabt. vol. XI. tab. 192, f. 1851 aud 1852), the largeft of 
which was three quarters of an inch long; but as many of them were putrid, 
and the pearl fifh itfelf dead, I could not afeertain whether they had crept in as 
enemies, or were drawn in by the animal itfelf. At any rate turtles and crabs 
are inimical to the animals, and a {mall living crab was found in one of them. 

The pearls are only in the fofter part of the animal, and ncver in that firm 
muícular column above-mentioned. We find them in gencral near the carth, 
and on both fides of the mouth. The natives entertain the fame foolifh opinion 
concerning the formation of the pearl which the ancients did. "They fuppofe 
them formed from dew-drops in conne&tion. with fun-bcams. A Bráhmen in- 
formed me that it was recorded in one of his Sanicrit books, that the pearls are 
formed iv the month of May at the appearance of the Sooatce ftar (one of their 
twenty-feven conftellations), when the oyíters come up to the furface of the 

water, 
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water, to catch the drops of rain. One of the moft celebrated concholo- 
gifts*, fuppofes that the pearl is formed by the oyfter in order to defend itfelf 
from the attacks of the pholades and boreworms. But we may be affured that 
in this fuppofition he is miftaken, for although thefe animals often penetrate the 
outer layers of the pearl fhell, and there occafion hollow nodes, yet, on examina- 
tion, it will be found, that they are never able to pierce the firm layer, with 
which the infide of the fhell is lined. How can the pearls be formed as a defence 
again{t exterior worms, when, even on fhells that contain them, no worm-holes 
are to be feen? Itis, therefore, more probable thefe worms take up their habi- 
tations in the nodes, in order to protect themfelves from the attacks of an enemy, 
than that they are capable of preying on an animal, fo well defended as the pearl- 
fifh is. It is unneceflary to repeat the various opinions and hypothefes of other 
modern authors ; it is much eafier to criticife them, than to fubftitute in their place 
a more rational theory. That of Reaumur, mentioned in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy for 1712, is the moít probable, viz. that the pearls are formed 
like bezoars and other {tones tn different animals, and are apparently the effects of a 
difeafe. In fhort it is very evident, that the pearl is formed by an extravafation of a 
glutinous juice either within the body, or on the furface of the animal: the 
former cafe is the moft common. Between one and two hundred pearls have been 
found within one oyfter. Such extravafations may be caufed by heterogeneous 
bodies, fuch as fand, coming in with the food, which the animal, to prevent dif- 
agreeable friction, covers with its glutinous matter, and which as it is fucceflively 
fecreted forms many regular lamelle, in the manner of the coats of an onion, or 
like different ftrata af bezoars, only much thinner; this is probable, for if we cut 
through the centre of a pearl, we often find a foreign particle, which ought to be 
confidered as the nucleus, or primary caufe of its formation. The loofe pearls 
may originally have been produced within the body, and on their encreafe may 
have feparated and fallen into the cavity of the fhell. Thofe compact ones, fixed 
to the fhells, feem to be produced by fimilar extravafation, occafioned by the friction 
of fome roughnefs on the infide of the íhell. Thefe and the pearl-like nodes 
have a different afpect from the pearls, and are of a darker and bluer colour. In 
one of the former I found a pretty large, true oval pearl, of a very clear water; 
while the node itfelf was of a dark blueifh colour. "The yellow or gold coloured 
pearl, is the moft efteemed by the natives: fome have a bright, red, luftre; others 


* The Rev. Mr. Chemnitz at Copenhagen, 
are 
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are grey or blackifh, without any fhining appearance, and of no valuc. ` Some- 
times when the grey lamella of a pearl is taken off, under it is found a beautiful 
genuine one, but it oftener happens that after having feparated the firft coat you 
find a worthlefs impure pearl. I tried feveral of them, taking one lamella off 
after another, and found clear and impure by turns, and in an impure pearl I met 
with one of a clear water, though in the centre of all I found a forcign particle. 
The largeft and moft perfect pearl which I faw during my ftay at Condatchy, 
was about the fize of a fmall piftol bullet, though I have been told fince my de- 
parture many others of the fame fize have been found. The fpotted and irregu- 
Jar ones are fold cheap, and are chiefly ufed by the native phyficians as an ingre- 
dient in their medicines. 

We may judge with greater or leffer probability by the appearance of the pearl 
fhell, whether they contain pearls or not. Thofe that have a thick calcareous 
cruft upon them, to which ferpule (fea tubes) Tubuli marini irregulariter intorti, 
Crifta-gali, Chamar lazuras, Lepas tintinabulum, Madreporee, Millipore, Celli- 
pore, Gorgonte, Spongia, and other Zoophytes are faftened, have arrived at their 
full growth, and commonly contain the beft pearls; but thofe that appear fmooth, 
contain either none, or fmall ones only. 

Were a naturalift to make an excurfion for a few months to Manár, the {mall 
ifland near Jafna and the adjacent coaft, he would difcover many natural curiofi- 
ties, {till buried in obfcurity, or that have never been accurately defcribed. 

Indeed no place in the Eaft Indies abounds more with rare fhells, than thefe: 
for there they remain unditlurbed, by being fheltered from turbulent feas, and the 
fury of the furf. I will juft name a few of them: viz. Tellina foliaca Lynn. *, 
Tell, Spenglerii, Arca culculata t, Arca Now, folen anatinus Lynn. Oftrea Ifog- 
nomum, Terebulium, albidum, ftriatum, Turbo fcalaris t; Bula volva Linn. §, 
Vexillum ingritarum, &c. Among the beautiful conc fhells: conus thalaffiar- 
chus Anglicanus cullatus ||, amadis thaffiarchus, con. generalcis Linn. c. capita- 
neus **, c. miles ++, c. ftercus mufcarum, c. reteaureum, c. glaucus Tf, c. 
cercola, regia corona murus lapedius, canda erminea íocietas cordium. There 
are many other befides thofe already mentioned, equally valuable and curious. 


* The golden tong, + Mounkfcape. 1 Royal ftaircafe. 
$ Weaver's fhuttle. jJ, Red Englith admiral. ** Green ftamper, 
tt Great fand ftamper. 44 Capt. Gottw. 


The 
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The great fuccefs of the Rev. Doctor John in conchology when at Tutucorin 
and affifted by G. Angelbcck, with a boat and divers; and the capital collections 
made by his agents, whom he afterwards fent there with the neceffary inftructions 
and apparatus, may be feen in Chemnitz's elegant cabinet of fhells in 4to. (with 
illuminated plates), and how many new fpecies of Zoophytes he difcovered, we 
learn from another German work by Efper, at Erlangen, the third volume of 
which is nearly finifhed, 
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The Variation of the Compafs, obferved by the Sun’s Azimuth. N.B. Both the Alti- 
tudes and Azimuth were taken with the Theodolite. 














1792 Place. » ; M Altitude. Azimuth, | Variation. Mean. 
m€——— EEEE EMI E Em EN 
Q / u 1 n 9 / "n 
us 23 | Baad A 22 39 © 
ay r | Oujein Ir 26 53 | 
1796 j 2 | Ditto A |4 4 4$ o 19 3oW 
April g | Futtehgurgh | P I 20 Oo 
12 | Ditto A 22 30 $7 


1796, April 15, at Futtegurgh ; obferved the following diftances of the Moon from Aldebaran and Spica. 


DiftantMoon and Diftant Moonand 
Time by Watch.jAldebaran, near-|Time by Watch.| Spica, fartheft 
eft Limb. Limb. 














H. M. S. e ; ».| H. M. $. 

6 43 22 61 10 $i 8 1 58 
5° 20 13 O i IO 
57 5 I$ 1$ 


3 ; 
9 5 19 495. Ig 49 
6 56 43 61 TE 8 8 45 72 61 3 
Alfo the following Altitudes for re&ifying the Watch : 
Time by Watch. Altitude Aldebaran. ‘Time by Watch. Altitude Spica. 


7 








7 36 358 24 39 45 doubleangle 7 46 4 «64 40 © double angle 
48 33 64 36 30 
$1 9 65 34 1:5 
Error of the Sextant 5' 15" fubtra&ive. 




















Refults. H. M. S. 

Watch flow by Aldebaran 46 49 

by Spica 43 

46 

47 

Mean flow for Apparent Time 46 46 : 

Apparent. Altitude. | True diftance: 
Maia oon. m "Star. panier ie and! Longitude. 
H. M. S. 

ift fet Aldebar.| 7 43 29} 78 49 41] 21 7 9 | 6t 38 36] 99 41 45 
ad fet Spica 8 55 31 | 64 20 48/35. 54 52172 14 54180 7 45 








Longitude of Futteghur by mean of both fets 79 54 45. 
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NOTE 
Refpetting the Infa deferibed in Page 948. 


THIS infe& is the Meloé Chihorri of Linnzus. The following extra& from a 
late publication will fhew how much the gentlemen of the faculty are indebted to 
Captain Hardwicke for having pointed out to them fo valuable.an uias to 
their Materia Medica in this country. 

** I fhall only obferve, that the Papilio, &c. are here extremely common, as is 


« likewife the Meloé Cichorii Linn. towards which Do&or Manni has endea- 


A 


PN 


a 


voured to dire& the attention of his countrymen. It remains from May to Au- 
“ guft, and efpecially during June and July, in aftonifhing quantities, not only 
upon the cichoreum but alfo upon the cerealis carduus and cynora cardunculus. 
The common people have long ufed the liquor that diftils from the infeét, when 
the héad is torn off, for the purpofe of extirpating warts: and Mr. Cafimir 
Sanfo has often employed it in lieu of the common bliftering drug : but to ren- 
* der it more generally ufeful, Doctor Manni has made a variety of experiments, 
and found that forty-five grains of the Meloé, and fifteen grains of Euphorbium 
fermented with flour and common vinegar, and well mixed up, made a moft 
excellent bliftering plaifter. The proportions muft be increafed, or diminithed, | 
according to the age, fex, and conftitution of the perfon; but the above-men- 
tioned quantity ufually produces a proper effet in thirteen or fourteen hours. 
Thefe infects are collected morning and evening, and put into a covered veffel, 
where they are kept until they are dead, when they are fprinkled with ftrong 
vinegar, and expofed to the hot fun, until they become perfectly dry; after 
which they are put into glafs bottles, and carefully kept from humidity." 
Travels to Naples by Charles Ulyffes, of Salis Morfchlins.— T'ranflated from 
the German, by Anthony Aufrere, Efq. London, 1795, p. 148. 
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NOTE 
Referring to Page 344. of this Volume. 


HAVING lately paffed Benares, I took that opportunity of again examining 
the obfervatory, and afcertained the circle which ftands on the elevated terrace to 
the Eaít (refpecting the pofition of which I formerly fpoke with fome degree of 
hefitation) to be fituated in a plane parallel to the equator. 

W. HUNTER. 


Sept. 28, 1797. 
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